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SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  REVENUE  AND  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 


Tbbasuky  Dbpaetment,  Office  of  the 

Special  Gommissioneb  fob  toe  United  States 

TO  Cuba  and  Pobto  Rico, 

November  15j  1898. 
Sib  :  In  the  revisious  of  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  thoae  engaged 

on  the  work  have  the  advantage  of  exact  statistics  of  importation.  It 
is  ][)ossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  number  of  tons,  of  pounds,  of  yards, 
of  bushels,  and  of  gallons,  and,  in  short,  the  quantity  and  value  of 
every  important  commodity.  Complete  details  of  this  sort  are  not 
obtainable  in  relation  to  Cuban  imports,  and  the  statistics  available 
are  far  from  reliable.  Indeed,  in  three  of  the  principal  custom-houses 
those  in  authority  told  your  commissioner  that  but  small  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  figures  which  are  obtainable.  These  relate  almost 
entirely  to  values,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  many  more  uncertainties 
than  the  more  accurate  exhibits  of  exact  quantities.  For  this  reason 
the  only  practical  method  of  gauging* the  relative  revenue  producing 
powers  of  the  thirteen  schedules  of  the  Cuban  tariff  is  by  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  values  of  importations  by  principal  tariff  classes.  Detail 
tables  showing  the  quantities  of  certain  articles  imported  in  1895  have, 
however,  been  compiled  from  data  at  hand,  and  form  part  of  this  report. 
In  the  following  table  the  year  1896  has  been  selected,  because  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  last  normal  year,  the  war  period  having  so  disturbed 
commerce  that  changes  based  on  figures  of  imports  during  that  period 
would  be  misleading.  In  this  table  will  also  be  found  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  percentage  of  reduction  of  duties  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Santiago  tariff,  or  << minimum  column"  of  the  Spanish 
tariff,  over  the  rates  which  Spain  enforced  by  the  tariff  of  1897,  against 

the  imports  from  countries  other  than  Spain. 
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Nomlicrof Mcbediile.  Commodity.  ""fJSt'^^  areimMof 

*"**•  i«ductioa. 


F»r  cent. 

t:imM9  I 8ton<««.  earth*.  or«w.«-t( $4. 733.  r^SS.  12  64.1 

CIam  II lMetaU,au(lmaDuf«cture«of 2,063,2X1.96.  82.1 

ClAM  III Pharmacy  ami  cU^mkala 2,1M.414.92  58.1 

OIam  IV Cotton,  and  niaoofartiiret*  of 5.908,2u2.28  63.7 

CIjmi  V Hemp,riax.Jut«,  and  other  vefseUble  3.&87,7i3.23  l  62.5 

flbrrs,  and manofacturvs  of. 

Claim  VI WooU,  briatlM,  etc..  and  manufac-  1.060,192.13  70.4 

ture«  of.  , 

nana  VII Silk,  attd  manofacturea  of. 315.010.00'  50.0 

Claaa  VIII Paper  and  iu  aiipUcations ,  1, 257. 132. 94  ,  76.9 

Claaa  IX Wood. etc.. and  man u fact otca  of 2,054.057.57  63.1 

Claaa  X A nimala  and  animal  waatea 3,880.209.64  61.8 

C*laaa  XI Inntruuienta. machinery. etc 2,123,315.43  ,  60.6 

Claaa  XII Alimentary  Hubatancea 31, 179, 2>«9. 98  6L5 

Claaa  XIII MUcelUuieoua 1,115,156.51  61.8 


ToUl ; 61,443.334.65    

(teneral  avemge  all  claaaea 62 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  exhibit  that  schedule  12,  ^^Alimen- 
tiiry  sabstances,'^  covering  all  food  products,  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  schedules,  representing  more  than  half  the  total  imports  into 
Cuba  during  1895,  and  aggregatin^j  over  $31,000,000.  Next  in  impor. 
tance  to  this  is  schedule  4,  '^Cotton  and  manufactures  thereof,''  aggre- 
gating nearly  i§f6,000,00(),  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total  imports;  schedule 
1,  "Ores,  etc.,^  aggregating  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,750,000, ranking 
third,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 

It  may  be  stated  in  round  figures  that  the  difference  between  the 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  the  Spanish  tariff  was  about  two- 
thirds — that  is  to  say,  the  rates  exacted  from  countries  other  than  Spain 
were,  on  the  average,  about  two-thirds  higher  than  those  which  Spain 
exacted  from  commodities  coming  from  that  country  or  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Enormous  as  is  this  differential  duty  against  the  Cubans 
purchasing  in  markets  other  than  the  mother  country,  it  does'  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  The  above  table  was  worked  out  by  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  reduction  on  every  separate  item  mentioned  in  the  Cuban 
tariff,  as  it  was  originally  franieil  by  the  Spanish  Government  and  pat 
in  operation  September,  1897.  Since  then  additional  war  taxes  have 
been  enacted  and  still  more  onerous  charges  exacted. 

A  comparative  table,  therefore,  showing  the  present  rate  of  duty  on 
articles  <»>iiiing  int^>  i'nban  ]K)rts  in  the  i)ossession  of  the  United  States 
and  the  prcm^nt  rate  of  duty  on  articles  of  import  coming  into  Cuban 
ports  ill  \HmmtHHUni  of  Spain,  would  show  a  still  greater  difference,  a 
diflereiicff  whicli  would  probably  warrant  the  statement  that  the  present 
tariff  ouihivA'A  by  t  he  riiite<l  States  is  not  much  over  25  per  cent  of  the 
tariff  which  Spain  at  the  present  moment  is  exacting  for  goods  from 
DOunti  ii'M  othi'i  than  Spain  whicli  may  be  imported  into  ports  of  the 
tllaiid  utill  in  the  jioHHCHHion  of  the  Spanish  (lovernmeut.  In  the  difter- 
^i  VMlfMlniUftiH  allowaiH^e  must  be  made,  however,  for  the  fact  that 

Nieali^tilationH  were  bas^fd  on  tlie  items  of  the  tariff  and  not  on  the 
§$  iff  dtif  iifM  tr^i^ether  <^>mbiiie<l  with  the  quantities  imported.  For 
I  tmmu  th«f  Ubie  in  only  valuable  in  showing  the  great  discrimina- 
\  nniA  call  luA  l>e  umxI  as  a  basis  for  estimating  revenue. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  above  table,  the  following  recapitulation  of 
values  of  exports  and  reshipments  into  Cuba  during  1895  is  given : 

Recapitulation  of  values  of  exports  and  reahipments  in  Cuba  during  1895, 


Exports. 


CUutei  of  goodM. 

Timber 

Cigftn 

Sugar 

MmasiieB 

Rum  and  liquors 

Other  articles 


Total 

Reshipm$nt. 

Foreign  goods 

Spanish  goods 

Total 


Special  exports. . . 
Grand  total 


First  quarter. 


$286. 190. 70 

6, 616,  458. 07 

26, 288, 4.'>6.  91 

427.  886. 11 

352, 393. 44 

1, 332.  714. 86 


iSecond 
quarter. 


$267. 068. 47 

4,  374, 938. 70 

30, 467,  278. 50 

1. 010, 657. 3S 

292. 808. 18 

2, 538. 509. 69 


Third 
quarter. 


$200. 878. 03 

6,  389. 770. 95 

10, 670, 269. 55 

152,205.65 

267,277.53 

2, 738. 024. 01 


Fourth 
quarter. 


$130, 463. 00 

6,666,672.71 

7. 572, 016. 36 

8. 846. 30 

121.991.00 

1,112,242.44 


Total. 


$884, 001. 10 

24.047.841.33 

74,997,021.32 

1,599,595.41 

1, 034, 470. 16 

7, 721, 491. 00 


35, 304, 100.  99  ,  38, 941.  260. 89     20,  427, 425. 72  ,  15, 612, 232. 71  '  110, 285, 020. 31 


16,462.66  i 
61.343.08  i 


76. 805. 73 


8, 477. 91 
27. 477. 62 

35. 955.  53 


17, 667. 05 
28, 718. 17 

46, 285. 22 


27,524.08 
29.276.53 

56, 800. 61 


69(031.69 
146, 815. 40 

215,847.00 


207, 477. 55 


1(36,801.15       2.092,960.13 


153,326.30  I      2.620,645.13 


35.  588. 384. 27     39, 144, 097.  57     22. 566, 071. 07     15,  822, 359. 62  ,  113, 121,  512. 63 


The  ^and  total  of  the  trade  of  the  Cuban  ports  for  the  last  normal 
year  was  nearly  $175,000,000.  Perhaps  with  allowance  for  smuggling 
and  undervaluations  this  total  may  have  reached  $200,000,000 — possi- 
bly exceeded  those  figures.  However  this  may  be,  Cuba,  under  a  sat- 
isfactory government  and  normal  conditions,  may  be  easily  said  to  rep- 
resent from  $200,000,000  to  $250,000,000  in  the  world's  commerce. 
This  fact  gives  some  idea  of  the  vast  trade  possibilities  of  Cuba,  after 
a  complete  rehabilitation  and  industrial  reconstruction  of  the  island. 

BEVENUE  AND   EXPENDITUBES.  . 

The  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  island  of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal 
year  1898-99,  according  to  the  reports  obtained  from  the  honorable 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  Marquis  Rafael  Montoro,  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized:* 


*The  foUowing  balance  sheet  of  receipt*)  and  expenditnres  of  the  government  of 
Cuba  for  the  three  yearn  prior  tu  the  ten  years'  war  will  be  of  especial  interest  at  this 
time;  they  show  that  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1898-99,  as  made  by 
Marquis  Montoro,  are  about  the  same  as  these  budgets  of  thirty  years  ago: 

Budget  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
1863-1864. 


Expenditarea. 


General  ezponditaren — 
State-church  and  Jastice. 

War 

Treaeary 

Navy 

Government 

Public  works 

Fernando  Poo 

Contribution  to. Spain  ... 
Stole 


Amount. 


$856. 

906, 
7,692, 
8,158. 
3,  782. 
2.106, 

906. 

354. 
3,466, 


474.00 
525.00 
584.00 
298.00 
877.00 
100.00 
314.00 
320. 00 
700.00 


Receipta. 


Total 


28,320.192.00 


Taxes  and  imposts 

Costoni-houses 

Internal  revenue 

Lotteries 

St«t*)  property 

Receipts  from  all  other  sources. 
Industry  and  commerce  a 


Amount. 


$4,561,446.00 
11,924,451.00 
1.218,257.00 
8, 733,  980. 00 
3,  530.  079. 00 
491,911.00 
2, 139, 932. 00 


Total 30,480,124.00 


Receipta $30,460,124.00 

Expenses.... 28,320,192.00 

Ezoess ^>\^,^1.^ 

a  Not  included  in  addition. 
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Balance  of  the  eetimated  receipU  and  expenditures  of  the  budget  of  the  ieland  of  Cuba 

for  1898-99, 


Expenditareft. 


Sovereignty  expenditure 

Local: 

General  expenditures 

State-church,  justice,  and  gov- 
ernment   

Treasury 

Public  instruction 

Public  worka  and  communi- 
cations  

Agriculture,    industry,    and 
commeroe 


Deduct  amounts  not  specified. 
Total 


Amount. 


$22,500,808.50 

159. 005. 50 

1, 612,  850. 44 

708. 978. 51 
247, 033. 02 

1,036.582.10 

108. 178. 52 


28,374.045.68 
17. 314. 27 


28,356.731.41 


Keeeipts. 


Amount. 


Taxesand  imposts 86,142,500.00 


Custom-bouses  .. 
Internal  revenue 
Lotteries 


State  property 

Miscellaneous  revenue. 


14,706.000.00 

1, 840. 850. 00 

1, 000, 500. 00 

435,000.00 

1,538,000.00 


Estimates  of  toUl  revenue . '      28. 358»  850. 00 


Receipts $28, 358, 850. 00 

Expenses 36,858,731.41 


Surplus. 


2.018.68 


1864-1865. 


Expenditures. 


Amount. 


General  expenditures. . . 
State-church  and  justice 

War 

Treasury 

Navy 

Qovemment 

Public  works 

Fernando  Po<» 

(Dontribiition  to  Spain . . . 
SUte 


♦054. 
951, 

8,172. 

7, 973. 

3.970, 

2,436. 
651, 
230. 
000, 
0lK», 


248.00 
829.00 
871.00 
010.00 
223.00 
72.'».  00 
337.00 
478.00 
000.00 
000.00 


Total 25,349,721.00 


Receipts . 
Expenses 


Receipts. 


Taxes  and  imposts 

Custom-houses 

Inteniul  revenue , 

Lotteries 

State  pit>perty 

Receipts  from  all  other  sources 
Industry  and  commerce  a 


Total 


Amount. 


$4,804,827.00 
12,661.012.00 
1.204,853.00 
8.734,980.00 
2.321,606.00 
530.840.00 
4,908,296.00 


30.258,017.00 


$30,258,017.80 
25,349,721.00 


ExoCHS 4.908,296.00 

a  Not  included  in  addition. 


1865-1866. 


Expenditures. 


Amount. 


General  expenditures $1.  501. 185. 00 


State-ehuri'h  ami  justice 

War 

Treasury- 

>'avv 

Goveriinieiil 

Public  worliM 

Eernandu  Poo 

Contribution  to  Spain 
State 


977.  :wo.  00 
8.  i:i3,4'«9.  (M> 
7.  896.  6,'5H.  50 
4,  009.  21'0. 0<» 
2,  TkJ-J.  2(HJ.  W 

7«:i,9:u..'»o 

•J8H.  224.  00 
WH),  0<K).  00 
000,  000.  00 


Total !    26.212.284.00 


Receipts. 


Taxe.s  and  ini{><i8ts 

CuHtoni-honwH 

Internal  revenue 

L«»tterie!« 

State  ]»roperty 

Kwe>ii»t»  from  all  other  w»unM*s 
Induntrv  and  ct»nini»*n'e  a , 


Total 


Amount. 


$5,173,485.00 
13,5:J6.020.00 
1,408.8.38.00 
8.734,980.00 
2. 400, 80<j.  00 
534. 550. 00 
5.  645, 388. 00 


ai.  857. 673. 00 


Ri^ceipts . 
Expenses 


$:n,857,673.00 
26, 212,  284. 00 


E  xcess 5, 845, 388. 00 

a  Not  included  in  addition. 
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While  the  revenaes  are  all  derived  from  the  various  species  of  taxa- 
tion exacted  from  the  i>eop]e  of  Cuba,  the  expenditures  are  divided 
into  two  important  classes — those  under  the  head  of  ^^Sovereignty 
expenses,''  or  expenses  of  the  General  Government,  which,  according 
to  this  estimate,  aggregate  $22,500,808.59,  and  those  which,  under  the 
bead  of  "Local  expenses,"  aggregating  $3,87^',237.09,  constitute  the 
expenditures  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  island.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  possibilities  of  revenue  and  the  probable 
future  expenses  of  the  island  of  Cuba  these  receipts  and  expenditures 
should  be  further  examined. 

The  detail  tables  will  be  found  immediately  following  the  report,  the 
summaries  being  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  Taxes  in  Cuba, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  exhibit,  are  collected  under  six  gen- 
eral classifications,  namely:  (1)  Taxes  and  imposts,  including  excise 
and  liquor  taxes,  and  taxes  on  railway  freight  and  passengers.  (2) 
Beceipts  from  custom  houses,  which  include  taxes  on  iniports  and 
exports,  loading  and  unloading  merchandise,  fines  and  passports.  (3) 
Internal  revenue,  including  stamped  paper,*  postage  stamps,  warrants 
for  payment  issued  by  the  state,  diplomas  and  titles,  stamps  on  letters 
of  exchange  or  deeds  of  transfer,  on  insurance  policies,  on  matches,  and 
on  almost  every  other  conceivable  sort  of  deed  and  document.  (4)  Lot- 
teries, which  are  put  down  in  the  above  table  as  yielding  $1,000,500, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  like  that  amount  will  be  realized.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  an  interesting  question 
propounded  your  commissioner  when  in  Havana  was,  What  will  be  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Government  in  relation  to  the  lottery 
already  under  way,  and  for  which  the  Spanish  Government  has  received 
money  for  tickets  soldi  The  drawing  for  this  lottery  will  not  take 
place  until  after  the  military  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  source  of  revenue  will  be  retained 
under  the  United  States  administration  of  affairs.  (5)  Revenue  from 
state  property,  including  rents  and  sale  of  lands  and  rent  from  docks. 
(6)  Revenue  from  miscellaneous  sources,  some  of  which  seem  somewhat 
mythical. 

These  comprise  the  general  sources  of  revenue  which  appear  in  this 
report  and  from  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Marquis  Montoro, 
hoped  to  secure  the  following  sums: 


Sources  of  revenue. 


1.  Taxes  and  inipoeta   

2.  Cnatom-booRes 

3.  Internal  revenue 

4.  Lotteriefl 

5.  State  property 

8.  Misceilaueouft  revenue 

Total  entimated  revenue 


£i4tiniated 

amount, 

Spnnish 

gold. 

$6. 142. 5()0 

14,  705, 000 

1,640.650 

1.900.500 

435,000 

1,536,000 


26, 359. 650 


*  In  Cuba  yoa  maat  use  stamped  paper  in  writing  to  government  officials.  The 
higher  the  official  the  more  expensive  the  stamped  paper  to  be  used,  and,  as  only  a 
certain  number  of  words  are  allowed  per  sheet,  correspondence  with  those  in  «hXsA>Vi!vt- 
ity  may  become  expensive. 
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Ad  to  bow  mach  of  this  has  been  collected,  or  how  mach  can  be  col- 
lected, it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Spanish 
official  reports  are  not  very  reliable  documents  at  the  best,  and  during 
the  last  three  years  of  internal  dissensions,  frequent  changes  in  officials, 
and  war,  they  appear  to  be  at  their  worst.  The  only  possible  light  oq 
the  subject  which  your  commissioner  was  able  to  obUiin  was  a  state- 
ment of  the  actual  taxes  as  levied  between  1887  and  1897,  inclusive, 
and  the  actual  amounts  collected  at  the  customhouses  and  by  the  Bank 
of  Spain  in  Cuba,  for  the  latter  institution  has  a  contract  to  collect  all 
taxes  other  than  customs.  These  tables  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
detail. 

According  to  these  figures — and  they  were  compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  your  commissioner  by  persons  believed  to  be  reliable  and  who 
had  access  to  public  documents — the  custom-house  receipts  of  Cuba  fell 
from  $14,708,509.10  in  1895  to  $9,048,309.94  in  1897-98.  While  the 
value  of  the  tax  receipts  handed  to  the  Spanish  Bank  for  collection 
for  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  exceeded  $5,000,000,  the  actual  money  col- 
lected was  only  $3,266,583.37,  while  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  1897-98, 
out  of  re<*.eipts  aggregating  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,500,000,  only 
$2,377,742.21  was  realized.  The  exhibits  show  that  rural  real  estate^ 
which  under  prosperous  conditions  should  yield  in  taxes  from  $880,000 
to  $1,000,000,  is  incapable  of  paying  anything.  Out  of  receipts  aggre- 
gating  in  1897-98  over  $800,000,  the  Spanish  Bank  only  collected 
$89,661.98  from  these  properties.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  island  to  secure  revenue  from  these  sources,  for  the 
burned  and  destroyed  estates  are  yielding  nothing  to  their  owners. 
City  property,  which  in  times  of  prosperity  should  yield  upward  of 
$2,000,000  or  even  $3,000,000,  in  1897-98  only  yielded  $1,140,230.12. 

This  tax,  however,  and  the  receipts  from  customs  will  be  the  first  to 
recover,  as  the  immediate  effects  of  i>ermaueut  peace  and  honest  gov- 
ernment will  be  felt  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  seaports.  Lotteries 
will  become  a  doubtful,  if  not  impossible,  source  of  revenue.  The  col- 
lections from  internal  revenue  may  keep  up  to  the  estimate,  though  the 
income  from  State  property  and  miscellaneous  revenues  seems  upon 
examination  a  rather  doubtful  resource  for  the  new  government  to  rely 
upon.  Judged  from  the  actual  revenue  collected  in  1897-98,  had  pres- 
ent conditions  prevailed,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  real  revenue 
collected  tor  1898-99  will  reach  more  than  half  the  rosy  estimates  put 
forth  by  the  Marcjuis  Montoro.  The  fact  is  apparent  to  those  who  know 
existing  conditions  in  Cuba  that  the  people  of  the  Island  are  just  now 
in  such  an  impoverished  condition  that  the  agricultural  interests  are 
simply  incapable  of  paying  taxes. 

The  cities  will  soon  be  all  right  again,  and,  under  honest  municipal 
government,  taxes  on  urban  property  will  be  paid.  The  influx  of  com- 
modities of  all  sorts,  to  make  up  for  losses  and  destruction  Dy  war  and 
low  stocks  due  to  the  blockade,  will  increase  the  custom-house  receipts. 
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The  reductiou  of  duties  on  machinery  and  railway  supplies  may  increase 
the  importations  of  these  articles,  and  thus  the  lower  rates  of  duty  will 
yield  a  revenue  which  the  present  high  rates,  by  making  importations 
impossible,  fail  to  do.  By  putting  an  end  to  smuggling,  and  by  hon- 
estly administering  the  custom-houses,  the  United  States  Government 
may  increase  the  revenue,  but  the  proposed  reduction  of  duties  will 
offset  this.  Unless,  therefore,  some  new  source  of  revenue  is  found 
practicable,  and  the  Spanish  seem  to  have  exhausted  all  known  means 
of  raising  revenue,  reliance  for  the  future  will  have  to  be  on  five  of  the 
six  revenue  sources  above  enumerated.  If  for  the  first  year  or  two  they 
should  yield  in  all  $15,000,000,  it  will  probably  be  all  the  revenue  that 
may  safely  be  estimated.  Much  will  naturally  depend  uiion  the  for- 
eign imports. 

Aside  from  special  imports,  such  as  specie,  leaf  tobacco,  etc.,  the 
value  of  the  imports  into  Cuba  the  last  normal  year  (1895)  was  upward 
of  $60,000,000.  An  average  tariff  rate  of  li5  per  cent  on  this  valuation 
of  imported  merchandise  would  itself  yield  $15,000,000.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  duties  collected  in  1895  were  $14,587,920.57,  on  a  total 
imi>ortation  of  merchandise  other  than  specie  of  $01,443,334.65,  or 
about  an  average  of  25  per  cent.  To  be  sure,  the  nominal  tariff  rates 
were  much  higher  in  1895  than  they  will  be  in  1899,  but  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  making  up  for  the  loss  by  reason  of  lower  duties  by  abolish- 
ing smuggling  and  honestly  administering  the  custom-houses.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  estimate  on  this,  because  to  do  so  with  any 
degree  of  success  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  to  figures  the  losses 
of  revenue  by  smuggling,  undervaluation,  and  niisclassification.  This 
is  an  impossibility. 

THE   CUBAN  TARIFF. 

The  tariff  which  the  Spanish  Government  enacted  and  put  in  force 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  in  September,  1897,  and  which,  with  modifications 
in  the  shape  of  war  taxes,  is  in  force  to-day  in  the  ports  of  Cuba  in 
possession  of  the  Spanish  Government,  is  based  upon  the  preceding 
tariffs.  Both  this  tariff  and  its  predecessors  seem  to  lack  rational  basis 
so  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  the  aim  apparently  being  to  secure  by  the 
means  of  exorbitant  customs  duties  revenue  for  the  Spanish  exchequer 
and  profits  for  Spanish  subjects,  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Cuba.  While  the  duties  seem  to  have  been 
levied  with  this  idea,  the  classifications  and  methods  of  administration 
are  so  complicated  and  obscure,  that  they  easily  lend  themselves  to 
every  known  species  of  revenue  fraud,  from  false  classifications  and 
undervaluations  to  smuggling  of  the  most  barefaced  character.  In 
fact,  after  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  Cuban  tariff  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted and  an  examination  of  several  hundred  witnesses  in  Havana  and 
other  cities  of  Cuba,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  almost  every  form 
of  revenue  iniquity  has  been  perpetrated  by  the  ruling  powers  upon  the 
people  of  this  island. 
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in  the  proposed  tarifif  will  be  put  at  $15  per  ton,  or  $1.50  per  sack  of 
100  kilos  (220  x>ounds),  payable  in  United  States  currency.  This  seems 
a  high  rate  for  au  article  of  prime  necessity;  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  above  table,  it  is  a  reduction  of  nearly  two-thirds  from 
the  present  rate  adopted  by  the  Spanish  authorities  on  flour  coming 
into  Cuba  from  the  United  States.  While  discussing  methods  of 
assessing  rates  of  duty  found  to  be  in  vogue  at  the  present  time  in 
Havana,  attention  is  directed  to  a  few  other  settlements  of  duties  on 
articles  of  everyday  consumption,  an  examination  of  which  will  con- 
vince a  business  man,  no  matter  how  experienced  in  imx>orting,  that  no 
human  being  could  forecast  exactly  the  amount  of  duty  the  custom- 
houses of  Ouba  would  exact  on  a  bill  of  goods  until  the  settlement  was 
placed  before  him.* 


*  Sample  invoicei  of  Havana  cusfom-hovte. 

Settlement  of  dniien  on  10  cases  bacon;  grosts  weight,  2,500  kilos: 

Net  weight,  2,200  kilos,  hy  10.80=100 $237.60 

Unloading  tax  ($1  per  1,000  kilos) 2.50 

20  per  cent  additional  tax 48.02 

Port  charges  (25  cents  per  1,000  kilos) .82 

288.74 
Official  value,  $660;  10  per  cent,  KM,  payable  in  bank  biUa. 

Settlement  of  duties  on  10  tierces  lard ;  gross  weight,  2,100  kilos: 

Net  weight,  1,848  kilos,  at  $10.80  per  100  kilos 199.58 

Unloading  tax 2. 10 

20  per  cent  additional  tax 40.33 

Port  tax .52 

242.63 
Official  value,  $551.40;  10  per  cent,  $55.44. 

Settlement  of  10  boxes  codfish,  weighing  550  kilos : 

550  kilos,  at  $2.50  per  100  kilos 13.75 

Unloading  tax .55 

20  per  cent  additional  tax 2.88 

Port  dues .14 

17.30 
Official  value,  $71.50;  10  per  cent,  $7.15,  in  bank  bills. 

Settlement  of  10  bags  of  coffee;  gross  weight.  1,000  kilos: 

Net  weight.  900  kilos,  at  $12.15  per  100  kilos 109.35 

Unloading  tax 1.00 

20  i>er  cent  additional  tax 22. 07 

Port  dues .25 

132.67 
Official  value,  $225;  10  per  cent,  $22.50.  in  bank  bills. 

Settlement  of  duties  on  10  drums  codfish,  weighing  600  kilos : 

600  kilos,  at  $2.50  per  100  kilos 15.00 

Unloading  tax .60 

20  per  cent  additional  tax 3, 12 

Port  dues .15 

18.87 
Official  value,  $78;  10  per  cent,  $7.80,  in  bank  bills. 

Settlement  of  5  bundles  empty  bags,  weighing  2,500  kilos: 

2,500  kilos,  at  $7.58  per  100  kilos 189.50 

15  per  cent  additional  tax 28. 42 

Unloading  tax 2,50 

20  per  cent  additional  tax 44.08 

Port  dues .02 

265.12 
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The  danger  of  the  Uuited  States  adopting  the  Santiago  tariff,  which 
Spain  cunningly  prepared  in  her  own  interests,  may  be  emphasized  by 
the  selection  from  the  schedules  of  a  few  items  of  prime  necessities, 
nearly  all  of  which  come  from  the  United  States,  and  comparing  these 
rates  with  those  levied  under  the  McKinley  treaty,  the  tariff  of  1892, 
the  tariff  of  1897,  and  the  tariff  of  1898,  and  the  tariff  against  foreign 
countries  of  1898,  which  is  now  enforced  in  ports  of  Cuba  in  the  iwsses- 
sion  of  the  United  States  Government. 

For  this  puq)ose  a  table  has  been  worked  out  in  American  currency. 
The  reason  for  using  American  money  as  the  basis  for  comparison  in 
this  case  is  the  fact  developed  in  the  table,  that  with  the  payment  of 
duties  in  American  gold  instead  of  Spanish  gold,  the  duties  will  be 
slightly  enhanced,  and  hence  we  find  the  nites  levied  by  the  Santiago 
tariff  will  in  some  instances  be  quite  equal  to  those  exacted  by  the 
Spanish  tariff  of  1897,  and  only  slightly  less  than  those  now  exacted 
after  adding  the  additional  ^^war  taxes." 

Official  value,  $546.25:  10  per  cent,  $54.(12,  in  bank  bills. 

Settlement  of  10  barrels  beans,  weij^hing  1,400  kilos : 

MOO  kilos,  at  |2.«0  per  100  kilos $36.40 

Unloading  Ux 1.40 

20  per  cent  additional  tax 7.66 

Portdaes .86 

45.71 
Oflloial  value,  $91 ;  10  per  cent,  $0.10,  in  bank  bills. 

Total  amount  of  custom-house  duties  on  300  demijohns  gin  imported : 

300  dem^ohns  gin,  weighing,  gross,  5,800  kilos,  containing  4,800  liters  gin,  with  alcoholic 

graduation  of  5(P,  Gay  Lunsac  at  15^  Centigrade  temperature,  viz,  less  than  20<^  Cartier 

(No.  284  a  of  customs  tariff) :  Spanish 

gold. 

4,800  liters,  at  $21  per  100  liters $1,008.00 

Discharge  tax.  5.800  kilos,  at  $1  per  1.000  kiloH 5.80 

Special  Ux  od  drink,  4,800  liters,  at  $0.12  per  liter 576. 00 

Duty  on  demijohns  (No.  10  of  customs  tariff),  1,000  kilos,  at  $2.30  per  100  kilos 23. 00 

Wartax,  20  i»er  cent  on  $1,612.80 322.66 

Portduty,  5,800  kilos,  at  $0.25  per  1,000  kilos 1.46 

1. 936. 81 

Bank  bills. 

Value  of  4,800  liters,  at.$26per  100  liters.  $1,248.  10  per  cent 124.80 

Talue  of  1,000  kilos,  at  $7  per  100  kilos,  $70, 10  per  cent 7. 00 

131.80 
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Dvtiti  paid  in  Cuba  per  100  kilo*  in  TJiMed  Slatti  aurateg. 


SentloD  namlior. 

lU^of 

sis 

kul  so  re.'i- 

Pn»Bt 

TaHfff  lined  ■■•t«]  ■■■Inii 

Tmrlff 

Tuiir 

fir-1  col 

Commodillu. 

tn-tj. 

InipuTU-d 
Irlu  oihBF 
b-rore  ■  «u 
wlded.  IIWT. 

atbrc  lh>n 

-716 

IU3) 

sss 

(tJJ 

•1.N 

•BO 

iS5' 

*■""■ 

.:» 

.« 

K 

.U 

m 

Fiw. 

iu 

'"" 

Sewing  muhliiM . 

3.«l 

3.W 

«.I5 

4.00 

A  glance  at  the  table  printed  above  shows  that  the  rate  of  duty  at 
present  levied  by  thetarilt'  in  force  in  Cuban  ports  in  possession  of  the 
United  iStatesoncodtisli,  when  paid  in  United  States  currency,  is  $2.r>0 
per  100  kilos  against  i'2'lti  exacted  by  the  Spanish  tariff  before  the 
"war  tax"  was  added,  after  the  tjigning  of  the  protocol,  August  12, 
1898.  The  duty  ou  cheese,  910.8«,  by  the  tariPf  of  1S!I7,  and  #12.40 
under  the  present  Spanish  tarifT,  is  $12  under  the  present  American  or 
Santiago  tariff.  Also  note  the  items  of  nnudiinery,  boilers,  steel  rails, 
and  agricultural  iinpleuients.  A  practical  illustration  of  the  enormous 
daties  assessed  on  inacliiuery  and  railway  supplies  was  given  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Miles,  a  railway  expert,  who  testified  l>efore  your  commissioner 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  Stat<.'s  supplies  all  locomotives  for  Cuba,  but 
that  it  was  impossible  to  import  them  there  under  the  old  tarill'or  the 
tariff  put  in  force  in  (Juban  |)orts  in  [Kissession  of  the  United  States. 
The  custom  hou.te  duties,  he  caid.  on  locomotives  cost  mure  than  the 
locomotives  themselves.  He  gives  an  histance  of  an  engine  sold  to  the 
Uovernment  for  the  Trotcha  Kailruitd.  llis  concern  took  the  contract 
from  Campos,  and  he  wanted  them  to  pay  duty  on  that  li>comotive, 
which  cowt  f.  o.  b,  in  New  York  *5,400,  and  which,  acconiing  to  the  pres- 
ent tariff  in  Cuba,  would  have  been  dutiable  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $7,000  Spanish  gold.  It  was  the  same,  he  said,  with  other 
railroad  supplies.  Duties  on  rolling  stock  in  general  were  heavier  than 
the  value  of  the  goods  in  the  United  States. 
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Another  gentleman,  Mr.  E.  H.  Pearson,  an  Englishman,  manager  of 
the  Western  Railroad  of  Oaba,  informed  yoor  commissioner  that  nnder 
the  new  tariff  adopted  by  the  United  States  practically  the  same  duties 
and  charges  were  exacted  as  under  the  old  Spanish  tariff  now  in  force, 
and  the  only  rednction  wonld  be  the  20  per  cent  which  was  added  dur- 
ing the  war.  Against  this,  as  we  have  seen,  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  duties  were  practically  paid  in  United 
States  currency,  which  means  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  so  that  the 
Cuban  railway  manager  would  be  in  no  better  condition  under  the  new 
tariff  than  under  the  old.  The  railways  as  an  industry  in  Cuba  have 
suffered  fully  as  much  as  the  plantations,  for,  in  addition  to  loss  of 
fireight  due  to  stoppage  of  work,  they  have  also  lost  material.  The 
reduction  of  these  duties  will  alike  benefit  the  Cuban  railways  and  the 
American  manufacturers,  for  under  a  reasonable  tariff  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  large  importation  of  these  articles.  Bails,  locomotives,  parts  of 
locomotives,  ironwork  of  every  sort,  carriages,  wheels,  axles,  says  Mr. 
Pearson  in  his  testimony,  have  been  imported  from  the  United  States. 
With  a  reasonable  tariff  the  coaches  would  be  bought  from  the  United 
States.  The  American  locomotives  are  better  fitted  for  the  rough  roads 
of  Cuba  than  the  English  locomotives,  which  are  too  finely  built. 

As  Mr.  Pearson  is  himself  an  Englishman,  and  represents  English 
interests,  he  may  be  considered  an  impartial  witness  when  testifying 
as  to  the  advantages  of  the  United  States  market  for  this  line  of  com- 
modities over  the  English  market.  Since  the  enaction  of  the  Santiago 
tariff  in  Cuban  ports  in  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  wisely  issued  an  order  admitting  agricultural 
implements  free  of  duty.  It  was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment,  when  it  adopted  the  tariff'  of  Cuba  which 
Spain  had  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  her  own  products,  the 
products  which  she  was  able  to  purchase  of  other  countries  and  reship 
as  Spanish  products  to  Cuba,  to  adopt  such  apparent  inequalities  as 
the  above  table  indicates.  Nor  was  it  the  intention  of  our  Oovernment 
to  replace  the  exactions  inaugurated  by  Spain  against  other  countries 
by  duties  as  heavy  and  in  some  respects  even  heavier  than  those  of  the 
tariff  of  1897.  The  aim  has  therefore  been,  as  far  as  possible,  to  correct 
these  inequalities,  and  to  substitute  lower  and  uniform  duties. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  examined  in  Havana  and  other  cities  of  Cuba 
earnestly  requested  that  the  rates  of  duty  of  the  McKinley  reciprocity 
treaty  be  reenacted  on  articles  coming  from  the  United  States.  In 
support  of  this  they  urged  the  fact  that  the  Spanish-Cuban  war  wa^  to 
a  large  extent  a  commercial  war;  that  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley 
reciprocity  treaty  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Cuban  producer  and  brought 
to  an  end  a  period  of  considerable  industrial  prosperity  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba.  The  figures  of  imx>ortations  into  Cuba  during  the  years  in  which 
reciprocity  was  in  force  bear  evidence  of  this.  The  first  year  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty  the  amount  of  imports  from  the  United  States  vql\i^ 
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Caba  was  $11,000,000;  the  second  year,  $17,000,000;  and  the  last  year 
it  amounted  to  $23,000,000.  We  were  able,  under  this  treaty,  to  have 
the  Gaban  market  entirely  to  ourselves.  The  English,  French,  and 
Germans  were  left  out  altogether.  These  figures  do  not  fully  indicate 
the  benefits  arising  from  the  reciprocity  treaty.  The  only  attainable 
figures  are  from  Spanish  sources,  and  therefore  very  much  allowance 
must  be  made  for  undervaluation,  false  classification,  and  smuggling. 
In  view  of  this  there  are  some  competent  authorities  who  contend  that 
if  the  above  figures  were  all  multiplied  by  two  it  would  give  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  the  value  of  the  commodities  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  Cuba  during  this  prosperous  period. 

The  effect  of  what  the  Cubans  call  the  McKinley  reciprocity  treaty 
(July  1,  1892,  to  August  27,  1894)  was  almost  magical,  and  many  wit- 
nesses referred  to  that  period  not  only  as  the  most  prosperous  recent 
years  in  Cuba,  but  as  giving  them  opportunity  for  improving  their 
estates,  and  making  purchases  otherwise  impossible.  Note  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Luis  Ponvert,  of  Hormiguero : 

One  thing  we  need  is  cheap  luml»er.  Oar  lumber  comes  from  Pensaoolft,  Mobile, 
etc.  This  is  the  pooreat  laoiber,  and  they  charge  ns  from  $20  to  $30  per  1,000  feet. 
The  poorer  classes  can  not  afi'ord  this,  and  they  have  to  build  their  homes  oat  of 
sheaves  and  palm  leaves.  I  think  it  demoralizes  the  people  to  live  in  these  hats 
instead  of  living  decently.  Hardware  should  also  have  a  lower  duty.  I  have  here 
an  invoice  of  ordinary  things,  such  as  wire,  nails,  oil,  etc.,  the  value  of  which  was 
$416.45,  but  upon  which  I  had  to  pay  $234.84  duty.  The  bad  facilities  of  commoni- 
cation  and  the  utter  lack  of  roads  is  another  thing  that  should  be  attended  to.  If 
the  road  was  laid  along  the  middle  of  the  island,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  To  show 
you  one  effect  of  the  McKinley  reciprocity  treaty,  the  carpenter  estimated  $2,800 
upon  the  station  I  have  here,  but  I  bought  this  in  New  York  for  $S00,  and  was  able 
to  brin<;  it  in  free  of  duty  owing  to  the  McKinley  reciprocity  treaty.  Since  then  I 
know  of  another  house  that  cost  $700  in  the  States,  and  had  a  duty  on  it  of  $1,200, 
so  it  was  abandoned  and  sold  by  the  custom-house  for  $340. 

This  idea  also  takes  form  in  a  statement  made  your  commissioner  by 
Czarniko,  Macdougall  &  Co.,  who  say : 

It  would  hardly  be  right  to  have  all  countries  trading  with  Cuba  on  the  same  bmeis 
aH  the  Til i ted  Statt^s.  Under  the  tarifl*  you  sent  us  the  United  States  would  not 
have  any  advantage  over  any, other  countries.  We  therefore  suggest  a  modos 
viveudi  between  Cuba  and  the  United  StatOH.  Cuba  is  a  large  proiiucer  of  sugar 
and  a  fair  consumer  of  American  goods,  and  the  United  States  being  a  large  con- 
sumer of  sugar  and  manufacturer  of  goods  used  in  Cuba,  the  two  should  enter  into 
some  satisfactory  reciprocity  treaty  which  would  settle  forever  the  present  difticultiee 
and  starvation  in  Cuba.  If  the  conditions  in  the  above  tariff  are  changed  as  sug- 
gested, and  a  reciprocity  treaty  is  made  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
whereby  all  goo<ls  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  pay  30  to  50  per  cent 
more  duty  when  entering  Cuba  than  those  specified  in  the  tariff  yon  sent  us,  and  in 
exchange  Cuba  sugara  and  tobacco  are  admitted  into  this  country  with  a  reduction 
on  the  present  duties  of  30  to  40  per  cent,  the  Administration  will  have  solved  the 
Cuban  question.  This  reciprocity  treaty  would  lead  to  snch  prosperity  in  Caba  that 
all  its  inhabitants  would  be  at  work  in  one  year  hence,  with  such  good  resalte 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  would  not  think  any  more  of  politics.  In  suggest- 
ing the  reciprocity  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  we  are  fhlly  aware 
that  while  it  will  help  Cuba  it  certainly  will  be  also  of  a  great  deal  of  benefit  to 
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tiie  United  States.  The  trade  between  the  two  countries  while  the  reciprocity 
treaty  lasted  showed  that  the  CubanH  bought  very  large  amonntfl  from  the  United 
States. 

To  what  extent  the  repeal  of  this  reciprocity  treaty  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  war  it  is  impossible  to  say,  nor  is  such  a  discussion 
within  the  province  of  this  report,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  the  present 
industrial  condition  of  the  island.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be  found 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  island  of  Cuba  visited  by  your  commissioner  a 
very  strong  feeling  that  the  closer  the  ties  of  reciprocal  trade  are 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  better  for  that  island.  How- 
ever wise  or  desirable  the  recommendation  of  these  rates  might  be  for 
those  in  Cuba  who  purchase  our  commodities  and  those  in  the  United 
States  who  purchase  sugar — the  principal  export  of  Cuba — the  necessity 
of  raising  revenue  sufficient  for  the  immediate  needs  of  Cuba  precluded 
the  possibility  of  seriously  considering  such  a  plan  under  existing  or 
present  conditions.  While  the  testimony  of  this  phase  of  Cuba's  indus- 
trial history  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  and  the  fact  of  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  recommendation  of  the  McKinley  treaty  is  of 
value  as  giving  expression  to  this  natural  sentiment,  the  present  need 
of  revenue  for  Cuba  makes  it  incumbent  at  this  time  to  construct  a 
tariff  based  upon  the  one  now  in  force  in  Cuban  ports  in  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  this  work,  and  before  analyzing 
such  meager  figures  as  have  been  attainable  in  relation  to  the  Cuban 
budget,  it  will  be  interesting  to  call  attention  to  a  vigorous  and  able 
statement  made  to  your  commissioner  by  Senor  Don  Munoz  del  Monte. 
This  statement  is  quoted  because  it  seemed  to  put  incisively  the  atti- 
tude of  Spain  to  Cuba  in  fiscal  matters,  and  at  the  same  time  brings 
together  with  considerable  force  the  facts  and  figures  already  presented 
in  this  report: 

The  Cuban  tariff  in  the  second  important  question  of  actual  interest.  As  his- 
torical documents  and  as  proof  of  the  craft  and  absorbing  ambition  of  Spain,  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  tariff  law  of  1892,  combined  with  the  law  of  commer- 
cial relations  with  Spain  (enacted  in  1882  and  somewhat  modified  afterwards)  and 
of  the  present  tariff  (of  8th  August,  1897).  The  exclusive  aim  of  these  custom-house 
laws  is  to  afford  an  exaggerated  protection  to  Spanish  productions  by  means  of  an 
overcharge  of  differential  duty  on  foreign  gootls,  which  amounts  to  200,  300,  and 
even  500  per  cent  (and  sometimes  more)  on  the  duty  paid  by  Spanish  importations. 
These  laws  form  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  and  absurd  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
impoBed  by  force  or  by  cunning  on  a  weak  and  unhappy  people. 

By  means  of  her  liHcal  legislation  Spain  has  been  able  to  heap  large  treasures  at  the 
exjiense  of  Cuba,  and  this,  strange  enough,  during  a  period  that  will  remain  remark- 
^Ue  in  the  economical  history  of  the  world  by  the  ruin  of  the  cane-sugar  industry. 
The  Ciiban  planters  have  made  during  that  time  (from  1884  to  1895)  gigantic  efforts 
in  order  to  improve  their  plantations  and  machinery;  but  with  the  only  result  of 
increasing  the  profits  of  the  Spanish  officials,  manufacturers,  and  agriculturists. 
The  destmctiye  operations  of  those  commercial  laws,  and  the  impending  ruin  of 
Caba  have  been  the  subject  of  repeated  complaints,  particularly  since  1890;  and  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  last  insarreotion  broke  out  (in  1K95)  a  detailed  memorandwis\. 
was  sent  by  the  Caban  planters  to  the  Cortes,  then  assembled  Vu  ^^^iV^,  Vn  ^VxOcl 
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memorandam  it  was  literally  stated:  ''That  the  uneasinees  and  discontent  prevail- 
ing in  Cuba  proceeded  mainly,  if  not  excliiHively,  from  economical  cantes.  That 
modern  history  teaches  and  logic  confirms  the  truth  that,  aa  long  as  the  graTe 
economical  questions  which  interest  and  convulse  Cuba  are  not  settled,  no  moral 
peace  and  no  oontidence  in  the  future  are  to  be  expected." 

The  Cortes,  as  well  as  the  Spanii^h  mininters,  not  only  received  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence each  and  every  complaint  coming  from  the  representatives  of  Cuban  indastriee, 
but,  considering  the  facts  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  happy  offieial  and 
industrial  interests  favored  by  law,  the  minister  of  the  colonies  describes  literally 
the  protection  granted  to  the  Spanish  industries  as  **  the  sacred  patrimony  of  the 
Spanish  nation/'  (Preface  to  the  Cuban  tariff  law  of  1892.)  The  same  minister 
declared  in  an  otticial  document  (Budget  law  of  1892-93)  that  **  Cnba  was  in  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  for  the  fotnre.''  (Lapros- 
peridad  de  Cuba  ha  renacitlo  vigoroHa,  y  su  riqneza  se  desenvuelve  en  t^rminos 
tales  que  permiten  dosechar  del  ilnimo  todo  pesimismo  para  elporvenir.) 

These  words  may  be  taken  in  conjunctiou  with  the  testimony  of  many 
other  witnesses  who  have  openly  insisted  that  the  Cnban  war  was  a 
commercial  war,  culminating  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the 
McKinley  reciprocity  treaty.  The  data  herewith  presented  in  relation 
to  the  iniquitous  and  discriminating  tarifif  rates  also  have  more  or  less 
bearing  upon  the  present  industrial  condition  of  the  island,  and  both 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  the  formation  of  snch  fnture  legis- 
lation  as  may  be  adopted  in  any  program  or  policy  having  for  its  aim 
the  rehabilitation  or  industrial  reconstruction  of  Cuba. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  revenue  for  Cuba,  attention  is  called  to  a 
carefully  considered  statement  made  by  Mr.  Louis  V.  Placd.  Mr.  Plac£ 
is  a  Cuban  by  birth,  and  for  many  years  has  occupied  an  active  i)08ition 
in  commercial  circles  in  Havana.  He  has  represented  there  probably  the 
largest  shipping  interests  of  the  island,  and  was  recommended  to  your 
commissioner  as  a  man  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  commerce  of  Cuba.  For  this  reason,  and  because  his  statement 
distinctly  represents  another  phase  of  Cuban  sentiment  in  relation  to 
the  United  States,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  full  statement  of  Mr.  Plact^  will  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix.* In  common  with  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Plac^  takes 
the  ground  that  in  framing  the  tarifif  which  is  to  be  put  in  force  daring 
the  military  occupation  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  enact  a  decidedly  discriminating  rate  of 
duty  for  this  country. 

The  contention  is,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Plac^  and  those  who  advocate 
his  views,  that  the  present  customhouse  tarifif  and  regulations  for  ports 
in  Cuba  in  possession  of  the  United  States  do  not  advance  or  improve 
the  situation.  They  are  fearful  that  a  tariff  which  lowers  the  rate  of 
duties  all  around  and  makes  them  uniform  alike  for  the  United  States 
and  all  other  countries  will  simply  in  effect  transfer  the  trade  which 
Spain  formerly  unnaturally  held  by  enormous  differential  daties  for 
countries  other  than  herself  to  European  nations — England,  Oermany, 


*  The  appendix  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  report  will  be  published 
separate  document  on  the  completion  of  the  various  reports  on  Cnba. 
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and  France,  for  example-— and  that  in  the  change  the  loser  will  be  the 
United  States.  This  Mr.  Plac^  denounces  as  an  "  incalculable  error." 
Against  this  radical  view  of  the  situation  may  be  quoted  the  testimony 
of  other  gentlemen,  presumably  well  informed  on  tlie  subject,  who  give 
it  as  their  opinion  that  on  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  commodities 
which  Ouba  requires  the  United  States  need  fear  no  foreign  competition. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  and  Pulp  Association  (Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman),  speaking 
for  the  association,  is  decidedly  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Plac^  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
if  this  country  expects  to  enjoy  the  larger  share  of  the  Cuban  trade. 
Mr.  Lyman  thinks  that,  to  insure  the  United  States  securing  the  paper 
trade  of  Cuba,  it  will  be  necessary  ''to  so  frame  the  schedule  of  duties 
on  paper  that  not  only  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  Spain  shall  dis- 
api>ear,  but  that  we  shall  have  some  protection  from  the  aggressive 
competition  of  Germany  and  England."  To  still  further  emphasize  the 
importance  of  such  discrimination,  Mr.  Lyman  informs  your  commis- 
sioner that  at  the  present  time  we  appear  to  be  actually  at  a  disad- 
vantage  in  the  matter  of  transportation  rates  compared  with  England, 
Oermany,  and  France — in  other  words,  that  the  present  rates  of  trans- 
I)ortation  indicate  an  actual  excess  in  the  rate,  for  Instance,  on  printing 
paper  of  20  per  cent  from  New  York  to  Havana  over  the  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  Havana,  while  the  rate  from  Havre  is  even  slightly  less 
than  the  rate  f^om  Liverpool.  Without  presenting  any  facts  in  relation 
to  Oermany,  Mr.  Lyman  presumes  that  the  rates  from  Oermany  will 
not. differ  much  from  those  he  cites  as  applied  to  England  and  France. 
The  testimony  of  these  witnesses  is  especially  referred  to  and  attention 
invited  to  the  full  statement  of  this  phase  of  our  fiscal  relations  with 
Cuba,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  your  commissioner,  it  is  a  subject  that 
should  receive  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Oovernment. 

The  general  instructions  received  by  your  commissioner  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  policy  of  the  Administration  was  not  favorable  to  dis- 
criminations in  tariff  rates  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  that  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  take  its  chances  in  the  Cuban  trade  with 
the  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  that  the  object  to  be  attained  in 
any  readjustment  of  the  tariff  to  be  enforced  in  Cuba  during  military 
occupation  by  the  United  States  was  the  lowest  possible  rates  on  all 
commodities  of  general  consumption  consistent  with  sufficient  revenue 
to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Oovernment.  For  this  reason  no  spe- 
cial inquiry  was  made  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Placed,  Mr. 
Lyman,  and  others  recommending  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  United 
States;  nor  is  your  commissioner  prepared,  without  further  inquiry 
along  these  lines,  to  make  any  recommendations  on  a  subject  which 
involves  complicated  international  relations  with  other  countries. 

There  will  be  found  in  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Place  an  assertion 
to  the  effect  that  by  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  what  he 
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calls  the  miDimutn  colonin  in  the  Spanish  tarifif,  or  what  has  been  des- 
ignated as  the  Santiago  tariff,  the  revenne  of  Cuba  on  costoms  will  be 
reduced  to  $5,000,000.  Ooming  from  a  practical  man,  who  has  given 
much  study  to  the  question  of  Ouban  revenue,  such  a  statement 
naturally  commands  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  United  States 
Government  has  adopted  and  put  in  force  the  minimum  column  of 
the  Spanish  tariff.  In  the  second  place,  this  report,  while  retaining 
in  many  cases  the  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  the  '^  minimum  column,'' 
has  made  in  many  instances  decided  reductions  from  those  minimum- 
column  rates.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Place's  statement  is  based  upon  reli- 
able facts,  the  present  tariff  in  iM)rt8  in  Cuba  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  should  be  yielding  less  revenue  than  was  collected  under 
the  general  Spanish  tariff'  of  1897  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  If  the 
port  of  Santiago,  which  has  been  longest  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  working  of  this  tariff,  Mr. 
Place's  estimate  as  to  I'cvenue  falls  far  short  of  the  amount  which  an 
honest  administration  of  the  custom-houses  by  American  officials  may  be 
hoped  to  realize. 

Below  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  total  custom-house  receipts  from 
1880  to  1897,  inclusive,  at  the  Santiago  custom-house: 


Tear.  !     Amonnt.  Year.  Amoant.  Year.  Amoimt. 


1888 '    $681,629.03      1802 1512,925.02      1897 $4SS.SI0. 

1887 633.567.83      1893 508,253.76 


1888 657,143.18  1894 649,237.28,  Total 7.M8,S0lJ 

1889 667,359.36  1895 738, 643. 66      Average  per  an- 

1890 754,715.64  1896 637.746.45   i      mini 639,041.1 

1891 ,  794.939.06, 


According  to  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  last  year  the  Spanish 
authorities  only  collected  $432,340.49,  and  that  average  receipts  per 
annum  for  the  twelve  years  at  this  custom-house  have  been  $639,041.80. 

The  rates  recommended  take  into  consideration  all  the  statements 
submitted  to  your  commissioner  in  relation  to  the  enormity  of  the  frttuds 
in  the  several  Cuban  custom-houses.  It  is  believed  that  while  the 
rates  of  duty  in  the  tariff  have  been  enormously  high,  the  amounts  turned 
over  to  the  Cuban  government  by  the  Spanish  officials  have  been  cor- 
respondingly small;  that  the  miiiinium  column  of  the  tariff,  with  an 
additional  redu<*tion  as  herewith  proposed,  assuming  that  the  collec- 
tions of  duties  are  honestly  made,  smuggling  stopped,  and  classification 
enforced,  will  yield  at  the  least  possible  estimate  as  much  revenue  as 
the  ])resent  tariff.* 


*  The  following  extract  from  a  repoi-t  made  l»y  vour  commissioner  siibsequently 
and  dated  December  19,  1898,  after  the  oonimiHMiouer  had  viHited  Santiago,  gives 
additional  information  on  the  revenue  possibilities  under  I'nited  States  adminis- 
tration : 

'*  Several  of  the  more  important  snjjgestionK  resulting  from  the  experiences  of 
United  States  custom-house  oHicials  at  Santiago  have  been  adopted  and  wiU  be 
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The  sitaation  in  Oaba,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  castoms  is  con- 
cerned, is  so  admirably  summed  up  in  a  statement  prepared  especially 
for  your  commissioner  by  a  prominent  American  commercial  house 
which  has  had  many  years'  experience  in  the  commerce  of  the  West 
Indies,  that  it  is  herewith  given  in  full: 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult;  if  uot  impossible,  to  give  yon  even  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  collection  of  cuatomH  dues  in  the  island  of  Cuba  under  an  intelligent  and 
upright  admin iHtration.  It  is,  therefore,  very  venturesome  to  propose  changes  and 
modifications  in  the  existing  tariffs,  if  in  these  changes  and  modifications  the  inten- 
tion is  to  find  a  basis  on  which  to  obtain  a  determinate  sum  that  shall  aid  in  defray- 
ing the  general  expenses  of  the  island  of  Cuba  during  the  government  and  admin- 
istr:ition  of -the  island  by  the  United  States. 

There  are  not,  never  have  been,  or  can  be,  official  data  or  details  affording  the 
means  of  knowing  even  approximately  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports,  nor 
can  those  referring  to  exports  be  considered  true  and  exact.  This  lack  of  informa- 
tion and  statistics  soited  the  Spanish  Government  itself  primarily,  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  system  of  smuggling  and  frauds  which  has  obtained  in  the 
costom-houses  of  Cuba  was  practically  authorized  by  the  Government  itself. 

Smuggling  has  been  perfectly  organized  in  various  periods  on  bases  and  rules 
discussed  and  approved,  every  employee,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  partici- 
pating, and  the  product  being  divided  weekly  without  any  one  of  them  failing  in 
turn  t-o  practice  it  for  his  own  special  advantage  and  to  the  prejudice  and  loss  of 
the  general  organization.  Where  no  such  organization  existed,  each  person  o])erated 
for  his  own  account. 

This  was  stated  and  proved,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  SpaniHh  people,  and  amid 
the  protests  and  insults  of  the  senators  and  deputies  in  the  Cortes,  by  the  general 
intendant  of  the  treasury  (the  second  authority,  coming  next  after  the  captain- 
general),  D.  Caucio  Villamil,  publishing  these  organizations  and  proving  that  a 
large  number  of  employees  had  contracted  and  were  obliged  to  remit  monthly  to 
Madrid,  to  their  protectors,  not  only  the  total  of  their  salaries,  but  also  large  addi- 
tional sums,  in  order  to  retain  their  positions. 

The  honorable  intentions  of  Mr.  Cancio  Villamil  with  regard  to  cleansing  the 
administration  in  Cuba  failed  entirely,  he  being  vanquished;  since  which  nobody, 
in  view  of  this  example,  has  dared  to  renew  them. 

£very  merchant  importing  into  Cuba,  so  it  is  said,  has  been  forced  to  accept 
smuggling  as  a  part  of  his  business  in  order  to  compete  with  his  colleagues,  and  in 
all  his  calculations  and  operations  he  has  had  to*reckon  with  smuggling  as  the  fun- 
damental basis,  and  the  Government  has  had  to  understand  this,  seeing  that  in  the 
price  lists  of  goods  and  in  the  sales  of  provisions  published  by  the  Official  Exchange 
It  was  evident  that  the  price  of  the  goods  was  less  than  their  value  in  the  producing 


incorporated  in  the  new  tariff  law.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Donaldson  in  adminis- 
tering  the  affairs  of  the  Santiago  custom-house  will  also  be  of  value  to  the  United 
States  Government  when  the  work  in  Havana  is  undertaken,  and  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  this  efficient  officer  be  at  least  temporarily  assigned  to  the  broader 
field  in  Havana,  as  his  work  as  the  pioneer  United  States  collector  of  customs  in 
Cuba  will  aid  materially  in  administering  the  new  tariff  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
Mr.  Donaldson  estimates  at  the  end  of  November  that  the  total  custom-house  receipts 
in  his  entire  district  will  aggregate  in  the  neighborhood  of  $330,000.  It  Ih  impossi- 
ble to  give  these  figures  with  exactitude  at  the  close  of  the  month,  because  two  or 
three  weeks  must  elapse  before  all  the  reports  reach  Santiui^o,  in  couseciuence  of 
the  slow  methods  of  transportation ;  it  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  collections 
in  this  port  for  the  twelve  months  under  American  administration  will  be  twice  as 
much  as  collections  were  in  the  last  twelve  months  of  Spanish  control.^' 
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market  plus  the  oastoms  dues.  It  could  only  happen,  therefore,  that  the  real  ahility 
to  obtain  greater  profits  lay  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  smuggling  to  greater  or  less 
advantage.  The  result  of  this  has  always  been  that  the  one  who  really  made  the 
profit  was  the  official. 

In  the  exportation  of  the  two  principal  products  of  the  island — ^sugar  and  tobacco — 
there  has  also  been  smuggling,  but  for  the  honor  of  the  three  or  four  merchants  who 
have  had  the  monopoly  of  the  sugar  exportation,  we  can  say  that,  on  account  of 
their  number  being  so  small,  they  were  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  not  to  smuggle 
sugar  out,  so  that  sugar  might  be  shipped  by  all  of  them  on  the  same  terms  so  far 
as  customs  dues  were  concerned.  But  has  this  honorable  attitude  of  the  sugar 
exporters  prevented  smuggling  in  its  exportation f  Certainly  not;  for,  if  they 
avoided  smuggling,  paying  the  dues  in  fhll,  the  money  which  was  collected  at  the 
custom-house  did  not  always  reach  the  treasury-,  because  smuggling  and  fraud  have 
not  always  been  confined  to  the  shipping  of  goods  at  the  dock,  bat  it  has  been  done 
in  the  bay,  on  the  dock,  in  the  warehouseH,  and  inside  the  offices  of  the  custom- 
houses without  bill  of  lading,  and  without  the  participation  of  the  merchant. 

Smuggling  has  always  been  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  exportation  of 
tobacco,  both  manufactured  and  in  the  leaf. 

In  view  of  this  sad  state  of  things,  which  is  spoken  of  by  everybody  in  Spain  and 
in  Cuba,  and  which  we  know  to  be  true,  though  we  conld  not  very  well  prevent  it, 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  possible  to  take  as  a  basis  the  product  of 
the  present  tarifi's  with  a  view  to  modifying  them,  if  in  making  the  changes  the 
idea  is  to  obtain  a  certain  sum  as  a  result  of  customs  dues.  As  to  other  changes, 
those  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  logic  of  things,  to  reason.  Justice,  equity,  to  the 
convenience  and  advantage  of  the  people  and  the  necessities  of  the  government. 

With  regard  to  the  existing  tariff  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion will  show  you  that  it  is  gotten  up  with  very  great  care,  so  as  to  lend  itself  to 
various  interpretations  and  to  facilitate  fraud  and  smuggling.  Nevertheless,  so 
large  is  the  product  of  the  customs  in  Cuba,  since  everything  consumed  in  Cuba  has 
to  be  imported,  that  in  ^ite  of  all  abuses  it  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the  snm  total 
of  the  general  budget. 

The  customs  of  Cuba  have  produced  $15,000,000  per  annum,  and  we  wonld  have 
no  hesitatitm  in  contracting  for  and  guaranteeing  $25,000,000  with  the  present  tariffs, 
to  obtain  a  profit  of  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

It  seems  that  the  maximum  column  of  the  tariff  was  gotten  up  expressly  to 
operate  against  the  United  States,  without  benefiting  Cuba  in  any  way,  and  yet 
eight-tenths  of  the  products  of  Cuba  are  bought  by  the  United  States.  The  tariflb 
were  prepared  to  favor,  first,  the  l^anish  provinces,  and  after  that  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

Our  idea  would  be  to  suppress  completely  the  maximum  column,  without  any  fear 
that  with  the  minimum  column  alone  the  products  of  the  customs  would  go  down 
to  $6,000,000  or  $5,000,000,  as  a  calculation  based  on  the  relative  product  of  the  two 
columus  would  tend  to  show.  We  are  sure  that,  properly  administered,  the  customs 
would  prodnce  from  $12,000,000  to  $14,(XK),000  with  the  minimum  column. 

But  we  think  it  best  for  the  present  to  leave  both  columns  in  foroe,  with  the 
changes  which  must  be  introduced  favoring,  as  is  logical  and  natural,  the  prodneta 
of  the  United  States,  which  will  result  in  beuefit  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but 
also  to  the  inland  of  Cuba. 

We  would  propose  a»  a  first  st-ep : 

1.  The  Huppression  of  all  export  duties,  as  in  the  custom  in  all  civilixed  countries 
of  the  world. 

2.  Freedom  from  duty  for  two  years  for  cattle  which  may  be  introduced  into  Cnba 
to  repair  the  almost  total  destruction  which  has  taken  place  during  the  three  years 
of  war. 
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3.  Freedom  from  dnty  on  coal,  raw  petroleum,  and  timber  for  bnilding  purposes. 

4.  Considerable  redaction  in  the  duties  on  flour,  bacon,  rice,  lard,  beans,  meat,  and 
salted  fish,  all  articles  of  prime  necessity  and  which  constitute  the  principal  food  of 
the  poor  and  laboring  classes. 

5.  Freedom  from  duty  for  one  year  of  all  machinery  for  plantations. 

6.  A  proportional  rebate  on  all  American  products.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  these  must  be  under  the  American  flag. 

In  closing  this  letter,  we  can  assure  you  that,  however  important  the  reductions 
which  you  may  make  on  articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  the  rebates  on  American 
products,  the  customs  of  Cuba  will  produce  much  more  under  an  intelligent  and 
honorable  administration,  as  that  of  the  United  States  must  be,  than  they  have  pro- 
duced hitherto  under  the  Spanish  administration,  with  the  previous  and  present 
monistrous  tariffs. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  even  by  those  experienced  in  forecasting 
revenue  from  the  tariff  bills  aboat  to  be  enacted  or  just  enacted  iuto 
lawSy  that  the  process  is  ventoresome  if  not  hazardous.  When  in  addi- 
tion to  the  future  legitimate  tendency  of  trade  it  is  necessary  <^to 
reckon  with  smuggling  as  the  fundamental  basis,''  sucli  forecasts  may 
be  considered  well-nigh  impossible.  It  is  correctly  stated  above  that 
*  the  customs  of  Cuba  have  produced  $15,000,000  per  annum,  and  it  is  also 
more  than  probable  that  $25,000,000  of  revenue  could  be  raised  profit- 
ably to  the  contracting  parties  with  the  present  tariff.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  and  the  data  on  the  subject  will  be  presented  fur- 
ther along,  that  the  rates  of  the  proposed  tariff  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  minimum-column  rates,  and,  in  the  second  place,  those  rates  have 
been  changed  and  reduced  and  important  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion put  upon  the  f^ee  list.  There  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  another 
valuable  statement  bearing  directly  on  the  national  taxation  made  by 
Mr.  Fran  Figueras,  who  seems  to  have  given  the  subject  of  the  Cuban 
tariff  considerable  study.  Mr.  Figueras  is  not  only  fully  in  accord  with 
the  facts  and  figures  already  presented  in  this  report,  but  he  is  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  statement  quoted  above.  On  the  possibili- 
ties of  revenue  Mr.  Figueras  says: 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  revenue  obtained  by  the  Spanish 
QoTemment  under  any  one  of  the  tariff  laws  which  they  had  in  force.  It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  the  Spanish  Government  always  allowed  smuggling  through  its 
custom-houses  in  order  that  its  employees  might  accumulate  enough  wealth  to  be 
able  to  share  with  their  protectors  and  bondsmen  in  Madrid  who  procured  them 
their  positions.  ' 

The  revenue  of  the  costom-house  has  been  calculated  to  average  about  $12,000,000 
annually,  but  if  smuggling  and  its  effects  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  find  that 
a  just  application  of  the  tariff  law  wonld  have  produced  twice  this  amount.  It  is  a 
weU-known  fact  that,  after  having  subjected  a  cargo  to  the  strict  tariff  law,  the 
employee  operated  in  the  following  manner :  One- half  of  the  duty  was  put  aside  for 
the  public  treasury,  one-fourth  went  to  the  general  fund  weekly  distributed  among 
all  the  custom-house  employees,  and  the  other  fourth  was  turned  over  to  the  importer. 

If  this  had  been  the  extent  of  this  system  of  smuggling  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  calculate  the  amount  really  received  by  the  Treasury,  but  frequently  the 
one-half  due  it  was  also  subject  to  many  discounts  while  in  transit  between  the 
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OQstom-house  and  the  Treasury.  This  careful  system  of  robbery  was  tranaaeted  in 
TarioQs  ways  and  by  some  is  calculated  to  have  reached  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  yearly. 
Taking  these  facts  as  a  basis,  we  may  say  that  the  last  Spanish  tariff,  legally  and 
honorably  applied,  would  have  given  an  annual  revenue  of  $30,000,000  under  normal 
conditions. 

THE  BUDGET  OF  CUBA. 

It  will  next  be  in  order  to  take  up  and  analyze  the  budget  of  Gaba, 
showing  bow  much  revenue  is  required  and  how  much  may  be  reasonably 
expected  from  the  tariff  to  be  enforced. 

In  dealing  with  expenditures  the  factors  become  more  certain  quan- 
tities. The  money  collected  from  Cuba,  whether  it  was  twenty-six  mil- 
lions or  less,  has  all  gone,  and  nothing  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  treas- 
ury but  numerous  evidences  of  promises  to  pay,  records  of  receipts 
given  by  the  Government  for  goods  not  paid  for,  debts  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  salaries  of  a  large  number  of  the  minor  officials. 

The  first  and  most  important  item  of  expenditure  is,  as  has  been  said, 
for  sovereignty  expenses,  and  aggregates  a  sum  exceeding  $22,000,000.* 
These  expenses  are  subdivided  as  follows : 

I.  Interest  on  public  debt  and  general  expenses $12, 574, 700. 12 

II.  State-church,  and  justice 329,072.63 

III.  War 5,896,740.78 

IV.  Navy 1,055,136.13 

v.  Executive 2,645,149.98 

Total 22,500,808.59 

The  largest  single  item  in  these  expenditures  is  that  of  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  which  aggregates  $12,574,709.12.  The  other  items 
of  expense  under  the  division  seem  to  be  of  a  miscellaneous  cbaractefy 
including  some  salaries,  pensions — civil,  military,  and  naval — ^public 
works,  and  gratuities.  Under  the  head  of  ^<  State-church,  and  justice," 
$329,072.63  seems  to  have  been  expended  for  the  clergy  and  for  matters 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  aft'airs. 

The  next  largest  expenditure  is  for  purposes  of  war,  $5,896,740.73. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  American  readers  to  look  over  these  items,  as 
they  appear  in  the  full  budget  printed  further  along. 

*  Treasury  department  of  the  Island  of  Cuba — livdget  for  1898-99,  ScheduU  B, 

lierenuefor  sovereignty  expenses. — According  to  telejjraphic  communications  received 
from  the  Central  Government,  the  law  of  June  11  last  recognizes  the  impossibility, 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  tbe  Island,  to  make  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  the 
requirements  of  the  government,  and  it  authorizes  the  temporary  covering  of  tbe  same 
from  the  extra  campaign  fund,  and  appropriates  the  balance  from  local  expeodi* 
tures  provided  for  under  Schedule  D.  Any  further  amount  needed  to  cover  sover- 
eignty expenses  may  be  drawn  from  said  extra  campaign  f\ind. 

Rafael  Moxtoro,  Secretary  of  the  7V«a«iify. 
Havana,  June  29,  1898. 
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The  expenses  of  the  navy  aggregate  $1,055,136.13^  and  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  $2,645,149.98.  Under  the  last  section  will  be  noted 
the  salary  of  the  Cuban  Governor-General,  $40,000,  and  the  expenses  of 
his  office,  $46,450,  aggregating  $86,450.  In  this  division  it  appears  the 
civil  guards  were  paid,  this  body  of  men  receiving  in  all  $2,095,221.12. 
The  second  largest  item  in  this  total  is  the  subsidy  to  the  Compauia 
TransatlAntica,  which  amounts  to  $471,836.68.  A  study  of  tbese  sev- 
eral items  will  at  once  show  that  the  principal  expenditures  for  the 
Island  of  Cuba  are  those  which  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  do  with 
the  control  of  the  Island  by  Spain.  Tbus  the  nearly  $10,500,000  paid 
under  the  head  of  public  debt  is  undoubtedly  interest  and  sinking-fund 
payments  on  the  enormous  indebtedness  which  Spain  has  saddled  upon 
Cuba.  Nearly  $7,000,000,  the  combined  cost  of  the  army  and  navy, 
represents  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  war  which  Spain  hoped  to 
wring  from  the  Cuban  peopfe,  while  upward  of  $2,000,000  of  the  total 
amount  expended  under  the  classification  of  executive  went  to  the  civil 
guards,  who  have  been  used  for  patrolling  the  various  parts  of  the 
Island.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  total  of  $19,500,000  for  extraordinary 
expenditures,  the  larger  portion  of  which  will  be  abolished  when  the 
public  debt  is  wiped  out  and  peace  restored  to  Cuba. 

The  second  grand  division  of  expenditures  is  the  smallest  and  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  money  which  was  spent  strictly  for  local  afiiiirs, 
and  not  in  the  defense  of  the  sovereignty  in  its  possession  of  Cuba  and  in 
the  payment  of  interest  on  a  burdensome  and  unjust  debt.  One  of  the 
first  items  of  expenditure  under  this  latter  head  is  the  result  of  the  far- 
cical concession  by  Spain  of  autonomy  for  the  island,  and  the  round 
sum  of  $133,830  is  paid  under  the  head  of  '<  Colonial  legislature."  The 
second  section  is  for  the  church,  justice,  and  executive,  also  for  the 
courts  of  justice,  expenses  for  prisons  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
as  will  be  seen  above  aggregates  $1,012,859.44.  The  most  expen- 
sive department  of  the  government  seems  to  be  that  of  the  treas- 
ury, the  salaries  of  the  secretary,  subsecretaries,  and  other  officers, 
aggregating  $218,725.  This  does  not  include  general  expenses,  which 
make  another  item  of  this  department,  aggregating  $33,500.  Trider 
the  head  of  contingent  expenses  will  be  found  the  various  provincial 
administrations  of  the  treasury;  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  cus- 
tom-houses and  revenue  marine,  amounting  to  $472,370,  giving  a  total 
for  the  department  of  $708,978.51. 

Public  instruction  fares  badly  in  Cuba,  section  4  showing  that  for 
purposes  under  this  head  $247,033.02  was  expended.  The  largest 
item  in  these  expenditures  seems  to  be  for  the  University  of  Havana 
and  its  educational  adjuncts,  aggregating  $172,840.80.  The  next  largest 
item  is  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  education,  and  the  inspectors  of 
primary  instruction,  etc.,  aggregating  $58,300.  Kone  of  the  total 
amount  seems  to  go  for  common  school  education,  as  it  is  understood 
in  the  United  States. 
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Under  the  heaid  of  ^^Pablic  works  and  communication,"  $1,036,582.10 
was  expended.  The  proportion  of  this  money,  which  goes  for  salaries, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  detail,  is  very  large  indeed.  The 
largest  single  item  of  expenditure  is  given  ander  the  rather  dubions 
heading  of  '<  Oommunicatiou,"  and  aggregates  $417,640.  Repairs  and 
care  of  pablic  buildings,  including  rent  of  buildings,  aggregates  $79,500; 
postal  communication,  $114,514;  marine  navigation,  including  docks 
and  sheds,  light-houses  and  buoys,  aggregates  $98,058;  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  San  Cristobal  Bridge,  $49,000.  The  care  andre]>air  of 
public  roads  cost  $100,000,  in  all,  making  the  above-mentioned  total. 

The  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  of  Cuba,  like  the  public 
instruction,  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word,  comes  in  for  a  rotoger 
share  of  the  small  amount  of  the  total  budget,  which  seems  to  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment. The  aggregate,  under  the  title  of  << Agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce,'^  is  $108,178.52,  the  most  of  which  is  used  in  salaries  and 
expenses  for  the  secretary's  office,  for  which  one-third  of  the  total 
appropriation  is  expended.  Under  the  head  of  '^  Local  fairs  of  agri- 
cultural industries,^  $40,000  is  appropriated.  The  forest  lands  seem  to 
be  given  some  attention;  at  least  $16,175  is  expended  for  inspection 
under  this  head.  These  form  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  for  all 
purposes  for  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  these  are  the  estimates  of  the  appropriations  which  the  present  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  thinks  will  be  necessary  to  run  the  government 
on  the  present  plan.  It  is  only  necessary  to  study  these  interesting 
tables  in  detail  to  see  where  a  large  amount  of  this  expenditure  can  be 
abolished  altogether  or  reduced.  In  doing  this,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  other  expenses  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  satis- 
factorily and  honestly  administer  the  affairs  of  Cuba  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  island. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  moment  to  make  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the 
new  budget,  nor  can  it  very  well  be  done  until  after  the  United  States 
forces  are  in  full  possession  and  able  to  secure  complete  data  as  to  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  government  of  Cuba.  Of  courses  the  large  items, 
such  as  interest  on  the  public  debt,  expenditures  of  Spain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquering  the  island,  will  disappear,  making  a  reduction,  if 
we  include  the  civil  guards,  of  eighteen  or  twenty  millions.  How  much 
of  this  amount  will  be  required  for  necessary  expenditures,  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast.  Some  data  on  this 
point  can  be  found  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Fran  Figueras  in  the 
appendix;  but  the  following  is  quoted  here  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  giving  immediate  attention  to  a  careful  division  of  the  expenditures 
for  the  central  government  and  the  expenditures  for  local  purposes^ 
something  the  Spanish  Government,  in  the  whole  history  of  its  man- 
agement of  Cuba,  has  failed  to  do. 
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The  right  to  impose  oastom  dntieH  has  a  rational  and  Just  limit;  it  is  determined 
by  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Treasury.  All  in  excess  of  these  needs  converts  tax 
into  an  anjnst,  and  therefore  insupportable,  exaction. 

With  dae  attention  to  these  considerations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  custom 
duties  are  the  real  source  of  revenue  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  it  is  indispensable  to 
determine  the  total  amount  of  expenditure  which  thin  revenue  must  liquidate. 

If  these  expenditures  are  those  used  for  public  defeuse,  central-government  admin- 
istration of  post-offices,  justice,  public  works,  education,  and  any  others  which  it 
wonld  not  be  advisable  to  turn  over  to  the  municipal  or  provincial  governments,  we 
may  safely  consider  that  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000  annually  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

This  is  the  largest  revenue  the  American  Government  should  expect  from  the 
administration  of  custom  duties  in  Cuba. 

Aoother  statement  well  wortb  attention  in  this  connection  is  that  of 
Mr.  Philip  Pelaez^  a  former  official  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  Cuba. 
The  statement  shoald  be  read  in  fall  by  those  interested  in  the  fntnre 
revenues  of  Cuba,  but  the  following  quotation  is  of  special  significance : 

Neither  in  the  adminiHtration  of  the  islandH  nor  in  the  ministry  of  the  colonies 
are  there  any  statistics  with  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  tariffs,  and  only  a  few 
data  with  regard  to  valuations. 

This  is  as  much  as  can  be  stated  precisely  offhand  conceniing  the  said  tariffs,  an 
analysis  of  which,  article  by  article,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get,  seeing  that 
there  are  no  statistics  of  the  real  importations. 

Even  without  asking  these  investigations  there  remains  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  most  interesting  problem  on  the  making  of  peace  with  the  cession 
of  the  two  islands.  Is  free  trade  convenient  f  Is  a  simple  tariff  preferablef  Wonld 
it  not  be  more  prudent  to  keep  to  the  existing  onef 

Free  trade  at  the  present  time  would  impose  the  burden  of  the  general  expenses 
without  any  profit  and  with  g^at  dangers,  the  most  immediate  being  the  paralyza- 
tion  of  business  and  the  flight  of  existing  capital,  etc. 

The  ad  valorem  tariff  diminishes  the  receipts  and  gives  advantages  to  a  multitude 
of  foreign  articles. 

The  tariffs  now  in  force  would,  with  a  few  changes,  suit  the  islands  and  United 
States  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  changes  are  not  important.  Change  the  items  included  in  the  tariffs  of  the 
last  treaty  with  Spain;  modify  those  on  cotton  goods  to  protect  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  favor  some  articles  of  Spanish  manufacture  to  keep  up  that  business, 
and  so  that  other  nations  may  not  profit. 

To  protect  the  exportation  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  putting  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  importation  of  foreign  tobacco,  and  even  of  the  coasting  trade. 

The  diminution  in  receipts  occasioned  by  these  changes  might  be  offset  by  increases 
in  other  directions;  but  this  will  not  be  necessary,  because  the  development  of  harbor 
works  and  docks  will  bring  about  an  order  of  things  that  will  enable  the  customs 
of  Cuba,  for  example,  to  produce  at  least  $30,000,000. 

It  will  thas  be  seen  that  the  above  statement  practically  coincides 
with  the  statement  of  the  New  York  commercial  concern  to  the  effect 
that  $25^000,000  could  easily  be  produced  with  the  present  tariff  and  a 
profit  of  several  millions  to  the  parties  contracting  to  collect  that  large 
amount. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  three  of  these  authorities  agree  upon  the 
large  revenue  possibilities  of  the  Cuban  customs  tariff,  if  honestly 
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administered.  They  are  also  substantially  in  accord  with  the  x>olicy 
your  commissioner  has  adopted  in  the  general  recommendations  for 
changes  of  rates. 

Before  taking  up  for  consideration  and  explanation  the  several  sched- 
ules of  the  Cuban  tariff,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  submit  in  this 
part  of  the  report  more  in  detail  some  of  the  importan  t  tables,  the  totals 
of  which  have  already  been  quoted.  Immediately  following  the  report 
these  tables  will  be  found  in  detail,  but  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  obtain  a  general  review  of  the  fiscal  conditions  of 
Cuba  it  is  advisable  to  make  these  summaries  part  of  the  report  on 
Cuban  revenue  and  customs.  First  is  submitted  a  statement  showing 
the  quarterly  custom-house  receipts  during  1895,  the  last  normal  year, 
specifying  the  various  taxes: 


'r..;«r  v..^*  ^^_.«»_         Second  Third  Fourth  »r-..-.i 

Tariff.  tinit  quarter,      ^^^rtei:.  quarter.  quarter.  ^*>^- 


Iniportdutien «2, 4«l, 302. 70  $2,387,357.28  $1,»47,152.48  $1,077,028.01  $8. 775, MKI. 47 

Ten  per  cent  on  iniporta 272.102.34  i      237.673.80  251,216.02  200,483.87  070.596.00 

Provirtional    15   per  cent  ou 

imporca 81,126.55  312,346.57  302,821.71  367,387.03  OOt.632.76 

Export  dntiesa 344,850.62  227.858.34  350,135.46  360,237.05  1,301,063.37 

2,530.75  4,635.50  6.232.50,  5.806.00  1  ia711.7S 

254, 316. 53  346, 053.  50  124, 242. 06  >        01, 500. 85  817. 022. 06 

140.562.35  128,038.58  120. 065.  H  112.064.47  .  512,451.17 

8,025.75  7,808.00  6,100.25  6,220,75  90,153.75 

332.05  143.50  208.56  228.84  ,  018.06 

18,308.40  22,406.45  13,846.50  16,663.15  70,814.50 


Navigation  tax 

Loading  tax 

Unloading  tax  — 

Paasenger  tax 

Herehants'  bonds 

Fines 

Interest  on  promissory  notes . .  I  605. 03 

Excise  t»x I      333,003.78        252.265.05        333,525.56        205,170.50  1    1,123.874.88 


Total 3.024.215.85     3,028.477.62     3,474,038.60     8,261,188.41  ,  14.587,020.57 


a  Values  given  to  exports  are  based  on  average  declared  value  of  clearings  at  castom-hoosM. 

Since  the  war  the  customs  receipts  have  naturally  declined,  therefore 
the  year  preceding  that  has  been  selected  as  indicating  the  average 
revenue  from  custom-houses,  when  not  disturbed  by  commercial  treaty, 
such  as  that  made  in  connection  with  the  McKinley  tariff  law  of  the 
United  States,  nor  the  other  disturbances,  such  as  civil  war  and  subse- 
quently the  blockade  of  Cuban  ports  by  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
value  of  the  above  table  is  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  customs  receipts 
from  the  several  sources  other  than  those  which  may  be  considered 
strictly  import  duties. 

The  Hgures  already  given  and  the  several  statements  relating  to  the 
possible  revenue  of  Cuba  make  the  following  tables  of  especial  reference 
value,  as  showing  the  face  value  of  tax  receipts  other  than  custom-houae 
receipts  handed  to  the  Spanish  bank  for  collection  and  the  actual  amount 
of  taxes  collected  by  the  Spanish  bank. 
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Tabus  I. — Face  value  of  tax  receipts  handed  to  Spanish  hank  for  coUectiou. 


Tear. 


City  property. 


Rural  real 
eiitate. 


1886-^ I  f2,620.0«1.51 

1887-«8 2,565,834.77 

1888-89 2,63:J,491.17 

I8nMK) 2,461.866.27 

1800-91 2,498.060.62 

1891-93 2,093.492.10 

1892-93 ,  1,989,290.65 

1893-M I  1,889.814.97 

1894-96 1.884.766.87 

189^-96 1,905,731.44 

1896-97 2.060,263.26 

1897-98 1,924,866.66 

Total 26,417,540.17 


$607, 
472, 
510, 
393, 
693, 
386, 
784, 
804, 
814, 
823, 
880. 
811, 


739. 70 
909.25 
456. 81 
938. 19 
32:^.04 
578.  79 
943.09 
838.90 
006.3:) 
609.47 
946.21 
470. 78 


Taxes  on  pro- 
fessions, trades,! 
etc.  i 


Minor  taxes. 


Total. 


$1,963, 
2,090, 
2,030. 
1,895, 
2,027. 
1,654, 
2,452. 
2.183. 
2.297. 
2, 073, 
1.995, 
1,609, 


778.53 
306.46 
542.86 
638.08 
435.  32 
306.58 
044.86 
355.47 
462.23 
581.75 
642.42 
094.32 


$2i9, 
257, 
141, 
136, 
117. 
108, 
131, 
214, 
167, 
104, 
106, 
86, 


071.76 
577. 36 
876.76 
604.67 
792.37 
604.87 
650.37 
191.07 
096.27 
731.  61 
453.12 
163.40 


$5,240, 
5,386, 
5,  316. 
4,878, 
6,336, 
4,242, 
5,357, 
5,092. 
5.163. 
4,907, 
6,042, 
4,430, 


661.60 
627.83 
367.60 
047.21 
611.25 
982.84 
928.97 
200.41 
321. 70 
654.17 
206.00 
695.16 


7, 884, 760. 66   24, 273. 078. 88  ,  1, 819. 813. 62  '   60, 395, 193. 13 


Table  II. — Actual  amount  of  taxes  collected  by  the  Spanish  Hank. 


Years. 


1886-87 

1887-88.... 
1888-89.... 

1889-90 

1890-91.... 
1891-92.... 
1802-93.... 
1893-94  .... 
1894-95.... 
1895-96.... 
1886-97.... 
1807-98.... 

Total 


City  property. 


$2,276, 
2,347, 
2,3»0. 
2,227, 
2,227, 
1,851, 
1,789, 
1,728, 
1. 703, 
1.594, 
1,523. 
1,140. 


853.10 
957.42 
546.54 
603.12 
217. 01 
615.43 
106.74 
234.60 
327.71 
158.79 
368.43 
230.12 


Rural  real 
estate. 


$468, 
436. 
466, 

.  363, 
619, 
345, 
717, 
722, 
684, 
371, 
224, 
89, 


245.88 
22t.l7 
897.68 
222.63 
271.48 
743.88 
760.  .37 
672.96 
296.62 
845.60 
870.98 
661.98 


22.789,018.01  I  5,610,612.13 


Taxes  on  pro- 
fessions, 
trades,  et€. 


$1,662, 
1.716. 
1,  705, 
1. 676. 
1,605. 
1,391. 
1,906. 
1,842, 
1,  870, 
1,468. 
1,412, 
1,062, 


664.91 
689.28 
509.13 
865.82 
196.40 
013. 56 
761.13 
921. 66 
617.89 
294.18 
890.84 
686.71 


Minor  taxes. 


Total. 


$249, 
257, 

141. 
136. 

117, 
108, 
131, 
214. 
167, 
104, 
105, 
85, 


071.76 
577. 35 
876.91 
615.  69 
792.36 
604.87 
650.37 
191.07 
096.27 
731.  61 
453. 12 
163.40 


$4,656, 
4,758, 
4,694, 
4,304, 
4,659, 
3.696, 
4.635, 
4,507, 
4,  425. 
3,  539, 
3,266, 
2, 377. 


835.05 
446.22 
829.26 
207.16 
477.25 
877.74 
278.61 
920.29 
388.49 
020.98 
.•VgS.  37 
742.21 


19,402,111.51  1,819,824.58    49,521,566.23 


The  revenues  of  Caba  outside  of  those  collected  by  the  custom-house 
officials  are  collected  by  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Cuba,  and  that  institu- 
tion has  a  contract  with  the  Spanish  Government  to  make  these  collec- 
tions, for  which  service  it  receives  5  per  cent  of  the  collections.  One 
peculiar  feature  of  this  contract  to  which  several  witnesses  have  called 
attention,  is  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  Bank  figures  its  share  of  the 
transaction  on  the  receipts  delivered  to  it,  and  not,  as  is  usual  in  col- 
lecting agencies,  upon  the  amount  of  money  collected.  If,  therefore, 
the  United  States  Government  should  decide  to  coutinue  this  contract 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  (ending  June  30,  1899),  your  commissioner 
respectfully  suggests  that  the  percentage  shall  apply  to  money  actually 
collected  and  not,  as  heretofore,  on  the  receipts  handed  to  the  bank. 
The  natural  effect  of  this  unbusiness-like  method,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  several  unbiased  ofQcials,  is  that  the  Spanish  Bank  offi- 
cials, after  securing  the  taxes  from  those  who  pay  with  a  fair  amount 
of  promptitude,  return  to  the  Government  the  uncollected  receipts, 
which  often  aggregate  large  amounts.  These  receipts  are  then  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Government  officials,  usually  the  administrators  of  the 
several  custom-houses,  and  they  endeavor  to  perform  at  Government 
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expense  the  work  which  they  claim  the  Spanish  Bank  has  already  been 
paid  for.* 

■  ■—     -  1^^  I        ■  ■      ■      —  ■■■-■l._M-i  I  -■■»■  .1  ,._■  ,1  ■ll-^-■^ll,  , 

*  The  governor  of  the  Spanish  Bank  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  dissents  from  this 
criticism  and  has  had  prepared  for  your  commissioner  the  following  statement, 
which  is  herewith  appended,  and  which  puts  a  different  version  On  the  causes  of 
the  discrepancies,  though  it  leaves  unaltered  the  fact  of  the  heavy  proportion  of 
delinquent  taxpayers.  The  facts  presented  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  bank  is 
not  responsible  for  the  large  percentage  of  delinquents,  but  that  other  causes,  over 
which  the  collecting  agency  had  no  control,  conspire  to  make  them  of  late  years 
excessive : 

Statement  of  face  value  of  receipts  for  direct  taxation  that  have  been  delivered  for  oolleo- 
tion  to  the  Spanish  Bank  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  from  the  fiscal  year  1885-86,  when  thie 
institution  commenced  the  collection,  icith  right  of  seizure,  to  1894r-95,  both  inolueive, 
actual  amounts  collected,  deductions,  and  amounts  pending  collection,  as  per  vouchers 
and  ac^iounts  rendered  to  the  treasury  by  this  institution. 


Fiscal  year. 


Face  value. 


Collected.      '  Dcdactiona. 


1885-86 
1386-87 
1887-88 
1888-«9 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-91 
1894-95 


Pesos. 
6, 021, 271. 25 
5, 240,  651.  50 
5, 386, 627. 83 
5, 316, 367. 75 
4,878.047.21 
5, 336, 611. 25 
4, 242, 982. 34 
5,357.928.97 
5, 092, 200. 41 
5, 163, 321. 70 


Pesos. 
4,561,976.18 
4. 655. 776. 10 
4,758,446.22 
4, 694, 829. 26 
4.  304, 196. 24 
4,  659,  477. 26 
3,696,877.74 
4. 635, 278. 61 
4, 505, 462. 32 
4,421,631.99 


Pesos. 
4S8, 029. 78 
547. 435. 19 
575, 840. 11 
549,628.25 
497, 220. 89 
671, 994. 17 
428, 374.  80 
572, 890.  51 
432.163.62 
534.492.41 


Total i    51,036,010.21       44, 893. 915. 92     5, 148, 069. 73 


Pending 
collectiona. 


Pesos. 

21, 265. 29 

37, 440. 21 

52, 341. 50 

71, 910. 24 

76, 630. 08 

105, 139. 82 

117,729.80 

149, 759. 85 

151, 610. 47 

207, 197. 30 


Per  cent  of 

face  valae 

unool- 

leoted. 


0.423 
.714 
.971 
1.8S2 
1.670 
1.970 
2.774 
2.796 
8.036 
4.012 


994, 024. 66 


Statement  efface  ralue  of  receipts  for  direct  taxation  that  have  been  delivered  for  collection 
to  the  Spanish  Bank  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  from  the  fiscal  year  1895-96  to  1897-98,  bofh 
inclusive,  actual  amounts  collected,  deductions,  and  receipts  pending  collection  up  to  this 
date,  as  per  data  at  hand  in  this  institution. 


Fiscal  yoar. 


1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 


Face  value. 


Pesos. 
4, 802, 936. 06 
4, 589. 735. 08 
4,341,112.87 


Collei't^d. 


Pesos. 
3, 460. 998. 24 
3, 283, 286. 51 
2, 250, 806. 74 


Deductions 

for  false 

vouc  tiers. 


Pesos. 
579, 002.  52 
547,975.70 
223,119.47 


Pending  col-    ! 
lections. 


Pesos. 
762,935.90 
758,472.87 
1. 867. 186. 66 


ToUl 13,733,784.01  .       8,995,091.49         1,350,097.69         3,388,596.43 


R.  Galbis, 
Governor  of  the  Bank, 
Spanish  Bank  of  thk  Island  of  Cuba, 

Section  of  Taxes,  Accountant's  Department, 

Havana,  December  12,  1898. 

Under  the  heading  of  ''Face  value''  is  included  the  total  amount  of  the  receipts 
given  by  the  Government  to  bo  collected. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Deductions"  come  the  receipts  to  be  given  back  to  the 
Government,  either  because  the  taxpayers  were  dead  or  their  properties  destroyed, 
or  else  a  mistake  of  some  kind  had  been  made  by  the  treasury  officials. 

Of  course  these  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount.    Take,  for  instance,  the 

charges  of  the  first  ten  years— from  1885  to  1895.    These  amount  to  $51,036,010.21. 

The  deductions  are  $5,148,069.73,  making  the  net  total  of  receipts  $45,887,940.48,  out 

of  winch  the  bank  coJlectod  $44,893,915.92,  leavmg  a  balance  uncollected  of  only 
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The  effect  of  this  systein,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  is  a  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  face  value  of  tax  receipts  handed  to  the  Spanish 
Bank  for  collection  and  the  actual  amount  of  money  collected.  The 
first  of  the  above  tables  shows,  for  the  years  1886  to  1898,  the  face 
value  of  the  tax  receipts  for  city  property,  for  rural  real  estate,  licenses 
on  professions,  trades,  etc.  The  second  table  gives  the  amounts,  classi- 
fied under  the  same  heads,  of  these  receipts  which  were  collected  for 
the  respective  years.  It  will  be  noted  in  both  the  above  tables  that  the 
columns  translated  as  '<  minor  taxes"  are  identical.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  under  this  head  come  sales  of  stamped  paper  for 
official  communications,  for  realestAte  transfers,  and  other  purposes, 
in  which  case  the  purchaser  purchases  of  the  bank  direct,  paying  in 
advance,  so  that  the  full  face  value  is  collected. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  totals  of  the  detailed  tables 
above,  and  shows  the  amount  of  the  taxes  collected  by  the  Spanish 
Bank  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  the  amount  and  percentage  of  delin- 
quent taxes  in  each  year  for  twelve  years.  It  is  probable  that  the 
amount  for  the  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year  is  relatively  greater : 


Tax  receipts  handed  to  Spanitik  Bank  for  collection. 


Years. 


w— «  ,.«i..-      I  Actual  amount  t    Total  delin- 
i^aoe^aiue.  collected.      I    quent  taxes. 


1886-87 $5,240,651.60 


1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 
1881-92. 
188^03. 
189a-94. 
1894-95. 
1896-96. 
1806-97 


5. 386, 627. 83 
5, 316, 367. 60 
4, 878, 047. 21 
5,836.611.25 
4,242,982.34 
5, 357, 928. 97 
5.092,200.41 
5. 163, 321. 70 
4, 907, 654. 17 
5. 042, 205. 00 


1897-98 4.430,595.15 


Total 


$4,655, 
4,758, 
4,694, 
4.304, 
i,659, 
3,696, 
4,635, 
4,507, 
4.425, 
3,  539. 
3.266, 
2, 377. 


835.65 
446.22 
K29.26 
207.16 
477.25 
877. 74 
278.61 
920.29 
338. 49 
029.98 
583.37 
742. 21 


$584, 

628, 

621. 

573. 

677, 

546. 

722, 

584, 

737, 

1,368, 

1, 775. 

2,052, 


815.85 
181.61 
538.34 
840.05 
134.00 
104.60 
650.36 
280.12 
983.21 
624.19 
621.63 
852.94 


Percentage 
of  delin- 
quent tax 
each  year. 


11.16 
11.66 
11.60 
11.76 
12.68 
12.87 
13.49 
11.47 
14.29 
27.88 
35.21 
46.33 


60, 395, 193. 13 


49,521,566.23       10,873,626.90 


18.04 


994,024.56  throagh  default  of  the  taxpayers,  more  than  one-fifth  of  which,  say 
$207,197.30,  belongs  to  the  year  1885,  when  the  insarrection  broke  out. 

The  proportion,  then,  between  the  amount  of  the  invoice  given  the  Spanish  Bank 
for  oolleotion  and  that  actoally  collected  is  not  a  bad  one,  for  it  only  leaves  2  per 
ceot  nncolleoted.  Before  the  Spanish  Bank  undertook  the  collection  of  taxes  the 
treasury  used  to  collect  only  65  per  cent  of  the  total  invoice,  leaving  35  per  cent 
uncollected.    The  results  obtained  by  the  bank  have  been  very  remarkable. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  Spanish  Government  officials  that  some  of  the  invoices 
returned  by  the  bank  could  have  been  collected ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  that 
was  not  so,  and  only  through  neglect  or  error  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Govern- 
ment officers  who  are  poorly  informed  on  wealth  statistics  some  receipts  were  made 
oQt  which  ought  never  to  have  been  written. 

The  Spanish  Bank  collects  the  taxes  in  a  ti*nly  businesslike  manner,  has  never  been 
hard  on  the  taxpayers,  always  sending  them  by  mail  previous  notice  of  their  dues 
before  taking  executive  prooeedings. 

It  is  financially  a  trustworthy  corporation,  having  refused  to  avail  itself  of  the 
permission  given  by  the  Government  to  stop  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
on  the  municipal  mortgage  bonds. 
10380 3 
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Of  course  thiB  difference  does  not  absolutely  represent  the  nnool- 
lected  taxes,  because  the  Goyemment  officials  may  have  been  able 
to  secure  collections  from  some  of  the  delinquents;  but  it  shows  that 
the  total  amount  of  taxes  for  the  twelve  years  were  upward  of  sixty 
millions,  of  which  less  than  fifty  millions  was  collected,  being  a  delin- 
quency of  over  18  per  cent.  Of  course  the  high  percentage  is  largely 
due  to  the  delinquencies  resulting  from  the  three  years  of  war,  which 
show  a  percentage  of  28,  ;35,  and  40  per  cent,  respectively.  For  the 
last  year  we  may  say  roundly  nearly  one- half  the  tax  receipts  handed 
to  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Ouba  for  collection  for  one  cause  or  another 
were  returned  uncollected. 

Large  as  this  delinquent  tax  list  is,  there  will  be  little  or  no  chance  of 
the  arrears  being  collected.  The  sugar  and  other  agricultural  estates 
are  unable  to  pay  these  taxes,  a  fact  which  has  been  recognized  even 
by  the  present  government.  The  local  parliament,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Captain-General  of  the  island,  August  1  last,  sanctioned  a  law  espe- 
cially intended  for  the  relief  of  rural  estates,  but  which  also  grants  other 
relief  from  tax  arrearage  which  will  end  in  wiping  out  much  of  this 
arrearage.  The  following  extracts  cover  the  important  features  of  the 
law  of  August,  1898,  but  the  full  translation  will  befound  in  the  appendix : 

Indebtedness  for  taxation  during  the  fiscal  years  of  1S9&-96,  189S-87, 1S97-8S^  on 
rural  real  estate,  where  the  boildings  and  prodnoe  have  been  completely  deiitroyed 
by  the  insurrection  or  where  three-fourths  of  the  prodnoe  has  been  destroyed  m» 
compared  with  the  crop  of  1894-95,  are  hereby  canceled,  as  weU  as  all  execntiTe  pro- 
oeediugs  that  may  have  been  commenced  thereon.  The  indebiednees  during  the 
same  period  of  sugar  estates  which  have  suffered  damage  to  their  factories  and  fields, 
but.  which  have  been  able  to  send  to  another  central  a  number  greater  than  oiie> 
fourth,  but  less  than  one-half,  of  the  total  number  of  arrobas  of  sugar  cane  produced 
in  the  year  1894-96,  and  which  have  saved  some  minor  cultivation  and  pastures^  are 
hereby  reduced  to  50  per  cent. 

All  indebtedness  on  farms  for  same  period  not  included  in  the  two  oases  abor* 
mentioned  will  be  reduced  26  per  cent. 

The  costs  accrued  by  executive  proceedingH  on  the  above-mentioned  farms  dniing 
said  period  will  be  subject  to  the  same  reduction  as  the  main  indebtedness. 

Art.  3.  The  indebtedness  on  city  property  during  the  years  1805-86^ 
1897-98,  which  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  insnrreotion,  is 
that  period,  even  though  the  destruction  may  have  been  after  any  of  the 
mentioned  years.  This  same  cancellation  wiU  be  extended  to  houses  which  haTC 
been  occupied  by  troops  or  for  military  service,  provided  no  compensation  may  haTC 
been  demanded  for  this  service  and  no  claim  for  rent  for  this  purpose  and  period  be 
made,  l^is  caneellatioti  will  only  be  allowed  for  periods  of  actual  occupation  of 
the  property  by  the  troopn. 

Art.  4.  A  term  of  one  year,  which  may  be  extended,  is  hereby  given  to  all  tax- 
payers whose  property  may  have  been  seized  by  the  treasury  municipalities  ibr 
taxes  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  law.  They  may  recover  their  property 
by  paying  the  principal,  the  fees  of  the  executive  agent,  and  those  of  appraiseiiient» 
should  the  latter  have  been  effected ;  the  proprietor  reserving  his  right  to  appeal 
against  either  should  he  consider  them  excessive.  Those  unable  to  avail  themselTCS  of 
this  right  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  on  their  taxes  of  25  per  cent  of  the  principal, 
alHo  the  total  interest  and  stamp  tax.  In  no  case  will  the  right  of  redemption  be 
allowed  to  the  detriment  of  third  persons  who  may  have  acquired  the  property  i& 
dae  and  legal  form. 
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Art.  5.  All  indebtedness  ponding  collection  prior  to  the  Ist  of  Jnly,  from  direct 
taxation  or  additional  taxes  since  suppressed,  that  are  not  a  special  lieu  against 
the  property,  are  hereby  totally  canceled  and  will  cause  a  reduction  in  the  accounts 
of  public  income.  This  cancellation  will  be  extended  to  officials  whose  accounts 
at  that  time  show  an  indebtedness  to  the  Government,  provided  it  does  not  arise  from 
embezzlement  or  misappropriation  of  funds,  as  also  debts  of  officials  subsidiarily 
responsible  by  reason  of  insolvency  of  others. 

All  indebtedness  for  taxes  and  other  above-mentioned  causes  for  the  years  1882-83 
to  1891-92,  both  inclusive,  not  exceeding  $100,  are  reduced  to  four-fifths  if  they  are 
paid  within  six  months. 

All  indebtednesM  exceeding  the  above  amount  can  be  reduced  50  per  cent  if  paid 
within  one  year. 

A  reduction  of  25  per  cent  and  the  interest  will  be  deducted  from  all  indebtedness 
for  custom-house  duties,  royal  dues,  property  sales,  quitrents,  and  all  debts  similar 
to  mortgages,  corresponding  to  the  years  1882-83  to  1891-92,  if  they  are  paid  within 
one  year. 

lu  view  of  the  small  amoant  of  taxes  collected  on  the  rural  estates, 
amounting,  as  has  been  shown,  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  taxes 
levied,  and  of  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Spanish  Bank  was  only  able 
to  collect  about  this  percentage  on  the  total  tax  receipts  handed  that 
institution  for  collection,  consideration  is  invited  to  an  appeal  of  the 
Planters'  Association  of  Guba  for  a  total  repeal  of  these  taxes  for  a 
period  of  some  years.  In  thi8api>eal  the  planters,  whose  representatives 
appeared  before  your  commissioner  in  Havana,  say : 

The  class  of  planters  being,  as  you  know,  the  one  that  has  suffered  the  most  in  the 
present  war  as  well  as  in  the  former — and  their  industry  is  the  source  of  greatest 
wealth  to  the  country — we  consider  ourselves  authorized  to  solicit  of  the  Government 
a  protection  which  we  do  not  doubt  will  be  accorded  us. 

The  island  of  Cuba,  whose  immense  agricultural  wealth  is  represented  in  the 
costly  plantations  and  sugar  factories,  has  lost  60  per  cent  of  their  total  number  by 
the  disastrous  war,  which  fortunately  is  coming  to  an  end  for  the  good  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  should  this  happen,  as  it  must,  the  Government  will  have  to  be  very 
careful  to  acUust  matters  in  such  a  way  that  all  are  benefited  in  the  same  proportion. 

We  solicit,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  waive  for  eight  years, 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1898-99,  all  taxes,  that  we  may  be  able  to  reconstruct  a 
part  of  what  has  been  destroyed.  This  measure  will  not  improve  the  condition  of 
the  planters  (who  have  the  honor  of  addressing  you)  very  much,  but  it  will  be  very 
important,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  rebuild  plantations  that  have  been  destroyed. 
As  you  wiU  easily  understand,  all  measures  taken  by  planters  for  this  object  will 
have  to  be  done  openly.  Whether  cultivation  of  vegetables,  or  the  raising  of  cattle, 
or  anything  else  that  may  be  undertaken,  should  be  subject  to  taxation,  it  would  dis- 
courage all  planters  from  their  enterprises,  as  they  would  not  have  means  to  pay 
the  taxes;  it  will  be  all  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  to  defray  their  expenses  from 
the  proceeds  of  this  work.  We  beg,  therefore,  to  call  your  attention  to  this  matter 
and  hope  that  with  a  firm  hand,  for  the  public  good,  the  suspension  of  all  taxation 
above-mentioned,  during  the  period  of  eight  years,  be  decreed. 

While  your  commissioner  is  not  prepared  to  make  a  definite  recom- 
mendation on  this  matter,  it  is  a  subject  that  should  receive  immediate 
attention  on  the  advent  of  the  United  States  authorities.  Plantations 
and  rural  real  estate  are  undoubtedly  taxed  very  low  in  Cuba.  Under 
any  sort  of  prosperity  they  could  afford  to  pay  more,  but  for  the 
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present  the  burdens  of  the  agricnltorists  are  as  macb  as  they  can  bear. 
The  whole  subject  should  be  inquired  into  and  a  new  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion prepared  to  be  put  in  force  the  next  fiscal  year — the  year  ending 
June  30, 1900. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  RECEIPTS. 

In  a  report  of  this  nature,  and  especially  in  order  to  secure  all  possi- 
ble data  that  might  throw  light  upon  future  collection  of  revenue  in 
Cuba,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  receipts  for  a  period  of  years 
of  each  custom-house.  It  has  been  i)ossible  from  the  official  data  of  the 
Spanish  Gk)vernment  to  obtain  this  information  for  each  custom-house, 
for  each  month  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  years  1886-1897, 
inclusive.  While  this  information  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  officials 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  collecting  the  revenues,  it  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  include  such  detail  tables,  even  in  the  appendix 
of  this  report.  Your  comipissioner,  therefore,  caused  to  be  compiled 
the  following  statement  of  receipts  for  customs  duties  on  imports  and 
on  exx>orts,  and  a  general  statement  of  the  custom-house  receipts  in 
the  island  of  Cuba,  by  custom-houses,  from  1886  to  1897: 

nt  of  receipts  for  ouMioms  duties  on  imports  at  the  Cuban  custom-houses  from  1886 

to  1897 f  inclusive. 


St 


[Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Robert  P.  Porter,  special  ooinini«sioner  to  Cab*  and  Porto  Rica.] 


Costom-hoiMae. 


Havana 

Mantanzas 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

Cardenaa 

Cienfuegos 

Trinidad 

Sagna  la  Grande  . 

Nuevitaa 

Manaanillo 

Caibarien 

Oibara 

Baracoa 

Zaxa 

Ooantananio 

Santa  Cms 


Total. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


188». 


$8,481. 
008, 
638. 
386, 
050, 

20, 
141, 
102, 

80, 

23. 

52. 

89, 
2. 


74. 
6, 


117. 12 
7U0. 12 
546.02 
318.07 
525.39 
515.58 
477.20 
481.41 
475.97 
086.68 
555.80 
179.32 
987.17 
566.12 
645.08 


,#•,770, 
618, 
596. 
255. 
831. 
11. 
1U3, 
88, 
27, 
45. 
50. 

a«» 

75. 

e. 


11. 660. 085. 55 


483.53 
373.31 
044.74 
143.90 
210.36 
241.38 
896.43 
412.22 
588.61 
301.75 
781.82 
582.27 
058.90 
245.66 
861.70 


9,609,171.68 


97,979, 
730. 
650, 
285. 
902. 

18. 
130, 
122. 

42. 

81. 

66. 

46, 
4, 

92, 
4, 


179. 18 
387.21 
128.00 
697.76 
098.68 
703.58 
090.25 
008.08 
066.22 
078.79 
304.57 
452.80 
677.06 
012.10 
125.90 


•8.375. 
947, 
655, 
820, 
074 

10, 
180, 
125, 

47. 
100. 

66. 

61, 

6. 

113. 

4, 


134.24 
803.05 
888.64 

621.42 
526.75 
107.20 
717.12 
047.48 
188.37 
613.26 
120.63 
745.22 
707.68 
636.42 
785.43 


1800. 


11, 156, 610. 22  12, 017. 501. 80 


l».«75. 

1.073. 

743, 

834, 

1.884, 

22, 

266. 

171. 

56, 

!»*. 
75. 
86, 

7, 
189, 

4. 


780.80 
580188 


0M.86 
215.68 
228.81 
018.58 

700.21 
821.88 
187.04 


704.81 
422.87 

827.04 


14,196,781.61 


Custom-boutea. 


Havana 

Hatanzas 

Santiago  de  Caba 

Ciutlenaa 

Cienfnegoe 

Trinidad 

Sagna  la  Grande. 

Nuevitas 

Manzanillo 

Caibarien 

Gibara 

Baracoa 

Zaea 

Guantanamo 

Santa  Cruz 


1801. 


69.509. 

1.105, 

787, 

303, 

1,298, 

17, 

334. 

120. 

73, 

180. 

40. 

44, 

8. 

114. 

6. 


737.95 
864.72 
754.75 
522.14 
954.66 
104.43 
908.97 
670.29 
466.07 
043.42 
456.85 
456.96 
066.44 
131.94 
211.50 


1892. 


1893. 


1804. 


16.978, 

800. 

507, 

266. 

1,034. 

1, 
211. 

111. 

38. 

116. 

25. 

5. 

4. 

74, 

6. 


729.20 
855.66 
806.86 
698.61 
440.70 
063.05 
283.45 
433.76 
426.81 
048.50 
587.77 
547.39 
289.68 
082.12 
005.26 


16.855, 


486, 

275. 

1,179. 

7. 

269. 

107, 

29, 

149, 

18. 

7, 

78. 
2, 


412.96 

506.81 

108.92 

431.13 

017.26 

206.96 

664.90 

476.78 

323.72  i 

987.38 

500.32 

061.73 

831.82 

261.52 

898.20 


67,880, 

TOO. 

838, 

410. 

1,281, 

8. 

281. 

120. 

71. 

103. 

•8. 
18, 

7, 
188. 

2. 


871 82 


474.07 
80i.CI 
708wi8 
15 


806.86 

78L80 


181.06 
•47.56 
071.74 
446.28 
720.33 


Total 


13.045,361.00 


10. 182. 897. 81 


10. 156,  no.  90 


11,711,873.06 
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Statement  of  reoeipte  for  customs  dntiee  on  imports  at  the  Cuban  eustom-kouses  from  1886 

to  1897 1  inotueive — Continued. 


Custom-hontea . 


Harana 

Ifatansas 

Santiago  de  Calm 

Cardenas , 

(HenAieeM 

Trinidad 

Safna  la  Grande . . 

Kat*Tiuw 

MauzauiUo 

Caibarien 

Gibara 

Baraooa 

Zaxa 

Gnantanamo 

Santa  Croz 

Total 


$8,880. 

856, 

787, 

481, 

1,305, 

«, 
387, 
160, 
108, 
144, 
106, 
32. 
7, 
166, 

7. 


186.88 
606.66 
520.89 
210. 71 
082.44 
826.05 
710. 61 
406.51 
150.86 
100.87 
842.64 
671.24 
608.08 
470.02 
684.13 


1806. 


17,104, 

812, 

686, 

126, 

1,044, 

8, 
84, 
146. 
118, 
110, 
126. 

1, 

1. 
122. 

3, 


829.61 
179.46 
868.87 
012.69 
719.94 
033.03 
993.38 
414.63 
008.08 
607.20 
084.21 
303.43 
668.80 
787.21 
807.18 


13. 327, 966. 78 


9, 946, 671. 62 


1897. 


17.054,381.90 

249. 421. 27 

429, 755. 26 

127. 721. 90 

1.002,112.60 

6,070.96 

77,841.95 

82,928.39 

83,070.62 

95. 392. 13 

66,169.65 

3,708.62 


ToUl. 


66,424.66 


9,344,409.89 


194,594, 

8.687. 

7.506, 

3, 672. 

13, 139. 

143. 

2.489, 

1,467, 

727. 

1. 524. 

760. 

878, 

64, 

1,238, 

56, 


266.78 
736. 48 
216.60 
856.69 
560.85 
556.28 
066.80 
387.02 
978.28 
148.75 
454.60 
469.84 
241.88 
386.51 
159.82 


136. 385, 468. 94 


Statement  of  reeeipte  for  duties  on  aoports  at  the  Cuba  cuetom'honses  from  1886  to  1897 ^ 

inclusire. 


Cnatom-honBes. 


Hayana 

Matanaaa 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

Cardenaa 

Cienfaegoa 

Trinidad 

Sagna  la  Grande . 

Nuevitaa 

Mansanillo 

Caibarien 

Gibara 

Baraooa 

Zasa 

Gnantanamo 

Santa  Cms 

Total 


1886. 


$1, 674. 
472, 

43, 
624, 
884, 

28, 
822. 

26, 

40. 
129. 

77. 

9. 

91, 
6, 


768.46 
687.26 
083.01 
483.47 
621.49 
294.82 
000.06 
434.03 
998.86 
390.68 
924.30 
17.33 
186.65 
449.48 
867.78 


3.680.693.41 


1887. 


$1,010. 
216, 

88, 
262, 
161, 

18. 
181, 

18. 

86, 

41. 

47, 


624.67 
644.21 
523.09 
669.28 
805.50 
829.43 
074.49 
001.03 
050.60 
066.39 
968.98 


1888. 


4.932.82 

49, 682. 18 

5,504.06 


2, 071, 796. 76 


1908,392.86 

957.44 

7. 015. 18 

4.701.53 

3,033.04 

1,602.25 

52.28 

8, 157. 33 

9,981.86 

657.25 

64, 767. 99 


2,236.10 

118.60 

3,573.84 


1, 006. 239. 89 


1889. 


$931,011.75 

1.661.20 

11,470.72 

2, 399. 87 

3. 400. 62 

575.60 

328.58 

U,  703. 99 

18, 846. 38 

2.368.89 

38, 402. 52 


3.947.49 

160.41 

4. 902. 42 


1. 031, 170. 48 


1800. 


$026, 163. 10 

1.186.41 

11,085.56 

2,943.13 

4,485.46 

805.62 

619.36 

8, 957. 66 

13,204.82 

1, 247. 15 

25, 204. 39 


5, 542. 82 

164.74 

5, 730. 53 


1. 007, 340. 66 


KOTS.— The  remarkable  decreaae  in  reoeipta  after  1888  ia  due  to  the  separation  thereafter  of  theae 
daea  finom  port  doea  on  ahipmenta. 


Cnatom-honaea. 


Havana. 


Santiago  de  Caba , 

Cardenaa 

Cienfaegoa 

Trinidad 

Sagna  la  Grande . 

Kneritaa 

Mansanillo 

Caibarien 

Gibara 


Gnantanamo. 
Santa  Cros... 


Total 


1891. 


$994,408.44 

1, 110. 57 

7,184.31 

1, 736. 11 

5.229.64 

627.19 

414.58 

7,789.61 

11, 274. 87 

928.59 

14,887.67 


6.050.48 

68.50 

7,624.04 


1.068.824.00 


1882. 


$1,009,689.07 

946.92 

5.420.06 

1.163.06 

3. 609. 21 

105.43 

18.50 

7. 591. 18 

10, 841. 19 

483.88 

31, 553. 88 

10.94 

3.064.46 

71.71 

5,942.26 


1,079,946.69 


1898. 


$926, 318. 05 


22.144.84 

27.63 

3,142.64 

8.18 


4, 002. 16 

12,372.02 

103.50 

22.260.59 


1. 657. 15 


992,026.76 


1804. 


$965. 873. 80 

28.62 

10, 763. 21 

688.11 

6. 138. 39 

251.96 


2, 760. 16 
16,324.95 


63, 178. 96 


823.29 

823.01 

2. 881. 17 


1,069.925.62 
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StaUmeni  of  reeeipU  for  duHeM  on  erporU  at  the  Cuban  eiutow^kou»e9  from  1886  to  1897, 

inetu9ite — Continaed. 


Custom-house*. 


1885. 


1896. 


1897. 


ToteL 


H«TsnA 

MataiiT.as 

Smtlago  de  Cubs. 

Cardenas 

Cienfuegos  

Trinidad 


$1,219,150.07 


9780,436.07 


Sacna  la  Grande. 

Knevitas 

ICansanillo 

Caibarien 

Gibara 

Baracoa 

Zasa 

Guantanamo 

SanUCrus 


Total 


1.122.77 

144.82 

14,824.61 


11.86  , 
2,407.88 
14,731.51  ' 

650.80 
38,914.83  . 


1,782.41 

07.84 

7.108.07 


1,888.08 

145.82 

18,171.38 


131.40 

318.35 

1.654.23 

1,077.60 

0, 140. 33 


.|. 


478.71 

52.52 

488.61 


1,801,082.87 


823,8t7.2S 


$282,66L78 


2,585.23 

53.40 

3,547.33 


142.89  j 
2,565.64  I 

1,832.45  . 


122.04 


•  I 


303,870.05 


$11,538,487.80 
684,017.08 
182,286.08 
791,078.17 
551,584.88 

51.100.58 
506,015.78 

87,208.28 

186u818.88 

181.878.88 

486,028.84 

28.27 

S7,03ft.U 
148,808.88 

51,775.77 

15,415,288.18 


Statement  of  total  cuetom-houoo  receipts  in  ieland  of  Cuba  from  1886  to  1897,  imohuwe. 


Custom-houses. 


1886. 


1887. 


Hsvana 

HatanEas 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

Cardenas 

Cienfuegos 

Trinidad 

Sagua  la  Grande . 

Kuevitas 

Mansanillo 

Caibarien 

Gibara 

Baracoa 

Zaza 

Guantanamo 

Santa  Cruz 


$10,056. 

1, 171, 

•81, 

010. 

1.285, 

48, 
463, 
127, 

71, 
188, 
180, 

80, 

12, 
166, 

13. 


876.57 
396.37 
620.03 
801.54 
146.88 
810.40 
478.16 
919.44 
469.83 
377.36 
479.60 
196  65 
17H.  72 
015.60 
012.81 


$7,781, 

;   833, 

633, 

507, 

982. 

30, 

I   284, 

106, 

:   86. 

'   98, 

26. 

7, 

124, 

'    12, 


1888. 


1880. 


108.20 
917.52 
567.83 
833.22 
515.95 
070.81 
070.92 
413.25 
639.23 
368.14 
750.80 
532.27 
986.72 
927.83 
365.75 


$8,887. 
731. 
657. 
290. 
905, 

20. 
130, 
130. 

52, 

82, 
121, 

46, 
6. 

92, 
7, 


5n.48 
344.65 
143.18 
402.29 
131.72 
305.83 
14Z48 
165.41 
048.08 
838.04 
082.56 
452.80 
013. 16 
130.60 
609.83 


<$8,806.]45.90 
455.15 


887,358.88 
888.021.28 
978,017.87 

18. 
180, 
117. 

85, 

111, 

104, 

61, 

8, 
113, 

9, 


045.85 
651.47 
984.75 
982.15 
538.15 
745.12 
656wl7 
795.88 
687.84 


810,801, 
1  1.074, 
'        784, 

'    iS 

'       i,SlM. 


wo, 

78, 
185, 
101, 

85. 

13. 
139. 

10. 


913.80 
745.18 
715.84 
017.88 
191.U 
081.48 
547.84 
88777 


18 


41 
247.88 
587.81 
568.47 


Total '    15,330.778.96  11,580,968.44  :i2.160.850. 11    13,048,762.37     15,244,128.18 


Custom-houses. 


1891. 


Havana 

Matansas 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Cardenas 

Cienfuegos 

Trinidad 

Sagua  la  Grande . . 

Nuevitas 

Mansanillo 

Caibarien 

Gibara 

Baracoa 

Zaza 

Guantanamo 

Santa  Cruz 


Total 


$8,504, 
1,106, 

794, 

305. 

1.804. 

17, 

335. 

128, 
84, 

180, 
65, 
44, 
13, 

114, 
13. 


146.39 
975.29 
939.06 
258.25 
184.20 
731.62 
323.55 
450.90 
740.44 
072.01 
344.52 
456.96 
116.92 
190.44 
835.54 


14,003,675.00 


1802. 


$7,088, 

801, 

512, 

267, 

1.038, 

1. 

211. 

119, 

48, 

116, 

57, 

5, 

7, 

75. 

11. 


418.27 
802.57 
025.92 
861.66 
049.91 
168.48 
296.95 
024.94 
768.00 
482.38 
141.60 
558.33 
344.14 
050.83 
917.52 


11.262,850.50 


1889. 


1884. 


$7,781,781.00 

$8,845,848^88 

1             698.586.81 

700,288.17 

1             508.253.76 

848,887.88 

1             275,458.76 

410.86LTS 

1, 182. 158. 90 

r.  287, 888. 98 

7.275.14 

5,888.18 

208.664.90 

281,084.88 

1             111,478.84 

188,888.81 

41, 695. 74 

88,OI8wS 

150,000.88 

188,  on.  88 

40,750.81 

1S8.88L84 

7,081.73 

18,847.88 

881.82 

8.486.48 

78,961.62 

185,708.88 

1                 4,552.44 

5,88L80 

11.147.808.75 


12,848,488.88 
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Stutememt  of  total  eustcm'koun  receipts  in  island  of  Cuba  from  1886  to  1897,  inclusive — 

Con  tinned. 


Cnttom-honsefi. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


Total. 


BAnui» 

Mainnuis 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

Gardraas  

Olenftiegoa 

Trinidad 

BaffoA  la  Grande. 

HneTltaa 

KaosaoiUo 

Caibarien 

eibara  


Qnantaaamo. 
Santa  Cms  .. 


$10. 049, 
856, 
738. 
481, 
1,820, 
6, 
387, 
161, 

12a, 
234, 

144. 

32, 

9, 

156, 

14. 


286.90 
696.56 
643.66 
356.5:1 
757.05 
826.05 
721.87 
903.39 
882.87 
849.67 
757. 47 
671.24 
380.49 
568.76 
788.10 


I 


Wit  984, 

212. 

637, 

126, 

1.062, 

8, 

95. 

145, 

120, 

112. 

135. 

1. 

2. 

132, 


Total 


14,706,589.10 


265.68 
179.46 
746.46 
158.51 
891.82 
033.03 
124.84 
727.88 
352.31 
684.89 
233.54 
803.43 
132.01 
839.73 
3, 885. 79 


10, 770, 466. 87 


$7, 347, 

249. 

432, 

127, 

1,005, 

«, 
77. 
82, 
83, 
97, 
68, 

3, 


043.68 
421. 27 
340.49 
775  30 
660.02 
070.95 
711.24 
928.39 
213.51 
947.77 
002.10 
708.52 


66,546.70 


$106. 132, 

9. 381. 

7,668, 

4.363, 

13, 691, 

194, 
2, 994, 
1,564. 

913, 
1,705. 
1,186, 

373, 

91, 

1,380, 

107, 


753.88 
754.10 
501.66 
935.76 
144.65 
656.85 
082.66 
595.30 
896.91 
62.3.71 
480.34 
498.11 
276.51 
60a.44 
935.50 


9.648,360.94 


151,750,728.87 


From  these  three  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  twelve  years  end- 
ing in  1897  the  Gnban  castom-hoases  yielded  $151,750,728.87;  that  of 
this  amoont  $136,335^468.94  was  for  duties  on  imports  and  $15,415,259.93 
from  duties  levied  on  exports  from  the  island  of  Ouba.  The  relative 
importance  of  the  several  custom-houses  of  the  island  may  be  seen  by 
a  glance  at  the  following  table : 

Total  ouetom-house  receipts  in  island  of  Cuba  from  1886  to  1897,  inclusive. 


Coatom-houaea. 


Hnvana '    $106, 132,753.38 

Cienfo^goa 


Santiago  de  Cuba. . 

CMdenaa 

la  Grander. 

m 

Hneritaa 

Chiantanamo 

Oiliara 

MansaniUo 


Trinadad... 
Santa  Cmz. 


Total. 


ToUl  for  12 

Average  per 

Ratio  of 

years. 

year. 
$8, 844, 396. 11 

total. 

$106,  132, 753. 38 

69.9 

13,  691, 144. 66 

1.140,928.72 

9.0 

9, 381, 754. 10 

781. 812. 84 

6.2 

7.668,501.66 

639. 041. 81 

5.1 

4, 363, 935. 76 

363.661.32 

2.9 

2,094,082.56 

249, 506. 88 

2.0 

1,705,523.71 

142, 126. 97 

1.1 

L  564, 595. 30 

130,382.94 

1.0 

1. 380. 603. 44 

115,057.79 

.9 

1,186,480.34 

98, 873. 37 

.8 

913, 896. 91 

76, 158.  07 

.6 

378,498.11 

31, 124. 85 

.2 

194, 656. 85 

16,221.40 

.1 

107,935.59 

8,094.63 

.1 

91,276.51 

7.606.38 

•1 

151,760.728.87 

12,645.894.08 

100.00 

During  the  twelve  years  it  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  amount  of 
revenue  was  in  1886,  when  it  was  $15,330,778.96,  and  the  smallest 
amovint  last  year,  namely,  $9,648,369.94.  The  intelligent  student  of 
Onban  fiscal  matters  will  not  only  be  able  to  ascertain  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  custom-houses,  but  the  receipts  show  the 
working  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  which,  while  it  greatly  added  to  the 
prosi)erity  of  the  island,  decreased  the  revenues  which  Spain  sought 
to  secure  for  herself.    These  tables  should  be  studied  in  connection 

• 

with  the  exceedingly  Interesting  statement  quoted  in  the  body  of  this 
report  and  printed  in  fbll  in  the  appendix,  by  Mr.  Munoz ;  or  at  least 
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SO  much  thereof  as  relates  to  the  tariff.  The  flgares  merely  emphasize 
the  words  of  this  capable  writer  on  the  fiscal  conditions  of  Cuba. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  amoont  of  revenne 
collected  during  these  twelve  years  averaged  $12,645,894.08  per  year; 
that  the  custom-house  of  Havana  collected  69.9  per  cent,  and  Oien- 
fuegos — which  is  an  important  city  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  commis- 
sioner, the  city  which,  under  the  new  conditions,  will  show  the  most 
rapid  development — 9  per  cent,  ranking  second.  In  the  custom-house 
district  of  Santiago  the  average  revenue  receipts  per  year  have  been 
6.1  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  similar  table  to  those  given  above,  but  gives  at  a 
glance  the  receipts  for  customs  duties  on  imports  and  exports  at  each 
port: 

ReceipUtfor  cus1om$  dutie9  on  imports  and  exports,  1880-1897, 


Imports. 


Caatom-hoaMA. 


Average,  12 
years. 


Exporto. 


Per  cent , 
of  total  ' 
importa. 


Averaite,  13 


Percent 
ol  total 


Havana I    $7,882,855.48 

Cienfuegoa ',      1,094,962.53 


Matanzaa 
Santiago  de  Cuba . 

Cardenaa 

Sagoa  la  Grande.. 

Caibarien 

Naevitaa 

Gnantauamo 

Gibara 

Manzanillo 

Baracoa 

Trinidad , 

Santa  Cruz 

Zoaa 


■I 


Aggregate 


723,978.04 

e».517.97 

297, 738.  06 

207. 422. 23 

127.  Ull.  98 

122,282.25 

103, 198. 88 

63, 371. 21 

00. 804. 85 

31,122.40 

11.983.02 

4. 679. 98 

4.  520. 12 


11,361.280.08 


f96L.640.e3 

!  46.006.10 

57,834.80 

13,523.84 

66,023.27 

42,064.66 

16,U4.09 

8,100.60 

11,056.01 

36,502.16 

15,408.23 

2.36 

4.258.38 

<4.8]4.6S 

3,066.26 

8.3:i         1.284.606.00 


♦  ' 


&83 


From  figures  just  receiveil  from  the  collector  of  customs,  Mr.  Donald- 
son, it  would  seem  that,  with  the  present  reduced  tariff,  he  will  prob- 
ably keep  the  amount  up  to  this  average,  if  not  largely  exceed  it. 

Exact  statements  of  fiscal  matters  are  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  Goba 
that  when  such  data  come  to  hand  they  are  all  of  the  utmost  value. 
The  present  administrator  of  customs  at  Matanzas,  Mr.  Emilio  del 
Marmol,  and  his  efficient  assistant,  Mr.  Carlos  Sanz,  prepared  for  pjor 
commissioner  exceedingly  valuable  data  in  relation  to  the  administra- 
tion of  that  cu8tom-house.  The  following  comparative  receipts  of  Aa 
Matanzas  custom-house  for  three  years  before  the  war  and  three  jean 
after  the  war  will  be  of  especial  value  in  estimating  the  Ouban  reve- 
nue from  this  source: 
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CcmparaUve  reooiptt  of  Maianza$  ou9iam-kau9e, 
FOR  THRSB  YEARS  BEFORE  WAR. 


Import  duty , 

15  per  cent  Mditioniil  on  import  duty . 
10  per  cent  additioiuU  on  import  daty . 

Export  da^ 

Xioiidbig  tax 

Unloading  tax 

Faasengertax 

Finea 

Interest  on  notea 

Pending  from— 

180M) 

18ia-M 

Oonavmptlon  of  Uqnor 


1882-93. 


$718,806.00 

"ai'ooT.'is" 


6, 106. 38 

30,488.87 

9.50 

2,128.08 


Totol 


72,840.04 


801,004.77 


189»-94. 


$478,840.77 


24,682.54 

23.62 

1,851.50 

21, 857. 80 

13.00 

2,853.48 


4,919.50 
'78,'340.'06 


008.344.38 


1894-95. 


$588,528.23 
14, 058. 56 
37, 259. 18 


117, 406. 67 

28,283.97 

28.50 

1,397.79 

617.54 


199.72 
75,479.02 


808,209.78 


Total. 


$1,786,241.60 

14,058.50 

93,980.87 

23.62 

124.458.50 

80,560.58 

51.00 

0, 378. 25 

017.54 

4,919.60 

199.72 

221,006.74 


2,883,158.93 


FOR  THREE  TEARS  AFTER  WAR. 


Import  dntj 

15  per  cent  additional  on 

import  dnty 

10  per  oent  additional  on 

importdnty 

Export  dnty 

Loading  tax 

Unloading  tax 

Paaaenger  tax 

FInea 

Interest  on  notes 

Commeroial  bonds 

Pending  from — 

im-n 

1883-94 

1884-96 

1880-OT 

Consamptton  of  Uqaor 


1896-90. 


^282, 

18, 
32, 


091.00 
518.18 
040.70 


$140,354.06  $347,917.55 
6, 138. 48  j      2, 810. 90 
20, 007. 99        7, 764. 20 


48, 
15, 


060.24 

356.07 

31.00 

805.50 


3, 


3.90 

387.55 
814.00 


Total 


89,229.20 


447, 024. 90 


1880-87. 


1887-88. 


Total. 


Difference  in  qiiart-er. 


1895-90 


80,824.64  1    31,989.72 

9.299.23  '     11,723.63 

35.00  .25 


122.02 


309.10 


24.74 
28,' 279.18* 


1, 123. 33 
18. 500. 00 


234.185.88  '  321.787.80 


$680,963.80 
20,076.62 
61,002.96 


$6,918.06 


1897-98 


$1,105,277.80 


111,410.60 

36, 379. 83 

66.25 

1.296.62 


3.96 

3,387.55 

814.00 

24.74 

1, 123. 83 

86,098.38 


15.25 
'3.96' 


014.37 
'  24.74 

1, 123. 33 


1. 003.  548. 67 


82,986.42 

23.62 

13,042.90 

44, 180. 70 

'  5, 681*68 
617.54 


1, 531. 96 


135.  567. 41 


8,099.71   1,338,309.97 


The  above  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


During  three  years  before  insurrection 
During  three  years  of  war 


Import  duty. 


Export  duty. 


$2, 208, 681. 81 
892,138.07 


$124, 477. 12 
111,410.60 


Total  loss  of  rerenue 1,816,543.74 


13,066.52 


Total. 


$2.3.33,158.03 
1.003,548.07 


1,320,610.20 


It  shonld  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  decrease  in  revenne,  as  above 
indicated^  is  actually  more  than  appears  from  the  figures  ($1,329,610.26), 
when  consideration  is  given  to  the  facts  that  the  McEinley  reciprocity 
treaty,  which  was  in  force  from  July  1, 1892,  ended  on  August  27, 1894, 
the  very  period  that  is  herein  compared. 
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For  the  same  period  the  decrease  in  taxes  from  other  sources  than 
oastom-hooses  for  the  Matanzas  district  was  as  follows : 

Direct  taxe$  oolleeted  in  Mat€MMM»  durimg  ikrm  peon  htfort  war  amd  three  yeare  of 


BealMtato. 


July  1  to  June  80, 1888 

Jnly  1, 1893,  to  June  80. 18M . 
July  1, 18M,  to  Jane  80, 1806 


Daring  three  years  before  w«r. 


Coutry. 

$00,510.06 
63.58S.44 
OS,  085. 70 


July  1, 1806,  to  June  80, 1800 
July  1, 1890,  to  Jane  30, 1807 . 
July  1, 1897,  to  Jane  80, 1806 , 


Dazing  three  years  of  war. 
DifTerenee  in  reoeipto 


80,908i40 

24,88L90 

0,797.00 


City. 

$106,000.97 
lJ7,71t.l7 
U0,80i.l2 


T 


Indnstrial 
t«ULee. 


$110,974.00 
180,914.86 
118,088.90 


TotaL 


100,410.1 
91, 740.1 
58,477.1 


70,175.71 
75,108.85 
52,718.90 


$291,480.01 

ni,ii&io 

80«,2fll.7S 


910.  ITS.  90 


no. 

191.000.07 
111,909.04 
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All  of  which  is  respectMly  submitted. 

BOBEBT  p.  POBTBB. 

Special  Commissioner  for  the  United  IStates 

to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
Hon.  Lyman  J.  Oaoe, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury j  Washington^  D.  (7. 

NOYEMBEB  15, 1898. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1898-99. 


L  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES  FOB  180^-09 
(ESTIMATED). 

U.  ESTIMATES  AND  SOURCES  OF  BEVENUE  FOB  1898-89. 

m.  ESTIMATED  SOVEREIGNTY  EXPENSES  FOB  1898-99. 

rv.  ESTIMATED  LOCAL  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA 
FOB  1898-99. 


Compiled  from  official  sooroes  under  the  direotion  of 

ROBERT  P.  PORTER, 

Special  CommiiHoner  f<n'  ike  United  Siaiee  to  Cuba  and  Porta  Bieo. 
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REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA  FOR  THE 

FISCAL  YEAR  1898-99. 


I. — Balance  of  thb  Bbvknux  and  Expenses  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  for  the 

Year  1898-99. 


EzpentM. 

P««oa. 

'                      Revenue. 

Pesos. 

SOTWV^gVltj  ^xpeottM  r T^.r 

22,500.80a50 

150,606.50 

1,612,850.44 
708,078.51 
247,083.02 

1,086,582.10 

106,178.52 

I 
TaxMi  and  imiKMitii 

Local  expenaea': 

0<>ii<vral  4>xiMnMM.  ,.r...  r 

6,142,500.00 
14. 705. 000. 00 

Stet«^haroh,    Jiistioe,     and 
eovemmant 

Cafitoni-honaea 

1. 640. 650. 00 

TreMory 

Lotteries 

1. 000. 500. 00 

Public  inatraetkni . ...,,r .,... 

State  nronertv 

435,000.00 
1.686,000.00 

Pnbllo  works  aimI  iMnninani- 

VifceflanAons  reTenne 

cations 

Estimates  of  total  rerenne . . 

Agricnltore,    induatry,    and 
oomnwrcc-i-r.-xr ,....-. 

• 

Bedact  amonnta  not  apeoifled 

26,374,045.68 
17,314.27 

Total 

26,356,731.41 

26,850,660.00 

ReoeipU 26,350,650.00 

"  26,356.731.41 


Surplus. 


n. — EsTiiCATES  Ain>  Sources  of  Revenue. 


2,018.50 


RECAPITULATION. 


Pesos. 


Section  1.  Taxes  and  impoata 6,142,500 

Section  2.  CnaUMn-liouses 14,705,000 

Section  3.  Internal  revenue 1.640,650 

Section  4.  Lotteries 1,000,500 

Sections.  State nroperty 485,000 

Section  0.  If  isceuaneoua  revenue 1,536,000 


Total 26,350,660 

Bevenue  e$Hmate9far  1S98-99, 

SECTION  1.— TAXES  AND  IMPOSTS. 


SpeciflcatioBa. 


Sovereignty  taotsa 

Ibnpost  on  mining  property ; 

Taxes  on  city  property,  at  12  per  cent 

Taxes  on  rural  property,  iireapenUve  of  cultivation,  at  2  per  cent 

Taxsa  on  industry,  eominsroe,  and  the  professions,  nolualng  one-half  per  cent  from  con- 
tractors  

Tax  on  personal  drafta  (eedulaa) 

Uqnor-oonaumption  tax 

Sale  of  liquor  licenses 

Additional  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  teansportation  of  passengers  and  8  per  cent  on  that  of 
merchandise 

Discount  on  payments , 

Tax  of  1  per  cent  on  paymenta 

Deduct  5  per  cent  commission  for  the  collection  of  personal  drafts  (cedulas) 

Total  of  aection  1 


Peace. 


650,000 

10,000 

1,600,000 

150,000 

1,400,000 
150,000 

1,300,000 
120.000 

300,000 

70,000 

400,000 


6,150,000 
7.500 


6,142,500 
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Revenue  eetUtuUee  for  /^9^-d9— Coniinaed. 
SSCTIOK  2.-On8TOM-HOn8S8. 


Speciflcations. 


Import  duUes I  12,800,000 

Export  duties !  1,100,000 

T»x  on  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise 680,  OQO 

PasMnger  tax 80,000 

If ercantile  bonds  and  interest  on  notes tQ,000 

Fines  and  extra  duties t  70,000 

Special  tax  on  matches 5,000 

Total  of  section  2 1  14.706, 


SECTION  3.-INTKRNAL  RBVEKUE. 


Stamped  paper 

Postage  stamps 

Stamped  paper  for  payment  to  the  state. 

SMamns  for  the  same 

Telegrapn  stamps 

Bills  of  health 

Stamps  for  diplomas  and  matriculation . . 

Stamped  papw  for  municipal  fines 

Postal  cards 

Papal  bulls 


RsTenue  stamps  for  drafts,  etc 

Berenue  stamps  far  receipts,  etc 

Stamps  on  policies 

Berenue  stamps  on  consumption  of  matches. 


Deduct  commission  for  sale  of  the  above. 
Total  of  section  3 


850.000 


80. 

8. 

•8. 

1, 

1. 


10,868 


1.117. 
88, 


Af  ^MW|  ^^^V 


SECTION  4.— LOTTERIES. 


Lotteries j      tOOO, 

Tax  of  1 0  per  oen  t  on  raffles 508 


Total  of  section  4. 


SECTION  6— STATE  PROPERTY. 


1. 


Rent  of  property 

Empty  property 

Revenue  ftrom  quitrents. 
Arsenal  dock 


Total. 


Chaptek  I.— 2n«onM/rom  rent. 


Chaptbr  Il.—R0V€nu§  from  tales. 

Revenue  from  sale  of— lands 

condemned  property 

unoccupied  property 

forests : 

quitrents 

quitrents  and  other  property  connected  with  the  regular  clergy. 


Total 

Total  of  section  5. 


30,010 

1.010 

80; 010 

10,000 


111,010 


18,008 

1.018 

1,008 

».008 

88,018 


48S.806 
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Revenue  wHmaieefor  ISOS-d^ — Continiied. 
SECTION  «.— MISCELLANEOUS  REVENIE. 


Specifications. 


1.  Aocouots 

2.  Intereftt  on  deferred  payments  flrom  all  soorcea. 
S.  Claims 

4.  Donations 

5.  Profit  on  exchange 

6.  Balance  from  accounts  settled 

7.  Dues  from  telephone  lines 

8.  Coinage  of  moneT 

0.  Hevenne  flrom  otner  sonroes 

10.  Rerenne  ttom  prisons — convict  labor 


Pesos. 


iSO.OOO 

ao.ooo 

1,000 


10,000 

000,000 

15.000 


30,000 
10.000 


ADDITIONAL. 


Balance  from  settleil  socounts. 
Total  of  section  6 


73tt,000 
800,000 


1.680,000 


III.— Estimated  Sovereignty  Expenses  for  1S98-99. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Pesos. 


Seetionl.  Interest  on  the  public  debt  and  general  expenses 12,574,709.12 

Section  2.  State-ohnrcb  and  Justice 329,072.88 

Section  8.  War 6.898,740.78 

8«9tion4.  Navy 1,066,180.18 

Section  6.  Bxeco  tive  goremment 2, 046, 140. 08 

Total 22.600,806.60 

lY. — Estimated  Local  Expenses  for  the  Island  of  Cuba  for  189S-99. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Section  1.  General  expenses 160,005.50 

Section  X  State-chnroh,  Jnstioe,  and  goremment 1,012,850.44 

Sections.  Treasory 708,978.51 

Section  4.  Public  instmotion 247,083.02 

Section  5.  Public  works  and  communication 1,036,582.10 

Section  0.  Agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce 108,178.52 

Total 3,873,237.0 

BeoapiMaUen  of  local  expen$ea  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  for  the  year  1898-99. 

SECTION  l.-OENERAL  EXPENDITURES. 


Specifications. 


Expenses. 


Cbaftbb  I.— Colonial  UgUlaiure.  i      p^^^ 

Executive  council 57,125.00 

House  of  representatives '    70,705.00 


CRAPnut  U,— Office  ^  the  eouneil  of  eeeretariet. 

Salarrof  the  chairman .*.!  10,000.00 

Subomces  of  the  council 18, 500. 00 

Supplies i  2,000.00 


Total. 


Pesos. 
133, 830. 00 


Cbaptbb  in..—7Mbunal  of  aeeounts. 

Personnel 

Material  and  miscellaneous  expenses 


25,  600. 00 


Chaptbb  IV .—Miseellaneous  expenses. 

Coinage  of  money 

Loss  on  exchange 

Traveling  expenses  of  employees 


2,000.00 


Chaptkb  v.— Outstanding  balances. 


Bills  lacking  legislative  approval. 
Outstanding  blDs 


625.50 


Discount  on  payments 

Total  amount  of  section  1 


2, 000. 00 


625.50 

161, 955. 50 
2,350.00 


\ 


V(A^«i&.^ 


I-  M 
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Reeapittdation  of  local  oxpeiUM  of  ike  Ulamd  of  Cuba  for  tk€  poor  1898-99 — Continaed* 
SECTION  3.<-STA.TB^Hn]tCH,  JUSTIClfi,  Aim  OOVSRKMSNT. 


Speciflcatioiis. 


Chapter  l.—OJlee  t^f  the  tecretary  [ptrmmntt^. 


Salary  of  the  secretpary 
Sabtfecretary's  office... 


Chaptbr  ll.—OJUe  Oif  the  teeretary  {maUrial). 
Appropriation  for  stationery  and  misceUaneona  expenses. . . . . . 

Chaptkr  111.— CourU  (ptrnnnel). 


Territorial  courts . 
Criminal  oonrts . . . 
Jury  trials 


Chaptbb  Vf  .—CourU  {material). 


Territorial  courts. 
Criminal  courts. . . 


TraTelins  expenses 

Indemnities  and  subxidies. 


TotaL 


Pcsof. 
10, 000. 00 
68,700.00 


02.700.00 
0,000.00 


217.440.00 
00, 666. 00 


7,500.00 

3,000.00 

1.000.00 

16,500.00 

Execution  of  sentences i      2, 000. 00 

I 

Chiptkb  v.— L<m>^andeeeiMi<Mfu»aleourte  (pertonnsl).  I 

Lower  oonrts  and  inquests '114, 615. 00 

Ecclesiastical  courts '    18,430.00 

Chaptkr  yi. — Lower  and  eecletia*tical  eourta  (materiml). 


Lower  courts  and  inquests 
Ecclesiastical  courts 


Chapter  VII.— IftjesUansotis  ss^mimm. 


Bent  of  buildings. . . . 
Unforeseen  expenses 


Chapter  VHI.— Appropriation  for  regular  etaie  elergy  (peraonnel). 

Contingent  expenses 

Chapter  IX. — Appropriation  for  regular  ttate  clergy  (nuiterial). 


0.306.00 

3oaoo 


38,781.00 
6,000.00 


For  the  diocese  of  Havana 

For  the  diocese  of  Santiago  de  Cuba 

Pensions  to  uncloistered  clerg3rmen  in  the  diocese  of  Havana. 
For  »c hools 


30.600.00 
138, 015. 66 

0,506.00 

34,78L00 
57,202.00 


Chapter  X.—PriMone  {pertonnel). 


16,081.00 
5,800.00 
1,200.00  < 

11,301.00 


For  prisons 


35,373.00 
134.370.31 


Chapter  Xl.—Priaone  (material). 


Prisons  department  of  Havana 
Transportation  and  hospitage.. 


Chapter  "KH.— Provincial  govemmente  (pereonnel). 

For  provincial  governments 

Chapter  XIII.— Provincial  govemmente  {material). 

For  provincial  governments 

Chapter  XlV.—  PubUe  order  {pertonnel). 

Public  order  (pa3rnient  of ' '  Orden  Publico  "  corps) 

Chapter  XV.— Public  order  {maUrial). 


Public  order 


Chapter  XYI.— Board  of  health  {pereonnel). 


Medical  service. 

guarantine  boat 
azarettos 


Chapter  XVIl.- Board  qf  health  (maUrial). 
Supplies  for  board  of  health 


21.718.30 
0,128.00 


14,640.00 
7,050.00 
1,450.00 


30,84L30 
87, 186k  63 

8,300.63 

565, 413.  A 
4.283.40 


33.140.10 
15,000.10 
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BeoapiiuUUion  of  local  ftrpMMM  of  tks  Uland  of  Cuba  for  iks  year  189S-99— Continued., 
SECTION  2.— STATB-CHURCH.  JUSTICE,  AND  OOVEBNMENT— Continued. 


Speoiilcations. 


Chapter  XVIII. — Contingent  and  uttforeteen  expenses. 

Fees  for  extra  work  of  the  board  of  health 

Transportation  of  banished  subjects  and  criminals 

Expenses  of  the  chain  ganjc 


Chapter  XIX.— Charitable  institutunu. 


Lnnatic  asylnm 

For  other  charitable  institutions  on  the  island 


Chapter  XX.— Extra  expenseg. 


Secret  service 


Chapter  XXI.—Out*tandingbaianee». 


Bills  lacking  lerislative  approral. 
Outstanding  biUs 


Discount  on  payments 

Total  amount  of  section  2 


Expenses.  I       Total. 


l*eso». 

400.00 
3.000.00 

100.00 


21. 5M.  00 
57. 048. 00 


04, 993. 21 


Pesoa. 
3,500.00 

70, 244. 00 
23,000.00 

94,093.21 


1, 710, 981. 64 
98.072.20 


1,612,850.44 


SECTION  3.— TREASURY. 


Chapter  l.—OJlee  of  the  aeeretary  {personnel). 


Salary  of  the  secretary 
Snbsecretary's  office . . . 


Chapter  II. — Main  ojlce  of  the  treasury  (material). 
Supplies  for  main  treasury  building 

Chapter  III.— General  expenses. 

Rent  of  buildings 

Transportation  of  specie 

Printing 

Investigation  and  commissions 

Assessments  and  classifications 

Unforeseen  expenses 


10. 000. 00 
208,725.00 


13, 000. 00 
3. 500. 00 

12,000.00 
4,000.00 


1,000.00 


Chapter  IV.— Contingent  expenses. 

1 
Contingent  expenses 

Chapter  V. — Taxes  and  in^potts  (personnel). 

Provincial  administrations 200, 350. 00 

SubofBces ,    «6,720.00 

Havana  custom  -house 72. 050. 00 

Custom  officers '  103,750.00 

Marine  revenue  officers I    29,500.00 

Chapter  Vl.— Provincial  administration  (nuUerial). 

Treasury  department 7, 050. 00 

Marine  revenue i      1, 000. 00 

Chapter  YII. — Stamped  articles  and  expenses  of  administration. 


Stamped  articles 

Expenses  of  administration 


For  drawback 


For  lotteries 

1038a 


Chapter  vm.— 2>rato&acl;. 
Chapter  IX.— XroMsrie*  (decrease  qf  revenue). 

—4 


218,725.00 
8,000.00 


33,500.00 
500.00 


472, 370. 00 


8,050.00 


13,500.00 
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BeeapitulaiUm  of  local  expetues  of  the  Uland  of  Cuba  for  ike  year  lS98-99—<^miikBLJMA. 

SECTION  S—TBELSUBY— GoBtiniMd. 


Specifications. 


Chaptvb  X.—  UnJMMkedln$ineM. 

Pt90§. 

BiBs  lacking  legialative  indonement 88.443.01 

Bills  which  remain  nnpaid  on  acconnU  doeed 


Diacoant  on  paymenta 

Total  amount  of  section  1 . 


SECTION  4.-PrBLIC  IN8TBUCTI0N. 


Total. 


28,441.01 


778,068.01 
08,100.50 


708,978.51 


Chaptbb  L — Secretary^ a  ^jfi^  {personnel). 


Salaiyof  the  secretary  of  education 10,000.00 

Sohoffloes I    18,500.00 


Fees  of  the  central  board  of  teachers 

Superior  board  of  public  instruction 

Body  of  inspectors  of  primary  instruction 


Chaptex  II.— Secretary ' 9  ojlce  (maUrial). 


Expenses  of  secretary's  office 

Bxpeuses  of  the  central  board  of  teschers. 
Funds  for  teachers'  fees 


10,800.00 

4,000.00 

15,500.00 


1,500.00 
1,500.00 

«,ooaoo 


Cbaptkh  m. — Edue<Uiorualitietituti(ms  (pereonnet). 


TTnlTersity  of  Havana 
Professional  school 


School  of  drawing,  sculpture,  and  painting 

Normal  school  of  schoolmasters  and  schoounistreases 


Chaptbb  IV .—EdueationalinetittUione  (material). 


180,660.00 

18,800.00 

8,750.00 

25,147.80 


University  of  Havana 0,300.00 

Professional  college 1,000.00 

School  of  drawing,  sculpture,  and  painting 500. 00 

Normal  school  of  schoolmasters  and  schooTmistressea 5, 000. 00 

Subsidy  to  school  of  arts  and  trades *  1,000.00 

Academy  of  sciences :  8,000.00 

Subsidy  to  typographical  academy I  1,200.00 


Public  library 


Bills  lacking  le. 
OnUtanding  bills 


Chaptbb  Y  .—Unjiniehed  bueinees. 
lative  indorsement 


10,000.00 


Discount  on  payment 

Total  amount  of  section  4 


SECTION  5.-PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  COMMCNICATION. 


58.800.00 


t.  000. 00 


178,847.80 


30,000.00 


870,147.80 
28,114.78 


247. 


Chaptbb  I.— Secretary' a  ojgkee  (peraonneX). 


Salary  of  the  secretary 
Subsecretaries'  offices  . 


Chaptbb  H.—Secretary' a  ojgice  (material). 


Miscellaneous  expenses 

Per  diem  and  traveling  expenses 


Chaptbb  III.— Jiuuiar  aehod  of  engineers  iperwnnei). 


Instructors 

Miscellaneous  expenses 


10,000.00 
31,775.00 


1.20U.00 
4.000.00 


15,440.00 
2,600.00 


41.775. 10 


5.800.00 


17,M0lM 
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Urn  of  Im«I  «|mii«00  of  ih%  UUmiSi  of  Cviba  Jar  iks  year  lS98-99—ConUnntd. 
SBCnOH  S^PUBLIC  WORKS  JlVD  CXnOiUHIOATION.  Continaed. 


Spooiflcatkmt. 


Ohapteb  IV._/twuter  §ohool  ^f  enffitu^n  (matmiat), 

SappllM  for  Mhool  of  eogineert 

Chaptbb  Y,— Public  work*  (permmnO), 
For  public  works 

Chaptbb  VI PubHe  workt  {miSMUtmsout  tgcptnset). 

For  misodUftneoas  expoiiMS 

Cbaptbb  YU.—PubUe  ywki,  roadt,  etc.  (tnaUrUtt). 


Stadioa  and  new  works 

Matntenaace  and  rep*ira 

Conatniction  of  the  San  Criatobal  bridge. 


Chaptbb  VITL— Public  workc  (marine  navigation^  ptnonncl). 

Marine  navigation 

Chaptbb  TX.— Marine  navigoHcn  (nuiUrial). 


Wbarrea  and  sheda 

Light-honsea 

Baoya  and  rafts 


Chaptbb  X.— Railroads. 
For  railroads 

Chaptbb  Xl.—MttinUnanec  and  repaii^a  of  buildings. 

For  maintenance  and  repairs  of  buildings 

Chaptbb  XTl.—Chmmunieation  {personnel). 


Communication 


Chaptbb  Xlll.—OommunietUion  (material). 


Miscellaneona  expensea 

Repairs  and  oare  of  buildings 
Rent  of  boildings 


Chaptbb  KlY. ^Communication. 


Serrices. 


Chaptbb  XV.—Oeneral  expenses  of  the  posted  telegraph  service. 

General  expenses  of  the  postal  telegraph  service 

Chaptbb  XVl.—Un/lnishedbusineis. 


Aooounts  lacking  legislative  indorsement 
Outstanding  bills 


Discount  on  payments. 
Total  of  section  5 


Expenses. 


Pmos, 


100,000.00 
40,000.00 


6.200.00 

88, 818. 00 

3,040.00 


43, 500. 00 
20,000.00 
16,000.00 


39,000.00 


TotaL 


.Pesos. 
15,500.00 


58,300.00 


4,000.00 


149,000.00 
37,800.00 


98,058.00 


14,500.00 
417, 640. 00 


79, 500. 00 
114,514.00 

1,200.00 


39,000.00 


1,093.927.60 
67, 345. 50 


1,036,582.10 


SECTION  6.—AGRICULTnRE,  INDUSTRY,  AND  COMMERCE. 


Chaptbb  I.  —Secretary's  office  {jpersonnA) . 

Subsecretaries' omees 

Chaptbb  TL.^Seeretary's  office  (material.) 


Secretary's  salary  . 
taries'offif 


Secretary's  oi&oe 


10,000.00 
29,050.00 


.39,060.00 


1,300.00 
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Beet^^Uulatkm  of  local  osepomses  of  Ike  lilamd  of  Cuba  for  ike  y««r  ii8a9-d9— Continued. 
SECTIOK  6^AGRICULTUR£,  llIDnSTBT.  ▲VD  COMMSBCK-OoBttened. 


Cnltivatixig  BOOM 

of  bmldlngs 

School  of  agricmtiire,  dmiry,  and  oommerce 


Chapter  UI.—G^neral  toBprn^ttB, 

M  — 
Rent  of  bdlldlni 
Sohoc 
Local  fain  of  agricultural  industries. 

Chaptkb  lY.—ForeH  lands  (petwonnel). 

Goneral  inspection  and  inspection  of  provincial  districts  . 
Husbandry  stations 


Forest  lands 


Chaptcb  Y.— Forest  lands  (matsrisU). 
Chapter  VT.— Mines  (perscnnst). 


Mines 


CHikPTCR  Vn..— Mines  (material). 

Supplies  for  office  of  mines 

Chapter  YIll.— Weights  and  measures. 


Personnel 
Material.. 


Chapter  IX. — Colonization  and  immigration. 

Colonization  and  immigration 

Chapter  X.^OJleial  exchange. 
Public  exchange 1 

Chapter  Xl.—Un/lnished  business. 


Bills  lacking  legislative  indorsement. 
Outstanding  bifis 


Discount  on  payments 

Total  amount  for  section  6. 


16.175.00 


600.00 
240.00 


1,778.82 


Pesos. 


40,000.00 

16, 175. 00 
2,960.00 

10,67S.OO 
2,060.00 


640.10 


1,778.52 


114,826.52 
6,660.00 


108. 178.  SS 
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INTERNAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

TAXATION  OF  CUBA. 

BY 

ROBKRT    P.    PORTER, 

Special  Commissioner  for  the  United  States  to  Cuba 

AND  Porto  Rico. 

Re6x>«ctfolly  submitted  to 

Hon.  LYMAN  J.  GAGE, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

WaehingtoUf  D,  C. 
NOVBMBBB  15,  1808. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CONDITION  OF  CUBA. 


INTERNAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  TAXATION. 


Tbeasuby  Department,  Office  of  the 
Special  Gommissioneb  fob  the  United  States 

TO  Cuba  and  Pobto  Rico, 

November  15^  1898. 

Sib  :  The  following  important  statement  in  regard  to  the  taxes  of  Gaba 

other  than  castoms  daties  was  prepared  by  Jos^  Anton  Alcala,  chief 

of  the  tax  boreaa  of  the  Banco  Espafiol  of  Gaba,  for  Hon.  Charles  W. 

Goold,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 

Gould  has  been  included  in  this  report: 

BEMABKS  ON  TAXES. 

We  have  selected  for  our  explanations  the  collection  of  taxes  during 
the  year  1894  to  1895,  because  it  is  the  latest  in  which  taxes  were  col- 
lected with  regularity  and  the  accounts  of  its  production  to  the  State 
duly  verified.  '  In  our  statements  only  appear  the  sums  belongin  to 
the  public  treasury  and  by  no  means  the  total  amount  of  receipts  col- 
lected. A  reason  for  this  is  that,  with  exception  of  the  capital  of  the 
island,  all  receipts  of  taxes  in  Cuba  include,  as  an  additional  tax,  the 
sums  which  belong  to  the  municipalities.  Both  taxes  and  the  agreed 
expenses  for  collection  are  perceived  jointly.  We  hope  so  to  render 
clearer  which  are  the  real  taxes  in  behalf  of  the  treasury.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  to  make  in  each  case 
a  deduction  of  the  sums  belonging  to  the  municipalities,  which  are  of 
18  per  cent  over  the  treasury  taxes  on  city  real  estates,  of  100  per  cent 
for  the  country  estates,  and  of  25  per  cent  for  the  industrial  taxes.  As 
expenses  for  collection  5  per  cent  on  the  total  amount  belonging  to  the 
treasury  is  charged. 

Here  is  the  rule  followed  to  impose  taxes  for  real  estate  city  and 
real  estate  country : 

On  city  estates,  25  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  rent  which  the 
proprietor  declares  to  x>6rceive  is  discounted,  and  over  the  remaining 
75  a  12  per  cent  is  imposed. 
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Ou  country  estates,  2  per  cent  is  charged  on  the  rent  which  the  pro- 
prietor declares  to  perceive,  without  any  previous  discount. 

The  industrial  subsidy  affects  every  citizen  who  should  exercise  any 
industry,  profession,  trade,  art,  or  employ.  A  relation  of  them  is  made, 
being  arranged  by  tariffs,  classes,  and  numbers,  with  expression  of  the 
I)ortion  any  one  ought  to  satisfy,  according  to  the  last  regulation  and 
tariffs  approved  by  the  Government  on  12th  of  May,  1893.  These 
relations,  named  '^  matriculas,''  are  made  every  year. 

There  are  also  the  ''  patentes  ^  or  receipts  of  taxes  on  certain  indus- 
tries which  satisfy  their  duties  per  annum  and  in  advance.  If  the 
industrial  stops  business  before  the  year  is  over  he  has  no  right  to 
claim  the  balance.  To  this  class  belong  certain  shops,  hawkers  (ven- 
dedores  ambulantes),  veterinary  surgeons,  etc.  The  amount  to  be  paid 
in  each  case  is  unchangeable,  and  it  is  fixed  in  a  special  tariff  for  the 
"  patentes." 

There  are  also  receipts  called  of  ^^  occasional  amounts."  They 
include  the  receipts  from  taxpayers  who  begin  or  stop  business.  As 
taxes  as  a  rule  are  collected  quarterly,  these  receipts  are  for  the 
amount  of  time  during  the  three  months  in  which  the  taxpayer  is  a 
debtor  to  the  treasury. 

<' Occasional  taxes ^  and  ^'  patentes"  amounted,  for  the  whole  island, 
during  the  year  1894  to  1895,  to  the  sum  of  $133,283.31  for  the  public 
treasury.  We  do  not  include  that  total  in  our  statements,  because  it 
is  collected  only  occasionally. 

COLLBCTION   OF   TAXES. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  total  of  taxes  is  never  collected  in 
Cuba  and  that  there  is  always  a  deficit,  which  has  been  less  since  the 
Spanish  Bank  is  the  collector. 

Here  is  the  total  collection  of  taxes  during  the  year  1894  to  1895: 


Havana  province 90.S4 

Matanzns  province 89.71 

Santa  Clara  province 87.7S 

Pinardel  Rio  province 7S.94 

Santiago  cle  Cuba  province 66.59 

Puerto  Principe  province 93.66 

The  last  mentioned  province  gives  this  a  good  result,  notwithstanding 
the  very  great  difficulties  in  collecting  over  five  municipal  districts^ 
which  are  on  a  very  large  area  of  land,  because  the  capital  of  the  provinoe 
and  the  city  of  Nuevitas  afforded  a  splendid  revenue.  In  the  provinoe 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba  the  collection  is  harder  than  in  any  other  on 
account  of  the  fewness  and  badness  of  the  roads  and  means  of  oommu- 
nication. 

In  the  lists  of  collection  of  ^^  industrial  subsidy  "  in  the  provinoe  of 
Havana  there  appear  a  great  number  of  taxpayers  who  do  not  ezirt 
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since  many  years,  and  whom,  nevertheless,  the  administration  contin- 
ues to  keep  on  its  records,  because  every  new  administrator  is  reluctant 
to  confess  that  taxpayers  have  decreased  during  his  time  of  office. 

There  are  reasons  to  suspect  that  there  are  concealments  of  taxpay- 
ers in  the  city  estate^s  list.  A  new  record  (catastro)  made  by  an  intel- 
ligent and  honest  administration  would  surely  give  a  rise  in  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes. 

MBTHOD  FOLLOWED  FOR  THE  COLLECTION. 

The  collection  of  taxes  is  in  charge  of  the  Banco  Espanol  de  la  Isla 
de  Cuba,  which  has  brancbes  at  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Cienfuegos, 
Sagua,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  auxiliary  offices  at  Puerto  Principe 

and  Pinar  del  Kio. 

The  island  has  been  divided  into  groups  of  towns  near  those  cities. 
The  representatives  of  the  bank  collect  the  taxes  themselves  in  the 
cities  where  they  live  and  by  delegates  in  the  other  towns. 

The  actual  contract  signed  by  the  Government  and  the  bank  began 
in  1892-93,  and  it  holds  good  for  ten  years.  The  bank  receives  as 
a  commission  5  per  cent  upon  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  to 
collect,  presented  by  the  public  treasury.  As  the  bank  has  no  inter- 
ference whatever  when  the  lists  of  taxes  are  made,  it  confines  itself  to 
collect  what  the  public  treasury  declares  in  its  own  lists.  The  bank, 
therefore,  is  merely  an  agent. 

City  and  country  taxed  are  collected  quarterly,  semiannually,  and 
annually.  Industrial  subsidy  is  only  collected  by  quarterly  receipts. 
Annual  receipts  are  applied  to  estates  whose  tax^s  do  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  98  a  year;  the  semiannual  are  for  those  that  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  9L0  a  year. 

The  annual  receipts  and  the  receipts  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  are  collected  jointly  with  the  receipts  for  the  first  three  months. 
The  second  six  months'  receipts  are  collected  with  the  second  three 
months.  This  explains  why  there  is  an  increase  in  the  collection  of 
taxes  in  some  places  during  the  first  and  second  three  months  of  each 
year.  Some  sudden  increases  happen  also  in  some  place  in  the  '^indus- 
trial subsidy"  during  certain  quarterly  collections.  This  is  due  to  the 
collection  of  receipts  from  some  corporations  which  pay  12^  per  cent  of 
their  profits  according  to  their  balances.  Railway  companies  pay  6^ 
per  cent  of  their  profits.    State  contractors  pay  one-half  per  cent. 

"APBEMIOS." 

Taxpayers  who  do  not  pay  their  taxes  at  the  time  fixed  for  it  are 
subject  to  the  procedure  called  ^'  apremios,''  according  to  the  rules  of 
May  15, 1885,  approved  by  the  Government.  When  ^^apremios"  are 
to  begin^  taxpayers  are  duly  warned  by  mail,  giving  them  time  enough 
to  pay  their  taxes  before  incurring  trouble. 
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<^  Apremios  "  are  of  three  degrees :  The  first  one  consists  in  an  increase 
on  the  tax  of  5  per  cent;  the  second  consists  in  the  seizure  and  after- 
wards sale  at  public  auction  of  chattel  and  live  stock,  besides  a  further 
increase  of  7  per  cent;  the  third  consists  in  the  seizure  and  sale  at 
public  auction  of  real  estate,  besides  a  further  increase  of  9  per  cent. 

These  rules  embody  many  details.  They  are  obscure  and  compli- 
cated. According  to  them  long  proceedings  are  made  against  morose 
taxpayers,  a  characteristic  of  Spanish  bureaucracy. 

Jos£  Anton  AloalI, 
Chief  of  the  Tax  Bureau  of  the  Banco  Etpanol  of  Cubei. 

Havana,  October  J26, 1898. 
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Total  awMunt  JUeal  year  of  1894-95. 


ProTinoe. 


Real  estate. 


City. 


Coantry. 


HaTMA $986,500.37 

SanUCUra '  232.W1.65 

Matanzas !  212,IB4.38 

Santiagode  Caba i  124,353.45 

Pinardel  Rio '  54,1W.28 

Puerto  Prinoipe 38,767.10 

Island  of  Gaba :  1,649.135.28 


$106,785.66 
83,877.75 
87,568.14 
85, 100. 10 
72.538.05 
6,755.45 


Indostrial 
tax. 


$1,085.  ML  43 
282,474.56 
292,908.06 
171.257.10 

I  tt.  077. 70 
52,855.31 


Oraad  total. 


HAVANA  PROVINCE. 


$2,127.686141 
509,038.96 
5«l,4ei.« 
880. 710. 66 
219,806.11 
98.8n.86 


381,625.15     1,927,232.26  i    3,967. 


Municipal  district. 


Havana 

Marianao 

R«gla 

Guaoabacoa 

Santa  Maria  del  Rosario  .  . . . 

Managua 

Janico 

Agiiacate 

Baiiioa 

Caaigiias 

Jibacoa 

San  Jode  de  las  Li^as 

San  Antonio  de  Rio  lUanco. 

Tapasto 

B€^U(*4il 

Quivican 

San  Felipe 

LaSalud  

San  Antonio  de  laa  Vegas. . . 

Batabauo 

Santiago  de  las  Vegas 

Bauta 

Cano 


San  Antonio  de  los  Banos 

Alquizar 

Ceiua  del  Agua 

Guira  de  Melena 

Vere<la  Nueva 

(Tuines 

Melena  del  Sur 

La  Caialina 

San  Nicolas 

Guara , 

Madruga 

Pipian , 

Nueva  Paz 

Isla  de  Pinos  (Isle  of  Pines). 


Real  estate,  city. 


First 
quarter. 


$210. 042. 80 

8.684.83 

6.587.30 

12,  258.  22 

.^36. 06 

475.90 

1,119.21 

4X8.53 

321.01 

91.92 

189.42 

1. 100.  54 

.•)0»>.  17  I 

206.00 

2,  204. 65  ' 
613.91  ] 
:W»9.28 
447.  67 
2.V4.03  1 

1,655.93 
3.141.54  ; 
1.541.10  ; 

839.35  ' 
3.150.52  ' 
1.329.34  I 

328.49  ' 
1.767.17 

465.72  I 

3,  739.  20 
610.77 
616.37 
609.00 
232.55 

1.U8U.09 
111.05 

1.882.66  ' 
236.00  I 


Second 

Tbird 

Fourth 

quarter. 

quarter. 
$207,721.61 

quarter. 

$209,373.09 

$206,189.19 

3,289.53 

2,652.54 

2.662.64 

6, 324. 32 

4,282.28 

4,282.28 

10, 684. 61 

7, 674. 75 

7,683.44 

320.48 

209.46 

209.46 

331.66 

170.98 

17a  98 

896.87 

558.19 

558.19 

412.09 

219.22 

219.21 

249. 01 

176.59 

176.69 

78. 42 

54.03 

64.08 

134.42 

51.44 

61.44 

663.14 

355.91 

365.91 

220.15 

152.71 

162L71 

li6.13 

72. 41 

72.41 

2,007.67 

1,062,49 

1,077.94 

399.97 

210.80 

210.80 

184.08 

107.67 

107.97 

310.  OD 

144.40 

144.49 

146. 81 

71.08 

71.01 

1.  401. 95 

1,135.07 

1.186.07 

2.  493. 96 

1.278.48 

1.278.48 

6i:i.26 

242. 81 

241.81 

403.  95 

179.34 

179.84 

2. 410.  48 

1, 507. 50 

1.58r7.5« 

1.195.78 

805.95 

806.16 

291.65 

124.10 

124.10 

985.10 

5:u.65 

531.66 

166.56 

68.49 

68.49 

3, 279.  02 

2,074.69 

2,074.69 

465.18 

190.40 

190.40 

333.95 

130.94 

180.91 

336. 30 

152.50 

151 » 

173.09 

75.65 

75.69 

907.35 

568.67 

6M.97 

73.97 

39.71 

89.71 

1,017.34 

597.37 

597.8T 

62.40 

ToM j   264,820.40    252,763.83    836,742.09 
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Total  tmount  fi§eal  jfear  of  1894-95— Continued. 
HAVANA  PBOVUfCE-Continaed. 


Municipal  districto. 


HaImui* 

MariaoAO 

BegU 

GouiaImmxmi 

SaoU  Maria  del  Bo8«rlo . . 

Manaxcw 

Jaraoo 

Agoacate 

Bainoa 

Gaaigoaa 

Jibacoa 

San  Joae  de  las  Lalas 

Sao  Antonio  Rio  Blanco  . . 

Tapaate 

Bejncal 

Qoirioan 

San  Felipe 

La  Salad. 

San  Antonio  de  lat  Vegas. 

Batabano 

Santiago  de  las  Vegas 

Baata 

Cano 


Real  estate,  country. 


Firat 
quarter. 


San  Antonio  de  loa  Bancs.... 

Alauisar 

Ceioadel  Agua 

Gnira  de  Muena , 

V«reda  Nueva 

Gaines 

Melena  del  Sur 

LaCataUna 

San  Nicolas 

Goara 

Madmga 

Pipian , 

NacTa  Pax 

Isia  de  Finos  aele  of  Pines). 


$1,907.01 

236.46 

16.04 

1,820.56 
660.00 
028.48 

1,647.84 
306.33 
682.11 
970.42 
566.07 
711.86 
786.08 

1.008.65 
584.44 
628.18 
841.87 
770.77 
518.44 
011.82 
780.06 
001.27 
867.50 

1.273.16 

1,260.50 
481.45 

1, 700. 07 
481.54 

1.434.84 
018.42 
776.81 

1,038.30 
700.02 
661.47 
540.00 

1.217.01 
50.60 


Second 
quarter. 


Total 


30, 487. 77 


01.235.78 

224.00 

18.64 

1,686.58 
580.51 
860.58 

1,557.78 
88173 
616.18 
688.56 
526.06 
648.71 
671.87 

1.057.34 
402.60 
606.48 
830.03 
611. 17 
408.15 
001.32 
716.37 
067.68 
800.56 

1. 177. 10 

1,236.24 
432.20 

1.650.03 
303.15 

1, 310. 03 
868.03 
604.04 
050.02 
664.32 
556.03 
500.84 

1,083.50 
22.80 


Third 
quarter. 

01,117.48 

178.36 

13.64 

1,222.78 
386.83 
744.74 

1,418.30 
373.48 
483.40 
580.01 
485.01 
568.05 
578.25 
042.23 
300.36 
536.75 
208.11 
352.06 
461.07 
823.43 
621.12 
012.80 
681.55 
844.78 

1,115.06 
852.44 

1.467.41 
277.66 

1,123.62 
803.01 
485.44 
821.04 
508.03 
470.03 
372.86 
806.03 
7.00 


28, 052. 56  23, 674. 62 


IndusUial  tax. 


Monicipal  districts. 


First 
quarter. 


$206, 
1, 
3. 
3, 


HavaLia 

Marianao 

Regla 

Guanabacoa , 

Santa  Maria  del  Rosario 

Managua { 

Jaruco 1, 

Aguacate 

Bainoa 

Casiguas , 

Jibacoa 

San  Jose  de  las  Lajas 

San  Antonio  Rio  Blanco 

Tapa.4te , 

Bej  acal 

QniTican 

San  Felipe 

I.aSalud 

San  Antonio  de  las  Vegas 

Batabano 

Santiago  de  las  Vegas 

BauU 

Cano 

San  Antonio  de  los  Banos 

AJoaixar 

CeloadelAgna 

Gnira  de  Melena 

VeredaNnera 

Guinea 

MelenadelSnr 


1, 


I. 
1, 


1, 
1. 

I. 

2, 


306.27 
310. 25 
741.75 
738.25 
284.  OU 
282.60 
180.25 
565.84 
200.00 
172.25 
218.00 
738.75 
306.75 
104.50 
302.50 
422.25 
222.00 

254.26 
016.00 
480.65 
887.07 
452. 50 
832.00 
165.75 
233.25 
151.00 
222.10 
774.75 
420.50 


S(MM>nd 
quarter. 

$212, 188. 12 

1.375.75 

3, 845. 25 

3.026.50 

283. 75 

208.94 

1, 100. 25 

.^46. 03 

288.  5U 

172.25 

198.50 

752.00 

aiO.  50 

244.50 

1,261.75 

422.00 

243.00 

330.25 

276.76 

2. 076. 25 

1,578.15 

007.72 

452.59 

1,993.25 

1,201.75 

283.25 

1, 270. 65 

210. 10 

3, 254. 25 

665.25 


Third 
quarter. 


$246,447.11 
1.413.00 
3. 007.  50 
4. 580. 25 
293.75 
307.44 
1,260.25 
563.43 
291.75 
172. 25 
227.  75 
754.25 
853. 50 
263.75 
1.314.75 
420.50 
245.  25 
418.48 
293.26 
2, 199. 50 
1.712.40 
1, 044. 97 
502.50 
2, 046. 50 
1, 270. 00 
222.25 
1.  414. 40 
226:60 
3,206.26 
613.25 


Fourth 
quarter. 

$232, 872. 14 
1,415.50 
4.080.00 
4,641.50 
315.25 
280.39 
1,244.25 
.503. 43 
284.25 
172. 25 
221  75 
775.50 
378.  25 
26:1.75 
1,313.00 
431.  25 
258.75 
404.48 
293.26 
2. 233.  50 
1,745.20 
1. 086.  72 
500  34 
1, 927.  75 
1,  287.  75 
213.25 
1,410.15 
236.35 
3, 380. 50 
643.25 


Fourth 
quarter. 


$1, 122. 88 

178.36 

18.64 

1,222.78 
336.83 
744.74 

1,418.80 
373.48 
483.40 
580.01 
485.81 
668.05 
678.25 
042.28 
880.36 
536.75 
288.11 
852.86 
461.07 
828.48 
621.12 
012.80 
678.48 
820.08 

1.115.06 
852.44 

1,467.41 
277.66 

1. 128. 62 
803.01 
485.44 
821.04 
508.03 
380.44 
372.96 
806.03 
7.00 


23,  570. 71 


Graud  total. 


$1,734,013.48 

18.612.11 

37,118.54 

61,090.21 

4,3l!8. 18 

5. 602.  97 

14, 039. 19 

5. 143. 71 

4, 343. 79 

3, 438. 20 

3. 356. 67 

7,  095, 46 

4.  U99. 04 
5, 479. 50 

i:?.  r^.8i 

5.  430. 64 

2,  905. 82 
4,  596.  75 

3.  600. 27 
17,213.27 
17. 465. 03 
10, 441. 41 

6.  547. 18 
20. 770. 57 
13.  788. 13 

3, 388. 87 
15.  357. 40 

3,108.42 
28, 865. 76 
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Total  amount  JUeal  jfear  of  ISSi-QS—Cojk^xxknetdi. 
HAVANA  PROVIKCE— Cootlniied. 


Industrial  tux. 


Municipal  di»tri«;t«. 


First 
quarter.    , 


Second 

quarter. 


LaCatahna J  $310,25  1  $385.75 

SanNicolan ©45.25  1  753.15 

Guara 233.25  272.60 

Madrnjca 875.41  875.41 

Pipian 112.25  112.25 

NuevaPax 1,277.25  1.308.50 

Isla  de  Pinofl  (iide  of  Pinei») 461.25  477.75 

Total :  237.583.37  246.213.02 


Third 
quarter. 

$419.00 
602.80 
272.50 
805.01 
119.75 

1,342.50 
4n.75 


Fourth 
quarter. 

$403.25 
770.30 
278.50 
827.61 
155.00 

1,381.75 
477.75 


282,297.14     200.207.90 


Grand  total. 


$5,063.06 
7.745.87 
4.174.90 
8,677.92 
2.580.45 

13, 31a  21 
2.289.30 


2,127,506.46 


•. 


Total  amount  in  the  voar  for— 

Cily  realeiiUte 986,500.37 

Country  real  estate 105. 786. 66 

Industrial  Ux  1,035,301.43 

Total 2.127,566.46 


SANTA  CLAUA  PROVINCE. 


r 


;.  •* 


Municipal  districtH. 


Santa  Clara 

Esporanza 

Calabazar 

Ranrhuelo 

San  Diegu  del  Valle 

San  Juan  de  laM  YeraH 

Sagua 

Aniaro 

Ceja  de  Pablo 

lUncho  Veloz 

Quemailo  de  Guinen 

Santo  Domingo 

Trinidad 

Sti.  Espirita 

Kemi^lios 

San  Antonio  de  las  Vueltas 

Cam^jtiaui 

Caibarien 

Placetas  

Yaf^n^ay 

CienfnegoH 

Cruet  s 

AbreuH 

Palmira 

Caroarones 

Cartagena 

Roda8 

Santa  Isal>el  de  las  Li^oa  -  • 


Real  estate,  citj*. 

First  quar-  .  Second  qnar- '  Third  quar-    Fourth  quar- 
ter, ter.  ter.  ter. 


Total 


$3,687.05  ! 
816.  15  ' 

1.  i:UV95 
l,u7l.«5 

ITO.ft'i 
372.35  . 
9,685.00  i 
877.25  ' 
70:MH)  , 
324. 15 
943. 10 
1,413.85  , 
2. 33(5. 50 
3.  m\.  75 
3,444.40  I 
604.80  I 
1.675.10  ' 

2.  5.36. 00  ' 
1,952.05  i 

6.S1.65 
17,96S.85  ' 
1.803.15 

655.20  , 
1, 162. 70 

319. 10  ; 

476.96  I 
1,993.30 
1.212.  IQ  , 

65. 865. 15 


$5,257.90 
743.95 
901.50 

1,067.65 
158.35 
300.50 

9.671.85 
844.45 
660.20 
327. 25 
916.60 

l.:i69.90 

1. 915. 05 

2,  ol3. 95 

3.  236.  70 
593.15 

1.6.>8.9(l 
2,490.60 
1.866.05 

529.35 

17.921.75 

1.724.00 

628.70 
1.102.60 

273.10 

467.25 
1.885.30 
1.192.75 


62.318.30 


$4,091.90 

477.95 

511.30 

506.00 

Iff*.  05 

186. 15 

8, 820. 10 

585.05 

419.86 

350.05 

699.60 

1,112.35 

1.388.45 

1,335.80 

2,628.95 

484.65 

1,497.60 

2, 851. 20 

920.85 

323.75 

17.116.60 

1,687.05 

444.80 

662.70 

99.35 

829.80 

1.471.90 

906.96 


$4,083.85 

477.95 

553.00 

573.55 

103.05 

186.15 

8.945.40 

508.85 

423.00 

350.05 

710. 75 

1,130.60 

1,388.45 

1.335.60 

2,680.46 

484.66 

1,566.46 

2.182.36 

1,  OSS.  60 


17,687.36 
1.4Ml66 

ts 


M7.66 

1. 664. 66 


51.951.76 
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Total  amount  Jlaeal  year  of  /^d4-^5— Continued. 
SANTA  CLARA  PBOVINCE-Continued. 


Hanieipal  dittriot. 


Real  Mtate,  coantry. 


First 
qaarter. 


SnU  Clara 

Bnieranza 

Caubaxar 

Raoehaelo 

San  Biego  del  Valle 

San  Joan  de  Us  Yeraa 

Bagna  

Anaro 

C^ade  Pablo 

RMicho  Velos 

Qaemado  de  Guinea 

Santo  Dominffo 

Trinidad 

Sti.  Espiritu 

Remedlos 

Smi  Antonio  de  las  Vueltas. 

Cam^jnani 

CailMuien 

Placetaa 

YapiiO<^7 

Cienf uego« 

Cmc«s 

Abreas 

Palmira 

Camaronea 

Cartagena 

Rodas  

Santa  Isabel  de  las  Li^aii . . . 


Total 


$1,765.70 

1, 046. 75 

1.184.30 

300.90 

088.30 

815.35 

1,271.60 

468.75 

723.05 

793.05 

1.159.00 

1.553.90 

1, 176. 90 

1,284.50 

772.10 

1.336.05 

916. 10 

150.00 

1,150.00 

50*.'.  60 

2,  :t92. 55 

457.80 

340.15 

272.70 

585.00 

796.50 

1,015.65 

982.00 

26, 222. 55 


Second 
qiuirt«*r. 

$1. 195. 10 
752. 25 

1,038.65 
260.10 
609.30 
636.50 

1,160.80 
388.15 
507.95 
782.50 

1, 015. 60 

1,817.20 
833.55 
871.40 
615.35 

1,229.75 
849.40 
138.60 

1, 059. 05 
412.40 

1, 997.  75 
440. 40 
336.15 
251.50 
464.20 
712.65 
957.95 
868.10 

21,882.20 


Mnnieipal  districta. 


Indastrial  tax. 


Santa  Clara 

Bsperanza 

Caiabazar 

Ranchnelo 

San  Diego  del  Valle 

San  Juan  de  las  Yeraa 

Sagua 

Amaro 

CftlAde  Pablo 

Rancho  Veioz 

Eaemado  de  Guinea 
into  Domingo 

Trinidad 

Sti.  Bapiritn 

Remedioa 

San  Antonio  de  las  Vueltas 

Camaj  uani 

Caibarien 

Placetaa 

YagmO^^y 

Cienfu^os 

Cmcee 

Abreus 

Palmira 

Camunonea 

Cartagena 

Rodas 

Santa  Isabel  de  las  Li^as. . . 


Total. 


First 
quarter. 

$4, 040. 75 

1,003.55 

1.588.00 

728.00 

305. 75 

553.25 

8,009.55 

776.50 

1,048.75 

642.00 

1,302.75 

1.900.25 

3.  212. 15 

4. 671. 40 

3, 047. 50 

1,564.65 

2, 298. 70 

2,478.95 

1,807.25 

1,190.25 

17, 288. 46 

1,752.50 

786.25 

019.25 

479.00 

1, 086. 75 

1,730.00 

1, 261. 25 


Second 
quarter. 

$4. 421. 05 

1,157.30 

1,634.50 

758.00 

313.25 

596.75 

8, 428. 20 

791.50 

1, 0&4. 75 

502.00 

1,320.25 

2, 014. 00 

3,260.90 

4,789.65 

3,326.50 

1, 616. 15 

2,399.95 

2,804.70 

1, 848. 00 

1, 351.  25 

18,034.95 

1, 968. 75 

805.50 

914.00 

491.26 

1, 047. 50 

1,831.50 

1, 286. 75 


67,558.40 


70,858.86 


Third 
quarter. 

$4,600.50 

1.114.80 

1,501.50 

752.25 

306.50 

580.25 

8, 452. 85 

797.00 

1.059.00 

601.75 

1,361.50 

2,031.25 

3,346.65 

4,680.65 

3,620.50 

1,530.85 

2,393.45 

2,904.20 

1,8.'M).26 

1,323.25 

18, 625. 95 

1,056.50 

799.00 

929.75 

499.80 

1,055.75 

1,  962. 00 

1, 252. 50 


Third 
quarter. 

$736.85 
535.85 
908.70 
210. 70 
466.60 
643.46 

1,056.90 
301.15 
614.15 
749.85 
743.00 

1. 042. 56 
503.55 
644.30 
467.40 
966.30 
760.60 
104.00 
920.65 
360.90 

1,738.65 
399.10 
331.95 
238.80 
386.90 
592.  HO 
K66.05 
935.90 

18,015.60 


Fourth 
quarter. 

$4,541.00 

1.136.30 

1, 521. 50 

767.  .V) 

301.50 

576.50 

8,581.85 

817.25 

1,030.50 

608.00 

1,  374. 75 

2, 065. 25 

3,427.15 

4,858.15 

8,478.75 

1,407.60 

2, 266. 70 

2,909.65 

1,800.26 

1,411.50 

18.  577. 05 

1, 064. 75 

800.00 

984.50 

494.55 

1.012.25 

2, 035. 00 

1,269.85 


71, 968. 70       72, 088. 60 


Fourth 
quarter. 


$714.66 
635.86 
908.70 
210. 70 
440.20 
435.90 

1,056.90 
301.16 
614.16 
749.85 
743.00 

1, 042. 55 
632.10 
644.30 
498.60 
965.80 
760.60 
104.00 
965.15 
360.90 

1,654.95 
399.10 
331.96 
238.80 
386.90 
592.80 
898.86 
760.50 


17, 757.  40 


Grand  total. 


$41,116.80 

9,888.65 

13. 567. 60 

7.305.40 

4.365.50 

6, 783. 10 

57. 149. 50 

7. 547. 05 

8. 749. 26 

6,871.90 

12,289.90 

17, 983. 85 

23,511.40 

31,294.65 

27.  717. 10 

12,  872. 90 

19,062.50 

21,663.25 

17, 174. 15 

8,905.86 

150.  999. 80 

15. 940. 00 

6,  740. 80 

8, 337. 15 

4. 579. 10 

8,518.90 

18, 231. 35 

12,867.56 

581, 033. 95 


Total  amount  in  the  jear  for— 

City  real  estate 232,681.65 

Country  real  estate 83,877.75 

Industrial  tAX 282,474.65 


Total 609,033.96 
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Total  amount  JUcal  year  of  i£M-^l5— Continued. 
MATAKZAS  PBOVINCK. 


. « 

i 


*      I 
t      I 

.     I 


r* 


Manidp*!  districts. 


R«a1  MUte,  eity. 


Mstanf 

CabesM 

CanMl 

Ouamaearo 

Sabanilla 

Santa  Ana 

Alfonso  XII 

Bolondron 

Union  de  Reyes 

Cardenas 

Cimarrones 

Ouani^Jayabo 

Gnamutas 

LagoniUas 

Colon 

Hacagua 

San  Jose  de  los  Ramos. 

Hacnriges 

Palmlllas 

Jovellanofl 

Cervantes 

KlRoque 

Cuevitas 


Total 


Municipal  districts. 


Matanzas 

Cabesss 

Canasi 

Oaainacaro 

Sabanilla 

Santa  Ana 

Alfonso  XII 

Bolondron 

Union  de  Reyes 

Cardenas 

CimarroneA 

Gnanijayabo 

Guamutas 

Laennillas 

Colon 

Macagna 

San  Jos6  de  los  Ramos. 

Macuriges 

Palmillas 

Jovellanos 

Cerrantes 

£1  Rogue 

CacTi  tas 


Total 


First 
quarter. 


$23,  SQL  24 

580.  IM 

2BS.&8 

1.001.86 

1,280.25 

272.80 

1. 351. 04 

1,540.80 

1,854.82 

14,088.88 

1. 008.79 

780.51 

890.08 

817.85 

4,075.00 

503.54 

078.03 

2,306.65 

1.020.38 

3,123.49 

795.61 

366.96 

870.96 


63, 420. 23 


First 
quarter. 

$1,619.81 

1,192.71 

444.10 

1, 857. 41 

963.70 

687.78 

1,357.94 

1,715.22 

491.  75 

353.84 

763.81 

771. 78 

1,129.02 

915.31 

1,909.65 

764.18 

1,451.41 

1,600.31 

1,555.06 

607.85 

880.40 

837.89 

1, 092. 13 

24,471.54 


quarter. 

$22,048.59 
438.77 
184.58 
075.38 

1,133.85 
168.29 

1,844.75 

1,586.80 

1,845.06 
13,011.10 
528.45 
533.23 
493.08 
189.89 

3,023.07 
382.50 
820.81 

2,230.61 
064.54 

3,116.80 
506.79 
340.63 
722.72 


50, 121. 88 


Third 
quarter. 


$17,758.88 

272.89 

75.11 

888.47 

484.35 

98.07 

815.20 

1,838.53 

l,808u84 

11, 149. 11 

.00 

81 

331.52 

82.48 

8.194.28 

387.28 

528.52 

1,823.61 

820.94 

2,123.00 

412.63 

171.33 

300.58 


Fourth 
quarter. 


817,840.13 

273.88 

80.81 

706.85 

484.35 

96.07 

030.00 

1,346^88 

l,086w84 

11,141.1 


803.81 

SSL  83 

83.48 

8,173.50 


l,87<*.f7 
830.  M 

2,104.85 
418.86 
173.85 
800.58 


44,985.41 


I 


45,087.85 


Real  estate,  country. 


Second 

Third 

Fourth 

quarter. 

quarter. 

quarter. 

$1,133.07 

$778.00 

$778.00 

1,044.40 

874.53 

874.58 

430.05 

412.35 

412.35 

1,798.88 

1,706.28 

L  706. 38 

940.20 

SSL  88 

SSL  86 

632.23 

601.18 

59L18 

L  247. 00 

1,151.17 

1, 151. 17 

1,624.00 

1,567.00 

1,507.00 

479.80 

474.40 

474.40 

207.58 

244.64 

344.84 

741.61 

725.20 

735.38 

603.53 

066.18 

086.18 

1,044.02 

937.82 

987.83 

858.02 

788.53 

788.88 

L  609. 24 

L  423. 87 

1,428.01 

684.91 

53L84 

581.81 

1, 378. 11 

L803.88 

1,808.88 

1.500.81 

1,488.18 

1,861.88 

L  479. 28 

1, 419. 14 

L410.14 

575. 70 

545.85 

64&86 

360.20 

86L95 

80L88 

768.88 

094.04 

00101 

1.036.00 

92L80 

88L88 

22,385.87 

20,423.80 

20.80^84 
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Total  amount  JUoal  jfoar  of  /^d4-^5— Con  tinned. 
MATANZAS  PSOVINCB-^ontinned. 


Mimieipal  dtotrioto. 


GftbeMs 

Ouiasi 

Gnamacaro 

SabaniUa 

flaata  Ana 

AlfonaoXIl ... 
Bolondron ....... 

Union  de  Reyea 

Gardenaa 

Cimarronea  .... 
GuaniOi^jrabo..., 

Gaamutaa 

Lafonillas 

Colon 


San  Jo«6  de  loa  Banioa 

Hacnriges 

Palmillaa 

JoTellanoa 

Cervantes 

ElRoque 

CaeTitas 


.1 


Total. 


Firat 
quarter. 


$14,888.05 

606.50 

353.00 

822.25 

562.25 

831.50 

1. 017. 26 

1, 449. 75 

1. 214. 00 

12,020.26 

457.00 

852.96 

585.03 

235.00 

4. 128. 25 

466.50 

858.22 

1,766.10 

1,020.25 

2.305.88 

579.70 

310. 75 

529.75 


48, 158. 70 


Indnstrlal  tax. 

Second     '      Third 
quarter.       quarter. 


$15, 829. 99 

509.50 

819.00 

802.00 

820.75 

881.50 

1,043.25 

1. 478. 50 

1, 258. 75 

13.878.01 

515.00 

919. 46 

638.78 

242.50 

4.236.75 

482.75 

984.97 

1.016.10 

1,046.50 

2, 344.  38 

579.70 

323.50 

544.00 


49. 855. 64 


$29,980.72 

544.00 

845.50 

910.50 

041.75 

846.50 

1, 13V.  75 

1,511.15 

1,366.50 

49,997.40 

535.75 

981.83 

660.20 

248.75 

4.301.25 

482.75 

1, 027. 47 

2,038.35 

1,001.50 

2,557.13 

605.20 

323.50 

560.50 


102.20L05 


Fourth 
quarter. 

$36,809.88 

568.00 

353.00 

970.50 

645.25 

846.50 

1, 127. 00 

1,554.50 

1, 809. 50 

84,031.93 

534.75 

991.83 

691.70 

265.00 

4.435.25 

497.75 

1.090.47 

2, 058. 60 

1.115.50 

2.660.38 

605.20 

323.50 

570. 25 


Grand  total. 


92,050.69 


$182, 
7. 
3. 

14, 
9. 
4, 

13. 

18, 

18. 
162. 
7, 
8. 
8, 
5. 

37. 
5, 

11, 

21. 

13. 

22. 

8, 
5. 

8, 


842.88 
668.68 

654. 8i 

018.18 
5()0.05 
486.89 
761.92 
280.54 
988.58 
368.72 
051.12 
473. 11 
481.37 
014.30 
834.12 
803.10 
708.29 
015.83 
773.12 
609.15 
062.01 
336.97 
329.98 


592. 468. 60 


Total  amount  in  the  year  for— 

City  real  eatote 212,634.88 

Conntjry  real  eaUte 87.568.14 

Indudtrial  tax 292.266.08 

Totol 592.468.60 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA  PROVINCE. 


Real  estate,  city. 


Municipal  distrioto. 


First 
quarter. 


Saiitia;(ode  Cuba 

AltoSongo 

Jignani 

Casey 

Cobre 

Gnantansmo 

Sagua  de  Tanamo. . . . 

Mansaaillo 

Bayamo 

Jibara 

Holenin 

Mayari 

Baraooa 

Victoria  de  laa  Tnnaa 

Total 


$24,873.50 
444.95 
269.35 
898.20 
408.50 

4,424.35 
190.25 

3,229.40 
889.96 

1,900.75 

2, 109. 05 
216.45 

2,012.70 
728.40 


Second 
quarter. 

$23,421.45 
188.80 
126.85 
629.05 
167.45 

4,209.20 
163.40 

2,501.95 
377.70 

1,408.60 
962.45 
184.50 

1, 587. 50 
411.85 


42,505.80 


86.890.75 


Third 
quarter. 


$15, 739. 75 

76.40 

33.15 

161. 75 

31.10 

2.909.60 

62.65 

1,294.65 

90.35 

701.50 

360.55 

52.20 

880.20 

148.80 


22.682.15 


Fourth 
quarter. 


$15. 902. 35 

76.40 

38.15 

161.75 

31.10 

2,909.60 

62.65 

1,294.65 

90.35 

701.50 

360.55 

52.20 

880.20 

148.30 


22. 794. 75 


Mnnioipal  diatriota. 


Santiago  de  Cnha 

AitoSongo 

Jiguani 

Caney  

Cobre 

Gnan  tanamo 

Sagna  de  Tanamo 

Iffanaanillo 

Bayamo 


Real  estate,  country. 


First 
quarter. 


$1, 869. 55 
1,224.85 

609.96 
1. 041. 05 
1.179.95 
1.030.80 

410. 75 
1,067.05 

817.05 


Second 
quarter. 


$912.15 

762.06 

286.95 

262.20 

640.45 

1,694.75 

78.55 

884.00 

61.60 


Third 
quarter. 


$516.05 

496.65 

110.25 

70.50 

421.90 

1, 627. 05 

26.45 

210.80 

11.50 


Fourth 
quarter. 

$516.06 

496.65 

110.25 

70.50 

421.90 

1,627.05 

26.45 

210.80 

11.50 
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Total  amount  JlMoal  year  of  2894-9&-Continned. 
SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA  PROVIKC£--ContiiiiMd. 


Real  estate,  country. 


I 


Municipal  diatricts. 


First 
quarter. 


Jibara $1,623.55 

Holguin 3,906.50 

Mayari 562.S5 

Baraooa 1,425.30 

Victoria  de  las  Tunas I,ltt9.85 

Total '  18,480.96 


Second 
quarter. 

9620.30 
735.25 
185.05 
879.05 
446.80 


7,284.15 


Industrial  tax. 


Municipal  districts. 


First 
quarter. 


Santiago  de  Cuba •15.557.15 

AltoSongo 713.35 

Jiguani 784.00 

Caney 923.50 

Cobn* 749.50 

Guan  t  Auamo 6, 088. 30 

Sagua  de  Tanamo 468.  M 

Mansanillo 4,462.50 

Bayamo 1, 362. 15 

ribara 3,066L20 

Eolguin 1  3,016.10 

Mayari 1  447.50 

Baraooa ;  3,059.66 

Victoriade  las  Tunas 1,011.80 


Second 
quarter. 

$16,747.35 

728.35 

794.00 

966.25 

796.25 

6,330.56 

473. 75 

4,908.25 

1,565.65 

3,*  172. 70 

3,323.35 

454.00 

3, 070. 40 

1, 041. 80 


Third 
quarter. 

$16,769.05 

704.95 

851.50 

999.00 

911.50 

5,399.30 

441.00 

4.928.50 

1,606.66 

2.618.45 

2,199.30 

514.25 

2, 780. 15 

1,134.80 


t- 


Total 41,700.20 


TUrd 
quarter. 

$528.70 

157.15 

52.25 

167.25 

271.00 

4.667.50 


Fourth 
quarter. 


70 

167. 15 

52.26 

167.  S5 

Z7L$0 


Fourth 
quarter. 


44.372.65  I    41,848.40  I 

1  I 


$16,733.00 

69L05 

832.50 

1,024.60 

847.26 

6.216.06 

429.50 

5,462.50 

1.688.40 

2.900.35 

2.161.80 

517.75 

2.767.15 

1,179.06 

43.335.86 


4.«t7.50 


Grand  tolaL 


$149,867.46 
«.«M.46 
4.88L9$ 
7,»&S6 
6,tOC» 

46.SM.19 
1,«2BL9$ 

29, 916.66 
7.86&« 

19,  ML  89 

19,441.20 
3.230L75 

19,176.89 
7,992.96 

330.  no.  65 


Total  amount  in  the  year  for— 

City  real  estate 124,363.45 

Country  real  estate 86.106L19 

Industrial  Ux 171, 287.19 


Total 


.no.( 


PINAR  DEL  RIO  PROVINCE. 


Municipal  districts. 


First 
quarter. 


PinardelRio i  $4,103.98 

Consolacion  del  Norte 274.77 

San  Luis !  874.87 

San  J  uan  y  Martinez 817. 21 

Vlnales '  428.85 

Mantua ,  323.06 

Bsja '  87.  (« 

Guanes 1 ,  076. 92 

San  Cristobal :  376.80 

Santo  Cruz  de  loe  Pinos '  189.06 

Candelaria ;  387. 35 

LasMangas ;  182.31 

Los  Palacios  305.89 

Consolacion  del  Snr 984.23 

Alonso  Kojas I  118.83 

Paso  Real  de  San  Diego 207.00 

San  Diego  de  los  Ba&os i  347. 17 

Guana^iav |  2,845.30 

Guavabal 370.42 

Altemisa I  850.81 

Cavajaboe l  204.16 

Bahia  Honda ,'>29.74 

San  Diego  de  Nufiez 291.65 

Mariel 1,021.23 

Cabafias 638.16 

Total 17,336.32 


Real  estate,  city. 


Second 
quarter. 

$4,068.66 
266.68 
362.19 
804.25 
875.26 
282.02 

79.74 
1, 018. 78 
292.30 
165.20 
352.30 
109.93 
264. 13 
780.04 

98.85 
170.  78 
262.52 
2,583.30 
318.58 
647.62 

08.68 
441.09 
238.69 
565.61 
547.60 


Third 

Fourth 

quarter. 

quarter. 

$3,700.99 

«l»Mt.4A 

175.83 

m.m 

264.71 

i94.n 

743.66 

741.61 

280.66 

M9.66 

210.11 

SMlU 

66.90 
910.64 
200.06 
118.87 
197.90 

39.72 
143. 70 
486.76 

46.84 
142.04 
157.96 
1,622.26 
169.94 
294. 6S 

16.09 
3iL16 
164.62 
192.28 
894.99 


118w97 

197.99 

99.72 

199.12 

496l76 

46.84 

14X94 

167.  M 


172.24 


16.08 
an.  15 
194.B 
199.18 


15, 159. 58 


10,970.64 


19.7tt.9l 
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Taial  amount  JUeal  ytar  of  1894-95— QoutXnn^. 
PINAR  DBL  RIO  PROVIKCE-Continned. 


Munioipal  diaUiots. 


Heal  estate,  country. 


Pinardel  Rio 

Consolacinn  del  Norte 

San  Luis 

San  Joan  y  Martinez  . 

Yinalee 

Ifantoa 

Bi^a 


First 
quarter. 


Gnanea 

San  Cristobal 

Santa  Croz  de  loa  Piooa 

Candelaria 

Laa  Mangas 

Lofi  Palacios 

GonsiUacion  del  Sor 

Aiouao  Kojaa 

Paao  R.  de  8.  Diego 

San  IMego  de  loa  Banos . 

Onanai^ 

Gnayabal 

Altemiaa 

Car^abos 

BuiSa  Honda 

Saa  IHego  de  Nnnes  — 

Mariel 

Cabanas  


$3,055.28 
452.50 
1,058,71 
1,857.46 
1.242.07 
705.40 
502.00 
1,8U4.37 
400.80 
048.85  I 
513.70  I 
008.88 
408.50  I 
1. 052. 26 
472.80 
304.04  : 
548.87  ' 

000.25 
065. 12  I 
664.78 
1,011.06 
467.76  ! 
500.61 
827.70  1 


Second 
quarter. 

02. 638. 57 
402.46 
055.42 
1,615.13 
1, 178.  84 
002.30 
557.75 
1,584.30 
342.22 
558.00 
351.50 
483.70 
386.01 
741.48 
443.06 
251.50 
430.88 
550.25 
855.55 
810. 17 
583.66 
061.80 
517.20 
458.44 
778.04 


Third 
quarter. 


Total 


22, 055. 81 


10.056.50 


$2,  a57. 26 
373.04 
787.76 

1,  352.  50 
04U.  10 
408.00 
510.  bO 

1.244.16 
200.72 
:»70. 66 
2.')1.05 
:i56. 40 
202.07 
462.  72 
300.20 
164.10 
325.02 
497.84 
722.07 
644.53 
407.55 
88:i.80 
445.00 
415.50 
723.50 


15,  245. 16 


Municipal  districts. 


FInardelRio 

Cofnsolaoicm  del  Norte. . . 

San  Luis 

Saa  Joan  y  Martines 

Yinalea 

Hantoa 

B^ 

Gnaiwa 

San  Cristobal 

Santa  Cms  de  los  Pinos. 

Candelaria 

Las  Mangns 

Los  Palacios 

Consolacion  del  Bar 

AIonaoRoJaa 

Paao  Real  da  San  Diago . 
San  Diego  de  loa  B«Aos.. 

Gnaaiday 

Gnayabal 

Altemiaa 

Cari^Jabos 

Bahia  Honda 

San  Diego  de  KaAes 

Mariel 

Cabaftas 


Industrial  tax. 


Total. 


First 

Second 

quarter. 

quarter. 

$3,767.00 

$3,872.00 

926.25 

1,078.60 

540.00 

677.75 

1,422.50 

1,526.00 

1, 872. 00 

1,856.25 

615.25 

667.00 

330.25 

330.25 

2,704.25 

2,572.00 

435.25 

542.75 

367.50 

614.00 

540.60 

601.25 

252.75 

274.50 

648.50 

1.032.35 

1,  IflB.  75 

1.241.76 

184.60 

184.50 

386.26 

596.75 

400.50 

531.00 

1.928.18 

2,022.68 

487.26 

555.50 

1, 042. 75 

1, 122. 00 

196.25 

193.75 

916.25 

1,001.35 

406.50 

306.20 

717.52 

740.27 

817.60 

056.35 

2S,  122. 20 


Third 
quarter. 


25. 144. 40 


$3. 899. 25 
761.00 
579.00 

1.438.75 

1,489.60 
614.50 
859.50 

2, 101. 50 
476.00 
484.25 
558.00 
241.50 
792.50 

1,145.00 
160.50 
436.00 
671. 75 

1.857.31 
436  00 
948.26 
171.25 
867.25 
301.45 
700.02 
835.50 


22, 314. 53 


Fourth 
quarter. 

$4,041.50 
751. 75 
585.50 

1.  439. 00 

1.482.50 
634.75 
368.50 

2.434.00 
453.25 
334.25 
585.00 
228.00 
645.00 

1.119.75 
168.00 
396.25 
385.50 

1. 946.  94 
452.50 
999.25 
181. 25 
896.60 
301.45 
723.52 
852.75 


Fourth 
quarter. 

$2, 074. 61 
373.04 
8:<6. 46 

2.  0.32. 80 
040.10 
4(»8. 09 
528.64 

1.244.16 
209.72 
370.66 
231.95 
3.'>0. 40 
292.07 
402.72 
309.29 
164.16 
325.93 
497.84 
722.07 
6U.58 
497.55 

1.050.95 
445.00 
428.26 
733.59 

16. 180. 58 


Grand  total. 


I  — 


$40,611.63 
6,014.87 
7,177.08 

15, 792. 90 

12. 366. 96 
5.760.77 
3.886.55 

19,661.52 
4.198  00 
4,330.25 
4, 809. 30 
3, 173. 81 
5.486.03 

10, 127. 00 
2.543.30 
3, 360. 97 
4,  503. 7S 

18,  550. 08 
6, 168. 37 
9. 278.  29 
3,319.99 
9. 091. 97 
4, 404. 03 
6, 673. 54 
8,509.94 


22, 400. 66 


219. 805. 12 


Total  amonnt  in  the  year  for— 

City  real  eatate 54,189.28 

Country  real  estote 72,538.05 

Induatrial  tax 93,077.79 


Total 

10380- 


219. 805. 12 
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Total  awMnntJUeal  year  of  1894-95 — Continaed. 
PUERTO  PRIKCEPB  PROVINCE. 


Manicipal  dlstricto. 


Puerto  Principe  . . . 

Moron 

Oiego  de  AtUa 

Hue\4u« 

S&nta  Cmz  del  Sur. 


TotAl 


Real  eetate,  city. 


Fir«t 
qoArter. 


$18,236.20 

5M.50 

707.85 

1,000.25 

890.75 

10,478.55 


Second 
qnarter. 

08,079.66 

310.40 

414.05 

1,258.15 

268.85 

10,066.00 


Third 
qoarter. 


Fourth 
quurtcr. 


$4,878.45 

06.70 

228.70 

802.20 

182.40 


5,678.45 


$4,873.45 

96.70 

218.75 

802.20 

182.40 


5,678.50 


Real  eetate,  conntary. 


Municipal  districts. . 


Puerto  Principe  . . . 

Moron 

Oiegode  Avila 

Nuevitaa 

Santa  Crus  del  Sur. 


Total 


First 
qn^uter. 

$1, 107. 60 
655.20 
456.35 
468.30 
115.35 

2,892.80 


Seound 
quarter. 


$700.20 
482.65 
306.35 
431.55 

67.50 


Third 
quarter. 


190.80 
168.06 
856.96 

4&00 


1,989.25 


976.05 


Fovirth 
qnartar. 


$844.85 

187.50 

154.50 

845.00 

46w00 


ui.m 


Industrial  tax. 


Municipal  districts. 


'      First 
I    quarter. 


Second 
quarter. 


Puerto  Principe . . . . 

Moron 

CiegodeAvills 

Nuevltas 

Santa  Cruz  del  Sur. 


$8,763.64 

494.50 

563.00 

1,858.98 

467.37 


$10. 419. 64 

506.75 

566.00 

1,826.98 

492.87 


ToUl 11,647.49,    18,814.24 


Third 
quMter. 


$8,894.74 

575.00 

554.15 

1,814.18 

465.62 


11,798.84 


Fourth 
quarter. 


Grand  toCaL 


$18. 

580.50 

550.75 

1,882.82 

480.37 


$74,80.47 

4,618.90 

4,874.90 

11.418.71 

8,lO8.0i 


16.099.74 


98,877.86 


Total  amount  in  the  year  for — 

City  real  estate 38,7«7.10 

Country  real  Mtate €.755.45 

Industrial  Ux 9S,895l81 


Total 98.  in. 

All  of  which  is  respectftilly  sabmitted. 

BOBERT  P.  PORTEB, 

Special  Commissioner  far  the  United  States 

to  Ouha  and  Porto  Rieo. 
Hon.  Ltman  J.  Oaoe, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury ^  Washington^  D.  C 
December  15, 1898. 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  CAHLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  AND  SUGAR  MACHINERY. 


TESTIMONY  AND  STATEMENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

NEEDS  OF  CUBAN  PLANTERS. 


COMPILED  BT 

ROBERT    P.   PORTER, 

Spxcial  Commibsionbb  for  thb  United  States  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

And  rabmitted  to 

Hon.  LYMAN  J.  GAGE, 

Secretary  of  ike  Treaaury, 
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REPORT  ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CONDITION  IN  CUBA. 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  CATTLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

AND  SUGAR  MACHINERY. 


TESTIMONY  AND  STATEMENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  CUBAN 

PLANTERS. 


Tbeasubt  Department,  Office  of  the 
Special  Commissioner  fob  the  United  States 

TO  Cuba  and  Pobto  Rico, 

November  15j  1898. 

Sib  :  Almost  ft'om  the  day  the  work  of  yoar  commissioDer  was  began 
last  AagaHt  appeals  and  petitions  came  in  for  a  substantial  redaction 
of  dnty  on  cattle,  agricultural  implements,  and  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  sugar.  These  appeals  have  been  recognized,  and  in  the  , 
tariff  herewith  submitted  cattle  of  all  kinds  have  practically  been 
made  free,  only  a  nomiual  tax  of  $1  per  head  for  revenue  purposes 
being  retained;  agricultural  implements  not  machinery  have  been 
placed  on  the  free  list,  and  machinery  and  parts  thereof  for  the  manu- 
&ctnre  of  sugar  have  been  rated  at  the  low  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  while  all  machinery  has  been  reduced  from  nearly  100  per 
ceut,  old  Spanish  rate,  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  horses, 
mules,  pigs,  sheep,  and  other  animals  has  likewise  been  reduced  to  a 
nominal  rate.  These  recommendations  have  been  made  with  a  view  of 
giving  the  Cuban  planter  every  opportunity  possible  to  put  his  planta- 
tion in  good  order  again.  As  these  proposed  changes  are  of  a  radical 
character,  involving  on  the  average  a  reduction  of  duty  of  nearly  90 
per  cent,  and  hence  the  abandonment  of  a  large  amount  of  revenue,  it 
has  been  deemed  advisable  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  testimony  which 
prompted  your  commissioner  in  making  the  recommendation.  It  is 
therefore  proiK>sed  to  briefly  refer  to  the  unbroken  chain  of  testimony 
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taken  by  yoar  commissioner  favoring  free  admission  of  cattle  and  plows 
and  other  agricaltnral  implements  for  the  benefit  of  Cuban  agricaltare, 
which  has  suffered  more  in  consequence  of  the  war  than  any  other 
industry.  Before  arriving  in  Cuba,  aud  after  spending  three  weeks  in 
preliminary  work  and  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  representing  the 
various  Cuban  interests  in  New  York,  your  commissioner  deemed  it 
advisable  to  submit  to  you  a  report,  the  tenor  of  which  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  extract: 

In  accordance  with  instmctioDS  from  the  Preeident  and  yoonelf,  I  hare  daring  the 
last  two  weeks  conferred  with  lepreeentatiyea  in  this  country  of  Cuban  indnstries 
and  commerce.  I  have  also  conferred  with  nearly  all  the  Cuban  shipping  interests 
at  present  represented  in  New  York.  While  subjects  discussed  hare  taken  a  wide 
range,  corering  the  yarious  topics  committed  to  me  for  inquiry  and  report,  1  hare 
deemed  it  advisable  lo  inform  you  of  the  strong  sentiment  existing  in  relation  to  the 
adyisability  of  at  once  admitting  cattle  and  machinery  into  Cuba,  free  of  duty,  and 
it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Cuba  that  free  admis- 
sion of  cattle  and  machinery,  especially  when  to  be  used  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  interests  in  the  island.  As  you  are  aware,  oxen  are  used 
extensively  in  Cuba  in  agriculture,  on  the  sugar  plantations,  and  also  in  the  mahog- 
any and  cedar  industries. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  GoTemment 
would  seem  to  be,  especially  as  to  cattle,  both  wise  and  humane.  The  country 
throughout  Cuba  is  completely  devastated;  railways  destroyed,  plantations  bamadt 
sugar  mills  wiped  out,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  draft  cattle  killed  for  food. 
The  people  will  therefore  need  eiicourngemeiit  to  replant,  rebuild,  and  restoek, 
preparatory  to  the  grinding  of  the  cane,  which  will  take  place  next  December.  1 
find  no  difiference  of  opinion  existing  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  action  in  lelation  to 
cattle.  There  are  some  who  also  favor  the  free  admission  of  all  agricultural  imple- 
ments for  the  rest  of  the  calendar  year,  and  there  are  others  who  would  extend  the 
provision  to  provisions  of  all  kinds,  cattle,  and  agricultural  machinery.  Outside  of 
all  pecuniary  calculations  the  Government  might  well,  from  a  humanitarian  stand- 
point, allow  the  free  admission  of  these  necessities  for  the  building  up  of  Cuba. 
Such  a  course  would  undoubtedly  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  neoessaries  of  life,  and 
enable  tho^e  who  are  interested  in  the  strong  industries  of  the  island  to  get  their 
feet  again  and  pave  the  way  to  a  lanting  prosperity. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
those  interested  in  Cuban  industry  and  engaged  in  Cuban  commerce.  These  state- 
ments I  have  briefed  so  that  you  may  obtain  at  a  glance  the  salient  points  contained 
therein. " 

These  facts,  opinions,  and  extracts  from  letters  and  testimony  were 
submitted  to  yon  in  advance  of  any  report  on  the  general  indostry  and 
commerce  of  Cuba  becaase  of  their  urgent  character.  The  full  oom- 
manications  thus  submitted  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this  report. 
Your  commissioner  took  the  ground  at  that  time  that  if  the  i>eople  of 
Cuba  were  to  be  granted  relief  in  the  manner  herewith  suggested,  the 
benefits  arising  therefrt)m  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  immediate 
action.  Another  reason  for  promptitude  in  giving  this  needed  relief 
was  the  fact  that  those  who  are  sufiftciently  enterprising  to  push  forward 


*  This  report,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treesnry, 
with  the  testimony,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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their  supplies  before  law  and  order  were  thoroughly  restored  iu  Ouba 
should  naturally  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  arising  from  free  admission 
of  cattle  and  agricultural  implements  into  ports  of  Ouba. 

FRBB  ADMISSION  OF  CATTLE. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  brief  some  of  the  testimony  taken 
on  the  question  of  the  free  admission  of  cattle  into  Ouba.  In  Havana 
Mr.  Albert  Broch  was  introduced  to  your  commissioner  as  a  man  of 
integrity  and  great  exjierience  as  a  planter.  His  statement,  which  is 
clear,  should  carry  more  than  ordinary  weight.  It  was  taken  in  Havana 
September  30 : 

After  our  Tery  pleanant  interview  of  thia  aflemoon,  and  digenting  yonr  remarks 
conoeming  the  free  entry  of  cattle  in  the  island  of  Cnba  for  agricnltural  purposes, 
I  desire  to  express  in  terms  as  forcible  as  possible  my  complete  conyiction  that 
onless  said  measure  be  adopted  at  once  the  cane  production  of  the  island  will  be 
unnecessarily  delay^.  My  reasons  are  those  of  every  other  planter  in  the  island 
whose  fields  have  been  destroyed  either  by  the  insurgent  or  Spanish  forceM,  and  who 
have  at  the  same  time  stolen,  destroyed,  and  eaten  our  working  cattle,  leaving  us 
thns  without  the  prime  factor  with  which  to  start  again  our  destroyed  plantations. 
It  is  true  that,  even  paying  duties,  we  can  secure  cattle  for  the  object,  but  the 
increased  number  that  free  entry  would  enable  us  to  obtain  simply  means  a  propor- 
tionately greater  average  of  cane  planted,  and  this  means  for  Cuba  a  great  deal. 

My  own  case  stands  as  follows.  Without  taking  into  consideration  any  producing 
element  of  cattle,  my  ordinary  requirements  are  as  follows:  For  my  own  place, 
having  a  capacity  for  grinding  daily  over  1,000  tons  of  cane,  of  which  500  tooH  have 
to  be  cut  and  hauled  to  the  mills  from  my  own  tields— to  do  this  1  require  at  least 
200  yoke  of  working  oxen,  besides  some  50  yoke  of  spare  oxen  to  replace  those  which 
have  become  unserviceable  for  the  time  beiug.  This  when  my  lands  are  in  the 
desired  condition  of  cultivation.  But  at  this  moment  an  immediate  planting  of,  say, 
3,000  acres  is  required.  To  carry  out  this  operation  in  time  for  the  cane  to  be  ground 
in  the  crop  of  1899-1900  at  least  150  more  yoke  of  oxen  would  be  required,  or,  say, 
in  all  400  yoke. 

This  statement  refers  to  myself  and  planters  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  many 
cane  growers  from  whom  all  planters  purchase  cane;  that  is  to  say,  my  purchased 
cane  amounts  to  from  500  to  600  tons  daily.  Therefore  my  suppliers'  neiM'ssities  are 
even  greater  than  my  own. 

This  sample  statement  appears  to  me  as  answering  every  case,  and  clearly  shows 
what  the  relative  position  of  the  Cuban  planter  would  be  with  or  without  free  entry 
of  cattle. 

Another  planter  who  has  been  a  severe  sufferer  from  the  war  thus 
indorses  Mr.  Broch  in  a  statement  made  in  Havana  September  30: 

I,  like  Mr.  Broch,  whose  letter  to  you  he  has  kindly  read  to  me,  am  a  planter  in 
the  Province  of  Matanzas,  being  like  him  a  victim  of  the  cruel  and  devastating  war 
now  happily  over.  My  cattle  requirements  are  even  larger  than  his,  the  extent  of 
my  cultivatable  lands  being  iu  the  neighborhood  of  6,600  acres,  with  the  same  neces- 
sities on  the  part  of  those  from  whom  I  might  purchase  cane,  whose  condition  is  the 
possession  of  lauds  with  nothing  on  them.  Therefore  I  most  heartily  indorse 
Mr.  Broch's  remarks,  and  with  him  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  soon  see  measures 
adopted  that  will  enable  us  all  to  purchase  at  cheap  prices  cattle  with  which  to 
renew  our  fields  and  become  once  more  contributing  elements  of  the  jirosperity  of 
Cuba,  which  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart: 
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Ill  an  exceedingly  valaable  statement  on  the  indnatrial  reooostmc- 
tion  of  Cuba  V.  F.  Ferrer  &  Bro.,  of  New  York,  thus  refer  to  the  impor- 
tation of  free  Ciittle : 

In  our  own  vnse^  wc  are  reittrained  from  the  development  of  our  farms  by  the  lack 
of  cattle.  If  Cuba  is  to  be  maiU'  cpiickly  to  province,  facilities  mnnt  be  offered  to 
induce  the  agriculturists  to  go  to  work. 

Cattle  can  not  now  be  obtained  in  Cuba  in  sufticient  qnantity  to  be^n  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  it',  in  Mldition  to  the  cost  of  importing,  we  must  pay  a  duty  which 
is  ver\'  near  eqnal  to  the  coat,  we  are  forced  to  liure  an  almost  inau|>erable  barrier. 

The  same  firm  (Pomares  &  Cushman),  in  a  letter  to  your  commiasioiier 
of  a  later  date,  says: 

staff  of  life  of  the  rural  population  of  Cuba  is  the  plantain,  both  the  male  mud 
female,  not  banamis.  People  of  Culia  do  not  eat  bananas  or  gaineos.  It  takes  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  monthH  fur  the  plant  to  bear  and  become  seasoned.  During  that 
time,  in  uiy  opinion,  foo4l  i»roducts  such  as  tlour,  rice,  com,  etc.,  should  be  Ikve  of 
dnty.  West  of  Moron  trocha.  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Clara,  Havana,  Pinar  del 
Rio,  as  well  as  of  the  eastern  province  of  Santiago,  there  are  no  cattle  left.  In  my 
opinion  bovine  animaU  should  be  Mlmitted  free  of  duty,  as  well  as  all  stallions, 
briKNl  mares,  jackasses,  poultry  of  tine  breed,  etc.  After  three  years  duties  should 
be  ]>ut  on  Cjittle,  for  then  they  would  have  multiplied  suftietently  for  the  oouutry's 
nee<lH. 

Tbe  statement  of  Jose  Porrua,  taken  at  Cienfuegos,  September  19,  is 
well  worth  consideration  in  this  connection : 

I  hud  1,5<X)  head  of  cattle  and  300  pigs,  which  wer«>  destroyed.  There  are  no  cattle 
left  in  the  ]»rovince,  and  it  ih  absolutely  neeesnary  to  do  all  possible  to  secure  the 
free  importation  of  cuttle  in  the  provinc«'.  There  were  20,000  cattle  in  the  province, 
of  which  only  I.OIX)  are  left:  and  fully  K)  per  cent  of  all  stock  has  been  deetroyed. 
T.ack  of  oxen  for  working  carts  will  be  a  gi-eat  hindrance  to  the  sugar  crop,  and  it 
iH  very  import-jint  to  get  these  in  at  once,  l.'nder  the  autonomist  government  cattle 
were  free,  and  no  one  can  undei*Htiind  what  objection  there  was  to  this. 

TIh'  following  statement,  by  Filomeno  Benemetis,  was  taken  on  Yxmrd 
tbe  steanislii  p  Sarato(ja  on  tbe  retnrn  passage.  Mr.  Benemetis  has  been 
in  the  eattle  business  for  many  yeai'S  and  ships  from  tbe  United  States: 

I  h:ive  been  in  the  cattle  biisineiM  for  hIx  3'earH,  my  business  being  almost  exclu- 
Hively  between  the  I'nittMl  States  and  Havana,  buying  American  cattle  and  shipping 
them  to  Mavana.  Hefore  the  war  I  purchaned  my  cattle  in  Alabama.  The  Alabama 
cattle  are  best  fitted  for  the  Havana  market,  because  they  are  not  too  large  and  not 
too  small,  as  irt  the  case  with  tlie  lUorida  cattle;  for  it  does  not  pay  to  pay  the  heavy 
duty  oil  small  t'uttle.  There  were  Home  cattle  from  Louisiana,  which  came  from 
(.reor;;ia,  Alabama,  and  the  ])i»ore>t  cattle  from  Tex^ui.  lliese  were  not,  strictly 
speak iii;r,  Louisiana  cattle,  but  cattle  centered  at  New  Orleantt.  Most. of  the  cattle 
that  ^<>  iut<»  Cuba  come  frnm  Tampict)  and  Vera  Cm/. 

On  tbe  probable  growtb  ot  tbe  bnsiness  lor  the  United  States  Mr. 

Ben(»inetis  says: 

If  cattle  were  made  tree,  the  biminesR  would  ^ntw  vt>r\  much.  I  would  bny  sev- 
er.! 1  thousand  ri^lit  away.  Of  i-mirHe.  the  ]ieo])lc  in  Havana  would  benetit  very  much 
frniii  irre  cattle.  :nnl  transportaticm  comjianies  w«hi1iI  not  by  any  means  be  able  to 
swallow  lip  all  tlio  lieiietits.  We  would  not  bi>  dependent  upon  one  or  two  line«. 
becaiisi?  we  could  charter  u  st(>aiiier.  With  lice  rattle.  I  think  probably  Mexico  will 
ship  tlie  most. 
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The  Btatement  of  Ernest  A.  Brooks  and  Mignel  Mendoza,  in  relation 
to  cattle  and  ^neral  needs  of  Onba,  contains  the  following  paragraph 
on  the  cattle  question: 

CoDsideriiig  the  deyustiiteil  condition  of  the  inlaud  of  Cuba  to-day,  it  appears 
important  that  the  goyemment  In  charge  be  moot  lenient  in  the  matter  of  duties  in 
all  things  eaeential  to  the  reconBtmction  and  development  of  the  country.  The 
sugar  industry  has  suffered  most  severely  during  the  past  revolution,  as  showu  by 
the  tremendous  drop  in  the  production.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  better  pro- 
tected estates,  all  others  have,  for  three  years,  been  forced  to  idleness,  their  cane 
fields  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  all  their  animals,  oxen,  mules,  and  horses  taken 
away  from  them  without  pay,  so  that  even  the  planter  who  has  been  fortunate  enongh 
to  save  his  sugar  house  still  finds  himself  now  in  the  necessity  of  replacing  all  the 
animals  required  and  replanting  a  good  part,  if  not  all  his  fields ;  all  which  repre- 
sents a  very  heavy  outlay. 

Owing  to  the  natural  condition  of  the  country,  an  extensive  use  of  animals  is  a 
necessity  to  all  classes,  either  for  drayage  purposes  or  for  locomotion ;  but  how  can 
the  unfortunate  agriculturist  expect  to  pay  the  following  duties : 

Per  head. 

On  cows $7 

On  oxen 6 

On  mules , 20 

On  horses 27 

Before  the  revolution  the  island  was  ftilly  ntocked  with  all  these  animals  and  prices 
were  within  the  reach  of  all,  but  now  there  is  vii'tually  nothing  left,  and  all  will 
have  to  be  imported.  Under  such  conditions,  should  not  the  importation  be  free  of 
duty  till  normal  conditions  are  reached  again  f 

The  American  Government  in  recent  circular  has  consented  to  free  importation  of 
animals  for  food  supply,  but  this  does  not  suffice.  All  animals  for  whatever  purpose 
should  be  free. 

There  are  few  Americans  who  have  had  more  practical  experience  in 
the  sagar  business  than  the  Ponvert  Brothers,  who  own  the  Hormiguero 
Central,  near  Cienfuegos.  When  at  Hormiguero,  Mr.  Louis  J.  Ponvert 
made  the  following  statement  to  your  commissioner: 

The  cattle  question  is  also  important;  at  present  it  is  in  fact  imperative,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  cattle  and  their  cost.  As  the  soldiers  are  fed  with  meat,  the  military 
authorities  simply  compel  planters  and  owners  of  cattle  to  give  them  up,  so  that 
nobody  wants  to  import  cattle  at  heavy  expense.  Cattle  are  cheap  in  Colombia  and 
Honduras,  but  the  duties  and  expenses  increase  the  cost,  and  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  same  situation.  V^hat  few  oxen  are  left  are  owned  by  planters  and  farmers, 
and  those  are  needed  for  the  coming  crop;  otherwise  there  will  not  be  any.  Cattle 
for  such  use  can  not  be  imported,  because  they  are  not  trained  or  acclimat^'d  and 
are  only  good  for  killing,  the  principal  object  they  are  needed  for.  All  the  working 
people  and  country  people  have  not  eaten  meat  in  five  months,  and  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  work, 'and  thus  the  enormous  death  rate  of  the  present.  It  is  simply  weak- 
ness, and  I  think  cattle  should  come  in  free  of  doty,  say  for  one  year;  in  fact,  all 
live  animals,  so  as  to  put  them  in  reach  of  everybody,  as  without  them  no  one  can 
start  working  the  farms. 

In  August,  before  sailing  for  Cuba,  this  statement  on  importation  of 
free  cattle  was  made  by  the  well  known  New  York  firm  of  Flint,  Eddy  & 
Co.: 

Referring  to  onr  conversation  of  this  morning,  we  have  further  considered  the 
question  of  the  introduction  of  cattle  into  Cuba  free  of  duty  for  a  certain  time,  and 
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are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  snch  a  measure  woold  be  adTisable.  While!  the 
£ree  introduction  of  pit)yiBione  may  be  considered  unneoeeeary  and  might  have  the 
effect  of  impairing  the  retnm  of  trade  to  ita  natural  channels,  leading  to  exaggerated 
importations  which  might  leave  the  United  States  or  the  Cnban  government  with 
its  cnstom-honse  revenne  greatly  impaired  for  a  period  of  time,  we  believe,  on  the 
eontrary,  that  the  introdaction  of  cattle  free  of  duty  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
interests  in  the  island.  As  yon  are  aware  oxen  are  used  extensively  in  Cuba  in 
agriculture,  on  the  sugar  plantations,  and  also  in  the  mahogany  and  cedar  indnatries, 
which  can  not  be  carried  on  without  them. 

The  following  letter  to  General  Lawton  at  Santiago  bears  so  directly 
on  this  point  that  it  is  quoted  in  ftill.  The  writer,  Alberto  Sanchez,  is 
the  pi-oprietor  of  the  largest  sagar  factory  in  the  province  of  Santiago: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tation of  some  fiOO  or  800  oxen  that  I  am  about  to  import  into  this  island  to  work  the 
Santa  Lucia  plantation : 

These  oxen  are  to  be  imported  to  replace  a  part  of  the  nomber  left  on  the  Santa 
Lucia  plantation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  war  in  1S96,  which  latter  were  taken 
or  driven  off  by  either  the  Spanish  or  Cuban  forces,  so  that  now  only  4  remain  os 
the  place. 

As  I  am  again  starting  work  on  the  plantation,  I  address  yon  to  ask  if  the  United 
States  Government  will  not  waive  the  tariff  ($8  per  head)  on  theee  oxen,  eapeeiaUy 
as  my  loss  of  the  original  ones  has  been  great,  as  the  oxen  imported  are  not  to  be 
sold,  and  as  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  start  work  on  the  fields.  I  empU^ 
about  2,000  people  when  working  fbll  capacity.  The  families  of  these  are  dependent 
on  the  plantation  for  a  living.  At  present  most  of  them  are  dependent  on  charity 
or  are  public  charge. 

After  the  previous  war  (1S6S  to  1878)  we  were  allowed  to  import  tne  of  duty  for 
five  years  all  machinery  and  material  necessary  to  put  plantations  in  their  former 
conditions. 

The  state  of  affairs  is  now  the  same  as  then.  With  the  object  of  reviving  the 
industries  here  as  speedily  as  possible  and  with  little  burden  to  the  people,  I  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  fair  and  reasonable  to  admit  free  of  duty  the  oxen  referred  to. 

If  necessary  I  am  willing  to  make  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  these  oxen  are  to  be 
used  ill  work  on  my  plantation  and  are  not  for  sale  and  profit. 

As  I  would  like  te  have  the  oxen  here  by  November  1.  1898,  I  would  esteem  it  a 
great  favor  if  you  will  give  this  your  early  consideration,  so  that  I  may  have  an 
answer  in  time  to  act  according  to  your  advice. 

The  firm  of  Pomares  &  Oushman,  of  New  York,  in  a  communication 
on  the  revision  of  the  Cuban  tariff,  says  relative  to  free  cattle : 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  the  duty  on  animals,  paragraph  206,  a,  b,  o,  may  be 
an  act  of  hostility,  almost  cruelty,  to  the  Cubaus,  who  not  only  are  in  great  need  of 
these  bovine  animals  for  food,  but  to  recommence  their  efforts  to  live,  by  cultivating 
small  acres  of  landf 

The  following  paragraph  of  M.  F.  Cuervo,  dated  Brooklyn,  Septem- 
ber 21,  is  quoted  from  an  intelligent  statement  on  the  Cuban  tariff: 

I  would  further  suggest  as  a  tirst  step  toward  effecting  that  reciprocity  whieb 
has  made  your  Mr.  Blaine  immortal  for  the  Cubans,  and  which  was  favorably  men- 
tioned by  His  Excellency  Mr.  McKinley  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  that  the  impor- 
tation  of  American  products  into  Cuba  be  given  an  advantage  over  the  importation 
of  similar  products  from  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  fourth  item,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  is  suggested  because  the  island  haa  been  almost 
cleared  of  them,  and  the  necessary  agricultural  work  can  not  poaaibly  be  p«rfiiRiMd 
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without  their  assistance,  and  the  snpply  of  fresh  meat  and  milk  should  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  urgent  necessity  for  this  will  become  apparent  on  the 
most  casual  inspection  of  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  war. 

Mr.  Andres  Vidal,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  A.  Vidal  &  Bro.,  of  Santiago 
de  Caba,  write  your  commissioner  favoring  free  importation  of  cattle: 

I  believe,  as  well  as  every  one  else  who  is  observing  the  new  state  of  afifairs  and 
who  favors  the  welfare  of  the  Island,  that  your  Government  should  at  once  abolish 
the  duty  on  all  kinds  of  cattle  imported  into  the  ports  occupied  by  the  United 
States,  and  in  this  way  facilitate  the  people  in  the  consumption  of  beef,  of  which 
that  island  is  in  so  great  a  need. 

Oscar  B.  Stillman,  of  Boston,  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  Cuban 
sugar  estates  and  is  now  manager  of  a  large  estate  near  Trinidad,  made 
the  following  statement  to  your  commissioner  on  the  S.  S.  Eesolute  on 
its  arrival  in  Havana: 

In  order  to  rehabilitate  the  cane  induRtry  as  soon  as  possible  many  things  will 
have  to  be  done,  but  I  will  only  call  your  attention  at  the  moment  to  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  fields.  Almost  all  of 
the  cattle  in  the  island  have  been  consumed  and  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  our  supply 
from  outside  ports.    They  should  be  permitted  to  go  in  free. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  United  States  who  have  studied  the  sugar 
industry  of  Ouba  more  carefully  than  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Atkins,  and  his  father  before  him,  have  had  control  of  large  sugar 
estates  in  the  island  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  a  century.  He  there- 
fore speaks  with  authority  when  he  says  no  better  service  could  be 
done  for  Cuba  than  free  importation  of  cattle : 

Last  winter  General  Blanco  suspended  all  duties  upon  cattle  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure. It  is  now  proposed  by  our  Government  to  collect  duty  at  $6  per  head  for  bull- 
ocks and  $8  for  oxen,  while  the  people  are  suffering  for  food.  This  will  surely  cniise 
me  loss  of  trained  cattle  worth  double  their  value  as  beef  in  ordinary  times,  and 
probable  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  tlie  coming  sugar  crop.  Can  not  we  get  prompt 
order  for  suspension  of  duty  for,  say,  ninety  days,  pending  general  arrangement  of 
tariff  f  Yon  could  do  no  better  thing  for  Cuba  than  this,  and  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost. 

Mr.  Jos^  Benito  Perez,  of  Santa  Clara,  thus  sums  up  the  situation, 
in  testimony  taken  in  Cuba  September  15 : 

In  this  province,  and  especiaUy  in  the  towns  of  the  interior  near  which  is  to  be 
found  the  most  fertile  soil,  and  even  mining  localities,  and  in  which  places  General 
Weyler  carried  out  his  policy  of  extermination  to  the  utmost,  killing  all  animals 
and  destroying  even  the  fences  and  agricultural  implements,  there  are  to  be  found 
to-day  a  considerable  number  of  landowners  who  are  compelled  to  beg  for  their  live- 
lihood, and  who  have  been  unable  to  seU  their  property.  These  men,  who  have  been 
nnable  to  replace  the  cattle  lost  both  by  confiscation  and  killing,  are  also  unable  to 
reconstruct  their  dwellings,  burned  by  order  of  General  Weyler.  The  most  urgent 
requirements  are  oxen,  milkers,  and  horses.  The  province  will  require  from  2,000 
to  3y000  pairs  of  oxen,  3,000  cows  (milkers),  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  horses  for  the 
first  year ;  also  barbed  wire  for  fences. 

Mr.  Pedro  Bodriguez,  of  Oaibarien,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
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thoroughly  informed  witnesses  examined  by  your  commissioner  in 
Oaba,  when  speaking  on  the  subject  of  free  cattle,  said : 

In  regard  to  the  tariff,  the  firnt  necessities  of  life  and  cattle  should  come  in  free. 
We  require  cheap  food,  and  we  also  require  machinery  free.  The  insurgents  in  our 
neighborhood  have  respec^ted,  more  or  leas,  American  rights. 

Mr.  Louis  V.  Place,  while  differing  materially  from  other  witnesses 
on  the  formation  of  the  new  tariff  for  Cuba,  seems  to  be  in  aeoord  with 
all  others  on  the  cattle  question,  as  the  following  extract  from  his 
exceedingly  valuable  statement  indicates: 

VII.  Cattle  for  one  year,  free  of  all  duty ;  after  one-year  period,  according  to 
Article  VI. 

Mr.  Esteban  Cacicedo,  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
OienfhegOH,  in  his  testimony  taken  at  Oienfuegos  September  18,  says  on 
the  cattle  question : 

Mr.  Cacicedo  stated  that  at  the  same  time,  as  long  as  you  are  here,  he  wiahes  70s 
to  work  to  secure  the  free  introduction  of  cattle,  and  almost  free  intzoduetiosi  of 
agricultund  implements  and  engines  for  the  plantations,  because  of  the  great 
sustained  by  them  during  the  war. 


In  a  comprehensive  statement  on  the  whole  tariff  situation  by  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Himeley,  of  New  York,  the  following  may  be  extracted  as 
representing  the  views  of  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  Cuban  agricoltuie: 

An  important  matter  and  one  which  requires  immediate  attention  is  the  following: 
Cattle  are  now  extremely  scarce  in  the  island,  and  they  are  required  in  large  qveii- 
tities,  and  immediately,  in  order  to  plow  and  cultivate  the  soil  and  in  order  to  get 
in  the  crop  which  will  commence  in  November,  December  proximo,  nothing  can  be 
done  without  them,  and  I  would  recommend  the  placing  of  cattle  on  the  free  list  at 
once,  and  for  a  perioil  of  at  least  two  years. 

Mr.  Osgood  Welsh,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  famous  Oonstancia 
estate,  thus  sums  up  the  importance  of  ftee  cattle: 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  be  of  greater  immediate  advantage  to  the  ialand 
than  the  free  importation  of  cattle  of  all  kinds,  because  of  the  urgent  necessity  tot 
them,  both  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for  food. 

I.  T.  Pryor,  representing  cattle  interests  of  San  Antonio,  Tex^  and 
permanently  located  in  Havana,  writes  under  date  of  October  11  as 
follows : 

If  you  can  get  a  conceAsion  of  duties  in  our  favor  that  will  enable  us  to  compete 
with  or  take  the  market  from  Mexico  and  South  America  dealers,  yon  will  eonfer  a 
lasting  benefit  on  the  live  stock  induntry  in  this  country,  and  in  time  will  be  appie- 
ciated  by  the  Cubans. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Texas  concern  think  the  benefits  firom  the 
firee  admission  of  cattle  will  inure  to  the  United  States. 

After  returning  from  the  interior  of  Cuba  to  Havana,  your  oommis* 
siouer  made  a  second  report  to  you  under  date  of  Havana,  September 
19, 1898,  in  which  appears  the  following  statement  on  the  adiiflabilitgr 
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of  the  free  admission  of  cattle  into  the  ports  of  Oaba  in  possession  of 
the  United  States: 

There  are  no  cattle  to  do  the  plowing,  which  shoald  be  begun  now  in  order  to 
insure  the  cane  crop  of  1899.  From  Havana  to  Cienfnegot,  180  miles,  through  the 
heart  of  the  sugar  country,  no  plowing  it  being  done.  Only  a  few  estates  iu  the 
vicinity  of  Cienfoegos  have  a  few  plows  at  work,  but  nothing  like  the  number  they 
should  have.  I  regard  this  as  the  most  serious  aspect  of  affairs,  and  I  emphasize 
my  report  made  to  you  before  leaving  for  Cuba,  in  relation  to  the  free  admission  of 
cattle,  not  only  that  intended  for  the  starving  inhabitants,  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  forces,  but  that  for  use  in  plowing 
the  fields  for  next  year's  crop.  The  admission  free  of  oxen  for  this  purpose  will 
enable  the  planters  to  give  the  insurgents,  as  soon  as  they  lay  down  their  arms, 
employment,  and  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  go  to  work.  It  is  unciuestionably 
the  most  economical  thing  our  Gk>vemment  can  do,  because  unless  it  is  done  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  send  relief  for  theee  people  for  another  twelve  months  or  leave  them 
to  starve.  The  present  high  rate  of  duty  exacted  by  the  Spanish  Goverunieiit  is 
simply  infamous,  and  I  give  you  the  exact  amount  of  duty  charged  on  three  animals 
of  different  weight  within  the  last  few  weeks  at  the  Havana  custom-house : 

One  bull  of  160  k%lo$. 

Import  duty $6.00 

Plus  20  per  cent 1.20 

7.20 
Minor  expenses 80 

8.00 

Veterinary  and  wharfage 24 

Consumption  tax,  150  kilos,  at  ii  cents 6. 75 

Slaughterhouse 1.00 

KilHng 65 

Municipal  tax 1. 10 

Total 17.74 

Oii«  hull  of  175  kilo$. 

Import  duty,  plus  20  percent 9.60 

Minor  expenses 80 

Veterinary  and  wharfage 24 

Consumption  tax,  175  kilos,  at  4|  cents 7. 88 

Slaughterhouse 1.00 

Killing 65 

Municipal  tax 1. 10 

Total i 21.27 

One  eow  of  ISO  kiloe. 

Import  duty,  plus  20  per  cent '. 7. 20 

Minor  expenses 80 

Veterinary  and  wharfage 24 

Consumption  tax 5. 40 

Slaughterhouse 1. 00 

Killing 65 

Municipal  tax 1. 10 

Total 16.39 
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These  euormons  snms  muHt  be  paid  before  the  meat  for  the  people  reachee  the 
butcher's  shop.  Yoa  will  note  that  the  animals  selected  are  small  ones,  the  cost 
increasing  with  the  size. 

The  Santiago  tariif  will  be  a  relief  on  this,  but  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  snflScient 
relief,  the  duty  being  as  I  recall  it,  |6  on  bullocks,  per  head,  $8  on  oxen,  and  $6  on 
pigs.  These  rates,  under  normal  conditions,  would  be  reasonable;  bnt  for  this  year 
a  far  wiser  policy,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the  tree  admission  of  cattle,  not  only  as 
food  for  the  stanring,  but  as  draft  cattle  for  the  depleted  plantations,  so  that  the 
starving  may  be  enabled  to  get  employment  and  take  care  of  themselres,  instead  of 
being  fed  by  the  generosity  of  our  people. 

After  giviDg  due  consideration  to  this  testimony  and  to  mnch  more 
which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  the  report  and  to  the  hundreds 
of  verbal  statements  made  to  your  commissioner  by  x)er8ons  of  all 
kinds  whom  he  met  during  his  stay  in  Cuba,  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  the  free  admission  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  and  for  aU  pur- 
poses is  the  first  act  necessary  on  the  control  of  the  island  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  Acting  in 
accordance  with  this  belief  and  in  the  absence  of  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  charge  of  Cuban  custom  matters,  your  commissioner, 
October  8, 1898,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

8iR:  The  reason  for  the  admission  free  into  Cuba  through  ports  in  possession  of 
the  United  States  of  cattle  for  food  and  breeding  and  oxen  for  draft  purposes  are, 
briefly,  thene : 

During  the  three  years'  war  nearly  all  cattle  in  Cuba  have  been  destroyed  or  osed 
for  food  purposes  for  the  starving.  They  have  been  taken  alike  by  the  Spanish  and 
insurgents.  In  8ome  provincoH  the  herds  have  been  literally  wiped  out.  Unkss 
thene  are  replaced  quickly  plowing  this  fall  and  gathering  the  sugar  cane  next 
December  will  be  impossible,  to  say  nothing  of  the  importance  of  cattle  in  secaring 
the  tobacco  crop. 

The  need  of  cheap  food  is  apparent  and  the  young  cattje  are  required  to  restock 
farms  and  plantations.  The  time  fur  such  admiHsion  free  may  be  limited  or  made  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President. 

This  order  can  not  be  ubused,  becautH*  cattle  may  be  shipped  into  Cuba  at  any  of 
the  numerous  ports  as  soon  as  they  come  into  possession  of  the  United  States. 
These  cattle  will  come  from  Texas,  New  Orleans,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mexico,  and 
South  America,  and  will  reach  Cuba  in  all  sorts  of  ressels  specially  chartered  fbr 
the  purpose. 

I  am  satisfieil,  after  examining  numerous  witnesses  on  this  point,  that  there  caa 
be  no  monopoly  of  transportation.  The  testimony  I  have  taken  also  shows  that 
there  can  be  no  monopoly  either  in  the  supply  or  in  the  transportation  by  water  or 
rail.  In  the  matter  of  loss  by  war,  all  in  Cuba  are  alike  poor,  for  the  once  rick 
planter,  whose  estate  is  ruined  and  who.  owes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and 
has  nothing  bnt  his  burned  caiie  fields  to  depend  upon  for  the  future,  is  in  aa  bad  a 
predicament  as  the  poor  colono  with  bis  few  acres  and  yoke  of  oxen.  Under  sock 
conditions  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  Judge  as  to  relative  impoveriahmeiit  of 
the  two  classes.  A  general  order  for  the  free  admission  of  cattle,  therefore,  inny 
opiuion,  should  not  be  restricted  to  any  class,  for  all  classes  are  alike  in  deepeiaia 
straits.  In  the  testimony  and  statements  of  over  three  hundred  witoeeeee  theie  ii 
but  one  opinion  on  this  subject.  The  question  of  free  provisions  is  not  eo  mgsBt 
The  new  tariff  will  reduce  the  customs  duties  on  all  food  products  fhmi  a  half  te 
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two-thirds  of  the  present  rate  of  dntj,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  have  been 
examined  on  this  point  are  contented  with  the  redaction. 

I  shall  propose  a  thorough  revision  of  the  scheilules  of  the  tariff  relating  to 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  inolnding  agricnltaral  implements,  which  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. Therefore  there  would  seem  to  he  no  necessity  to  act  now  on  free  provisions 
or  agricultural  implements.  The  urgent  need  is  free  cattle,  and  the  eti'eet  of  speedy 
action  on  your  part  will  do  more  than  any  other  executive  act  to  bring  the  people 
of  Cuba  to  a  just  realization  of  the  intentions  of  the  United  States  toward  those 
islands,  and  at  this  time  will  give  renewed  confidence  in  the  American  policy. 

Very  respectfully, 

Robert  P.  Portek,  CommUiioner. 
The  Prksident. 

A  brief  verbal  statemeut  was  also  made  to  the  President  in  relation 
to  the  unanimity  of  testimony  favoring  the  free  admission  of  cattle  into 
Cuban  ports  in  possession  of  the  United  States.  On  the  same  day  the 
President  issued  through  the  War  Department  the  following  order: 

Executive  Mansion,  October  8,  189S. 
By  virtue  of  the  anthority  vested  in  me  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  hereby  order  and  direct  that  oxen  for 
draft  purposes  and  bovine  animals  for  breeding  purposes  and  for  immediate  food 
supplies,  and  plows  and  other  agricultural  implements,  not  machinery,  may,  until 
otherwise  directed,  be  imported  into  any  ports  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  occupied  and 
possessed  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  free  of  customs  duty. 

WiLUAM   McKlNLKY. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  commissioner  the  conditions  in  Cuba  warrant 
the  issue  of  this  order,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  continued  enforcement  for 
a  period  covering  the  industrial  reconstruction  of  the  island  would  seem 
to  be  unquestioned.  It  has,  therefore,  been  included  in  the  recom- 
mendations for  the  new  tariff,  except  that  for  revenue  and  administra- 
tive reasons  a  nominal  tax  of  one  dollar  per  head  on  all  cattle  has  been 
added.  As  it  is  the  intention  of  your  commissioner  to  recommend  the 
remission  of  onerous  taxes  in  connection  with  the  slaughtering  of  cat- 
tle, this  nominal  tax  becomes  a  revenue  necessity,  and  its  collection  by 
the  custom-house  authorities  will  save  the  planters  much  annoyance, 
as  they  will  hereafter  be  ft'ee  to  slaughter  their  cattle  without  the 
interference  of  the  emissaries  of  the  private  companies,  who  purchased 
of  Spain  the  right  to  collect  this  tax. 

A  doubt,  however,  has  been  raised  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  ground  that  free  importation  of  cattle  would  result  in  the  importa- 
tion of  the  cheaper  Mexican  cattle  and  keep  out  the  cattle  of  the  United 
States.  Your  commissioner  discussed  this  phase  of  the  question  with 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  could  see  no  reason  for 
such  fear  on  the  part  of  our  cattle  raisers.  The  view  of  the  honorable 
Secretary  finds  support  in  the  following  statement  of  George  M. 
Ghaither,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  taken  in  Havana  September  28 : 

I  have  been  Government  inspector  of  cattle  for  the  United  States  for  five  years, 
and  have  classed  and  inspected  200,000  head  of  cattle.  It  has  heen  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  hoik  of  the  cattle  for  the  island  came  from  Sonth  America  \  hut^ 
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while  a  frreat  many  came  ft*oin  thens  ntill  a  >;re;it  muiiy  will  be  shipped  from  the 
Uuitetl  8tate«,  u^  the  rattle  from  Louisiuua,  Tevaa,  aud  Florida  can  live  here  just  as 
well  as  they  can  from  aiiywhen*  else.  It  Ih  an  impossibility  for  the  stockmen  of 
this  country  to  pay  the  duty  and  ntock  the  island,  as  the  duty  ih  too  mnch.  I  have 
talkod  to  a  grvtkt  many  people  all  over  the  town  who  are  very  anxious  for  cattle  and 
have  the  money  to  1»ny,  but  can  not  pay  the  hif^h  duty  now  imposed.  I  am  speak- 
inf^  now  of  stock  cattle  for  breed inj;  purpose8,  for  there  are  comparatively  no  work 
st4'er8  now  in  the  island,  aud  they  tell  me  that  they  can  not  do  anything  at  all  until 
they  get  in  Home  cattle,  which,  I  think,  should  be  brought  in  fne," 

Since  the  siguiiig  and  patting  in  force  in  Cuban  ports  in  the  |)088es- 
sion  of  the  United  States  of  the  President's  order  of  October  8, 1898, 
rehiting  to  the  free  admission  of  catth*  of  all  kinds  into  Cnba,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  wisiloni  of  this  action  has  been  agitated  by  the  cattle  inter- 
ests of  Texas  and  other  Southern  States.  It  is  contended  that  the 
etiect  of  this  order  will  be  to  Hood  the  Island  of  Cuba  with  a  low 
grade  of  cattle  of  Mexico  and  South  American  countries:  that  already 
preparations  are  being  made  to  send  thousands  of  this  class  of  cattle 
to  Cuba,  and  that  the  effect  of  this  importation  will  be  a  serious  dis- 
crimination against  the  United  States  and,  in  a  measure,  stop  the 
imi)ortation  of  American  cattle  into  Cuba.  Your  commissioner  has 
heard  the  testimony  of  several  of  these  gentlemen,  and  espec^ially  calls 
attention  to  the  statement,  which  will  api)ear  in  the  a])pendix,  made  by 
Mr.  I.  T.  Prior,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  who  seems  to  fully  cover  the  tiu6«- 
tion  at  issue.  On  examination,  this  gentleman  admitted  that  the  only 
action  possible  on  the  part  of  the  President  which  would  afford  relief 
is  a  dis<Timinating  duty  in  favor  of  the  Unitinl  States.  They  suggest 
that  the  order  of  October  8,  1SU8,  should  be  changed  so  that  the  cattle 
for  food  purposes  and  for  draft  purposes  shall  be  admitted  into  Cuba 
from  all  countries  free  of  duty  or  at  the  proi>osed  nominal  rate  of  $1  per 
head,  but  that  in  the  case  of  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  an  advantage 
should  be  given  to  the  United  States  by  admitting  cattle  from  the 
United  States  free  of  duty  and  charging  a  duty  of  so  much  per  head 
on  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  from  other  countries. 

The  argument  advanced  is  that  in  the  long  run  this  action  will  be 
beneficial  to  Cuba,  because  it  will  improve  the  breed  of  cattle;  that  the 
immediate  ne(;essities  of  the  people  of  Cuba  being  cheap  food  and  cheap 
cattle  for  working  purposes,  the  etiect  of  free  admission  from  any  conn- 
tries  of  these  two  grades  of  cattle  would  sutticiently  fulfill  the  imme- 
diate re(inirements  of  the  i>opulation,  and  that  the  United  States  is 
fairly  entitled  to  this  discrimination.  In  so  far  as  future  benefits  to 
the  island  may  be  concerned,  these  gentlemen  undoubtedly  have 
stronger  arguments  in  favor  of  a  discriminating  duty  than  those  like 
the  representatives  of  the  pai)er  nmnufacturers  in  the  United  States 
and  others  advocating  a  discriminating  tarifi'  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  Alter  making  due  allowance  for  this  difference,  it  neTertbeless 
api>ears  to  your  commissioner  that  the  principle  herein  brought  oat 
must  necessarily  involve  the  whole  question  of  a  discriminating  tariff 
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iQ  favor  of  the  United  States  and  against  other  countries.  WhUe  the 
argument  advanced  by  these  gentlemen  is  nndonbtedly  the  strongest 
so  far  presented  in  favor  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment, 
it  is  needless  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  granting  of  this  dis- 
crimination would  open  the  door  to  agitations  and  applications  for 
similar  discriminations  in  &vor  of  other  American  products  and  reopen 
the  whole  question  of  discriminating  duties. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  the  general  argument  for  and  against  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment  has  been  presented,  and  as  it  is 
a  question  which  involves  the  international  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  other  countries  than  Cuba,  your  commissioner  does  not 
feel  that  it  is  within  his  province  to  make  any  recommendation  thereon. 
If  a  concession  should  be  granted  to  these  gentlemen  it  would  enable 
them  to  ship  American  catUe  for  breeding  purposes  into  Cuba  free  of 
duty,  while  a  duty,  no  matter  how  small,  was  levied  on  simUar  cat- 
tle shipped  from  Mexico,  and  such  action  might  be  regarded  as  an 
unfriendly  act  or  an  act  of  discrimination  against  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  it  is  not  a  question  that  can  be 
properly  dealt  with  in  a  report  on  the  industrial  and  commercial  condi- 
tions of  Cuba. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  adjustment  of  the  sched- 
ule is,  under  the  circumstances,  the  wisest  that  can  be  made,  and  your 
commissioner  recommends  its  adoption. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BOBBRT  P.  POBTEB, 

Cammi$sioner  for  the  United  States  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
Hon.  Lyman  J.  Oage, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury ^  Washington^  D.  0. 
November  15, 1898. 
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REPORT 


ON  THE 


COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  ISLAND 

OF  CUBA. 


Treasury  Departbhent, 

Offiob  Speoial  Oommissionbr  of  the  United  States 

TO  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 

November  15y  1898. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instractions  firom  the  President  and  yonr- 
self  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  and  recomuieiida- 
Uons  in  relation  to  the  revenue  and  custonis  of  the  islaud  of  Cuba: 

In  coDsequence  of  the  unexpected  interest  taken  by  the  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  of  Cuba  in  the  work  intrusted  to  your  com- 
missioner and  the  large  number  of  witnesses  examined  and  statements 
made,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Ouban  cities,  my  time  has  been 
fully  occupied  since  August  with  pressing  Ouban  matters,  and  the 
intended  visit  to  Porto  Bico  has  been  for  the  present  postponed.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  Ouba  was  visited  and  public  hearings 
held  for  two  weeks  in  the  city  of  Havana.  All  persons  interested  in 
the  industry,  trade,  foreign  commerce,  currency  and  banking  system  of 
Cuba  were  invited,  through  the  newspapers,  to  express  their  views  on 
these  and  kindred  subjects.  The  testimony,  published  as  the  appendix 
of  this  report,  shows  that  many  responded  and  that  the  information 
gathered  took  a  wide  range  and  will  be  of  practical  value  in  adjusting 
the  questions  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  have  to 
deal  with  during  the  military  occupation  of  the  island.  Public  hear- 
ings were  also  given  at  Oienfuegos,  and  committees  of  persons  repre- 
senting interests  at  Trinidad,  Oaibairen,  Sagua  la  Oraude,  and  other 
parts  of  the  island  were  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  as 
to  the  industrial  necessities  of  their  respective  communities. 

In  New  York  and  Washington  opportunity  has  been  given  those 
interested  in  Cuban  commercei  and  such  American  citizens  as  repre- 
sent large  sugar  estates,  iron  mines,  and  tobacco  and  fruit  interests  in 
the  island  of  Oaba,  to  give  a  full  and  li*ee  expression  of  their  views  on 
all  topics  incladed  in  the  scope  of  this  report.  A  large  amount  of 
information  has  been  given  and  no  inconsiderable  assistance  rendered 
by  these  gentlemen,  with  hardly  an  exception,  such  assistance  has 
been  rendered  freely  and  disinterestedly,  and  your  commissioner  takes 
this  opportunity  to  thank  a  large  number  of  business  men  who  have 
been  found  ready  and  willing  to  drop  their  business  at  any  moment  and 
devote  much  valuable  time  in  an  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  somewhat 
complicated  conditions  which  surround  the  foreign  cotnineiQ^  ot  C^vsX^^ 
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In  Caba  every  possible  consideration  was  shown  your  ooinmissioner 
and  no  pains  or  trouble  spared  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  officials  and 
business  men  to  give  all  required  information  and  to  aid  in  the  inquiry 
undertaken.  In  this  work  neither  political  pr^ndioe  nor  nationality 
took  any  part.  The  Spanish  banker  and  merchant^  whose  influence  a 
few  weeks  previous  was  arrayed  against  the  United  States,  came  for- 
ward and  placred  such  information  as  he  had  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Cuban  engaged  in  business  and  the 
military  commander  in  the  field,  from  OeneiBls  Gomez  and  Bodriguez 
down,  have  alike  assured  your  commissioner  of  their  sympathy  in  the 
work  thus  instituted  by  the  United  States  and  proffered  their  services 
in  its  prosecution.  The  following  expression  from  the  veteran  warrior. 
General  Gomez,  dated  Boftill  Plantation,  October  3,1808,  will  be  i«ad 
in  this  connection  with  interest: 

1  iDUHt  coiigratal»te  you  cordiaH^  for  the  high  miasion  which  jon  haya  had 
iDtru8ted  to  you.  I  am  completely  identified  in  all  and  with  all  ooneeminf  it;  I 
reserve  for  a  better  opportunity  giying  you  my  penoualTiews  on  this  matter.  ^  *  * 
On  my  side  I  am  working  in  the  same  sense ;  I  am  doin|^  all  I  can  for  the  ioanediate 
reconstniction  of  the  country ;  its  wounds  wiU  heal  with  (he  rapid  niomoiion  of 
work.  This  is  the  battle  we  ore  now  fighting,  and  idl  man  of  good  will  ahoold  Join 
us  iu  our  struggle.    I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  tandar  my  aenrii 


The  busiuess  men  and  merchants  of  Havana  and  other  large  oitieSy 
rcganlless  of  nationality,  have  rendered  services  of  inealcnlable  value 
to  this  investigation,  on  the  ground  that  the  one  thing,  as  Genttid 
Gomez  truly  says,  that  Ouba  wants  more  than  all  else  is  that  its  popu- 
lation should  lay  down  its  arms  and  take  up  the  implements  of  peace. 

The  presidents  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Havana  and  Cien- 
fucgos  have  both  taken  an  interest  in  this  work,  and  elaborate  repwts 
have  been  prepared  by  committees  appointed  specially  to  aid  yaoi 
commissioner.  A  similar  i*eport  has  been  prepared  for  Matanzas. 
Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  report  herewitii  submitted, 
it  can  not  be  attributed  either  to  lack  of  interest  on  tiie  part  of  the 
people  of  Ouba  nor  to  any  failure  on  their  part  to  give  information. 
especially  on  all  matters  relating  to  foi*eign  commeroe.  There  la,  w 
course,  a  dearth  of  statistical  information,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
has  been  difficult  to  work  out  some  fiscal  statements  and  estimateB  with 
the  degree  of  exactitude  easily  attainable  at  home.  The  information, 
however,  which  has  been  obtained  would  seem  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  wisest  course  for  the  United  States  Government  to  pur- 
sue iu  the  adjustment  of  Cuban  duties  during  the  period  of  the  oocm- 
pancy  of  the  island  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  recommendations  for  changes  in  rates  and  administration  are  made 
with  no  misgivings  that  additional  information,  if  obtainablei  would  be 
likely  to  alter  the  conclusions. 

TARIFF  BEVIBION. 

it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  island 
was  a  tarift'  that  would  bear  lightest  iu  directions  where  the  people 
could  leiist  afford  the  burden  of  taxation  and  heavieat  on  oommodities 
which  the  wellto  do  and  those  engaged  in  large  enterprises  required. 
The  Spanish  tariff  was  made  by  Spaniards,  for  Spain,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Spanish.  That  seems  to  be  the  only  principle  ip  it.  On  any 
other  theory  it  was  inexplicable.  In  adopting  for  an  exigency  measure 
the  rate  of  duty  which  Spain  levied  for  her  own  commodities,  the 
United  States  acted  wisely.  Those  rates  were,  however,  flill  of  inequali- 
ties and  were  not  levied  on  any  sound  principle,  but  on  the  ^' heads 


Spniti  wiiiH  i\\n\  tnila  <;iibaloBf8''i(lea,  which  prevails  in  tli<^  wliiilullsnti 
fabric.  It  was  rouml  that  the  mily  way  In  rwrifdy  thewe  incqiitilitit^H, 
ciinaU/.e  the  rates  of  duty,  improve  the  aclmitiistration,  aat\  to  reduce 
the  rates  of  dntics  on  all  articles  of  general  conmimptioti  was  Ut  pine- 
ticnlly  frame  a  new  tariff.  With  the  assistance  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treaanry  Howell,  yonr  commissioner,  on  returning  from  Cuba, 
undertook  the  work,  and  as  a  result  the  proposed  measure  has  been 
completed,  and  with  the  report  and  esplanatioo  is  herewith  submitted. 

It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  make  radical  changes  in  the 
administrative  brniirlies,  nor  to  <'liange  weiglit  and  measures  into 
United  States  equivalents,  because  the  people  of  Cuba  are  accuslnmed 
to  tbe  metric  system.  As  a  rule,  all  duties  are  levied  by  the  kilo  and 
10(1  kilos.  United  States  currency,  however,  has  been  substituted  for 
the  Spanish  pesos.  This  will  simplify  collection  of  daties,  as  customs 
duties  at  the  present  time  are  collected  in  Cuban  portn  in  possession  of 
Spain  in  three  diflereut  classes  of  currency,  gohl,  silver,  and  bank 
notes,  all  (for  the  gold  coins  used  in  Cuba  both  have  llctitiouH  values)* 
tliictitating  iu  value.  The  tiiritV  herein  proposed,  and  the  adoption  of 
which  by  the  United  States  when  the  military  forces  takeover  the  cus- 
tom-houses is  here^vith  recommended,  reduces  all  duties  about  'H>  per 
cent  on  the  old  Spiinish  rate  and  will  average  fully  two  thirds  less  thaa 
the  rates  uow  exacted  by  the  authorities  In  Cuban  ports  in  i>o8se^ou 
of  Spain.  The  reasons  for  these  reductions,  together  with  the  reasons 
wbicb  led  up  to  ths  decision  of  the  President  to  admit  cattle  and  agri- 
cultural implements  free  into  Cuban  ports  in  possession  of  the  United 
States,  are  fully  given  in  this  report.  An  analysis  and  d iscnssiou  of 
the  Unban  budget  .will  also  bo  found,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  new 
tariff  ou  the  revenue  of  the  country,  together  with  the  other  sources  of 
revenue,  are  explained  and  discussed. 

It  will  naturally  be  urged,  with  such  a  large  redaction  of  duties,  how 
is  it  possible  to  secure  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
(government  of  the  island  I  There  are  several  answers  to  this  question, 
and  the  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  are  given  in  full  in  the  proper  place 
in  the  report.  The  general  answer  is  that  by  reason  of  fraudulent  elassi- 
flcation  and  smuggling  much  of  the  revenue  collecte^l  from  the  people 
of  Cuba  never  found  its  way  into  the  treasury  of  that  island,  nor  of 
Spain.  The  cupidity  and  rsipacity  of  the  Spanish  officials  in  Cuba  is 
beyond  conception,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  results  at  Santiago,  the 
tJuit^d  States  officials  will  be  able  t«>  collect  aa  much  revenue,  on  a  tariff 
the  duties  of  which  are  more  than  a  half  or  nearly  two  thirds  less,  than 
under  the  iniquitous  and  exasperating  law  now  in  force.  The  reduction 
to  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty  in  certain  schedules,  such  as  those  relating 
to  machinery,  railway  supplies,  etc.,  it  is  believed,  will  increase  imimrta- 
tion,  and  the  revenue  will  certainly  be  greater  than  during  the  period 
of  prohibitory  duties,  A  railway  company  naturiilly  hesitated  to  import 
a  locomotive  when  the  duty  was  equivalent  t«  the  vahie  of  the  engine. 
With  a  revised  tarift'  of  20  jwr  cent  ad  valorem,  it  may  import  two,  or 
four,  or  even  six. 

In  adjusting  such  schedules  the  revenue  features  alono  need  he  con- 
sidered, becanse  Cuba  has  no  locomotive  works  or  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try. The  same  is  true  of  a  variety  of  other  articles.  In  all  cases  where 
there  are  home  industries  in  Cuba  capable  of  supplying  a  mannfactured 
product  made  by  home  labor,  care  has  been  exen^ised,  either  by  making 
free  the  raw  material  or  not  making  a  too  radical  rednction  of  duty, 

*  See  TaotDote,  piKge  7. 
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not  to  injare  their  prospectA.  In  so  doing  it  is  only  carrying  oat  the 
policy  which  has  been  so  fraitfal  in  developing  the  indastries  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  securing  diversified  employment  for  its  labor. 

THE  CURRENCY  QUESTION. 

Although  Cuba  is  afilicted  with  many  kinds  of  depreciated  currency, 
the  established  basis  is  strictly  gold,  and  in  any  commercial  engage- 
ment the  value  is  understood  to  be  in  Spanish  gold  unless  specified  to 
the  contrary.  Indeed,  there  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  Cuba,  though  plundered  and  depleted  of  her  reaoorees 
and  wealth,  has  never  wavered  from  the  gold  standard.  The  testimony 
taken  and  statements  made  on  this  subject  have  been  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  continued  gold  basis,  for  the  Cubans  have  suffered  so  much 
from  Spain's  various  attempts  to  force  depreciated  currency  upon  the 
people,  both  in  the  form  of  silver  and  bank  bills,  that  they  want  no 
further  experiments  with  the  currency.  The  Spanish  silver  money 
current  in  the  island  is  only  taken  at  the  daily  value,  which  is  fiixed, 
partly  by  the  larger  or  smaller  demand  for  wages  and  necessities  of 
the  government  to  pay  troops,  but  principally  by  the  continually  fluc- 
tuating value  of  the  Spanish  money  in  the  European  markets.  As 
this  Spanish  silver  is  legal  tender  in  Spain  for  its  ikce  value,  it  is  able 
to  maintain  a  factitious  value  for  purposes  of  shipment  to  that  country. 
At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  this  dollar  fluctuates  in  value  with 
the  fitful  changes  in  Spain's  credit,  and  it  is  probable  should  the 
United  States  establish  American  currency  as  sole  legal  tender  for  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  that  the  Spanish  silver  dollars  will  M  be  shipped  to 
Spain. 

There  was,  when  your  commissioner  was  in  Ouba,  in  September,  a 
margin  of  30  ])er  cent  on  the  silver  dollars,  and  the  financial  and  busi- 
ness men  of  Havana  do  not  think  these  dollars  would  go  down  to  a 
point  where  it  would  not  pay  to  ship  the  Spanish  silver  to  Spain  and 
utilize  the  American  dollar  in  Cuba.  In  this  event  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  ship  as  many  silver  dollars  to 
Cuba  as  possible,  one  prominent  banking  firm  suggesting  five  or  six 
millions,  which,  with  the  subsidiary  coins,  would  be  required  for  small 
payments.  At  Santiago  the  immediate  disappearance  of  Spanish 
dollars  and  minor  coins  has  made  small  transactions  extremely  difficult 

Some  think  that  the  present  stock  of  Spanish  silver  in  the  island 
exceeds  the  necessities,  but,  however  this  may  be  in  the  western  part 
of  the  island,  it  was  evidently  not  the  case  in  Santiago. 

Besides  the  silver  there  is  a  bank-note  circulation,  but  that  has  no 
actual  bearing  on  the  question  of  currency,  as  the  trade  and  business  of 
the  island  has  refused  to  accept  it,  and  the  present  quoted  value  is  less 
than  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  greater  i>art  of  this  emission,  which 
was  a  war  issue  made  by  the  Spanish  Government  at  Madrid  through 
the  Banco  Espanol  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  (not  by  that  bank),  and  which 
your  commissioner  finds,  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  Gt>v- 
ernment  contractors.  The  only  public  application  is  for  the  payment 
in  the  custom-house  of  the  so-called  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  assessed 
on  the  official  value  of  imported  merchandise,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
specific  rates  of  duty  exacted.  The  abolition  of  this  duty  when  the 
remaining  Gtlban  ports  come  into  possession  of  the  United  States  wiU 
be  the  end  of  the  bank  bills.  There  still  remains  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Cuba  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  these 
bills,  and  the  question  will  come  up  for  future  adjustment.    The  buik 
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will  probably  deny  renponsibility,  and  refer  those  who  bold  this  depre 
dated  currency  to  the  Spanish  Oovernment  at  Madrid.  As  an  inter- 
esting fact  in  this  connection,  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Ouba  is 
of  a  higher  order  than  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  Government,  for  the 
bank  has  never,  so  far  as  your  commissioner  has  been  able  to  learn, 
failed  to  redeem  its  own  paper  during  nearly  half  a  century  of  its  exist- 
ence, first,  as  the  Bank  of  Spain  of  Havana,  and  subsequently  under  its 
present  name.  It  has  at  times  suffered  embarrassment,  but  ultimately 
the  bills  of  the  Spanish  Bank  of  the  Island  of  Ouba  have  always  been 
redeemed. 
The  gold  coins  current  in  Ouba  are  the  Spanish  and  French  coins,* 

*  The  following  shows  the  precise  Taloe  of  both  the  Spanish  Aifonsino  and  the 

"""'■■>.    It    ■ 


French  Napoleon,  side  by  side  with  the  inflatedvalue.    It  also  shows  the  cost  of 
Spanish  silver  in  Havana  in  September,  1898 
plete  view  of  the  sabjeot  of  Caban  oorrency : 


Spanish  silver  in  Havana  in  September,  1898.    These  facts  are  necessary  to  a  com- 
»Ie 


Statement  $howing  value  of  United  Staie$  gold  in  oampariton  with  Spanish  and  French 

gold  at  actual  legal-tender  value. 

Spanish  Alfonsinoe $5.  SO 

French  Napoleons 4.24 

Spanish  Alfonsinos,  valoe  in  Havana 5.30 

Valne  in  United  States  mint,  $4.80,  lees  shipping  expenses 4. 776 

.524 
(Exchange,  lOH  P«r  cent.) 

French  Napoleons,  valne  in  Havana $4.24 

Valne  in  United  States  mint,  $3.84,  less  shipping  expenses 3. 8208 

.4192 
(Exchange,  10}^  per  cent.) 

Valne  of  $5,  less  one-half  per  cent  shipping  expenses,  $4,975,  at  lOH  P«r  cent.  $5. 53 

Statement  shewing  value  of  United  Staiee  gold  in  comparieon  with  Spanieh  and  French 

gold  on  the  baeie  of  par  value. 

Spanish  Alfonsinos $5.00 

French  Napoleons 4.00 

Spanish  Alfonsinoe,  valne  in  Havana 5.00 

valne  in  United  States  mint,  $4.80,  less  shipping  expenses,  $0.024 4. 776 

.224 
(Exchange^  m  per  cent.) 

French  Napoleons,  valne  in  Havana $4.00 

Value  in  United  states  mint,  $3.84,  less  shipping  expenses,  $0.0192 3. 8209 

.1792 
(Exchange,  Hi  per  oent.) 

Valne  of  $5,  less  one>ha1f  per  cent  shipping  expenses,  $4.975, at  4-4  per  cent..  $5. 21 
Quotations :  £  sterling  Spain,  89.40  currency  in  Havana,  10  per  cent  £  in  United 
SUtes 4.84 

Statement  ehowing  aetual  value  of  fl  Spanieh  eilver. 

100,000  dollars  Spanish  silver  can  be  bought  to-day  here  with  $66,000  Span- 
ish gold,  equal  to  United  States  currency $60,000.00 

100,000  silver  dollars  shipped  to  Spain,  after  deducting  1  percent  shipping 
expenses,  would  prod  nee $99, 000. 00 

99,0d0  Spanish  silver  on  Spain  will  buv  at  rate  of  £,  which  is  $7.88 £12, 563 

£12,563  would  produce  in  the  United  States,  at  $4.84 $60,804.92 

Cost $60,000.00 

Proceeds 60,804.92 

804.92 
from  which  deduct  commission,  revenue  stamp,  interest,  and  profit. « 
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the  bulk  of  which  conAJsts  of  Spanish  25pe8eta  pieces,  so-called  Alfon- 
sinos,  which  for  many  years  have  been  inflated  by  royal  decree  to 
$5^,  and  the  French  20ft*anc piece,  so-called  Napoleons,  which  have 
also  been  given  a  legal  value  of  $4.24  and  decreed  since  the  end  of 
1893  as  legal  money.  When  the  necessity  for  adopting  and  inflating 
another  gold  coin  besides  the  Spanish  Alfonsinos  was  under  discussion, 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  United  States  golden  eagle  woula 
make  an  excellent  coin  for  this  purpose,  as  it  would  figure  out  almost 
exactly  eleven  dollars  Spanish  gold.*  The  idea  was  not  entertained 
because  of  the  general  mistrust  of  Americans  and  the  fear  lest  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  should  become  too  inti- 
mately interwoven.  While  the  principal  banking  concerns  are  unani- 
mous as  to  the  gold  standard,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  advisability  of  squeezing  the  inflation  out  of  these  gold  coins. 

Some  of  the  Cuban  bankers  and  financiers  contend  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  add  another  gold  coin  to  the  currency, 
namely,  the  American  eagle,  and  by  maintaining  the  fictitious  value 
given  the  other  two  gold  coins,  leave  it  equivalent  to  $11  in  Cuba. 
This,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  a  very  easy  way  of  leaving  matters  in  statu 
quo,  as  it  were,  until  such  time  as  permanent  government  and  laws 
shall  be  provided  for  the  island.  They  fear  that  making  the  United 
States  dollar  a  legal  tender  for  settlement  of  existing  debts — contracts 
at  100  cents  which  were  made  payable  in  Spanish  dollars — a  legal  rate 
of  lOG^  cents  would  work  an  injury  to  the  debtor  class.  There  are  others 
whose  opinions  are  equally  worthy  of  consideration  who  recommend  as 
the  only  logical  remedy  to  this  situation  the  substitution  of  the  American 
currency  as  sole  legal  tender.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Covernment  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  present  con- 
tracts, which  are  invariably  expressed  as  payable  in  Spanish  gold,  and 
which  might  be  arranged  for  accordingly.  The  premium  on  Spanish 
gold,  your  commissioner  was  informed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
president  of  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Havana,  was  never 
agreed  to  by  the  business  people. 

Having  thus  arbitrarily  put  a  premium  on  Spanish  gold,  the  same 
authorities  later  put  a  premium  on  French  gold,  and  to  make  the  mat- 
ter more  conipli(*ated,  the  United  States  Government  is  now  requested 
by  some  of  the  Cuban  financiers  to  introduce  another  gold  coin,  which 
will  practically  be  worth  10  per  cent  more  in  Cuba  than  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  temporary  measure  this  may  be  justifiable.  The  process, 
however,  is  entirely  artificial,  and  to  continue  it,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
commissioner,  would  involve  many  complications.  A  perusal  of  the 
testimony  will  show  that  some  bankers  think  it  inadvisable  to  intro- 
duce American  money  at  this  time,  while  certain  planters  are  fearful 
lest  their  labor  should  refuse  to  take  1  American  silver  dollar  instead 
of  2  Spaninh  silver  dollars.  The  latter  looks  more,  it  must  be  granted, 
but  if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  dollar,  by  reason  of  the 
sound  creclit  of  the  United  States,  is  double  that  of  the  depreciated 
dollar,  with  only  Spain's  guaranty  between  it  and  its  intrinsic  value 
of  50  cents,  there  will  be  no  difliculty  in  the  end.    A  country  which  is 

'Taking  into  account  the  weight  of  gold  contained  in  the  United  Statea  gold  $10 
piece  and  in  the  Spaninh  Alfousino  or  ceiiton  (5.30  Cnban  dollars),  the  valne  of 
the  Aini^rican  eagle  is  exactly  10.9875  Cuban  doUnrs.  or  nrnctioaUy  11  Cnban  doUars. 
There  is  a  shade  of  difTcrence,  namely,  $5.53,  which  would  equal  $11.06  for  the  Amer- 
ican eagle  in  the  estimate  given  in  the  fornier  footnote,  but  the  exchange  is  inehided 
in  the  calculation.  As  the  matter  now  stands  in  Cuba,  a  $10  American  gold  pieee  is 
worth  11  Spanish  dollars  in  gold. 


jnst  now  jioiug  tbrongli  an  operation  involving  its  very  e\isteuco  nil) 
hardly  be  seriously  uQoi^ted  by  taking  thi>«  tiL'tirioiis  value  out  of  the 
gold  coin  and  establishing  once  aod  for  all  a  aoniiil  currency  that  wilt 
be  good  for  100  ceuts  on  the  dollar,  no  more,  do  less,  the  world  over. 

AHERICAN    PAPER   CUBEENOT. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  iu  relation  to  the  administration  of  the 
cnrreiicy  regulations  of  the  island  to  the  effect  that  United  States  pnper 
currency  of  any  kind  circulating  in  Cuba  shonlii  not  be  returned  by 
banks  for  circulation  in  the  United  States,  but  disinfected  and  sent  to 
Wastainglon  for  dentraction  and  reissue.  This  precaution  is  regarded 
necessary  on  account  of  the  danger  fVom  infectious  diseases,  especially 
smallpox,  which  is  so  common  a  diseoHe  in  Onba  that  the  i>eopIe  do  not 
take  the  moat  ordinary  precautious  t^j  prevent  it  spreading. 

BANKIKO. 

Cuba  has  no  banks  in  the  national  sense.  There  uro  some  excellent 
private  banks,  and  since  its  existence  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  the 
Hpanish  Bank  of  Cuba  has  cut  an  imiiortant  H^^ure  in  the  lluaoce  of 
the  island.  Your  commissioner  has  now  in  course  of  preparation  a 
report  on  the  history  of  banking,  from  the  earliest  )}eriod  to  the  present 
time.  For  the  moment,  the  banking  facilities  are  adetjuate  to  the  busi- 
ness, for  it  would  be  extremely  Uazardoas  to  loan  money  in  Cuba  on 
any  kind  of  collateral  or  property.  Upon  the  revival  of  buaineea, 
however,  the  agrtcnltaral  interests  will  require  facilities  for  obtaining 
money  in  advance  of  the  crops,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  and 
protection  from  the  abominable  twiary  which  heretofore  lias  blighted 
the  strongest  industries  of  the  island  and  adde<i  materially  to  the 
burdens  of  the  (Juban  planters. 

TAX   BBFOBU. 

There  are  so  many  forms  of  obnoxious  taxes  in  Cuba  that  even  a 
brief  description  of  them  would  occupy  wmsiderable  space  and  couvert 
this  rei«ort  into  a  treatise  on  the  evils  of  Spanish  taxation.  Koremost 
among  the  taxes  which  should  be  abolished  is  the  "consumption  tax" 
on  the  killing  of  cattle,  which  ia  an  exaction  that  greatly  increases  the 
price  of  food  to  the  people.  This  tax,  like  many  others,  is  simply 
farmed  out  to  private  firms  or  cor{>orations,  whose  emissaries  iu  its 
colWtiou  become  a  constant  menace  to  thritl  and  industry  in  their 
respective  districts.  Another  tax  which  will  fall  down  of  its  own 
weight  when  the  United  titat^a  forces  take  possession  of  the  island  is 
the  "cedula,"  or  head  tax,  which  varies  iu  amount  from  a  few  ceuts  to 
tlUO,  according  to  the  rank  and  importance  of  the  individual. 

Curiously  enough,  this  tax,  when  not  collected,  becomes  a  greater 
Boarue  of  iujastice  and  annoyance  than  when  collecU-d.  It  is  generally 
allowed  to  run  until  some  occasion  comes  for  the  unhappy  victim  of 
Spanish  rapacity  to  require  a,  public  document  or  ))ermit  to  bury  a 
child  or  relative,  a  license  to  marry,  a  transfer  of  real  estate,  or  a  nota- 
rial ackuowledgiuent.  Then  it  is  tliat  the  petty  ro.'^cals  in  charge  of 
public  business  bear  down  heavily,  and  unless  the  lines  and  back 
"cedula"  and  a  handsome  •'gratiflcation"  to  the  oflieial  is  forthcoming 
the  body  must  await  interment,  the  maniage  must  be  |H7Stponed,  or  the 
transaction  delayed.    It  is  not  probable  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
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iu«nt  will  coiitinno  tawn  tliiit  yield  imthiug  in  revvunc  iirid  are  umply 
the  iiK-jitiH  by  wliicb  un|»riiK-iiilvd  offiuiah  wliusi-  capidity  seems  to 
know  uu  twuiido  ore  eiiublud  to  plunder  nutl  diBlre^s  the  weak  «nd 
anl'urtunate.  The  "consumption  tax,"  the  "eedula,"  and  the  revenue 
from  "lotteries"  must  uecessarily  disappear  with  the  advent  of  United 
States  mlininistration  of  affairs. 

Until  the  tax  laws  of  Cuba  can  be  thoroughly  revised  the  revenue 
from  customs,  from  the  various  forms  of  internal  reveuae  (and  there 
are  many),  aud  the  receipts  from  taxe-s  ujion  muuicipal  real  estate  will, 
if  the  striptest  economy  prevail,  eiil)i<'e  for  the  immediate  wantd,  with- 
out resoHing  to  measures  of  taxation  which  are  alike  debasing  and 
tyi-aniiiual.  It  is  impossible  to  make  s{)eciflc  recommendations  in  rela- 
tion to  a  Buhjoot  so  hopelessly  complicated.  Wlien  the  all'airB  of  the 
island  pass  into  the  hands  of  Uniten  States  officials  to  administer,  this 
part  of  the  report  am  be  greatly  strengthened.  *  The  true  inwardness 
of  Spanish  taxation,  as  developed  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  can  only  be 
studied  at  close  mnge,  and  even  then  but  imperfectly  mastered  by 
those  avcUHtometl  to  radically  dift'eieut  methods. 

KDDCATION   AND   CRN8U8. 

The  question  of  education  is  one  that  should  receive  early  attention. 
There  are  free  public  schools  in  Cuba,  but  the  teachers  have  the  right 
to  take  pay  scliolars,  and  naturally  those  who  do  not  pay  get  little  or 
no  attention.  In  the  cities  from  which  data  are  available  it  was  fijuud 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  school  population  attend  sefaool.  There 
were  888  schools  for  boya  and  girls  in  1893,  and  the  amount  paid  for 
their  support  was  9TT5,((46.  It  is  impossible  to  even  approximate  the 
situation  at  the  ])reseut  moment.  lu  a  general  way  it  may  be  described 
as  simply  deplorable.  A  census  of  the  island  was  taken  December, 
1897,  and  the  schedules  as  returned  are  ou  file  in  Havana.  Your  com- 
missioner had  an  interview  with  the  official  who  had  charge  of  this 
work  and  learned  that  for  the  provinces  of  Havana,  Pinar  del  Hio, 
Mutanzaa,  and  Santa  Clara  the  enumeration  was  fairly  conect.  For 
I'uerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  the 
returns  are  worthless. 

These  schedules  could  be  tabulated  at  a  small  cost  for  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Cuba,  and  your  commissioner  recommends  that  unlhority 
be  granted  to  do  this  work  and  in  connection  therewith  to  make  a 
census  of  the  children  of  Cuba  of  school  age.  This  should  at  once  be 
done  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns.  The  information  is  obtainable 
now  in  some  cities  but  not  in  all.  In  order  to  prepare  for  this  work 
and  to  avoid  delay  your  oommissioiier  has  obtained  all  information, 
including  instructions  to  enameratois,  in  relation  to  the  work  attempted 
last  December  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  The  untabutated  schedules 
will,  of  course,  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  authorities  when 
the  military  forces  take  possession  of  the  iMand. 

A  tree  public  school  system  must  be  immediately  established,  for 
much  of  the  niinfortune  and  suffering  which  Cuba  has  undergime  may 
be  traceable  to  the  neglect  of  education.  The  proixtrtion  of  people  who 
are  illiterate  is  very  great  Some  statistics  show  only  one  in  forty  of 
the  laboring  classes  able  to  read  anil  write.  There  can  be  no  stable 
government  in  Cuba  until  this  has  been  remedied.  Those  familiar  with 
Cuban  history  will  remember  that  the  first  movement  towanl  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  was  the  practical  freeing  of  nil  ihildren  burn  snl)- 
setjuent  to  1808,  the  year  the  revolution  started  which  ended  in  the 


abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  Hrtme  way  the  first  act  looking  towtn^d 
]M>)iticBl  emancipation  slionld  lie  tlie  eHtahlisliment  of  a  free  piihlie- 
Bcbool  system,  which  shall  have  for  its  aim  the  |ireparatinn  of  the  young 
Cabnna  for  .self-government,  whether  exercised  as  part  of  a  Cuban 
republic  or  part  ot  the  greater  republic,  the  basis  of  which  in  industrial 
freedom  ami  the  couimou  school. 

HAHUFAOTtJBINa  AND  SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

Manufacturing  in  Ouba  is  limited  to  a  few  indnsiries  in  Bavanit,  to 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  to  machine  shops  and  small 
foundries  scattered  over  the  island  for  the  convenience  of  the  railway 
companies,  sugar  centrals,  and  harbors.  Your  commissioner  visited 
all  tJie  manufacturing  plitnts  of  Havana,  some  of  which  were  located  in 
quarters  of  the  city  recking  iu  filth  and  saturated  with  disease  germs. 
Tliere  is  little  hope  for  industrial  eutorprise  iu  the  broader  sense  until 
the  sanitary  conditions  have  been  improved  in  all  industrial  centers  of 
the  island.  The  fear  of  that  deadly  enemy  to  all  enterprise  and  thrift, 
yellow  fever,  which  lurks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  most  nourishing  indus- 
tries of  Havana,  makes  it  dangerous  for  those  uDaccliniated  to  enter 
these  occupations.  The  initiatory  success  of  manufacturing  in  Ouba 
must  depend  npon  tlie  importation  of  skilled  labor  from  the  tTnit«d 
Stiitea  or  Europe.  With  this  invisible  and  deadly  foe  in  the  background, 
ready  to  strike  when  least  expected,  and  against  which,  as  a  Confed- 
erate officer  now  in  the  United  States  Army  at  Havana  said,  "you 
can  not  eveu  raise  an  old-fashioned  rebel  yell,"  the  outlook  is  far  from 
attractive. 

Not  only  the  commercial  xtrosperity  of  Cuba,  but,  to  a  considerable 
extentjthat  of  the  southern  [Htrtiou  of  the  United  States,  depends  upon 
the  possibility  of  destroying  the  foci  of  yellow  fever  which  exist  in  the 
larger  cities  and  ttiwns — et<pecially  in  Havana  and  Matan^as — and 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  the  epidemics  of  this  diaeasci  which  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States  during  the  present  eentnry.  It  is  believed 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  this,  and  from  a  mere  industrial  and  commercial 
point  of  view  it  would  be  a  good  investment  to  expend  several  millions 
of  dollars,  if  necessary,  to  effect  it.  A  commission  of  experts,  some  of 
whom  should  be  engineers  of  skill  and  experience,  to  make  a  sanitary 
survey  of  Havana  and  Matanzaa  and  report  as  to  what  should  be  done 
to  stamp  out  yellow  fever  in  these  cities,  with  careful  estimates  of  cost, 
would  seem  to  be  most  desirable.  Until  this  has  been  accomplished 
and  thecentera  of  industrial  activity  of  Cuba  made  safe  for  the  influx  of 
skilled  artisans,  whose  advent  alone  will  make  it  possible  for  Cuba  to 
diversify  its  industries  and  elevate  the  condition  of  its  labor,  there  can 
be  no  manaf^cturitig  progress. 

NATIftATIOH. 

Considerable  testimony  has  been  taken  on  the  important  subject  of 
navigation.  The  questions  arising  under  this  branch  of  inquiry  are 
delicate,  and  involve,  as  does  the  question  of  discriminating  duties  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  (which  many  have  advocated),  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  onr  international  relations  with  other  countries.  Wit- 
nesses heard  and  statements  receiveil  snggest  discrimination  in  favor 
of  American  vessels  l>etween  Cuba  and  tlie  United  States,  and  some  go 
ail  far  as  to  indicate  tli tit  a  joint  arrangement  of  the  American  and  Cuban 
flag  would  be  a  solution  of  the  problem.     Much  of  this  is  mere  s^iecDla- 
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tion,  as  we  can  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  American  vessels  in  the 
trade  between  Cnba  and  foreign  countries,  for  we  can  not  do  so  in  the 
ease  of  American  vessels  in  trade  between  New  York  and  foreign  coun- 
tries on  account  of  our  commercial  treaties.  The  material  so  far  gath- 
ered under  this  head  has  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  as  the  experienced  and  efficient  officer 
at  the  head  of  that  Bureau  has  now  under  consideration  a  plan  for 
facilitating  the  trade  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  a 
report  at  this  time  on  the  subject  would  be  inopportune,  if  not  oonfusing. 

THE  RAILWAYS  OF  CUBA. 

The  railway  system  of  Cuba,  consisting  of  seven  oompaiiiea,  the 
aggregate  length  of  which  is  only  1,4G7  kilometers,  or  917  iniles, 
is  entirely  inadequate  in  bringing  the  extreme  ends  of  the  island 
together,  Santiago  and  Havana  in  point  of  time  being  as  &r  apart  as 
San  Francisco  and  New  York,  though  only  separated  by  a  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  miles.  The  facts  gathered  on  this  subject,  and  the  maps 
and  reports  to  be  submitted,  point  to  the  advisabiUty  of  immediately 
constructing  a  trunk  railway  from  end  to  end  of  the  island,  with 
branches  extending  north  and  south  to  the  important  cities  uid  p<^s. 
In  the  opinion  of  your  commissioner  from  whatever  standpoint  it  nay 
be  viewed,  no  one  enterprise  could  do  so  much  to  improve  the  aituation 
upon  the  island.  No  revolution  could  have  existed  in  Cabtt  if  such  a 
railroad  had  been  completed  by  the  former  government,  and  nothing 
will  so  rapidly  tend  to  the  revival  of  commercial  uid  general  business 
as  the  facility  for  quick  passage  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  tiie  other, 
and  from  the  trunk  line  over  branches  to  the  seaboard  etttos.  All 
political  turbulence  will  be  quieted  thereby  and  prevented  in  the  fdture. 
The  entire  country  will  be  open  to  commerce,  lauds  now  of  practically 
no  value  and  unproductive  will  be  worked,  the  seaport  towns  wiU 
become  active,  and  commerce  between  the  island  and  the  United  States 
will  soon  be  restored  to  the  former  figures  of  approximately  $100,000,000 
per  annum.  Business  enterprise,  ever  alert  to  conditions  such  as  herein 
described,  has  already  surveyed  the  route,  and  there  are  several 
projects  on  foot  looking  toward  prompt  action  in  this  direction.  After 
a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  it  would  seem  extremely  doubtftd  if 
such  an  enterprise  could  be  made  a  commercial  succ^ess  for  many  years 
to  come  without  material  assistance  from  those  responsible  for  the 
industrial  future  of  Cuba. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LABOR. 

That  the  wounds  of  Cuba  will  soon  heal  with  the  rapid  promoticHi  of 
work  is  undoubtedly  true.  This  is  the  struggle  the  United  States  is 
now  entering  upon,  and  the  employment  of  the  people  should  be  the 
first  aim  of  those  responsible  for  the  management  of  affairs.  There 
will  naturally  be  many  disappointments  and  some  disillusioning.  OHie 
condition  of  labor  in  the  island  requires  the  most  serious  attention  (tf 
our  Government.  There  is  at  this  moment  a  steady  increase  in  the 
demand  for  labor  on  plantations,  and  in  Santiago  province  labor  for  the 
mines.  While  in  Cuba  your  commissioner  received  one  cable  dispatch 
calling  for  1,500  laborers  for  the  mines,  while  three  large  planters  stood 
ready  between  them  to  employ  1,000  men  to  work  in  the  sugar  fields. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  sugar  plantations  all  the  able-bodied  men 
had  either  been  killed  in  battle,  died  of  disease  or  starvation,  or 


Etitl  ID  a  state  of  practical  destttiitiou  liiddon  away  iii  the  iiifurgeut 
cauips.  Those  whi>  otlt^red  theiimelves  for  employ meut  were,  as  a  rnl^ 
too  weak  to  withstaud  the  hard  labor.  Three  yearu  of  privations  ana 
lack  of  food  had  destroyed  their  etamina.  To  be  sure,  there  is  Kurplua 
labor  in  Havana,  able-bodied  labor,  bnt  those  who  applied  there  hnd 
uo  nieaoB  of  trauHportation  to  the  localities  where  tliey  could  obtain 
work.  Through  a  suggestion  made  by  your  commissioner  to  an  enter- 
jtrising  American  concern  4("0  of  these  Havana  laborers  were  sent  to 
Santiago.  It  is  estimati-'d  that  at  least  3,01)0  additional  laborers  oould 
be  well  employed  in  these  inijies  before  the  end  of  the  year,  if  it  were 
possible  to  send  Ihem  from  the  spots  where  starvation  stares  thein  in 
the  face  to  the  localities  where  work  can  be  obtained  for  those  able  to 
withstand  the  hardest  toil  under  trying  cbmatic  eonditioua. 

Many  Spanish  soldiers  desire  to  remain  in  the  inland.  They  have 
formed  alliances  in  Cuba — some  of  tbem  have  married  and  have  families 
there.  These  men  have  come  before  ynnr  commissioner  and  entreated 
bim  to  aid  in  finding  them  employment  of  some  kind,  either  as  civil 
guards,  in  the  mines,  or  on  the  plantations.  As  a  rule,  they  make  indus- 
trious and  faithful  laborers.  Attention  is  called  to  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  prominent  business  man  of  Havana,  the  man,  in 
fEict,  who,  in  October,  was  employed  to  send  the  400  laborers  from  that 
city  to  Santiago: 

I  KdTartiiKMl  for  Uborcra  in  tlin  Siii]tiiL);D  minoH  io  our  |irinoipal  newspapers,  imd, 
in  oousequenee,  havo  hail  for  the  lost  thris)  days  at  loiut  I'JO  muti  Falling  ut  my  otHoe 
for  eitimtiDnit.  The;  ikro  willinti  to  aooept  Iho  price  ollnred,  but  not  one  of  them  oan 
pay  the  paaHaKi  from  tliiH  port  to  Sautiajio. 

Lots  oiBoklTcrB,  lots  of  laborers,  many  ol  wli'iia  liavu  alreaily  worked  in  the  i'aii- 
tiago  minpH  and  know  alt  about  tli«  work,  liviu):,  iiuil  everylhiug  elae,  but  were 
taken  away  from  tliere  as  g;uejTill»8,  Tulunleeni,  anil  soldlere  of  wime  kind,  are  will- 
ing to  Ko,  bnt,  as  you  will  understand,  the  people  here  have  been  withont  work  and 
the  somiers  without  any  pay.  and  therefore  notiorly  cuu  puy  the  paMOKe. 

While  writing  these  line«  several  men  have  callvd  on  mo,  but  it  is  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again;  tbey  need  wurk  and  are  williu^  to  work,  hot  they  bava  not 
got  one  ceut  to  save  ihuir  aonls. 

It  is  believed  this  indicates  clearly  and  without  exaggeration  the 
present  conditions  in  Havana,  as  regards  would-be  laboiers  and  their 
sufl'erings  for  want  of  work.  During  litltfeii  yeiiie"  experience  in  opera- 
ting iron  mines  in  Uuba  those  who  know  say  the  labor  question  there 
has  always  been  the  unsolved  problem,  as  never  during  that  time  have 
they  been  able  to  I'nily  supply  their  wants  in  this  direction.  If  the 
number  of  laborers  has  not  in  normal  times  been  sutlicient  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  all  industries  in  Cuba,  how  much  will  it  fall  short 
under  the  existing  conditionst  The  only  hoi>e  fur  the  renewal  of 
pro8i>erity  in  Cuba  is,  flraf,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sugar  industry; 
secondly,  a  revival  of  work  on  tobacco  plantationB,  and  thirdly,  a  full 
complement  of  men  in  the  mining  districts.  These  industries  are  the 
basis  of  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  A  better  distribution  of  labor 
will  aid  somewhat,  and  if  this  was  done  intelligently  by  the  United 
States  (Jovernment,  employment  uonid  be  foand  for  thousands  whose 
presence  in  Havana  without  work  will  be  a  menace  to  the  city. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Cuban  harvest  is  in  the  winter 
months,  and  your  commissioner  therefore  respectfully  recommends  that 
some  plan  be  at  once  inangnrated  by  which  those  who  waut  work  can 
be  immediately  brought  to  those  anxious  to  give  them  employment. 
A  small  expenditure  of  money  in  this  direction  will  save  a  large  expen- 
diture in  some  other  and  less  desirable  ways.  With  a  comparatively 
small  expenditure  of  money  for  water  trunsportation  and  rations  for  a 
week  or  two,  your  commissioner,  during  the  few  weeks  he  stayed,  i 
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Havana,  ctmki  huve  given  stoadj-  cniployment  to  2,500  ntile-tioiJJed  men 
in  varioufi  parts  of  the  islaud.  Surely  we  have  here  a  praclieal  tield 
for  work. 

!t  is  useless  to  try  to  create  new  indastries  until  the  o!d  and  strong 
iuduBtries  of  tbe  lalund  of  Cuba  are  on  tiieir  feet  nf^Hin.  If  it  is  diffi- 
cttlt  tn  secure  tbe  net^^CNKary  lal>or.  alter  the  Spauish  soldiers  leave, 
for  tbe  plaiilntious,  piodticiu);,  iiij  they  will  this  yenr,  a  maximum  of 
400,<iOi)  tons  of  migar  for  extent,  where  are  the  laborers  eouiing  fVoui 
to  produce  tin-  high  wsiUr  mark  of  l,I()0,yO(i  tonsof  sngarf  The  proc- 
ess of  industrial  reconstruction  will  necessarily  be  slow  and  depeud 
iu  a  large  degree  upon  the  stability  of  the  govemmeut  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  jieople  Rettte  down  to  work.  There  is  no  possibility, 
however,  of  a  surplus  labor  supply.  Work  can  be  found  for  all  CApable 
and  willing  to  perform  hard  labor  the  moment  the  afl'airs  of  the  island 
pass  into  the  liiiuds  of  the  United  States  military  authorities  and  the 
new  customs  tnrilV  goes  into  force.  From  this  time  the  work  of  re[>air- 
iug  the  disniantli'd  sugar  plantations  will  begin  and  thonsandx  of 
laborers  will  be  required.  Take,  for  example,  such  a  port  i-s  that  of 
Cienfuegos,  which  is  iu  touch  by  rail  with  a  large  number  of  the  best 
sugar  plautationa  of  the  island.  B'rom  this  i>oiut  thonsandH  of  hands 
may  start  to  work  that  will  give  them  all  the  ueceasaries  of  life,  though 
none  of  tbe  luxuries.  It  is  therefore  regarded  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  port  come  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment December  I,  even  should  there  be  further  delay  in  the  weAt^m 
ports  of  the  island, 

Wliatever  may  be  the  future  of  Cuba,  the  present  must  be  provided 
for  and  life  and  property  and  tbe  right  to  labor  protected.  The  dis- 
posal of  the  insurgeut  troops  is  so  intimately  interwoven  with  hibor 
that  it  IS  difticutt  to  separate  the  two  quesiiuns.  Some  of  the  insur- 
gent troops  should  and  probably  will  be  utili/od  as  civil  guards,  and 
supplement  the  United  States  force.s  but  those  who  are  not  nee<led  for 
this  purpose  should  be  systematically  aided  as  far  as  {tosmble  in  any 
endeavors  they  may  make  to  secure  work.  Men  with  hardly  clothes  to 
cover  their  nakedness,  who  have  existed  for  three  years  on  a  diet  that 
would  kill  the  ordinary  American  laborer  in  three  weeks,  and  who  have 
practically  foragetl  for  their  daily  existence,  mast  be  helpeil  a  little 
before  they  can  stand  alone — helped  at  least  to  the  extent  of  f<x>d  and 
raiment  and  tran8)iortation  to  the  locality  where  there  is  work  u 
abundance. 

THE  NEED  OF   OOHBS. 

The  need  of  homes  in  Cuba  is  one  of  the  most  pressing.  The  condi- 
tion of  those  who  labor  on  the  plantations  is  truly  deplorable.  They 
literally  have  none  of  the  necessities  of  civilization.  A  complete  state 
of  savngpry  would  be  preferable  to  the  condition  of  some  of  those 
employed  on  the  sugar  estates,  who  toil  from  early  sunrise  to  sunset  on 
rations  of  the  plainest  sort  and  live  in  huts  built  of  the  bark  of  palm 
trees  thatched  with  the  palm  leaf.  Elsewhere,  in  the  report  accompa- 
nying this  letter,  the  condition  of  the  labor  of  Cuba  will  be  fully 
considered. 

BPEOIAL  REPORTS   IN  0OUB8E  OP   PBKPAHATION. 

The  material  has  been  collected  for  special  reimrts  in  relation  to  the 
agriculture  of  Cuba,  together  with  a  statement  relative  to  the  pa-nt  and 
present  condiliou  of  the  sugar  plantations  and  to  the  future  possibilities 
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of  Onba  as  a  sugar-producing  country/  A  report  is  also  in  preparation 
and  all  the  matmal  for  the  same  secured  on  the  tobacco  industry.  A 
large  amount  of  valuable  material  has  also  been  gathered  in  relation 
to  the  mining  industries  of  the  island,  with  special  reference  to  the 
situation  in  the  iron-ore  districts  of  Santiago  province.  In  addition  to 
the  facts  herewith  submitted  in  relation  to  currency  and  banking,  mate- 
rial has  been  collected,  and  some  of  it  is  now  in  process  of  translation, 
which  will,  it  is  hoped,  famish  a  complete  history  of  the  finances,  cur- 
rency, and  banking  of  Cuba  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  question  of 
navigation  and  shipping,  as  already  indicated,  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  special  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  from  all  available 
sources  information  that  will  enable  your  commissioner  at  an  early  day 
to  make  a  full  report  on  this  important  subject. 

There  are  also  among  the  data  and  testimony  collected  many 
valuable  general  statements,  in  relation  to  the  financial,  industrial, 
commercial,  and  social  condition  of  the  Island  of  Ouba,  which  will 
form  the  nucleus  for  a  report  on  the  x)ossibilities  for  American  enter- 
prise and  the  opportunities  for  American  capital  and  labor  when  the 
more  pressing  questions  of  the  government  and  revenue  and  taxation 
of  the  island  have  been  settled.  As  it  is  the  intention  of  your  com- 
missioner to  return  to  Cuba  at  an  early  day,  it  has  not  been  thought 
best,  even  had  the  ±\me  permitted,  to  submit  these  reports  until  all 
sources  of  information  have  been  exhausted.  The  reports  above  men- 
tioned, relating  to  specific  subjects,  will  be  submitted  separately, 
because  in  that  form  they  will  be  more  easily  attainable  by  persons 
interested  in  special  subjects,  who  will  not  care  to  be  burdened  with 
the  complete  report.  Should  it  afterwards  be  decided  to  print  the 
entire  report  under  one  cover,  there  wjll  be  no  difliculty  in  arranging 
the  topics  in  their  proper  order  and  rounding  them  all  into  one  complete 
repoiji. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  P.  Porter, 

Commufttioner, 

Hon.  Lyman  J.  Oage, 

/Secretary  of  the  Treasury ^  Washington^  1).  0. 


KECOmiEVDATIOHS  IV  EBLATIOH  TO  CHAVOBS  IV  BATIS  OP 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  IV  PORTS  IV  CUBA. 

Treasury  Depabtkent, 
Offioe  Special  Commissionxb  of  the 

United  States  to  Ouba  abd  Pobto  Bico, 

November  15, 1898. 

In  reoommending  changes  of  rates  in  the  several  scbedoles  of  the 
Oubau  tariff  now  in  force  in  Cuban  ports  in  possession  of  the  United 
States,  yoor  commissioner  has  been  gnided  by  the  following  consid- 
erations : 

1.  The  necessities  of  obtaining  sa£Bcient  reyenue  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  island. 

2.  A  redaction  of  duties  in  those  cases  where  Spain  retained  in  the 
<<  minimum-rate"  column  exorbitant  rates  because  she  coold  not  hersdf 
supply  the  commodity. 

3.  An  increase  of  duty  in  the  schedule  relating  to  spirits,  wine,  and 
malt  liquors,  in  which  the  reduction  by  the  adoption  of  the  **  minimum- 
rate"  column  is  altogether  too  great 

4.  Changes  of  rates  that  have  been  suggested,  by  the  testimony  taken, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  local  industry  in  Cuba. 

5.  Changes  from  specific  duties  to  ad  valorem  in  cases  whece  the 
former  method  of  levying  duties  resulted  in  inequalities  and,  in 'scmie 
cases,  injustice,  alike  to  importer  and  consignee.  (Kote  Schedule  Xl, 
^'  Instruments,  machinery,  and  apparatus  employed  in  agriculture  and 
locomotion.") 

6.  Changes  in  the  line  of  additional  reductions,  as  in  the  ease  of 
Schedule  XII,  ^^Alimentary  subetances,"  in  which  many  of  the  rates  of 
duty  now  in  force  in  Cuban  ports  in  the  possession  of  the  United  Stotes 
were  found  to  be  unnecessarily  burdensome.  In  this  case  the  aim  has 
been  to  make  the  specific  rate  of  duty  average  not  over  25  per  cent  of 
the  present  market  value  of  the  imported  commodity. 

7.  In  these  changes  of  duty  consideration  has  been  given  to  thefaet 
that  the  Cuban  customs,  under  American  administration,  will  be  col* 
lected  in  United  States  currency,  whereas  the  Spanish  duties  were 
collected  in  80  per  cent  Spanish  gold,  and  20  x)er  cent  Spanish  sflver; 
roundly  si>eaking,  therefore,  if  the  old  Spanish  duties  were  lirft 
unchanged,  it  would  practically  mean  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  tiie 
tariff.  It  should  therefore  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  r^uctions  made 
are  in  fact  10  per  cent  less  than  the  figures  indicate.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  additional  duties  exacted  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, levied  as  ^^  war  tax"  since  the  signing  of  the  protocol,  more  than 
counteract  the  difference  in  currency. 

With  these  general  ideas  in  mind  and  the  testimony  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  together  with  numerous  statements  relating  to  the 

NoTx:  The  appendix,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  these  recommendatioDa,  Ma* 
tainin^  in  fuU  tne  testimony  of  the  several  witnesses  who  haye  appealed  betes 
Commissioner  Porter,  will  he  pnblished  later. 
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varions  classes  of  the  Cuban  tariff,  the  several  schednles  have  been 
carefully  examined,  and  the  general  reasons  for  the  changes  in  rates, 
etc.,  suggested,  may  be  found  in  the  subjoined  summary,  which  has 
been  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  the  schedule  or  class,  which 
is  the  more  literal  translation  of  the  Cuban  tariff. 
The  following  table  shows 

Thk  Avbkaob  fsr  cent  of  Reduction  in  the  Several  Classes  between  Old 
Spanish  Rate  and  Rate  Oriqinally  Adopted  by  United  States  for  all 
Imports. 

Claaa       I.  Stonos,  earths,  oree,  etc 64.1 

Class      II.  Metals^eto 62.1 

Class    III.  Pharmacy  and  chemicals,  sabstanoes  of 58.1 

Class     IV.  Cotton,eto 63.7 

Class       V.  Hemp,flaz,etc 62.5 

Class     VI.  Wool,eto 70.4 

Class   VII.  8ilk,etc 59.0 

Class  VIII.  Paper,  etc ^ 76.9 

Class     IX.  Wood,eto 63.1 

Class      X.  Aiiimals,eto 61.8 

Class     XI.  Instraments, machinery, etc 60.6 

Class   XII.  Meat,  fish,  batter,  and  greases 61.5 

Class  XIII.  MisoeUaneons 61.8 

•  -^^-^ 

General ayerage,  aU  classes 62.0 

Glass  I.— Stones,  Earths,  Ores,  etc. 

Glass  I  relates  to  stones,  earths,  ores,  glass,  and  ceramic  products,  and 
contains  six  groups,  divided  as  ifbllows:  Group  1,  ^'stones  and  earths 
employed  in  building,  arts,  and  manufactures;"  group  2,  <^coal;"  group 
3,  ^'schists,  bitumens,"  etc;  group  4,  "ores;"  group  6,  "crystal  and 
glass,"  and  group  6,  "pottery,  earthenware,  and  porcelain."  In  1895, 
the  last  normal  year  of  the  Cuban  tariff,  the  total  value  of  imports  into 
Cuba  on  this  schedule  was  $4,733,358.12. 

The  articles  on  which  the  rate  now  levied  in  Cuban  ports  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  remains  nnchanged,  and  is  the  same  as 
the  rate  exacted  on  goods  coming  from  foreign  countries  to  Cuban 
I>ortd  in  possession  of  Spain,  are  as  follows :  Section  6, "  tar  and  mineral 
piteh,  a<«phalt8,  bitumens,  and  schists;"  section  7,  "crude  i>etrolenm," 
etc.;  section  8,  "refined  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils,"  etc.;  section 
9,  "ores,"  and  section  15,  "incandescent  electric  lamps,"  etc. 

The  x)olicy  adopted  in  this  inquiry  has  been  to  make  special  investi- 
gations in  relation  to  these  articles,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  if 
possible,  why  the  Spanish  Government  exacted  no  differential  duty. 
The  ]:easons,  as  heretofore  suggested,  have  nearly  always  been  discov- 
ered to  be  that  they  were  articles  in  which  Spain  herself  had  no  partic- 
ular interest,  because  they  would  be  supplied  anyhow  to  the  population 
of  Cuba  by  foreign  countries,  and,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
interests  of  the  Cuban  consumer,  the  highest  rate  of  duty  was  main- 
tained. Wherever  possible  it  will  be  found  these  rates  have  been 
reduced  about  one-half,  the  idea  of  so  doing  being  to  bring  about  a 
uniformity  of  reduction  of  about  50  per  cent  in  all  schedules,  except 
those  relating  to  articles  of  luxury  and  to  commodities  which  do  not 
enter  greatly  into  general  consumption,  where,  as  will  be  seen,  the  rates 
of  du^  have  only  been  decreased  25  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  ^ 
cents  ])er  ton  du^on  coal  there  has  been  charged  a  tonnage  tax.  This 
tonnage  tax  should  be  abolished  or  the  rate  on  coal  reduced.  As  it 
may  not  be  practicable  to  discriminate  so  as  to  abolish  the  tonnage  tax 
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in  the  covse  of  vessels  carrying  cargoes  of  coal,  it  is  proposed  to  pat 
coal  upon  the  free  list.  Although  the  duty  ou  paving  stones  has  been 
reduced  from  40  to  20  cents  per  100  kilos,  this  would  still  seem  to  be  an 
unreasonable  rate  of  duty  to  put  ou  an  article  whicli  will  cat  such  an 
important  figure  in  the  sanitary  rehabilitation  of  tlie  city  of  Havana. 
The  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  aldermen  of  that 
city  is  worth  reading  ou  this  question,  and  it  has  been  decided,  as 
suggested  by  this  witness,  to  put  uuwrought  paving  stones  on  the  free 
list.  In  view  of  this  reduction  and  the  fact  that  the  discriminating 
or  highest  rate  of  duty  has  been  retained  on  tar  and  mineral  pitch, 
which  includes  asphalt,  also  largely  used  in  paving,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  reduce  the  duty  about  50  per  cent  on  these  articles.  A 
very  interesting  statement  by  Mr.  G.  T,  Harris,  president  of  the  Celadon 
Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  New  York,  suggests  that  the  method  of  levy- 
ing the  duty  in  section  16,  ^Hiles,  bricks,  and  roofing  tiles  of  clay,  etc," 
and  section  17,  ^'  slabs,  tiles,  ceramic  tiles,  glazed  roofing  tiles,  etc," 
be  changed  from  weight  to  measurement.  This  statement  wonld  seem 
to  be  so  clear  on  this  i)oint  that  it  has  been  followed  and  two  additional 
sections  under  16  and  17  inserted,  sections  16  and  17  to  be  changed  to 
read: 

Sec.  16.  Bricks  of  olay.  not  glazed,  for  building  parpo«68,  farnaoM,  etc.,  article 
of  fir«  claj,  G.  W.,  per  100  kiloH,  30  cents. 

Skc.  16a.  Roofing  tiles  of  clay,  not  glazed,  for  bnilding  purposes,  $1.50  per  square 
(10  by  10  feet). 

Sbc.  17.  Slabs  or  condaits  of  clay,  glazed  or  unglazed,  cement  or  stoneware,  O.  W., 
per  100  kilos,  50  cents. 

Sbc.  17«.  Ceramic  tiles  of  all  kinds  and  glazed  roofing  tiles,  $2.50  per  sqoare  (10 
by  10  feet). 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  schedule  that  bricks  and  other  articles  for 
building  purposes  have  been  reduced  70  per  cent.  While  it  might 
be  better  to  levy  the  duty  on  bricks  by  the  thousand,  as  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  not  considered  a  hardship  to  leave  this  item  at  30  cents 
per  100  kilos,  or  $3  per  gross  ton.  A  thousand  of  bricks  weigh  aboat 
5,000  pounds,  and  the  duty  levied,  which  is  a  reduction  of  70  per  cent 
from  the  old  Spanish  rate,  makes  the  duty  on  bricks  less  than  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  specific  duty  arranged  for  tiles  will  be  aboat  the 
same. 

Considerable  testimony  and  several  statements  have  been  received 
in  relation  to  the  present  duty  on  petroleum  oils,  crude  and  refined. 
While  it  might  be  desirable  to  admit  crude  oil  free  of  duty,  it  is  impos- 
sible at  this  juncture  to  abandon  the  revenue  which  will  be  collected 
from  these  sources  by  abolishing  the  duty.  The  present  duty  on  omde 
oil  going  into  Cuba  is  3.08  pesos  per  100  kilos,  equal  to  about  11.24jcent8 
per  gallon.  This  duty  has  been  reduced  to  5  cents  per  gallon,  or  L^ 
pesos  per  100  kilos.  As  the  importation  is  likely  to  reach,  when  peace 
and  prosperity  return  to  Cuba,  5,000,000  gallons  jier  annum,  this  shouM 
give  a  revenue  of  $250,000,  which  it  is  impossible  to  abandon  at  this 
time.   The  present  duty  on  refined  oil  is  5.20  pesos  per  100  kilos,  or  about 

19  cents  per  gallon;  this  has  been  reduced  to  17  cents.    According  to 

a  statement  made  by  those  interested  in  the  oil  refinery  of  Havana, 
the  rate  on  refined  oil  was  increased  December  7, 1897,  by  royal  decree, 
to  $8.22  per  100  kilos,  maintaining  the  duty  on  crude  oil  the  same  as  at 
present,  $3.08.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  EEavana 
industry.  For  this  purpose,  according  to  the  testimony,  a  difference  of 
14  cents  is  required  between  crude  and  refined  oil. 

Under  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  this  country  and  Spain  the 

difference  in  duty  between  crude  and  refined  oil  was  pla^d  at  16  cents 

per  gallon.    Your  commissioner,  however,  aft^r  making  taU  inqniiy  it 
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Havana,  believes  that  with  strict  economies  and  the  increase  in  business 
which  will  follow  a  stable  condition  of  affairs  this  industry  can  con- 
tinue in  operation  with  a  difference  of  12  cents  between  crude  and 
refined  oil,  and  the  rate  has  therefore  been  Axed  at  $1.40  per  100 
kilos  for  crude  (a  special  rate  has  been  made  on  crude  oil  intended  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas  only,  of  .70  per  100  kilos)  and  $4.70  per  100  kilos 
for  refined  oil  (a  special  rate  has  been  made  for  cordage  oil  of  2.35  per 
100  kilos),  all  these  duties  figured  on  the  gross  weights.  Of  course,  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  crude  oil  free,  the  duty  on  refined  oil  could  be 
reduced  to  12  cents  a  gallon,  or  3.29  pesos  per  100  kilos,  but  this  can 
not  be  done  at  present.  At  one  time  the  net  protection  given  this 
industry  was  nearly  24  cents  per  gallon.  The  protection  ac<;orded  in 
this  schedule  will  be  about  halt  that  amount  and  it  is  believed  will  be 
sufficient  to  hold  the  industry  for  Cuba.  There  are  so  few  industries 
in  Havana  that  it  would  seem  a  great  hardship  to  destroy  this  one, 
which  was  built  at  a  large  cost  by  American  capital,  and  which  is  still 
owned  by  American  citizens,  and  is  one  of  the  four  or  five  prosperous 
industries  of  the  place. 

In  the  manufacture  of  refined  oil  it  has  been  stated  to  your  commis- 
sioner that  all  material,  shooks,  cans,  chemicals,  etc.,  including  coal, 
have  to  be  shipped  to  Havana,  as  Cuba  does  not  produce  these 
articles.  The  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  refinery  can  not  be  useil 
for  any  other  purpose.  There  is  no  well-developed  market  in  Cuba 
for  most  of  the  byproducts  produced  in  distilling  crude  petroleum, 
and  which  amount  to  about  22  per  cent  of  the  crude  run,  and  which 
products  in  the  Unit'Cd  States  have  a  ready  market.  In  a  statement 
published  in  full  in  the  api>endix,  those  interested  in  this  industry  say: 

With  the  daty  in  force  at  the  preHent  time,  and  whioh,  as  before  explained,  is  con- 
trary to  the  royal  decree,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  coutiuac  operatin*;  the 
refineries,  and  the  several  hundred  thoosand  dollars  invested  in  plant  must  become 
practically  a  complete  loss,  as  to  dismantle  the  construction  would  mean  its  ruin  and 
a  largo  nnmber  of  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment.  We  do  not  ask  the  highest 
protection  which  the  Spanish  Qovornment  has  accorded  this  American  industry  in 
the  past;  bnt  to  operate  the  works  wo  re.'Uly  require  something  like  the  protection 
given  US  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  which  was  a  little  over  16  cents  on  refined, 
and  at  which  time  we  had  free  crude.  If  it  is  thought  necessary  to  place  a  duty 
on  crude,  then  we  would  respectfully  suggest  a  net  protection  of  say  14  cents  between 
crude  and  refined,  which  would  be  considerably  less  than  the  protection  accorded  us 
in  the  past. 

An  instructive  statement  by  Julio  Durege,  manager  of  the  Havana 
works,  containing  the  facts  and  figures  in  relation  to  the  petroleum 
business  in  Cuba,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  From  this  statement 
it  appears  that  prices  of  oil  since  the  establishment  of  the  local  refinery 
have  been  fully  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  prices  of  imported  oil,  the 
consumer  deriving,  therefore,  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  this 
industry  in  the  island. 

There  have  also  been  slight  reductions  in  duty  on  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamps*  The  duty  on  iron  ore  has  been  reduced  50  per  cent  per  100 
kilos,  or  about  $1  per  ton,  which  would  seem  to  be  sufficient. 

Class  II.— Mbtals  and  all  Manufaotuebs  in  which  Metal 

Enters  as  a  Principal  Element. 

Under  this  schedule  during  the  last  normal  year,  1895,  there  were 
imported  into  Cuba  $2,063,281.95  worth  of  merchandise.  A  glance  at 
the  exhibit  containing  the  old  rate  of  duty  for  all  imports  except  Span- 
ish, the  new  rate  for  all  imports  as  adopted  by  the  United  States  in 
Cuban  ports  in  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  the  red\\Q.l\ow%^w^ 
changes  proposed  in  the  present  report  will  show  t\iat  \\i  oA^oxsAi  ^^^^xi 
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sections  the  new  rate  for  all  imi)ort8  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
old  rate  tor  all  imports  except  Spanish,  namely,  section  22,  ^^gold  and 
platinum  in  jewelry  and  goldsmith's  wares,^  etc.;  section  23,  ^^gold  and 
platinum  wrought  in  other  articles;-'  section  24,  ^^silverin  ingote,  bars," 
etc.;  section  25,  *•  jewelry  or  wares  of  silver,"  etc;  section  26,  "silver- 
smith's wares,-'  etc.;  section  296,  "lubricating  boxes  for  railway  trucks 
and  carriages,'^  etc.;  section  33a,  "rails;"  sectionSGa,  "wheels,  springs," 
etc.;  section  40,  "anchors,  chains,"  etc.;  section  43a,  "agricultural 
implements,  hammers,  and  anvils;"  section  59,  "wire;"  section  61, 
"pil)es,  bearings,"  etc.;  section  66,  "mercury;"  section  67,  "nickel, 
aluminum,  etc.,  in  lumps  or  ingots;"  section  77,  "filings,  shavings,  cut- 
tings of  iron  or  steel,"  etc.,  and  section  78,  "scorisd,  from  smelting  of 
ores,"  making  a  total  of  fifteen  sections. 

In  addition  to  this  in  section  27  a  discrimination  was  made  by  the 
S])anish  in  favor  of  certain  Spanish  firms  to  import  plated  goods. 
Wliile  in  the  duty  on  nickel,  aluminum,  and  their  alloys,  in  bars,  sheets, 
and  wire,  in  section  70,  the  ditfereuce  between  the  two  rates  was  less 
than  10  per  cent.  It  has  been  decided  that  articles  in  group  1,  which 
were  considered  articles  of  luxury,  shall  remain  unchanged,  except 
that  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  two  special  Spanish  concerns  has 
been  abolished  and  the  maximum  rate  on  plate  left,  namely,  $2.40 
per  100  kilos.  The  other  rates,  as  they  all  relate  to  articles  used  in 
manufacture,  have  been  reduced  so  that  the  rate  of  reduction  will  cor- 
res])ond  to  the  general  rate  of  reducrtion  for  the  entire  schedule  with 
the  exception  of  group  1.  Steel  rails,  33a,  now  dutiable  at  $8.50  per 
ton,  have  been  reduced  to  $4.25  per  ton.  Agricultural  implements, 
43a,  have  been  ])la<'ed  on  the  free  list. 

Several  communications  and  statements  from  American  concerns 
have  suggested  the  advisability  of  admitting  some  of  the  articles  in 
this  schedule  free  of  duty.  However  desirable  this  might  be,  the 
revenue  features  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  admission  of  anything 
except  plows,  hoes,  machetes,  cane  knives,  etc.,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  other  agricultural  implements,  not  machinery,  fr'ee.  The 
S(;hednle,  however,  has  been  materially  reduced  and  the  inequalities,  as 
far  as  possible,  eradicated,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  its  present  shape 
it  will  not  be  burdensome  to  those  enterprises  in  Cuba  which  will 
require  the  commodities  coming  in  under  this  cLiss,  nor  will  it  retard 
the  American  enterprise  in  its  endeavor  to  supply  the  Cuban  market 
with  manufactures  into  which  metals  enter  as  a  principal  element. 

Class  III.^Phabmagt  and  Chemioals,  Substanobs  of. 

Under  the  next  class,  substances  employed  in  pharmaev  and  chemi- 
cal industries,  and  products  cx)m|)osed  of  these  substances,  $2,166,414.92 
worth  of  merchandise  was  imported  into  Cuba  in  18d5.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  following  sections  the  new  rates  for  all  imports 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Government  for  Cuban  porta  in  the 
possession  of  the  United  States,  have  not  been  reduced,  namely: — In 
group  1,  sections  80a,  "colophony,"  etc.;  80c,  " gutta-percha; '^  aection 
83,  "opium."  In  group  2,  section  936,  "bromine,  boron,  iodide,  and 
phosphorous;"  section  94^,  "inorganic  acids,  other  inorganic  acids:" 
sections  95c  and  95(f,  "organic  acids,  acetic  acid,  and  other  organic 
acids;"  section  97,  "inorganic  salts;"  c,  "sulphate  of  ammonia,"  etc.; 
fif,  "other  salts,"  etc.,  and  c,  "chlorates  of  soda  and  itotash;"  aectioii 
98,  "organic  salts;"  a,  "acetates  and  oxalates,"  and  6,  "citrates  and 
tartrates;"  section  99,  "alkaloids  and  tln^ir  salts,  chlorides  of  gold  and 
silver/^   in  group  4  of  this  schedule,  "oils,  fats,  wax,  and  their  deriva- 
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tives;''  section  104a,  <^cod  liver  and  other  medical  oils;''  section  105, 
"mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  wax."  In  group  6,  section  112,  '* car- 
bons prepar^  for  electric  lighting,"  making  a  total  of  sixteen  articles 
which  come  under  the  general  plan  adopted  in  this  report  for  special 
examination.  A  reduction  of  about  50  per  cent  has  been  recommended 
on  all  these  articles  excepting  opium,  upon  which  the  duty  has  been 
increased  over  the  present  tariff  in  force  in  Ouban  ports  in  possession 
of  the  United  States.  Quinine,  an  article  of  great  necessity,  has  been 
placed  on  the  free  list,  and  common  salt  cut  down  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  old  rate  of  duty. 

Further  reductions  of  duty  have  been  made  on  two  or  three  articles, 
such  as  under  the  head  of  inorganic  salts,  where  the  diii'erence  between 
the  Spanish  and  American  rate  was  smaller  than  the  average  of  the 
schedule.  Also,  some  slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  scliedules 
relating  to  common  soap,  perfumery,  and  raw  materials  out  of  which 
these  articles  are  manufactured.  These  changes  have  been  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  an  important  home  industry  of  Havana,  with  a  view 
of  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  these  commodities  in  Guba. 

Glass  IV.— Gotton,  etc. 

Under  Schedule  FV,  "Gotton  and  manufactures  thereof,''  there  were 
imported  into  Guba  in  1895  $5,908,202.23  worth  of  merchandise.  This 
schedule  seems  to  be  satisfactory,  as  the  testimony  on  this  subject  has 
been  very  meager,  the  reduction  made  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  rate 
for  all  imports  being  64  per  cent.  The  revenue  features  of  this  sched- 
ule are  so  important  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the 
duty  from  the  tariff  now  in  force  in  Guban  ports  in  the  possession  of 
the  United  States  so  that  the  reduction  from  the  S])anish  tariff  against 
foreign  countries  will  average  50  per  cent  instead  of  64  per  cent,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  minimum  rate  been  adopted  throughout. 
In  making  these  changes  the  classifications  have  been  altered  with  a 
view  to  lightening  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  lower  grades  of  cotton  cloths, 
thus  making  the  finer  grades  pay  higher  rates  than  the  articles  of  gen- 
eral consumption.  The  only  item  remaining  on  this  schedule  at  the  old 
Spanish  rate  was  section  115,  cotton  in  the  wool  and  cotton  waste.  As 
the  duties  on  all  other  articles  have  been  reduced  about  50  per  cent, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  not  including  this  section,  therefore 
a  similar  reduction  has  been  made  in  section  115. 

Glass  V. — Hemp,  Flax,  etc. 

Glass  y,  ^^  Hemp,  flax,  jute,  and  other  vegetable  fibers  and  their  manu 
factnres,"  under  which  in  1895  $3,587,713.23  worth  of  merchandise  was 
imx)orted  into  Guba,  is  a  schedule  of  considerable  interest,  because 
niK)n  its  satisfactory  adjustment  turns  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries now  carried  on  in  Havana,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  rope  and 
twine,  and  also  a  prospective  industry,  namely,  that  of  the  manufacture 
of  bags.  While  in  Havana  your  Gommissioner  visited  the  rope  manu- 
fiactory,  which,  like  most  other  manufactories  in  the  Island  of  Guba,  is 
carried  on  by  American  capital  and  due  to  American  enterprise.  This 
factory  was  in  operation  and  employing  150  hands.  The  proprietors  of 
UiiB  industry,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  testimony,  promise,  if  some  of  the 
raw  materials  entering  into  their  manufacture  are  made  free  of  duty,  to 
immediately  start  in  Havana  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  bags. 
your  Gommissioner  has  endeavored  to  meet  these  gentlemen,  and  the 
changes  made  in  this  schedule,  namely,  the  placing  of  kemy  aaakjl 
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manila  on  the  free  list,  tog^ether  with  some  other  minor  changes,  are 
recommended  with  a  view  of  establishing  this  industry. 

A  glance  at  the  exhibit,  with  the  several  rates  of  dnty,  shows  that 
section  132,  ^^bemp,  fiax,  and  ramie,'^  etc.;  section  133,  ^^ abaca  (manila), 
jute  and  other  vei:etable  fibers,"  etc.;  section  144,  "caq>ets  of  jute, 
hemj),"  etc.,  all  remain  at  the  old  Spanish  rate  of  duty;  while  on  the 
other  articles  of  the  schedule  an  average  reduction  of  over  60  per  cent 
was  made  by  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  in  force  in  Cuban  ports  in  ]>os- 
session  of  the  United  States.  The  following  paragraph,  from  a  state- 
ment made  to  your  commissioner  in  Havana  by  the  Heydrich,  Hafiloer 
Company,  through  its  president,  Rudolph  Erbsloh,  sums  ap  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  this  industry: 

Tbe  special  object  of  this  statemont  is  to  caH  yonr  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
tarifi'  which  the  United  States  intends  to  enforce  in  all  the  porte  of  Cuba  is  very 
harmful  to  as.  The  duties  on  our  raw  material,  which  we  need  in  the  manufacture 
of  cordage,  remain  the  same,  whereas  the  duty  on  cordage  has  been  cut  down  50  per 
cent.  It  was  formerly  $12  per  100  kilos;  it  is  now  $6;  and  you  will  readily  see  that 
this  tariff  is  no  protection  whatever,  as  we  have  to  pay  duties  on  raw  material  (hen- 
iqnen  and  nianiia),  machines,  cordage  oil,  lubricatingoil,  coal,  burlap,  tar,  belting, 
repair  materials,  and  in  fact  almost  every  article  we  need  in  the  manufactare  of 
cordage.  Ninety  per  cent  of  heuiquen  and  manila  which  we  use  we  import.  The 
heniquen  grown  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  is  so  little  that  it  does  not  constitute  a  factor 
in  the  problem. 

The  duty  of  $6  per  100  kilos  would  be  satisfactory  to  us  if  we  did  not  haye  to  pay  a 
duty  on  all  the  articles  mentioned,  enpecially  on  raw  material  (heniqnen  and  manila). 
If  vou  think  that  the  dutv  on  raw  material  and  on  all  the  articles  mentioned  can 
not  be  abolished,  we  would  kindly  ask  you  to  propose  to  tbe  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington to  increase  the  duty  on  rope  and  cordage  (section  133  of  the  customs,  tariff, 
and  regulations  for  ports  in  Cuba  in  possession  of  the  United  States)  from  $6  per  100 
kilos  to  at  least  $8  per  100  kilos,  as  this  would  not  be  more  than  a  fair  protection. 

Wo  can,  of  course,  sell  our  manufactured  goods  only  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  compete  in  other  countries  with  the  United  States  and  England, 
as  these  countries  have  all  the  raw  material  and  most  of  the  other  articles  free  of 
duty,  and.  as  their  factories  are  considerably  larger  than  ours,  of  coarse  they  are  in 
a  position  to  manufacture  a  little  cheaper  than  we  can. 

If  the  duties  on  raw  materials  and  all  other  articles  used  by  us  in  the  manufactare 
of  cordage  remain,  and  the  duty  on  cordage  is  reduced  to  $6  per  100  kilos,  we  shall 
have  to  face  the  question  whether  we  ought  not  to  abandon  tne  bnsiness  and  with- 
draw our  capital  from  the  island. 

As  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  increase  the  duty  on  rope  and  cord- 
age, your  commissioner  has  decided  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  make  the 
articles  in  sections  132  and  133  free.  This  will  in  no  way  interfere,  so 
far  as  your  commissioner  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  with  any  native 
industry.  The  statement  referred  to  is  published  in  ftdl  in  the  apiien- 
dix.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  appendix  that  requests  have  been  made  by 
specific  firms  for  further  reduction  of  the  duty  on  rope,  bat  as  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  present  tarifif  range  from  4(3  to  73  per  cent,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Havana  has  a  tiourishing  rope  industry,  it  seems 
to  your  commissioner  that  this  is  undoubtedly  a  case  where  the  future 
interests  of  Cuba  should  be  considered,  and  not  the  interests  of  the 
importer.  If  a  duty,  as  suggested, of  $2  per  100  kilos  should  be  placed 
upon  these  commodities  the  fiourishing  rope  factory  in  Havana  would 
undoubtedly  be  wiped  out  of  existence  and  one  of  the  few  opportuni- 
ties of  Cuban  labor  and  for  the  diversifications  of  employment  in  that 
island  (a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  hoped  for)  lost. 

In  addition  to  making  hemp,  fiax,  and  manila  free,  it  has  also  been 
deemed  advisable  to  put  spun  jute  on  the  free  list  for  the  following 
reasons,  given  by  Heydrich,  Hafiloer  &  Co.,  in  speaking  on  the  sahtject 
of  sugar  bags: 

We  want  to  make  sngar  bags,  our  privilege  from  Spain  covering  the  manufaetiirs 
of  this  article.  The  bags  now  come  f^om  Barcelona,  pa.viug  $2  per  100  kiloa  do^, 
and  compete  here  with  Calcutta  bags  paying  $7.5S  duty.*    We  coald  not  make  thM 
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ba^  here,  because  the  Spanish  ba^s  had  a  very  low  dnty,  although  English  bags 
paid  a  very  high  duty.  A  sugar  bag  weighs  about  2^  pounds,  ho  that  100  bags  would 
only  pay  a  little  over  $2.  Now,  we  would  start  a  factory  hore  ri|fht  away  if  we  were 
authorized  to  import  spun  jute.  The  process  of  spinning  jute  is  very  diflloult,  nnd 
we  want  the  privilege  of  importing  spun  jute.  If  we  can  get  this  in  free,  we  could 
compete  with  everyone,  and  will  guarantee  to  start  the  factory  within  two  months. 
On  the  basis  of  the  highest  crop,  1,000,000  tons,  there  woni*)  be  7,000,000  bags  used. 
We  have  everything  ready  to  start  the  factory  for  making  these  bags ;  we  have  three 
buildings,  and  have  our  own  dock.    Jute  now  pays  a  duty  of  $2.20  per  100  kilograms. 

There  is  some  objection  to  this  action,  urged  by  those  interested  in 
the  importation  of  bags  into  Guba,  and  one  i)ronunent  American  sugar 
manufacturer,  who  owns  large  estates  in  Cuba,  recommends  a  low  duty 
on  manufactured  sugar  bags,  not  over  25  per  cent  of  their  value;  this  is 
done  on  the  ground  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  Cuba  can  com- 
pete with  England  or  Germany  except  under  high  discriminating  duty. 
As  the  present  rate  of  duty,  $2  per  100  kilos,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
73.6  per  cent  from  the  rate  exacted  by  Spain^  is  neither  unreasonably 
high  nor  a  discriminating  duty,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  Gommis.sioner 
that  if  these  gentlemen  are  able  to  start  the  industry  suggested  by  giv- 
ing them  simply  the  advantages  of  free  raw  material  and  not  by  incre^is- 
ing  the  rate  of  duty  that  the  opportunity  should  be  allowed  them  to 
demonstrate  their  enterprise.  It  is  possible  that,  like  the  tin-plate 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  in  a  few  years  the  sugar  planters 
who  use  the  7,000,000  sugar  bags  per  annum  will  find,  as  the  users  of 
tin  plate  have  found,  that  they  are  getting  a  better  and  cheaper  article 
manufactured  in  Cuba  than  they  have  ever  had  heretofore,  by  shipping 
from  Calcutta  via  Barcelona. 

In  section  144,  ^'carpets  of  jute,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  fibers,  with- 
out admixture  of  wool,"  the  old  Spanish  rate  has  been  retained,  namely, 
10  cents  x)cr  100  kilos.  It  is  recommended  that  this  duty  shall  be  made 
5  cents  per  100  kilos. 

As  the  average  reduction  on  this  schedule  is  but  a  little  over  60  per 
cent,  and,  with  the  additions  to  the  free  list,  will  be  considerably  less 
than  that  if  the  calculations  could  be  made  on  quantities  of  goods 
imported,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  leave  the  other  reductions,  large  as 
some  of  them  are,  as  they  stand.  It  will  be  noticed  that  under  section 
139,  in  the  various  classes^of  thread  used  by  the  people  of  the  island, 
the  reductions  have  ranged  from  66  to  73  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ernest  BafHoer  stated  personally  that  they  would  like  section 
132,  <^hemp,  flax,  and  ramie,  raw,  hackled,  or  tow,"  and  section  133, 
*^  abaca,  heniquen,  pita,  jute,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  raw,  hackled, 
or  tow,"  put  on  the  free  list. 

Also  to  have  section  134  read : 

Twisted  yams  of  two  or  moi^  ends  (inclading  the  weight  of  the  reels),  also  the 
fibers  of  abaca,  heniqaen,  pita,  jate,  and  other  vegetable  libers,  prepared  for  spin- 
ning, N.  W.,  per  kilo,  .10. 

Spun  jute  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  bags  only  has  also  been  made 
free  of  duty. 

In  subsequent  testimony  on  the  question  of  free  admission  of  jute 
Mr.  Ernest  Baffloer,  treasurer  of  that  company,  gives  the  following 
assurance  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  an  industry  in  Havana, 
provided  jute  yarn  was  made  free: 

If  jute  yam  sbonld  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  we  will  make  the  very  greatest 
eflforts  to  establish  a  very  large  indnstry  for  the  manofaotore  of  sugar  bags.  We 
have  decided  to  andortake  tbis  enterprise. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  rope  and  twine  industry  already  established 
by  this  firm  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  flourishing  industries 
in  Cuba,  it  has  been  decided  to  make  this  change  in  the  hope  tkat  thi& 
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enterpriRing  concern  will  be  able  to  accompliRli  resalts  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial alike  to  the  labor  interests  of  Cuba  and  to  the  plantern  who  nse 
the  bags.  At  any  rate,  the  phmters  can  have  no  cause  whatever  for 
complaint,  for  the  duty  on  bags  has  been  reiluced  from  the  nite  which 
Spain  exacted  against  all  foreign  countries  of  $7.58  tot2  per  100  kilos. 
While  those  interested  in  the  prospective  industry  of  bag  manufacture 
in  Ouba  strongly  urge  an  increase  of  this  duty,  it  was  not  thought 
advisable^  in  view  of  the  present  conditions  of  the  sugar  industry  of 
Cuba,  to  grant  it,  and  it  is  hoi)ed  that  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result  by  admitting  the  yarns  from  which  the  bags  are  made 
free. 

Glass  VI. — Wool,  etc. 

Class  VI,  **Wool,  bristles,  hair,  horsehair,  and  their  roannfactnresY" 
under  which  in  1895  were  imported  into  Cuba  $1,060,192.13  worth  of 
merchandise,  does  not  seem  to  interest  the  Cubans,  for  no  testimony 
has  been  offered  your  commissioner  in  relation  to  this  schedule.  The 
average  reduction  resulting  from  adopting  the  new  rates  for  all  im- 
ports would  seem  to  be  altogether  too  large,  and,  as  woolen  goods  are 
not  much  used  in  Cuba,  certainly  not  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  put  the  duties  back  ou  this  schedule,  and  to 
make  a  i*ate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  this  connection  it  would 
seem  that  section  147,  ^^  bristles,  hair,  and  horsehair,'' 148,  ^<  wool,  raw,^ 
and  149,  '^woolen  yarns,'"  etc.,  have  been  unchanged.  It  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  make  the  same  reductions  in  Uiese  sections  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  schedule. 

Class  VII. — Silk,  eto. 

Class  VII,  ^' Silks  and  manufactures  thereof,"  is  the  least  important 
so  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  aggregating  in  1895  only  $315,010 
worth  of  merchandise  import-ed  into  Cuba.  In  adopting  the  rate  of 
duty  which  Spain  reserved  for  silk  goods  coming  from  that  country 
the  I  nited  States  made  altogether  too  great  reductions  of  duty,  when 
it  is  considered  that  silk  is  an  article  of  luxury  and  that  the  rates 
arranged  for  S])ain  were  with  a  view  that  that  country  and  no  other 
should  supply  Cuba  with  silk  goo<ls.  As  a  real  anomaly  in  this 
schedule,  yonr  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  section  174,  in  which 
the  duty  has  been  reduced  from  $3.10  on  trimmings  of  silk  to  60  cents, 
a  reduction  of  over  80  per  cent,  for  which  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  whatever.  There  would  be  no  particular  injury  if  the  Spanish 
rate  of  duty  on  this  schedule  were  retained,  but  as  reductions  have 
been  rectomniended  in  each  case  it  might  be  advisable  to  maJ^e  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  50  per  cent  for  the  whole  of  this  schedule. 

Class  VIII.— Paper,  eto. 

Class  VIII,  '^ Paper  and  its  applications,"  in  1895  showed  an  impor- 
tation of  $1,250,132.94  worth  of  merchandise  into  Cuba. 

An  interesting  statement  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix, from  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman,  secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association.  According  to  Mr.  Lyman,  Spain, through  ontrageooB 
discriminating  duties,  was  able  to  hold  for  herself  about  $1,OUO,000 
worth  of  this  trade,  not  be(*ausc  she  could  supply  the  best  and  cheap- 
est paper,  but  because  the  discriminating  duties  were  so  high  against 
all  other  countries  that  could  supply  the  goods  cheaper  and  better  that 
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the  Cuban  market  was  obliged  to  secure  its  supply,  of  an  inferior  article 
at  a  greatly  enhanced  cost,  from  Spain.  According  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  American  Paper  and  Palp  Association,  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  American  paper  manufacturers  to  secure  this  market;  but  to  do 
this  they  ask  a  discriminating  rate  of  duty  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.    Mr.  Lyman  says: 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  that  the  paper  trade  of  Caha  should  be  tunie<l 
over  to  the  United  States,  the  duties  as  against  other  countries  should  certainly  not 
be  less  than  those  which  form  a  part  of  our  owu  tariff  law. 

As  a  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  the  United  States  is  not  believed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  as  your  commissioner 
believes  that  to  discriminate  in  one  case  would  necessitate  discrimina- 
tion in  ahother,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lyman  has  not  been  acted  upon 
in  making  up  this  schedule.*  As  the  rate  of  duty  for  this  schedule 
seemed  to  be  a  secondary  consideration,  and  as  the  difiereuce  between 
the  old  rate  for  all  imports  except  from  Spain  and  the  new  rate  for  all 
imports  adopted  by  the  United  States  was  very  great  in  this  case, 
namely,  76.9  per  cent,  it  has  been  decided  to  make  the  reduction 
throaghout  the  paper  schedule,  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible,  50  per 
cent,  instead  of  nearly  77  per  cent.  In  carrying  this  into  eii'ect  two  or 
three  suggested  changes  have  been  made  in  the  wording. 

Under  sections  176-177  endless  paper  generally  means  only  paper  in 
rolls,  and  writing  paper  is  never  put  up  endless,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
use  it  in  this  shape,  and  it  is  always  put  up  in  ream  packages,  in  large 
flat  sheets  of  various  sizes,  the  printers  cutting  it  up  to  the  proper 
sizes  for  ruling  and  printing  into  documents  of  all  kinds.  Consequently 
the  condition  of  its  being  endless  would  not  cover  any  paper,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  newspaper,  though  even  that,  in  this  instance,  would 
probably  not  be  covered  by  this  schedule,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  only 
iiewspai>er8  that  have  a  large  circulation  that  print  their  papers  from 
endless  rolls,  and  the  smaller  papers,  such  as  would  be  issued  in  Cuba, 
invariably  import  their  paper  cut  to  the  proper  size  that  tliey  use  ordi- 
narUy  in  the  issues  of  their  papers.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  dis- 
crimination for  differences  in  weight  of  paper  is  not  necessary,  as  it 
merely  serves  to  complicate  the  proper  collection  of  duties.  Taking  as 
basis  the  schedule  published  of  ^^  Paper  and  its  application"  (group  2, 
^^ printing  and  writing  paper''),  the  following  schedule  is  suggested  as 
more  satisfactory  and  easier  to  understand  from  a  mercantile  standpoint : 

Paper,  endlesa  or  in  sheetSi  white  or  colored,  uncut  and  unprinted,  for  printing 
purposes per  100  kilos 

Paper,  endless  or  in  sheets,  white  or  colored,  used  for  wrapping  purposes,  per  100 
kilos. 

Paper,  in  sheets,  onroled,  nnprinted,  and  uncut,  white  or  colored,  used  for  writing 
purposes per  100  kilos 

The  note  in  reference  to  surtax  of  50  i>er  cent  on  envelopes  and  paper 
in  boxes  ready  for  immediate  use  is  considered  very  fair,  but  it  is 
thought  it  should  cover  all  ruled  paper  of  any  kind,  thus  making  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  all  flat  paper  which  has  to  be  cut  up,  ruled, 
and  printed  in  the  island. 

A  delegation  representing  the  lithographing  trade  waited  on  your 
commissioner  and  asked  that  a  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  should  be  levied  on  labels  and  lithographs  for  cigar 
boxes  and  other  purposes,  for  their  protection  in  the  Cuban  market. 
The  arguments  against  such  a  course,  as  givqn  above  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  equally  applies  in  this  case. 
As,  however,  it  appears  that  American  ingenuity  and  American  presses 
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enable  the  lithographers  of  the  United  States  to  print  cigar  labels — 
the  principal  production  in  this  line  of  business  with  Cuba — with  less 
printings  than  any  other  nation,  it  is  rec<>nimen<led  that  the  classitica- 
tiou  of  paragraph  180  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

a  Of  a  single  printing  and  bronze  or  leaf,  including  lables  printed  only  in 

bronze  or  leaf kilog..       .05 

6  Of  two  printings  and  bronze  or  leaf do 20 

oOf  three  to  ten  printin<LCH  and  bronze  or  leaf do 40 

dOf  more  than  ten  printiugB  and  bronze  or  leaf do 80 

Glass  IX.— Wood,  etc. 

Glass  IX, "  Wood  and  other  vegetable  materials  employed  in  industry, 
and  articles  manufactured  therewith,"  represents  in  value  of  imports 
$2,054,057.57  worth  of  merchandise  in  1895.  This  is  a  most  important 
schedule  for  both  the  lumber  interests  of  the  United  States  and  those 
engaged  in  various  Guban  industries,  especially  agriculture.  Houses 
must  be  built  immediately  in  Guba  for  the  population  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  order  of  General  Weyler  and  are  now  huddled 
in  the  vilest  kind  of  huts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  these  people  have  undoubtedly  perished  of  ex- 
posure and  starvation,  but  the  first  thing  necessary  after  the  supplies 
of  cheap  food  are  available  will  be  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the 
impediments  to  the  supply  of  cheap  lumber  for  rebuilding  what  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  war.  In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Louis  Ponvert, 
taken  at  Hormiguero  September  20,  that  gentleman,  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  Guba,  and  who  has  done  much  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
those  employed  on  his  plantation,  says: 

One  thing  we  need  is  cheap  lumber.  Onr  lumber  comM  firom  Pensaoola,  Mobile, 
eto.,  and  is  generally  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  they  charge  us  from  $20  to  $90  per 
1,000  feet.  The  poorer  classes  can  not  afford  this,  and  they  h^ve  to  build  their  homes 
out  of  sheaves  of  palm  and  leaves.  It  demoralizes  a  people  to  IIyo  in  these  huts, 
instead  of  living  aecently. 

Hardware  ihoald  alto  have  a  lower  duty.  I  have  here  an  invoice  of  ordinary 
things,  such  as  wire,  nails,  oil,  etc.,  the  value  of  which  was  $416.45,  upon  which  I 
had  to  pay  $234.84  duty. 

A  glance  at  the  exhibit  showing  the  old  rate  for  all  imports  except 
Spanish,  and  the  new  rate  for  ail  imports  as  adopted  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  Cuban  ports  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  will  show 
that  the  rates  of  duties  in  group  1  in  the  schedule  under  discussion 
have  not  been  changed  at  all,  because  the  Spanish  rates  were  identiead 
with  the  rates  exacted  from  other  countries.  Yet  in  this  group  we  find 
the  class  of  lumber  used  for  building.  In  the  next  group,  2,  in  some 
items,  the  tariff  adopted  by  the  United  States  reduced  the  rates  of  duty, 
notably  on  joiners'  work,  nearly  79  per  cent.  In  view  of  these  inequali- 
ties, it  has  been  decided  to  make  a  uniform  reduction  of  aboat  &d  per 
cent  on  the  entire  schedule. 

Class  X.— Animals,  etc. 

Class  X,  ^Animals  and  animal  wastes  employed  in  indastry,"  is  an 
important  schedule  in  the  Cuban  tariff,  the  imports  in  1895  aggregating 
$3,880,209.64.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  revenue  from  this 
schedule  will  be  seriously  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  wise  decision 
of  the  President  to  practically  admit  cattle  for  all  purposes  into  Guba 
free  of  duty  for  the  present.  The  reasons  for  this  radical  action  in  regard 
to  cattle  have  been  ftdly  discussed  in  a  report  to  follow  this,  and 
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it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them  here.  While  the  miuimamcoluinn 
rate  adopted  by  the  United  States  reduced  the  daty  on  some  food 
products,  notably  flour,  two-thirds,  it  made  no  change  whatever  in  this 
schedule,  the  rates  exacted  under  it  being  precisely  the  same  as  the 
old  rate  for  all  imports,  Spanish  or  foreign. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  immediate  action  was  demanded  of  the 
President,  because,  until  his  order  for  the  free  admission  of  cattle  into 
Cuban  ports  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  was  made,  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  in  these  ports  were  paying,  in  consequence  of  the  difference 
in  currency,  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  entire  group  1,  animals,  of 
this  schedule  than  had  been  exacted  by  Spain  prior  to  the  enforcement 
at  Havana  and  other  ports  in  ])ossessiou  of  Spain  of  the  additional 
^^  war  tax."  The  proposed  tariff  makes  a  nominal  charge  of  1 1  per  head 
on  all  imported  cattle  in  lieu  of  the  tax  heretofore  exacted  by  the 
Spanish  Oovernment  for  slaughtering  the  animals  when  used  as  food. 
The  experience  in  Santiago  Province  where  the  original  order  for  free 
admission  of  cattle  has  been  carried  into  effect  indicates  that  this  tax 
can  be  more  easily  collected  in  the  manner  prescribed  than  by  farming 
it  out  as  the  Spanish  did  to  companies  whose  emissaries  harassed 
planters  in  its  collection.  Those  administering  the  law  at  Santiago 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  collecting  this  tax  through  the  customs  depart- 
ment, and  the  revenue  necessities  of  the  situation  make  it  inadvisable 
to  abandon  all  revenue  from  this  source.  The  duty  on  other  animals, 
such  as  horses,  moles,  pigs,  sheep,  etc.,  have  also  been  reduced  to  a 
nominal  rate. 

The  next  gronp  in  this  schedule  (2),  <' Hides,  skins,  and  leather  wares," 
would  seem  to  be  satisfactory;  the  average  reduction  of  duty  between 
the  old  rate  for  all  imports  except  Spanish  and  the  new  rate  for  all 
imports  adopted  by  the  United  States  is  61.8  per  cent.  As  some  of  the 
articles  are  of  prime  necessity  and  it  has  not  been  considered  advisable 
to  increase  the  rate  much  when  the  difference  in  currency  is  taken  into 
consideration,  it  really  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent  reduction. 

Glass  XI.— Instruments,  Machinery,  etc. 

In  Glass  XI,  <<  Instruments,  machinery,  and  apparatus  employed  in 
agriculture,  industry,  and  locomotion,"  the  imports  in  1895  were  only 
$2,123,315.43.  This  schedule,  if  arranged  on  sound  business  principles, 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  yonr  Gommissioner,  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant schedules  of  the  Guban  tariff.  As  it  stands  to-day,  or  rather  as 
enforced  in  Guban  ports  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  it  not 
only  greatly  adds  to  the  burdens  of  Guban  producers,  but  in  the  enor- 
mously high  rate  of  duties,  together  with  the  absurd  method  of  levying 
these  duties — ^by  the  100  kilos,  on  the  broadest  kinds  of  classification, 
classifications  which  might  include  a  sewing  machine  and  a  trip  ham- 
mer, the  duty  on  both  to  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  per  100  kilos — is 
manifestly  both  absurd  and  unjust. 

In  this  schedule  sections  235a  and  2356,  ^<  watches  of  gold  and  silver 
or  other  metals,  and  chronometers;"  239,  ^'machinery  and  apparatus  for 
making  sugar  and  brandy ;"  240,^'  agricultural  machinery  and  apparatus ;" 
241,  << steam  motors;"  242,  ^^marine  engines,  steam  pumps,  hydraulic, 
petroleum,  gas,  and  hot-air  or  compressed-air  motors;"  243,  ^<  boilers;" 
244, '' locomotives  and  traction  engines;"  245,  '<  turntables,  trucks,  and 
carts  for  transshipments,  hydraulic  cranes  and  columns;"  248,  ^'sewing 
machines  and  detached  parts  thereof;"  252,  ^< railway  carriages  of  all 
kinds,  for  passengers,  and  finished  wooden  parts  for  same;"  253,  <<  vans, 
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trucks^  and  cars  of  all  kinds,  miners'  trolleys,  and  finished  woo<len  parts 
for  same;"  254,  ^Hrainway  carringes  of  all  kinds  and  finished  wooden 
parts  for  same ; "  255,  *<  wagons,  carts  and  handcarts ; "  and  268,  " salvage 
from  wrecked  vessels,"  remain  unchanged  and  have  practically  the 
rate  of  dnty  which  Spain  exacted  from  foreign  countries.  All  these 
articles  have  received  special  attention. 

A  large  amount  of  testimony  was  taken  by  your  commissioner  in 
Cienfuegos,  Havana,  and  New  York  on  this  schedule.  There  are 
many  Cuban  planters  who  strongly  advocate  the  free  admission  into 
Cuba  of  all  agricultural  machinery  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  including 
locomotives.  Tliere  will  also  be  found  statements  and  testimony  from 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  suggesting  a  very  low  rate  of  duty 
on  these  articles.  In  the  opinion  of  your  commissioner,  the  fair  and 
just  way  to  adjust  this  schedule  would  be  to  tsike,  as  it  were,  a  middle 
ground.  In  the  first  place,  the  President  has  already  issued  an  order 
a<lmitting  agricultural  implements,  including  plows,  hoes,  and  machetes, 
cane  knives,  etc.,  for  agricultural  purposes,  free  of  duty.  In  the  cmler 
the  President  distinctly  says '^  not  agricultural  machinery,^  believing 
that  this  machinery  will  be  purchased  by  those  who  have  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  protect  their  interests  in  Cuba  and  to  rebuild  and  repair  their 
large  sugar  factories.  It  would  seem  that  for  the  Cuban  planter  to 
advocate  the  free  admission  of  machinery  into  Cuba  would  be  a  short- 
sighted policy. 

There  is  in  Havana  a  good  technical  school,  which  prepares  eveiy  year 
200  or  300  boys  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  scatt^ed  over  the  idand 
are  several  machine  shops,  which  are  clearly  of  advantage  to  those 
engaged  in  producing  sugar  and  in  transportation,  and,  in  fact,  in  all 
lines  of  industry  where  repairs  are  necessary.  One  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  your  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  fiMSt  that 
the  wear  and  tear  on  sugar  machinery  are  very  great,  and  that  it  would 
be  far  better  for  Cuba  to  be  able  to  do  its  own  repairing,  without  send- 
ing the  heavy  machinery  back  to  the  United  States.  It  would  seem 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  consider  these  facts  in  connection  with  this 
schedule.  The  free  admission  of  machinery  would  mean  the  wiping 
out  of  these  machine  shops,  and  while  it  might  be  of  small  immediate 
benefit  to  those  owning* large  sugar  centrals,  it  is  impossible  to  see  in 
such  a  policy  permanent  benefit  to  the  country.  Above  ail  things 
Cuba  needs  diversified  industries,  and  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  any 
X>ennanent  industrial  reconstruction  if  the  first  visible  signs  of  its 
industries  are  to  be  thus  destroyed,  as  they  certainly  would  be,  so  fur 
as  the  manufactures  of  metals  are  concerned,  if  machinery  of  all  sorts 
was  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Another  consideration  in  relation  to  this  schedule  is  the  necessity  of 
securing  some  revenue  from  it.  It  has  been  shown  that  not  over  10 
per  cent  of  the  taxes  on  rural  property,  which  includes  sugar  estateSi 
was  collected  last  year,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  anything  is 
realized  from  this  source.  In  fact  it  may  be  decided  that  for  a  period 
of  years  this  source  of  taxation  shall  be  abandoned.  If  this  remission 
of  land  taxes  is  made,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  instmments, 
machinery,  and  apparatus  employed  in  agriculture  other  than  agricul- 
tural implements,  should  pay  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty,  and  thereby 
help  to  support  the  Government.  Many  of  the  same  gentlemen  who 
advocated  free  admission  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  other  than  that 
used  in  locomotion  are  likely  to  require  of  the  military  authorities  of 
the  new  government  protection  for  their  estates,  and  this  profeeotion 
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can  onljr  be  accorded  by  securing  snfficient  revenue  from  the  customs 
to  pay  the  expeuses  of  the  civil  guards  or  whatever  force  may  be  decided 
npon  for  this  purpose. 

As  Schedule  XI  stands  to-day  it  has  been  reduced  in  si)ots,  whereas 
in  16  sections  it  stands  practically  the  same  as  the  old  Spanish  tarifif. 
These  sections  cover  many  immediate  needs,  such  as  machinery  and 
apparatus  for  making  sugar,  motors,  boilers,  locomotives,  traction 
engines,  torntables  and  trucks,  railway  carriages,  and  sewing  nuichines, 
trams,  vessels,  etc.  Omitting  these  sections,  the  general  reduction  of 
the  schedule  was  about  60  per  cent.  It  is  ahnost  impossible  to  figure 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  average  ad  valorem  of  this  rate, 
because  the  method  of  weighing  articles  iutroduc^es  all  sorts  of  uncer- 
tainties into  this  schedule.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  specific 
rates  of  duty  charged  in  this  schedule  be  all  changed  for  ad  valorem; 
that  the  rate  to  be  collected  on  group  1  (instruments,  which  include 
watches,  and  articles  of  luxury)  and  group  3  (carriages)  shall  be  40  per 
cent;  on  group  2  (apparatus  and  machines)  when  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar,  10  per  cent,  and  when  used  for  other  purposes  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Such  an  arrangement  will  at  once  abolish  the  inequalities 
pointed  out  in  the  16  sections  in  which  the  old  Spanish  rate  is  still 
retained,  and  at  the  same  time  simpliiy  the  administration  of  the  law. 

It  would  seem  to  your  commissioner  that  with  efficient  and  honest 
Ameiican  administration  of  the  custom-houses,  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  obliged  itself  to  give  to  Cuba,  there  should  be  no 
trouble  in  having  correct  invoices  for  all  articles  included  in  the  several 
groups  of  this  schedule.  Another  advantage  is,  it  would  give  a  reason- 
able rate  of  duty  both  for  the  sugar  factories  and  for  the  railway  com- 
panies of  the  island,  which  are  anxious  to  purchase  new  material  and 
assure  your  commissioner  that  with  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty  it  will  be 
purchased  in  the  United  States.  Under  existing  conditions  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  railways  of  Cuba,  which  have  been,  in  common  with 
all  other  forms  of  industry,  destroyed  in  a  large  measure— that  is  to  say, 
the  stations  have  been  burned,  the  bridges  torn  down,  the  tracks  torn 
up,  the  freight  cars  converted  into  peripatetic  block  houses  and  gen- 
erally devastated — to  replace  their  rolling  stock,  rebuild  their  bridges, 
depots.etc.,  relay  their  tracks,  and  resume  the  business  of  transporta- 
tion. Under  the  present  t.arifif  exacted  in  Santiago  and  other  ports  in 
possession  of  the  United  States,  the  duty  on  railway  material  is  very 
excessive,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  samples: 

Per  ton. 

Section  83.  Iron  And  steel  rails $8.50 

Section  86.  Wheels  and  axles 12.00 

Section  38.  Bridgework 18.00 

Section  44.  Bolt^  nnts,  and  washers 10.00 

Section  64.  Copper,  articles  not  mentioned 20. 00 

Section  244.  Locomotives 45.00 

Seetion245.  Tamtables 15.00 

Section  265.  Wagons 38.00 

A  good  locomotive  will  weigh  70  tons.  It  will  be  manifest  that  an 
ad  valorem  ratQ  will  better  relieve  these  industries  and  enable  them  to 
purchase  of  the  United  Stiites  several  million  dollars  worth  of  needed 
new  machinery  and  supplies  to  put  their  railways  in  good  condition 
again.  In  changing  the  method  of  collecting  the  duties  of  this  sched- 
ule firom  specific  to  ad  valorem  all  classifications  discriminating  as  to 
the  use  of  certain  articles  should  be  abolished.  This  practice  results 
in  endless  corruption.    For  example,  when  witnesses  testify  to  the  fact 
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that  the  daty  on  railway  eqaipinent  for  ose  exclusively  on  sagar  plan- 
tuitions  is  very  much  smaller  than  on  the  same  equipment  destined  to 
ordinary  railroad  use.  On  the  shipment  especially  referred  to  the  duty 
for  plantation  use  amounted  to  $2,(HM)  or  $3,(HK);  for  ordinary  railroad 
use,  $8,000  to  $10,000.    Your  Commissioner  quotes  from  a  witness: 

The  castom-hoase  official  at  the  port  where  this  merchandise  was  landed  stated 
that  he  was  obliged  to  enter  the  locomotive  and  cars  as  l»eing  for  geperal  railroad 
use ;  that  the  owner  wonld  have  to  pay  $10/)00  down  in  cash,  and  might  take  steps 
to  try  and  get  a  refund  later  on;  bat  that  if  the  som  of  $800  was  paid  to  kim  he 
would  at  once  enter  the  equipment  as  being  for  plantation  oses,  and  there  would  be 
only  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  duty  to  be  paid. 

The  witness  thus  concludes  this  story  of  corruption:  <<He  got  his 
ISOO.'^ 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  large  sugar  centrals — and  only  large  con- 
cerns have  their  own  railways — should  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  on  loco- 
motives and  railway  supplies  than  the  railway  companies  themselves. 
It  is  believed  the  reduction  of  duty  on  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case  and  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  smaller  sugar  plantations. 

Class  XII.— Meat,  Fish,  Butter,  and  Obbases. 

The  most  important  schedule  or  class  of  the  Ouban  tariff  is  Glass  XII, 
"Alimentary  substances.''  There  were  imported  into  Ouba  in  1895  $31,- 
170,389.98  worth  of  merchandise  under  this  schedule,  an  amount  slightly 
exceeding  half  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  the  island  for  that 
period.  The  tariff  policy  of  Spain  seems  to  have  been  the  reverse  of 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  United  States  in  the  framing  of  its  several 
tariffs,  namely,  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  duty  on  all  articles  of  gen- 
eral consumption  and  higher  rates  on  arti(*les  of  luxury.  Spain  reed- 
ized  that  the  people  of  Cuba  must  have  food,  and,  as  that  island  con- 
sumed large  quantities  of  food  which  was  not  produced  to  advantage 
in  the  island,  a  tariff  was  levie<l  with  a  view  of  compelling  the  people  of 
Cuba  to  pay  an  exacting  and  burdensome  revenue  upon  articles  of  daily 
consumption. 

The  reductions  made  by  a<lopting  the  "minimum  rate"  of  duty  in 
this  schedule  were  large,  averaging  61.5  per  cent.  If  these  compari- 
sons were  made  with  the  present  rate  in  force  on  nearly  all  the  products 
imported  into  Cuban  ports  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, the  reduction  would  be  at  least  two-thirds,  and  in  some  cases  75 
per  cent.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  in 
force  in  Santiago,  to  say  nothing  of  the  subset luent  admission  by  order 
of  the  President,  October  8,  of  cattle  free  of  duty,  was  an  immediate 
and  great  relief  to  the  starving  population  of  the  island.  Notwith- 
standing this  sweeping  re<luction,  the  schedule  us  adopted  contained 
many  high  rates,  many  classitications  which  failed  to  discriminate  in 
the  value  of  the  provisions,  thus  exacting  the  same  amount  of  duty 
from  articles  of  provisions  worth  10  cents  a  pound  as  from  articles  worth 
25  or  30  cents  a  pound.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  articles  in 
this  schedule,  such  as  wines,  spirits,  and  beer,  in  which  the  duty  Spain 
arranged  for  her  own  commodities  was  so  low  and  the  discriminating 
duty  against  foreign  countries  so  high  that  the  adoption  of  this  schedule 
by  the  United  States  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  discrep- 
ancies which  your  commissioner,  aided  by  the  testimony  and  statements 
made,  has  attempted  to  correct.  Note  the  following  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Fran  Figueras : 

In  regard  to  alcoholic  beverages,  wines,  liqoors,  beer,  and  cider,  classified  onder 
articles  283  to  289,  inclusive,  I  must  observe  that  the  reductions  made  in  their  fisTor 
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are  so  large  that  they  mnst  be  considered  nnneceRsary  and  even  dan^erons.  Taking 
bottled  beer  as  an  example,  I  calculated  two  liquidations  of  tbiH  article,  one  accord- 
ing to  the  Spanish  and  one  according  to  the  proposed  Aiiu  ric:in  tarifl'  law  : 

Article  288.  100  liters,  $6.30  and  $1.40;  total,  $7.70 $7,700 

Article  191.  Duty  on  wooden  cask,  15  kilos,  at  $1.60 240 

Article    10.  About  30  kilos  of  bottles,  $2  and  $0.30,  $2.30 690 

8.630 
$1  per  1,000  kilos  tax  of  unloading  on  145  kilos,  per  pound 145 

8.775 
20  per  cent  additional  tax 1.755 

10.530 

It  must  also  pay  the  beverage  tax  of  10^  cents  per  liter $10. 50 

20  per  cent  additional  tax 2.10 

12.600 

23.130 

These  $23.13  are  paid  in  the  following  manner: 

20  per  cent  in  silver,  $4,625,  at  66  per  cent 3.052 

80  per  cent  in  gold,  $4.625 18.505 

Then  10  i>er  cent  on  $21,  value  of  100  pounds,  $2.10,  at  10  per  cent 210 

21.767 
American  duty  ...'. 1.400 

Reduotion 20.367 

Now,  this  immense  reduotion,  which  is  about  the  same  for  all  the  other  beverages, 
is  in  favor  of  an  article  of  luxury,  while  articles  of  first  necessity  only  have  a  right 
to  enjoy  a  fairly  well  balanced  tariflf. 

In  tho  interest  of  a  fairly  well  balanced  tariff,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  redactions  made  on  these  articles,  which  range  from  41  to  81  per 
cent,  shidl  be  rescinded  and  a  redaction  (if  any  redaction  is  thoaght 
necessary)  of  abont  25  per  cent  be  made  for  the  entire  group  6,  with 
the  exception  of  olive  oil.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  extract  from 
an  invoice  that  there  is  a  very  heavy  consumption  tax  in  connection 
with  the  admission  of  liquor  into  Cuba.  It  is  not  possible  to  report  at 
this  time  on  the  advisability  of  the  retention  of  this  tax,  but  if  it  is 
not  retained  the  rate  of  duty  on  these  commodities,  if  reduced  25  per 
cent,  would  not  seem  to  be  unreasonable. 

The  Santiago  schedule,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  foods,  seems  to  be  satis- 
factory, as  note  the  following  from  an  exporter  of  flour,  John  Boyd,  jr. : 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  14th  instant,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  are  only 
interestea  in  flour  for  export,  and  consider  the  duty  of  $1.50  per  sack  of  200  pounds, 
in  Cuba,  on  this  product  benefioial  to  the  trade  and  low  enough  for  all  purposes. 
It  will  give  our  country  a  monopoly  of  this  article,  furnish  quite  an  income  lor  the 
new  government  to  be  established,  and  make  attempts  at  smuggling  or  evasion  of 
duties  unprofitable  and  unlikely. 

On  the  other  hand  there  have  been  some  requests,  but  nothing  like 
so  formidable  as  those  relating  to  cattle  and  agricultural  implements, 
asking  for  the  free  admission  of  provisions.  These  statements  and 
communications  have  generally  been  from  persons  who  have  not  given 
the  subject  of  the  Gaban  tariff  much  attention,  and  who  do  not  realize 
tbat  over  half  the  imports  of  that  country  are  from  this  schedule. 
Considerable  more  than  half,  if  we  include  Glass  X,  under  which  live 
animals  for  food  are  imported,  and  which  aggregated  $3,880,209.64, 
making,  together  with  Glass  XII,  a  total  of  over  $35,000,000.  For  this 
reason  it  would  be  impossil^le  to  follow  these  suggestions.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  possible  to  so  reconstruct  the  food  Bcli^\\i^  ^A\OTsvd^^NX» 
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more  equitable  in  its  classification  and  to  eradicate,  bo  for  as  possible, 
serious  discrepancies  in  rates.  Below  will  be  found  one  or  two  criti- 
cisms which  your  commissioner  found  to  be  just  and  all  of  which  have 
been  corrected.  The  representative  of  the  Armour  Packing  Company 
says: 

Kefening  to  the  Santiago  tariflf,  the  daty  Ib  too  high  opon  pork  and  lard  (section 
261).  Iu8t«ad  of  being  16.30  per  100  kiloe,  it  should  only  pay  aboat  $3  per  100  kUoe, 
becanse  yon  can  buy  lard  for  5  centa  a  pound  in  the  United  States  and  the  dnty  opon  it 
is  about  3  cents.    If  this  reduction  is  made,  there  will  be  a  great  importation  or  lard. 

Again,  firom  the  same  authority: 

Salt  meat  and  anything  that  has  a  valuation  of  5  or  6  cents  a  pound  should  not 
pay  more  than  $3  or  $4  per  100  kilos.  Hams  and  breakfast  bacon  could  stand  more 
than  lard.  There  are  ton  different  classifications  for  meat.  I  think  that  hams^ 
breakfast  bacon,  and  what  you  might  call  a  fiuer  class  of  packing-house  products 
should  stand  more  duty  than  a  common  product,  such  as  pickled  goods,  dry  atAt, 
lard,  greases,  etc. 

The  following,  from  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  indicates  another  class 
of  goods  which  should  be  properly  classified  and  bear  a  low  rate  of 

duty: 

We  should  like  to  have  you  do  your  utmost  in  the  interest  of  making  the  duty  on 
beef  and  pork  products  packed  in  barrels  and  cans  as  low  as  possible  in  Cuba.  Up 
to  four  or  five  years  ago  we  sold  quite  a  lot  of  canned  meats  in  Cuba,  bat  the  duty 
was  raised  so  that  it  Htopped  our  shipping  altogether. 

Louis  N.  Ohemidlin,  of  New  York^  referring  to  the  provision  schedule, 
says: 

In  looking  over  the  schedule  of  alimentary  substances  we  note  paragraph  261,  eor- 
ering  pork  and  lard,  including  bacon  (and  which  we  also  presume  oo\rers  ham  and 
other  smoked  meats,  as  we  do  not  s<^e  them  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  tariff);  we 
note  that  you  propose  to  charge  $6.30  per  100  kilos ;  this,  if  your  proposed  daties  are 
to  be  paid  in  silver  dollars,  is  not  excessive.  At  the  same  time  we  would  oall  yoor 
attention  that  it  is  a  higher  rate  than  any  other  that  you  mention  in  this  schedole^ 
and  as  pork  and  its  proilucts  are  much  cheaper  than  beef  and  other  meats,  we  oer- 
taioly  ao  not  think  it  should  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  We  also  note  that  butter 
is  to  pay  4.40  pesos  per  100  kilos,  and  as  buttur  is  rertainly  worth  in  this  market 
three  times  as  much  as  pure  lard,  we  certainly  think  it  should  pay  a  relatively 
higher  import  duty. 

The  above  extracts  are  only  samples  of  many  letters  and  statements 
received.  The  only  possible  way  to  improve  this  classification  was  by 
practically  framing  a  new  schedule  and  ende4^voring  to  make  the  rate 
of  duty,  though  specifically  levied,  average  alK)ut  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Under  this,  instead  of  having  two  classifications,  beef  (brine  or  salt) 
and  pork  at  82.78  |>er  100  (juintals,  and  bacon,  ham,  and  lard  at  $5.83, 
we  liave  five  classifications,  making: 

Beef  (brine  or  salt) tS.80 

Pork 2.8a 

Bacon 4^00 

Ham S.50 

Lard 8.80 

It  will  be  noted  that  beside  the  very  considerable  reductions  from  the 
old  Spanish  tarifi"  are  some  reductions  from  the  Santiago  rate,  bat  they 
are  levied  in  such  a  way  tliat  the  value  of  the  article  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  increased  rate  on  spirituous,  vinous,  and  malt  liqaors,  it  is 
believed,  will  make  an  improvement  in  this  schedule  which  would  be 
beneficial  alike  to  the  imi)orters  and  to  the  Cuban  consumers.  At  any 
rate,  outride  of  wines  and  liquors,  the  Cuban  consumer  will  know  that 
on  this  immediate  schedule  he  is  not  paying,  with  a  few  exoeptiooSi 
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over  25  per  cent  ad  valorem — in  some  cases  the  duties  being  slightly 
less,  and  only  in  one  or  two  exceptional  cases,  where  a  reduction  from 
a  very  large  Spanish  rate — namely,  flour— does  it  pay  over  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Two  interesting  communications  in  connection  with  this  schedule  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix,  one  from  Mr.  Trelles,  of  Oienfuegos,  who 
strongly  urges,  for  reasons  which  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  that  there 
shall  be  no  further  reduction  in  the  item  of  jerked  beef;  the  other  from 
Mr.  Jesus  Cowley,  of  Ilavana,  who  thinks  that  with  free  olive  oil  he 
could  build  up  an  important  manufacturing  industry.  Crude  olive  oil 
has  therefore  been  made  free  and  no  reiluction  has  beeu  made  in  the 
case  of  jerked  beef,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  arguments  submitted  by 
Mr.  Trelles  are  worthy  of  consideration.  The  admission  of  cattle  at  a 
nominal  rate  of  duty  into  Cuban  ports  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  peo[)le  of  that  island  cheap  food 
from  Mexico  and  South  America.  This,  together  with  large  reductions 
in  duty  on  flour  and  other  necessaries,  not  only  gives  the  people  of 
Cuba  cheap  food,  but  gives  them  the  best  food  for  recuperative  pur- 
X>oses.  It  is  estimated  that  the  importation  of  800,000  quintals  of  jerked 
beef  displaces  an  enormous  amount  of  stock  that  would  otherwise  be 
raised  in  the  market. 

In  the  fields  of  Cuba  can  be  raised,  almost  without  the  aid  of  man- 
kind, as  Mr.  Trelles  says,  cattle  to  take  the  place  of  this  jerked  beef, 
which  is  dry  and  salt  and  the  consumption  of  which  requires  the  use  of 
enormous  quantities  of  water,  on  account  of  the  thirst  which  it  pro- 
duces, and  brings  with  it  anemia  to  the  population.  It  is  estimated 
that  Cuba  could  economize  by  raising  its  own  beef  from  six  to  seven 
million  dollars  every  year.  Added  to  this  the  country  would  produce 
from  700,000  to  800,000  hides,  as  well  as  the  tallow,  hair,  horns,  hoofs, 
etc.,  which  would  give  the  basis  for  several  industries.  It  is  estimated 
that  if  Cuba  would  take  up  its  own  cattle  farms,  from  300,000  to  400,000 
caballerias  of  land  (caballeria,  33  acres)  could  be  used.  Each  of  these 
cattle  farms  would  fnrnish  wood,  honey,  bees,  butter,  cheese,  vegetables, 
corn,  and  a  thousand  lesser  products,  including,  of  course,  some  tobacco 
and  sugar  cane. 

Thus  employment  could  be  found  for  several  hundred  thousand 
Cuban  families  in  lighter  farming  than  the  exclusive  raising  of  sugar 
cane.  The  climate,  being  tropical,  requires  that  meat  be  used  fresh, 
and  by  the  million  and  a  half  inhabitants,  says  Mr.  Trelles,  there  should 
be  consumed  at  least  one-half  pound  each,  say  5,000  quintals,  per  diem. 
This  gentleman  estimates  that  the  importation  of  jerked  beef  displaces 
700,000  head  of  cattle.  It  is  difficult  to  read  this  testimony  without 
being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  great  benefits  arising  from  the 
President's  order  admitting  cattle  free  of  duty  would  be  neutralized  by 
the  free  admission  or  the  further  reduction  of  the  duty  on  jerked  beef. 
Mr.  Trelles,  it  will  be  noted,  requests  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  but  as  the 
rate  adopted  in  the  Santiago  tariff  is  substantially  the  Spanish  rate — 
namely,  $3.96 — it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  leave  it  as  it  is. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Cuba  a  generation  ago  exported  100,000,000 
pounds  of  coffee,  and  that  it  produces  a  very  fine  grade  of  this  impor- 
tant article,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  restore  the  duty  on  coffee  to 
the  maximum  Spanish  rate.  This  should  have  a  tendency  to  encourage 
coffee  production  in  Cuba.  Natives,  especially  Cubans  living  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  as  a  rule  use  the  coffee  produced  in  the  country. 
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Class  XIII.— Miscellaneous. 

Under  Glass  XIII, '^Miscellaneons  goods,"  $1,115,156^1  worth  of 
gorxls  were  imported  into  Cuba  daring  1895.  No  complaints  or  sug- 
gestions have  been  received  that  would  seem  to  warrant  any  changes, 
and  the  schedule  is  left  as  adopted  in  the  Santiago  tarifL 

Class  XIV.— Tobaooo. 

Tobacco,  however,  the  importation  of  which  was  prohibited  under 
the  Spanish  tariff,  has  been  taken  out  of  Schedule  XIII,  as  its  impor- 
tance would  seem  to  demand  separate  classification.  The  duty  on 
tobacco  as  provided  by  the  law  of  August  8, 1898,  for  ports  in  Cuba  in 
I)08session  of  the  United  States  was  sStogether  too  low  to  prevent  the 
importation  into  Cuba  of  inferior  grades  of  tobacco  and  its  reexporta- 
tion as  <^  Cuban  tobacco."  The  proposed  tariff  largely  increases  the 
rate  and  it  is  believed  will  effectually  prevent  any  dishonest  practices 
of  this  kind.  A  large  amount  of  testimony  and  many  valuable  state- 
ments from  the  tobacco  and  cigar  industries  of  Cuba  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix  to  this  report  Together  they  comprise  a  fhll  treatise  on 
this,  the  second  great  Cuban  industry.  The  question  of  export  duty 
on  Cuban  tobacco  is  also  one  of  considerable  importance  to  the  planter 
and  has  been  carefully  considered.  Export  duties  are  un-American  and 
against  the  general  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  necessity  of  revenue  a  flat  recommendation  for  their  total  abolition 
would  be  made.  Under  present  conditions  the  export  duty  has  been 
reduced  more  than  two-thirds  on  Havana  tobacco,  and  as  an  expediency 
measure  it  is  hoped  this  will  meet  the  views  of  the  Cuban  planters. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BoBBRT  P.  PoBTBB,  Ckmmiisioner. 
Hon.  Lyman  J.  Oaob, 

Secretary  of  the  Treoiurffy  Washington^  D.  O. 

November  15, 1898. 


Exhibit. 

Tariff  ickedulet  of  ou$tom9  dutie$  for  ports  in  Cuha^  showing  iks  raU  imposei  (f  tks  Sjpmish 

for  goods  entering  Cuba  from  other  countries  than  Spain,  the  rats  aioptod  op  theUmiisi 

States  on  August  8,  1898,  for  porU  in  Cuba  in  the  possession  of  tko  United  Stmtos,  ths 

percentage  of  reduction  made  bjf  the  latter  rate,  and  the  rate  proposod  in  tho 

tions  of  which  this  is  an  exhibit. 


Rats 

Old  rate 

orijgi- 

naiSj 

adopted 

United 

States 

foraU 

im- 

forsU 
im- 

ports. 

ezeept 
Span- 
ish.* 

Ifett* 
eeatege 

of 
redae- 

tkn. 

xfopesia 
rate. 

porta. 

Class  I.— Stoiiss,  babtbs.  orbs,  glass,  ahd  cbramic 

PBODUCTS. 

Group  I  ^Stones  a$Ul  earths  employed  <n  buHditiy,  arts,  and 

manti/aetures. 

I  Hsrbl6,jMpw,aDd  slAbsster; 

a.  In  tne  roagh  or  In  dreM«d  pisoes,  squared  or  pre- 

pared for  shaping,  O.  W 100  kilos.. 

b.  Slaim,  plates,  or  steps  of  say  dimension,  polished  or 

Pesos. 

PiMet. 

DoOan. 

0.90 

0.60 

44.4 

•lM 

notiG.W 100  kilos- 

160 

LOO 

00 

LH 

•Thii  does  not  Inelade  addltlanal  datlea  of  10  par  tent  and  proflslOMl  dattoo  WfM 
taxes*'  stnee  signing  of  protoeoL 
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Tariff  ichedulei  ofeustomi  duties  far  ports  in  CubOt  ffc— Continued. 


Class  I.— Stokis,  baktbs,  ores,  glass,  akd  ckbamio 

PBODUCTS— CoDtinaed . 

Gboup  1. — Stofut  and  eartkt  emplcy^d  in  buiiding,  arU^  and 

manv/actur§§^-CantbkJi9d, 

1  Marble,  Jssper,  and  aUbaster—Contliraed. 

«.  Sonl^arM,  high  snd  bM-reliefs,  tmm,  urns,  sod 
umfiax  articlM  for  honiie  decoratioDS . .  lOU  kilos . . 

d.  Wrought  or  chialod  into  all  other  articlea,  polished 

or  not,  T 100  kilos.. 

2  SioDfla,  other,  nataral  or  artificial : 

a,  Unwroaght,  O.W 100  kilos.. 

b.  Slabs,  plates,  or  stei>B,0.  W do — 

e.  Wroaght  into  all  otner  articles.  T do — 

t  Earths  emploved  in  manafactares  ana  arts :  Cement,  lime, 

and Wpsam. G.  W 100  kilos.. 

4  O jpsnm  mannfactnred  into  articles : 

a,  SUtaettes,T 100 kilos.. 

b.  Articles,  other,  T do — 

Obodp  t^Sekitts,  Htumsnt,  and  their  d§rivath«a. 

6  Tar  and  mineral  pitch,  asphalts,  bitumens,  and  schists,  O. 

W 100  kilos.. 

7  01eoniq>htha,  crude  natural  petroleum,  and  crude  oiln  de> 

rived  from  schists,  O.W 100  kilos.. 

•■  Crude  petroleum,  to  bo  used  exclusively  in  the  man- 
ufiMtnre  of  illuminating  gas  and  only  at  gas 
works  in  Cuba,  said  gas  works  to  bs  subieot  to 
Inspection  by  tne  customs  authorities,  and  to  be 
used  for  bo  other  purpose,  provided  that  the 
importer  gives  such  iMmd  as  may  be  regarded  nec- 
essary by  the  acting  collector.  G.  W. . .  100  kilos. . 

5  Petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils,  rectified  or  refined,  des- 

tined to   illumination;   benzine,  gasoline,  and 
mineral  oils  not  specially  mentioMd;  vaneline, 

O.W 100  kilos.. 

•.  A  inroduetflroro  petroleum  known  under  the  name  of 
cordage  oil,  imported  by  and  ns«d  excluoively 
for  cordage  works  in  their  manufacture  of  rope 
and  cordage,  provided  that  the  importation  oe 
made  at  tne  oireot  demand  of  the  prenidnnt  of 
the  cordage  eompany,  and  that  the  lattor  sub- 
mit their  works  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of 
the  customs  authorities  end  that  the  importer 


give  such  bond  as  may  be  regarded  necessary  by 
the  seting  collector.  O.W lOOUlos.. 


Oboup  i.— Ortf. 
9  Ores, O.W lOOkUos.. 

Obouf  b,-^OtyttaU  and  glass, 

10  Common  or  ordinary  hollow  glassware;  electric  insulators, 

T.  (common  bottles  of  glass  or  earthenware  in- 
tended to  contain  beer,  rum,  and  sparkling  wines, 
manufictured  with  native  firuit,  and  garrafones 
or  demyohns  and  syphons  to  contain  mineral, 
earbonaied,  or  seltser  waters,  shall  ei^joy  a  re- 
bate of  sixty  per  cent  of  the  duties  stipulated  in 
this  number  when  imported  and  declared  in  the 
costom-honse  by  the  manuflMSturers  of  said  bev- 
erages)  100  kilos.. 

11  Crystal,  and  glass  imitating  erystal : 

a.  Articles,  onfeiSBgmved,  or  gilt,  T do 

b,  Arttoiss,  other,  T do 


Old  rate, 
for  all 

im- 
ports, 

except 
8))an- 
ish.* 


Petot. 

6.80 

4.00 

.40 
1.50 
2.60 

1.10 

8.00 
2.00 


1.10 
8.08 


6.20 


Kate 
origi- 
nally 


Per- 


«l«jP'«^  centagel 
UnUed 


SUtes 
for  all 

im- 
ports. 


.20 


2.30 

28.00 
14.00 


Petot. 
3.10 

2.00 

.20 

.00 
1. 00 

.60 

3.00 
.75 


1.10 
3.08 


6.20 


.20 


.80 

10.00 
6.40 


of 
rwl  ac- 
tion. 


40.6 

50 

6) 

61.5 

45.5 

62.5 
62.5 


87 

64.3 
63.8 


Propoflod 
rate. 


Dollar  t. 

3.10 

2.00 

Fne. 

.5») 
1.00 

.00 

3.00 
.75 


.GO 
1.40 


.70 


4.70 


2.35 


.10 


*  This  dsss  BSt  laetsds  sdiltlMMl  dittos  of  10  per  rent  and  proTlsioaal  dalles  levied 
**  ilMs  iifBlBf  si  frttossL 
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Tariff  Bchedule$  of  custom$  duties  forporU  in  Cubay  etc. — Continned. 


Old  rate 
fur  all 

im- 
porta, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 


Rate 

orii 

nal 


Per- 


~«\M:?*^  cenuge 


by 
United 
Stat4«a 
foraU 

im- 
ports. 


Class  I.— Stones,  earths,  orbs,  glass,  axd  ceramic  prod- 
ucts— ContinutHl. 

Group  5.—Cryitals  and  ^Iom— Continued. 

12  Plato  glaaa  and  cryntal : 

a.  8lab«  for  paving  and  roofing,  T 100  kiloa . . 

b.  For  windowH  or  in  other  articles,  provided   they 

be  neither  polished,  beveled,  engraved,  nor  an- 
nealed, T 100  kilos.. 

e.  Window^glass  set  in  lead  and  polished,  or  beveled 
plate  glass.  T lUO  kilos.. 

d.  Articles  engraved  or  annealed,  T    do — 

13  Glass  and  crysta^^  tinned,  silvered,  or  coatt'd  with  other 

metals : 

a.  Common  mirrors  not  exceeding  2  mm.  in  thickness, 

covered  with  red  or  dark  mercarial  vaminh.  T, 
100  kilos.. 

b.  Mirrors,  other,  not  beveled,  T do  — 

e.  Mirrors,  bevele«1,  T do — 

14  Glass  and  crvstal  in  stataettes,  flower  standi  and  vases, 

ana  similar  articles  for  toilet  purposes  and  house 
decoration;  spectacle  and  watch  glasses,  imita- 
tions of  precioos  or  fine  stones :  enamel,  T .  k  ilos . . 

15  Incandescent  electric  lamps,  mounted  or  not hundred.. 

16  Tiles,  bricks  and  roofing  tiles  of  clay,  not  glased,  for 

bo ilding  purposes,  f^imaces,  etc.,  articles  of  fire 

clay,  G.  W 100  kilos.. 

Proposed  elasslfleatiOR  to  replace  parairrsph  16: 

Bricks  of  clay,  aot  glased,  for  b«lldlRg  parposes, 
fkmaces,  etc.,  artlelea  of  Are  clay,  G.  W., 
100  kilos 

RooflRg  tiles  of  clay,  Rot  glased,  for  balldiag  par- 
poses,  per  soaare  (10  by  10  flpet)  

17  Slabs,  tiles,  ceramic  tiles,  glased  roofing  tiles,  or  conduits, 

of  clay,  cement,  or  stoneware,  G.  \V..IOO  kilos.. 
Proposed  elasslflcatlon  to  replace  paragraph  17: 

slabs  or  condalts  of  <'ls79  glased  or  anglazed,  re- 

■lent  or  stoneware,  G.  W 100  kilos.. 

Ceramic  tiles  of  all  kinds  and  glased  roofing  tiles, 

per  soaare  (10  by  10  fret) 

18  Hollow  ware,  glazed  or  not,  of  clay  or  stoneware: 

a.  Household  and  kitchen  utensils,  T 100  kilos.. 

b.  Dishon  or  other  articles,   provided  that  they   be 

neither  gilt,  painted,  nor  ornamented  in  relief, 
T  (common  bottles  of  earthenware,  to  contain 
beer,  etc.,  are  provided  for  under  paragraph  10) 
100  kilos.. 

f.  Articles,   gilt,  painted,  or  ornamented   in  relief, 

T 100  kilos.. 

10  Hollow  ware  or  dishes  of  faience : 

a.  Neither  painted,  gilt,  nor  in  relief,  T do 

6.  Gilt,  painted,  or  with  ornaments  in  relief,  T.. do 

20  Hollow  ware  or  dinhes  of  porcelain : 

a.  Neither  painteil,  gilt,  nor  in  relief,  T ..do 

b.  Painted,  gilt,  or  with  ornaments  in  relief,  T.  .dn 

21  Statuettes,  flower  standfi,  and  vases,  high  and  has-reliefH, 

articles  for  toilet  purposes  and  house  decoration, 
of  fine  clay,  faience,  stoneware,  porcelain,  or 
bisque,  T kilog.. 


Class  II.— Metalh  avd  all  MAirupArTURKs  in  which  metal 

ENTERS  AS  A  PRINCIPAL  ELEMENT. 

Group  l.—Oold^  silver,  and  platinvm,  and  alloy n  of  these  metals. 

22  Gold  and  platinum  in  Jewelry  or  goldsmiths'  war«^s,  with 

or  without  prtHrioiis  stoueM  or  pearU ;  jewelry  or 
wares  of  silver,  with  precious  stones,  pearls,  and 
seed  pearls,  not  set,  N.  W hectogram . , 

23  Gk)ld  or  platinum  wrought  in  articles,  other,  of  all  kinds, 

N.W hectogram.. 


Pesos. 
8.30 


6.  go 

9.80 
19.  GO 


20.00 
30.00 
30.00 


1.15 
3.00 


1.00 


1.50 


Psfcn. 
1.65 


3.40 

4.00 
8.00 


aoo 

12.50 
15.00 


.55 

8.00 


.80 


.50 


2.00 


13.85 

14.50 

8.85 
16.00 

14.50 
23.35 


.47 


.75 


7.50 
2.80 


3.00 

4.00 

3.00 
4.50 

4.00 
5.00 


.12 


7.60 
2.80 


of 
reduc- 
tion. 


Proposed 
rate. 


50 


50 

50.2 
50.2 


60 

5a3 

58.3 


52.2 


70 


66.6 


62.5 


78.3 

72-4 

66.1 
7L0 

72.4 
78.6 

74.5 


DoUars. 

1.65 


8.40 


4.00 
0.80 


10.00 
15.00 
l&OO 


.56 
2.50 


•St 
1.00 


.00 
t.00 

.80 


5.54 

5.9 

3.50 
140 

5.» 
9l30 


181 


*Thls  does  Rot  Inelade  additional  daties  of  10  per  eeat  aad  proTlstoaal  4mtlo«  Isvtoi 
tBxeg"  timee  slgalag  of  protocol. 
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Tariff  $chedule»  of  customs  duties  for  ports  in  Cuba,  etc. — Continned. 


Old  rate 
fur  all 

im- 
ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 


Class  II.— Mxtals  and  all  MAKurAcruBEs  nr  which  mktal 
K5TBB8  AS  A  PBIHCIPAL  KLEMCNT— Continued. 

Gsoup  l.—Oold^  silver^  and  platinum,  and  attoys  of  these 

metals    Continued. 

24  Silver,  in  ingots,  bars,  plates,  sheets,  or  powder,  N.  W., 

kilos 

25  Jewelry  or  wares  of  silver,  without  precioas  stonos  or 

pearls,  N.  W he(*tograni . . 

26  Silversmiths*  wares,  other,  of  ail  kinds,  and  platinum  in 

ingototN.W kilos.. 

27  Plate,N.W do... 

Groitp  2.—CaH  iron. 

28  Pipi,G.W 100  kilos.. 

29  Articles  not  coated  or  ornamented  with  another  metal  or 

porcelain,  neither  polished  nor  tamed : 
a.  Bars,  beams,  plates,  grates  for  furnaces,  oolnmM^.and 

pipes,G.  W H'      ilos.. 

6.  Labric«ting  boxes  for  railway  tracks  and  lui  i  inges 

and  railway  chairs, G.  W lOU  kilos.. 

e.  Articles,  other,  G.W do — 

30  Articles  of  all  kinds  not  coated  or  ornamented  with  an> 

other  metal  or  porcelidn,  polished  or  turned,  T, 
100  kilos 

31  Articles  of  all  kinds,  enameled,  gilt,  tinned,  or  coattni  or 

ornamented  with  other  metals  or  porcelain,  T, 
lOOUlos 


Gboup  Z.-~Wrought  ircn  and  stsel. 

32  Iron,  soft  or  wrooght,  in  ingots  or  **tochos;"  steel  in  in> 

ffots,G.W lOOkUos.. 

33  Wroii^ihtlron  or  steel,  roiled: 

a.  RailmG.W do... 

b.  Bars  of  all  kinds,  including  rods,  tires,  boons,  and 

bsams,G  W 100  kiloM.. 

s.  Bars  of  all  kinds  of  fine  cracible  steel,  G.  W., 

100  kilos 

84  Sheets  rolled— 

a.  Neither  polished  nor  tinned,  of  8  mm.  and  more  in 

thickness,  G.  W 100  kilos.. 

b.  Neither  polished  nor  tinned,  of  less  than  3  mm.  in 

thickness,  and  hoop  iron,  G.  W lOU  kilos. . 

e.  Tinned,  and  tin  plate,  G.W do.... 

d.  Polished,  oorrngated,  perforated,  cold  rolled,  gal- 

vanized or  not,  and  bands  of  polished  hoop  iron, 
G.W 100  kilos.. 

35  Wrought  iron  or  steel: 

Cast  in  pieces,  in  the  rongh,  neither  polished,  tamed, 
nor  a4Jast«d,  weighing,  each— 

a.  25  kilos  or  more,  G.W 100  kilos.. 

b.  Less  than  25  kilos,  G.W do 

36  Cartt  in  pieces,  finished— 

a.  Wheels  weighing  more  than  100  kilos,  fish  plates, 

chairs,  sleepers,  and  straisht  axles,  springs  for 
railways  and  tramways,  mbricating  boxen,  (r. 
W lOOkilow.. 

b.  Wheels  weighing  100  kilos  or  less;  springs,  other 

than  for  railways  and  tramways ;  bent  axles  and 
cranks,  G.W 100  kilos.. 

37  Pipes— 

a.  Corersd  Willi  sheet  brass,  G.W do.... 

6.  Other,  galvanised  or  not,  G.W do.... 

38  Wire,  galvanised  or  not— 

a.  2  mm.  or  more  in  diameter,  T do.... 

b.  More  than  |  and  ap  to  2  mm.  in  diameter,  T .  do 

e.  i  mm.  or  less  in  oiametsr  and  wire  covered  with 

any  kind  of  tissue.  T 100  kilos.. 

89  In  large  pieces,  composed  of  bsrs  or  l>ars  snd  sheets  fas- 
tened by  means  of  rivets  or  screws ;  the  same  nn- 
riveted,  pwforated,  or  cut  to  measure  for  bridges, 
frames,  and  other  buildings,  G.  W 100  kilos . . 

*This  d«M  Bst  teelids  idittlOBBl  ditles  of  10  per  eent  and  proi\s\OBa\  d%U«%  Ui\«^  ia^^iivc 
"  siBce  rifalag  «f  protoeoL 


Bate 
orlci- 
nsHy       p 

"l°P;^Ventage 

Unfted '      *»' 


SUt«s 
foraU 

im. 
ports. 


Pe«o^.     Pesos. 

2. 60        2. 00 

I 

1.50  !      1.50 


reduc- 
tion. 


l*mj»o  cd 
rato. 


8.00 
2.40 


50 


1.20 

.75 
2.25 


3.60 
5.80 

1.00 

.85 

2.40 

4.10 

2.90 

3.45 
4.00 

3.90 


2.60 
8.70 


1.20 


4.20 

4.15 
3.60 

8.25 
4.05 

5.10 


4.00 


8.00 
1.20 


.20 


50 


60 


Ddlarn. 

2.  CO 

1.50 

H.OO 
li.40 


.10 


.60 

50 

.75 
.75 

''66.*c' 

1.20 

66.0 

1.80 

69 

.40 

60 

.85 

.90 

62.5 

1.50 

63.4 

1.10 

62.1 

1.20 
1.50 

05.2 
67.4 

1.30 

66.6 

1.00 
1.35 

61.5 
63.5 

1.20 

1.40 

66.6 

1.40 
1.40 

66.3 
61.1 

1.00 
1.30 

60.2 
67.9 

1.60 

68.6 

1.80 

65 

.50 


.3.'> 


1 5 


1.20 
2.30 

.40 
.425 

.90 
1.00 

1.10 

1.20 
1.50 

1.30 


1.00 
1.35 


.CO 


1.40 

1.40 
1.40 

1.00 
1.30 

1.00 


1.80 
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Tariff  Bchednlet  of  ou$iam$  duties  for  port^  in  Cmba,  etc. — Continned. 


CLABS  II.— Mi.TALS  and  all  MANUPACTURES  III  WHICH  METAL 
KNTKU8  A8  A  PKINCIFAL  KLKMCVT— CouUnued. 

Gboup  3.—  Wrought  iron  and  »Uel— Continued. 


moonni^, 
.lOOkUut. 


40  Anchors,    chains   for   reaseU   or    marhinea, 

R witches,  and  signal  disks.  G.  W.... 

41  Wire  f;auxe: 

a.  Up  to  20  thn^ads  per  inch.  T do.... 

b.  Ot  20  thresdn  or  nion»  p«*r  inch,  T do... 

42  (.'ables,  fencing  (barbed    wire*),  and   netting,   famltare 

Hpringe.G.  W 100  kiioa. 

43  Tools  and  iniplenients: 

a.  Agricultural;  ham  men  and  an  vilA,G.  W.  100  kilns.. 
6.  Flue,  for  arts,  trades,  and  prulVsiiious,  of  crucible 
steel,  T 100  kilos. 

c.  Other,!' do... 

44  Screws,  nuts,  bolts,  washers,  and  rivets;  Parirtian  and 

similar  tacks, T lUO  kilos.. 

45  KaiU.  clasp  nails,  and  brads,  T do.... 

40  hucklfH: 

a.  (iilt,  silvered,  ornickeled,T kilog.. 

6   Other,  T do 

47  Needles,  newing  or  embniidering,  pinn.  and  pens;  pieces 

of  cloi'k  workf*.  X.  W icilog.. 

48  Crochet  hooks  and  th<<  like:  hooks,  hairpins,  and  surgical 

i nstruni«>ntH,  N.  W kUog . . 

49  Cutlery  of  all  kinds;   tailors'  scissors;     side  amis  and 

pieces  for  same,  T kilog.. 

50  Fireuim^: 

a.  liarreU.  unflniHlie<1,  for  portable  arms,  O.  W.. kilog.. 

b.  Small  anuH.  such  as  pistols  and  revolvers,  also  thmr 

detached  pieces,!' kilog.. 

e.  Sportinc  guns,  muzzle  loading,  and  detached  parts 
thereof,!' kilog.. 

d.  Urcccli-louding,    and    detached    parts   thereof,    T, 

kilog 

51  Manufactures  of  tin  nlate.T 100  kilos.. 

Wmught  iron  or  Htcel: 

52  Articles  of  nil  kimltt  not  sp<K*inlly  mf'ntioued.  common, 

even  coat«*d  with  lead,  tin,  or  sine,  or  painted  or 
varnished: 

a.  In  which  shi^t  predominates,  T 100  kiloa.. 

b.  In  which  »lie<'t  uoej*  not  predominate, T do.... 

53  Articles  of  all  kinds  not  s|>eci:illy  mentioned,  fine.  i.  6., 

polislted,  enameled,  c«mted  with  porcelain,  nickel, 
or  other  metali*  (with  the  exception  of  lead,  tin, 
or  sine),  or  with  ornaments,  borders,  or  parts  of 
other  metals,  or  combined  with  glass  or  earthen 
ware: 

a.  In  which  sheet  predominatee,  T 100  kilos.. 

b.  In  which  sheet  does  not  predominate do.... 

Gboup  i.— Copper,  and  alloy t  of  common  nutaU  with  copper 

{brau,  bronze,  etc.). 

54  Copper  scales,  copper  of  first  fu.tion,  old  copper,  brass, 
65  Copper  and  alloys  of  w>piw»r,  in  ingots,  G.  W 


etc.,  G.  W 100  kilos. 

Uopper  ai                           •  t      - 
50  ICoIIhI  in  b.irn  of  all  kinds,  G.  W do.... 

57  Kolled  in»hects,G.  W do 

58  Wire,  galvanized  or  not: 

a.  I  millimeter  and  more  in  di.tmeter,  T do.... 

b.  Less  than  1  millimet«*r  in  diameter,  T do.... 

e.  Gilt,  silverwl,  or  nickeled,  T kilog.. 

69  "Wire  covered  with  tisNues  or  insulating  materials;  con- 
ducting cables  for  electricity  over  public  thor- 
oughfares, T 100  kilos.. 

60  Wire  gauze: 

a.  Up  to  100  threads  perinchT 100  kilos.. 

b.  Or  100  threads  or  more  per  inch,  T kilog.. 

61  Pipes,  bearings,  plates  fur  fireplaces,  and  lK)iler  makers' 

warea  partially  wrought,  G.  W 100  kilos.. 

*Thlii  doea  wot  Inrlade  additional  datiea  of  10  per  cent  and  prorlilonftl  4ntlM  Isrtoi 
tMxeg  **  Biuee  aJgnlaf  of  protocol. 


Old  rata 
foraU 

im. 
porta, 

except 
Span- 
lab.* 

Rate 

rx 

adopted 

Un^ 
SUtea 
foraU 

im- 
ports. 

ontage 

iwl  ac- 
tion. 

Pesos. 
1.65 

Pe»o§. 
1.65 

6.50 
.16 

2.00 
.06 

00.2 
02.6 

S.10 

1.00 

•7.7 

.80 

.80 

20.00 
&00 

8.00 
2.50 

00. 
68.8 

4.20 
8. 25 

1.00 
1.00 

70.2 
00.2 

.S5 
.225 

.20 
.16 

42.0 
83.8 

.70 

.00 

14.8 

.00 

.80 

60 

.80 

.40 

80 

.40 

.25 

87.6 

2.00 

LOO 

60 

1.20 

.00 

60 

OOO 
10.90 

2.60 
8.00 

68.8 

73.6 

7.40 
6.80 

2.00 
LOO 

73 
68.0 

8.50 
7.60 

2.60 
2.60 

70.8 
018 

7.00 

8.90 

11.70 

14.00 

S.00 
4.00 
4.50 
6.00 

67.1 
65 

01.6 
OLO 

14.50 

16.60 

1.00 

4.00 

4.00 

.60 

72.4 
76.9 
80 

15.00 

16.00 

16.60 
.35 

6.00 
.10 

08.0 
7L4 

9.66 

0.66 

Piopoa  d 


O.80 

2.06 
.08 

LOO 


8.60 
2.80 

L50 
L0» 

.20 
.15 


.46 

.26 
LOI 

.80 

2. 59 

4.W 


8.00 
100 


OwOO 
100 


100 
4.00 
ISO 
100 

100 
100 

.50 
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.u 
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Tarijf  $€k€duU9  ofcu$tom$  dmtiet  for  porU  in  Cuba,  eto.— Coutinued. 


Old  rate 
for  all 
im- 
porta, 
except 
Hpan 
iah.* 


Claw  II.— Hstalb  axd  all  MAHurAeruBis  nr  which  mbtal 
BrrKBS  AS  A  PRorciPAL  ILBMBIIT— Continued. 

Gbodp  4. — Cfopptr^  a«uf  oOoyt  <if  eammon  meials  oiith  eopptr 
(brasg,  frroNM,  «te.)— Continuad. 

62  Naila  and  tnoks: 

a.  OUt,8aT«nd,orniekaIed,T kilog. 

6.  OUmt,  T do... 

83  Pinaor pena, K.W do 

Ooppar  and  alloya  of  copper : 
M        Artiolea  not  apeoiauy  mentioned,  Tiraiahed  or  not,  T, 

kilog 

65        Artielea  nli,  sUTacad,  or  nickeled,  not  apecially  men- 
tioned, T .kilog. 

Obouf  6.— OOar  «Mtab  and  (JMr  oUoy*. 

66Mercnx7,O.W kilog. 

Nickel,  alnrniniom,  and  alloya  IwTing  for  a  baaia  theae 
metala: 

67  In  lompa  or  ingota,  O.  W lOOkiloa.. 

Tin  and  alloya  thereof  x 

68  In  lumpa  or  ingota,  O.  W do 

Zino,  lead,  and  other  metala  not  apedally  mentioned,  aa 


well  aa  their  aUoya: 

O.W lOOkiloa. 

c^aliu 
70        In  oara,  aheeta,'  pipea,  and  wixe^  O.W do... 


In  lompa  or  ingota, 
Nickel,  aluminium,  and  their  alloya: 


,  ..do. 


Tin  and  alloya  thereof: 
71        In  bare,  aheeta,  pipea,  and  wire,  O.  W. . 
Zinc,  lead,  and  other  metala: 

73  In  bare,  aheeta,  pipea,  and  wire,  O.  W do... 

78  Tin  hammered  in  thin  kiavea  (tin  foO)  and  eapaulea  for 

bottlea,T kUog.. 

Nickel  or  alumininm,  and  their  aUoya : 

74  Artiolea  of  aUkinda.T do 

Tin  and  alloys  thereof  (Britannia  metal,  etc) : 

75  Articles  of  all  klnda.T do 


76  Zino,  lead,  and  other  metala,  and  their  alloya: 

a.  Articles,  gilt,  aUTersd,  or  nickeled,  T do — 

».  Artldss, other, T do.... 

Oboup  6.— WatUi  and  Morics. 

77  Jniings,  shsTings,  onttings  of  iron  or  ateel,  and  other 

wastea  of  eaat  iron,  or  firom  the  mannfactnre  of' 
common  metals,  fit  <mly  for  reamelting,  O.  W., 
lOOkiloa 

78  Soorimreaulting from  theamelting of  orea,  Q.  W.IOO kiloa. . 


Class  UL— SuBsrAiiois  bmplotbd  m  phabmaot  avd  ohhm- 

tCAL  DfDDSTBIlS,  AMD  PBOOUOn  OOMPOSID  OP  THIS!  BI7B- 

Gboup  l^—MmpU  dnt^M, 

79  Olesginona seeda, coprs, or  eooosnnta, O. W lOOkiloa.. 

80  Beainaandguma: 

a.  ColoMianj,  pltoh,  and aimilarptodncta,  Q^.  W. .do — 

b.  Spirito  of^torpentitte,  T do — 

e.  Caoutohooo  and  gutta-perohs,  raw  or  melted,  in 

lompe,0.  W lOOkiloe... 

81  Xztracta  of  licwioe,  camphor,  aloes,  and  other  aimilar  Teg* 

etableJakMa,(}.W lOOkiloa.. 

83  Opium, O.W kiloa.. 

84  Other  aimple  regatable  produota  not  apecially  mentioned, 

67w .VT....... 100  kiloa.. 

85  Animal  produota  em^yed  Uk  medicine,  not  apecially  men* 

tioned,O.W.. IbO  kiloa.. 

86  Natarsl  colore,  in  powder  sr  la  lumpa  (ochen,  eto.),  O.  W., 

100  kilos 


Petot. 
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.40 
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1.00 

14.00 

7.00 

1.50 

.035 

.60 

.60 

.30 
.16 


Per. 
centago 

reduc- 
tioD. 


.80 
.06 


2.00 

1.00 
2.60 

6.00 

6.26 

.25 

2.80 

2.75 

1.80 

.60 


60 
60 
67.1 


66.6 
72.7 


60 

60 

0.7 

58.8 

62.5 

60 

87.5 

83.3 

53.8 
60 


81 
*63' 


41.7 
44.6 


60 
40 
45.6 


Propoerd 
rate. 


DoUart. 

0.20 
.12 
.60 


.20 
.60 

.20 

8.00 
4.00 

1.00 

7.00 

7.00 

1.50 

.01 

.50 

.50 

.80 
.15 


.15 
.03 


2.00 

.50 
2.50 

3.00 

5.25 

.25 

0.00 

2.75 

1.80 

.60 


^TtdM  dsss  ■•«  tasliids  sdfllisul  dittos  sf  10  per  sent 

>*'  StaMS  SigBlBf  Sf  pPitMSL 
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Tariff  §cheduleB  of  customs  duties  for  parts  in  Cuba,  etc. — Con  tinned. 


Oidrat« 
for  all 

im- 

porta, 

exc«^pt 

Span* 

Uh.* 


Rate 
orijri. 
nally 


Per- 


Class  III.— Substances  kmplotkd  nt  phabmact  and  chkm- 

ICAL  tNDUSTBISft,  AND  P110DUCT8  OOMPOBBD  OF  THBSB  8UB- 

8TANCBS— CoDtinaed. 

Gboup  3.— Oolort,  dyes,  and  vam%$hts. 

87  Artificial  colors  of  metallic  bases: 

a.  In  powder  or  lamps,  6.  W.,  T 100  kilos.. 

b.  Prepared  Id  tbe  pante,  oil.  or  water;  also  lead  or 

colored  pencils,  G.  W.,  T 100  kilos.. 

88  Other  mrtifical  colors  in  powder,  cryHtals,  lumpH,  or  pa.ste, 

O.W kilog.. 

89  Natural  dyes: 

a.  Woods,   barkn,   roots,   etc.,  for    dyeing,   G.  W., 

100  kilograms .' 

b.  Madder,  G.W 100kilo«.. 

c  Indleo and oocbineal, G.  W kilog.. 

00  Artificial  dj-es: 

a.  Extracts  from  logwood,  archil,  and  other  dveing  ez> 

tracts,G.  W.  T 100  kilos.. 

6.  Writing.drawing,  or  printing  inks,  G.W.  T..do.... 
e.  Colors  deriyed  from  coal  G.  W.  T kilos . . 

91  Vamish,0.  W.-T 100  kilos.. 

92  Blarking,  G.  W do.... 

03  Simple  bodies : 

a.  Sulphur, G.W 100 kilos.. 

b.  Bromine,  boron,  iodide,  and  phosphorus.    Ph(M*pho- 

rusT.;  other  G.  W kilog.. 

94  Inorganic  acids: 

a.  Hydrochloric,  boric,  nitric  and  sulphuric,  alno  aqua 

egia,G.  W 100  kilos.. 

b.  Liquid  carbonic  acid,  N.  W do.... 

c  Other. G.W do.... 

95  Organic  acids : 

a.  Oxalic, citric, tartaric, and  carltnlic, G.  W do.... 

b.  Oleic,  stearic,  and  paliiietic,  G.  W do 

e.  Acetic,G.W do 

d.  Other,G.  W do... 

96  Oxides  and  oxThydrates:  Of  smnionisc,  potash  and  other 

caustic  barilla  alkalies,  G.  W 100  kilos.. 

07  Inorganic  salta: 

a.  Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  G.W do 

b.  Chloride  of  potaasinm ;  sulphates  of  soda,  iron,  or 

magnesia;  bicarbonate  of    soda;  carbonste  of 

magnesia;  slum,  G.  W 100  kilos.. 

c  Sulphate  of  ammoniac;  phosphates  and  miperphos- 

phates  of  lime;  nitrate  of  potash  and  soda.  G. 

W lOOkiltw.. 

dL  Other  salta  of  ammoniac,  ssUm  of  copper,  chloride 

of  lime,  suphate  of  putash,  hyposulpnide  of  nods. 

and  borax,  G.W 100  kilos.. 

e.  Chlorates  of  soda  and  potash.  G.  W do 

98  Organic  salta : 

a.  Acetates  and  oxalates,  G.W do 

b.  Citrates  snd  tartrates,  T do 

99  Alkaloids  and  their  salta;  chlorides  of  gold  and  silver, 

y.W kilog.. 

100  Chemical  products  not   specially  mentioned,  G.  W.  T., 

kilograms 

101  PIIU, capsules,  medicinal  dragees,  snd  the  like.  T... kilog.. 
103  Pharmaceutical   products    not  specially  mentioneil,  T., 

kilograms 


Gboitp  i.—Oilt,  fats,  and  thHr  derivatives, 
103  Vegetable  oils 


a.  Solid  (cocoa-nut  palm,  etc.)  G.  W. 
■    ■  1,G.W.... 


.100  kilos. 
do... 


b.  Liquid.  exc«pt  olive  oil 
104  Crude  oils  and  animal  fsta : 

a.  Cod-liver  oil  and  other  medicinal  oils,  not  refined, 

G.W lOOkilne.. 

b.  Glycerin,   olein,  stearin,   and  spermaceti,    crude, 

G.W 100  kilos.. 

0.  Other  crude  oils  and  fata,  G.  W do 


•dopt«!eentyg^ 
Unfted  I  ^f,^ 

for  all     ^^ 

im- 
porta. 


Pe9o». 
6.10 

n.90 

.41 


.40 

9.00 

.85 


8.00 

&95 

.30 

15.00 

8.00 

.46 

.86 


.75 


10.00 

1.50 

5.15 

12.00 

10.00 

.90 

1.45 

L15 

.05 


1.50 
8.60 

5.00 
6.00 

13.50 

.15 
.76 

.86 


7.00 
11.00 


2.95 

5.15 
2.70 


Petos. 
2.55 

5.05 

.25 


.20 

4.50 

.20 


6.00 
8.00 
.20 
7.50 
8.00 

.16 

.86 


.80 


10.00 

LOO 

1.40 

12.00 

10.00 

.25 

LIO 


.80 


.06 


1.60 
3.60 

5.00 
6.00 


13.50 


50 
50 
38 


60 
60 
42. 


37. 
66. 
44. 
60 
82. 

66. 


00 


33. 
72. 


72. 
24. 


80.4 


Proposed 
rate. 


DoUars. 

2.55 

5.00 

.25 


.20 

4.50 

.20 


6i«l 
8.00 
.20 
7.50 
8.00 

.15 

.18 


6.00 
6.00 

LOO 
L40 
6.00 
6.00 

.25 

.60 


.45 
.61 


.75 
t» 

ISO 
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.03 
.25 

.10 


ISO 
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LU 
L4I 


*  This  does  BOt  iBclBde  addltloBal  datles  of  10  per  cent  smd  proTlstOBal  iatlM 
tMxes**  simee  sigmlmg  of  prot4>€oU 
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Tarif  §€keduU9  of  eustotM  dutie$  for  parU  in  Cuba,  etc, — Contiiioed. 


Old  rate 
for  all 

im- 

portH, 

exrt'pt 

Knnit* 

lull.* 


Class  III.— Substahcbs  ucplotkd  in  phabmact  and  chem- 
ical INDCSTRIE8,  AND  PBODUCTtf  COMPOtUED  OF  THEt^K  BUD- 

erTANCES— Continued. 
Gboup  4.— OOt,  faU,  and  their  d«nra(ioe»— Continued. 

106  Mineral,  regetablo,  or  animal  wax,  nnwroaght,  and  par- 

affin in  iurnpn.  G.  W lOUkiltM.. 

100  Article  of  stearin  and  paraffin,  wax  of  all  kinda,  wrought, 
T lOOkiloa.. 

107  Common  aoap, G«  W.  T  ..............................do. .. . 

106  Perf ornery  and easencea,T kilog.. 

Group  5,—Var%otu. 

109  Artificial  or  ehemical  fertilizera,  G.  W 100  klloa . . 

HI  Starch  and  fecnhe  for  industrial  naes;  dextrin  and  gla- 

ooee.G.W.  T lOOkiloe.. 

lli  Glnea,  albumens,  and  gelatin,  G.  W do 

1 13  Carbons  prepared  for  electric  lighting,  G.  W do 

114  Gunpowder  and  explosiTes: 

a.  Gonpowder,  explosive  compounds,  and  miners' 
fuses, G.W.T 100  kilos.. 

h.  Gunpowder,  sporting,  and  other  explosives  not  des- 
tined to  mines.  NT  W kilog.. 

Claw  IV.— Cotton  and  ii4NurACTURK8  thbhbof. 
Gboup  l.—CoUcn  in  the  wool  and  yams. 

115  Cotton  in  the  wool  and  cotton  waiite,  G.  W 100  kilos.. 

116  Cotton  yam  and  thread  for  cro<-lioting,  embroidering, 

and  sewing  including  the  weight  of  reels,  a. 
W kilog.. 


a. 
b. 
e. 
d. 


.26 
.34 
.46 
.70 


GBOtTP  2.—Tittue9, 

117  Tissues,  plain  and  without  figures,  napped  or  not,  weigh- 
ing 10  kiloM  or  more  per  100  square  meters,  un- 
bleached,  bleachetl,  or  dyed,  having: 

Upto9threRds,  N.  W kilog.. 

From  lOto  15  threads,  "S.  W do.... 

From  16 to  19 threatis,  N.  W do.... 

20  threads  or  more,  K.  W do 

117  bis.    The  same  tissues,  printed  or  manufactured  ^ith  dyed 

yams:  Dutiable  as  the  tissue,  with  a  surtax  of 
30  per  cent,  K.  W. 

118  Tissues,  plain  and  without  figures,  napped  or  not,  weigh- 

ing less  than  10  kilos  per  100  square  meters,  un- 
bleached,  bleached,  or  dyed,  having : 

a.  Up  to 6  threads, N.  W kilog.. 

b.  From  7  toll  threads, N.W do 

e.  From  12  to  15  threads,  N.W do 

d.  From  16 to  19  threads,  K.  W do.... 

e.  20  threads  or  more,  N.  W do 

118  bis.    The  same  tissues,  printed  or  manufactured  with 

dyed  yams :  Dutiable  as  the  tissue,  with  asurtux 
of40percent,N.  W. 

119  Tissues,  twilled  or  figured  on  the  loom,  napped  or  not, 

weighing  10  kilos  or  more  per  lOOsquaro  meton, 
unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed,  having: 

a.  Up  to  6  threads,  N.W kilog.. 

6.  From  7  to  11  threads,  N.  W do 

«.  From  12  to  15  threads, N.  W do.... 

d.  From  16 to  10 threads, N.W do.... 

«.  20  threads  or  more,  N.W do 

119  bis.  Tbe  same  tissues,  printed  or  manufactured  witli 
dyed  varas:  Dutiable  as  the  tissue,  with  a  sur- 
tax of  80  per  cent,  N.  W. 

*  Thli  does  uot  iuelBds  additional  daties  of  10  per  cent  and  proTlilonai  datlei  levied 
UJbss'*  alBca  ilgalBg  of  protocoL 


Peace. 
5.15 

10.00 

3.50 

.53 


.05 

4.00 
7.80 
6.00 


12.50 
.S5 


2.00 


.65 


.30 
.30 
.55 
.75 

.  Vo 


0.30 
.36 
.40 
.64 
.85 


Kate 
origi- 
nally 
adopted 

by 
Ciiiteil 
Stat4>s 
for  all 

im- 
ports. 


Per- 
centage    p„,p„^^ 


of 
reduc- 
tion. 


rato. 


Peeot. 
5.15 

Dollare. 

2.  M 

2.40 
.50 
.20 

78 

85.7 

62.3 

2.40 

1.50 

.20 

.05 

.05 

1.40 
4.20 
6.U0 

71.4 
40.2 

1.40 
3.90 
3.00 

4.00 

68 

4.00 

.20 

42.9 

.20 

2.00 

1.00 

.18 

72.3 

.83 

.08 
.12 
.18 
.30 

60.2 
61.7 
6().9 
57.1 

.18 
.17 
.23 
.35 

.10 
.14 
.20 
.30 
.40 

66.6 

64.1 

63.6 

6U 

59.2 

.15 
.20 
.27 
.37 
.CO 

0.10 
.12 
.16 
.24 
.35 

66.6 

66.6 

60 

62.5 

58.8 

0.15 
.18 
.20 
.83 
.42 

Bi  <*war 
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Tariff  BchtduUi  of  cu9tom9  dutie*  for  porU  in  Cuba,  etc — Continued. 


Oldnte 
foraU 

port*. 

except 

Span* 


Class  1 V.— Corroif  aitd  MAinTFACTURBi  thuxot— Continued. 

Group  2.— IYmm*— Conttnaed. 

120  Tieenea,  twillM  or  figured  on  the  loom«  napped  or  not, 
weijshing  leea  than  10  kiloe  per  100  aouare 
mfiers,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed,  haring: 

a.  Up  to  6  threadH.  N.  W kilog.. 

6.  From  7  to  11  thread*,  X.  W do.... 

0.  Prom  12  to  15  threada,N.  W do — 

d.  From  16  to  19  threads,  N.  W do.... 

«.  2U  threads  or  more,  K.  W do — 

120  bia.    The  same  tisauen,  printed  or  manufactured  with 

dved  jama :  Dutiable  aa  the  tiaauea,  with  aurtax 
of  40  per  cent  X.  W. 

121  TIasnes  for  oounterpanea,  N.W kilog.. 

122  Piquea  of  all  klnda, N.  W do... 

128  Carded  tiaauea : 

a.  Unbleached,  half  bleached  or  dyed  in  the  piece. 

N.W kilog.. 

b.  Bleached,  printed,    or  manufactured   with    dyed 

vama,N.  W kUog. 

124  Velvety  tiaauea,  such  aa  corduroya  and  relveteena;  three- 

ply  pluah  tiaau(*a,  cut  or  nut,  N.  W kilog.. 

125  Knitted  gooda, even  with  needlework do... 

a.  In  the  piece,  Jersey  a  or  drawera,  X.  W do. . . 

b.  Stockinga,  aocka,  glovea,  and  other  amall  articlea, 

N.W kilog. 

Proposed  claaaifleatlon : 

a.  Uaderahirta  and  drawera  of  alniple  flnlih  or  rongli 

iewlng,  X.  W..  per  kilo 

b.  Uaderahirta  and  drawen  of  doable  sewing  or  fine 

flnlsh,  N.  W.,  per  kilo 

c.  Stockinga.  socks,  glofes,  and  other  sniall  articles 

of  simple  flalsk  or  rough  sewlnv,  >.  W.,per  kilo. 

d.  Stockings,  socks,  glofrs,  and  other  small  articles 

of  doable  sewing  or  line  flnlsh,  Bf.  W.,  per  kilo... 

126  Tallea: 

o.  Plain,  N.W do.... 

b.  Fi|;ured  or  embroidered  on  the  loom,  X.  W do.... 

127  Lace,  blondes,  and  tulle  for  bordera  of  all  kinds,  N.W. do.... 

128  CarjMJta  ofcotton.N.  W do 

129  Tiaauea  called  tapeatry,  for  upholatering  furniture  and  for 

cnrtaina,  manufactured  with  dyed  yams;  table 
covers  and  counterpanea  of  the  same  kind, 
N.W kUog.. 

130  Wicks  for  lamps  and  candles,  N.  W do 

131  Trimminga  of  cotton:  ribbona  and  galloona,  X.  W...do.... 

CulBB  v.— Hemp,  flax,  pita,  jctb,  and  otheb  vsostabli 
riBBKS,  akd  thkib  makctfactusbs. 

Group  1. — Raw  and  tpvat. 

132  Hemp,  fiax.  and  ramie,  raw,  hackled  or  tow,  G.  W.,  100 

kiloa 

133  Abaca,  heniquen,  pita.  Jute,  and  other  vegetable  filwra, 

raw,  hackled,  or  tow,  O.  W 100  kiloe.. 

134  Twiated  yama  of  two  or  more  enda  (including  the  weight 

of  the  reela,  aliu>  the  above  libera  prepared  for 

Ruinniug),  X.  W kilog.. 

Proposed  clasRiflcation  to  replace  paramraoh  1S4 — 
Twisted  jams  of  two  or  more  ends  (including 
the  weight  of  the  reels), alao  the  fibers  of  abaca, 
heniquen,  pita,  Jnte,  and  other  ? egetable  fibers, 
prepared  for  spinniug,  not  otkerwiso  provided 
for,  X.  W kilog.. 

135  Bope  and  cordage: 

a.  Twine  or  rope  yam  and  cord  of  hemp,  not  exceed- 

ing 3  millimetem  In  thickness,  G.  W...100  kiloe.. 

b.  Cordage  and  rope  makers'  wares  of  hemp,  exceed* 

ing  3 millimeters  in  thickness.  N.  W...  100  kiloe.. 
a.  Cordage  and  rope-roakera'  warea  of  abaca,  bene* 
queo, pita,Juie,  or  other  fibers,  X.  W  ..100  kiloa.. 


Bata 

origS> 

nfldlT 

adapted 

United 

States 

foraU 

im. 

porta. 


Peaoa 
.36 
.46  I 
.04 
.67 
1.10 


.48 
.90 


.17 

.40 

.95 

.60 

L50 

L75 


1.40 

1.85 

2.95 

.30 


.65 

.30 

LOS 


2.25 
.80 

.80 


16.20 
14.80 
11.20 


.12 
.16 
.24 
.35 
.45 


16 


,15 

80 

60 

.60 

.70 


.40 

.60 

1.00 

.10 


.10 
.85 


2.25 
.80 

.10 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


of 

redne- 

tkm. 


•6.6 

65.2 
62.5 
58.8 
58.1 


86.6 
816 


8L7 
•18 
68.4 


71.4 
67.8 
8(S.l 
88.6 


61.6 
88.6 
818 


818 


DoOart. 

0.18 
.23 
.32 
.43 
.55 


.24 
.45 


.47 
.30 


.78 

.88 
.78 


.70 

.91 

L47 

.15 


.12 

.15 
.51 


63 

58.5 

414 


.18 

118 
118 
181 


*_  TkU  4oo»  BOt  teelnda  addltloBal  dntlei  of  10  per  cent  and  prorliloBBi  dmtlM 
'  **  aimeo  tigmimg  of  protoeoL 
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Tar^f  ieluduUi  ofcmtowM  duUet  for  parU  in  Cuba,  etc, — Continaed. 


Oldnto 
foraU 
im- 
porU, 
exoept 
Span- 
Ub.* 


Glabb  y .— Hsmp,  fulz,  pita,  Jim,  aiid  ormiB  vbqrablb 

FIBBBB.  AND  1HBIB  MABUFAOTOBBH     CJontinoed. 

Qboup  1— IUmmb. 

188  TiBBiMB  of  hemp,  linen,  ramie,  Jate,  or  other  Tesetoble 
flbere,  not  apeoimlly  mentioned,  pUin,  twilled,  or 
damasked,  weighing  85  kilos  or  more  per  100 
sqnare  meters,  nnbleaohed,  half  bleached,  or  dyed 
in  the  pfteee,  having: 
A.  Up  to  S  Qureads,  K.  W. 

kilos 

fr.  From  « to  8  threads,  H.W kiloie. 

«.  9  threads  or  more.  N.  W do... 

1S8  bis.  The  same  tissues,  bleaobed  or  printed :  Datiable  as 
tissoe,  with  a  surtax  of  15  per  cent,  N.  W. 

186  ter.  The  aame  tissues,  manufactured  with  dyed  yams: 

Ihitiable  as  the  tiMue,  with  a  surtax  of  25  per 
eent»  V,  W. 

187  TissiMiB.  plain,  twilled,  or  damasked,  weighing  fh>m  20  to 
85  kilos  per  100  square  meters,  unbleached. 


,  including  sugar  bags,  100 


«. 
d. 

s. 


half  Meaened.  ordyea  in  the  piece,  bsTlng: 

Up  to  5  threads,  K.W^ kilog.. 

From  0  to  8  threads,  K.  W do — 

From  9  to  IS  thresds,N.  W do.... 

From  J8  to  18  thrtssds^.  W do.... 

17  threads  or  morcu  N.w do.... 

137  bla.  The  same  tissues,  bleached  or  nrlnted :  Dutiable  as 

the  tissue,  with  a  surtax  oi  25  per  cent,  N.  W. 

137  ter.  The  same  tissues,  manufhctured  with  dyed  yams: 

Ihitiable  as  the  tissue,  with  a  surtax  of  40  per 

oent,K.  W. 
188  Tissues,  plain,  twilled,  or  damasked,  weighing  fh>m  10  to 

20  kilos  per  100  souare  meters,  unbleached,  half 

bleached,  or  dred  m  the  piece,  having : 

A.  npto8threada,K.W kUog. 

b.  From  0  to  12  threada, N.  W do... 

a.  From  18  to  18  threads, N.  W  ..................do.*. 

d.  From  17 to 20 threads, H.  W do... 

a.  21  threads  or  more.  N.W do... 

138  bis.  The  same  tissues, bleached  or  printed:  Dutiable  aa 

the  tiasue,  with  a  surtax  ofBO  per  cent,  N.  W. 
188  ler.  The  ssme  tissues,  manufactured  with  dyed  yams: 

Dutiable  as  the  tissue,  'WMi  a  surtax  of  50  per 

oent,V.W. 
188  Tiasues,  plain,  twilled,  or  damasked,  weighing  less  than  8 

kilos  per  100  sauaie  meters,  unbleached,  half 

bleached,  or  dyed  in  the  piece,  having : 

«.npto8Uireads,K.W kilog. 

b»  From  0  to  12  threads,  ISf.  W.... ....... .........do... 

a.  From  13  to  18  threada,  N.  W do... 

d.  From  17  to  20  threada,  K.  W do... 

a.  81  threada  or  more,  N.W do... 

188  bis.  The  ssme  tissues,  bleached  or  printed:  Dutiable  as  the 

tiasue,  with  a  surtax  of  80  per  cent,  N.  W. 

189  ter.  The  same  tisanea,  manufactured  with  dyed  yam  a: 

Dutiable  aa  the  tiaane,  with  a  aurtax  of  50  per 
eenl 

140  Velrets  and  plushes  of  linen,  Jnte,  etc.,  N.W kilog. . 

141  Knitted  goods  of  linen  or  hemp,  mixed  or  not  with  cotton 

or  regetable  fiber,  even  with  needlework : 

a.  In  the  pfooe, Jerseys  or  drawers,  N.W kilog.. 

b.  Stockings,  socks,  gloves,  and  other  small  articles, 

N.W.. kilog.. 

143  TuUes: 

a.  Plain,  N.W kilog... 

b.  Figured,  or  embroidered  on  the  loom. do. . . . 

148  Laoe,ldonde,aiidtulleafor  borders,  N.W do — 

144  Carpets  of  inte,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  fibers,  without 

aomixtnieof  wool,N.  W kilog.. 


•'l^b^r'^centage 
UnUed 


PtMOt. 

7.58 
.17 
.20 


Rate 
origi' 
nalTv 


SUtes 

foraU 

im- 

pbrto. 


.10 

.20 

.52 
.65 


.80 
.45 
.66 
.00 
L27 


.86 

.52 

.74 

1.10 

L80 


.60 

2.04 

2.60 

2.10 
2.60 
5.00 

.10 


Peao9. 

2.00 

.05 

.08 


.06 
.08 
.12 
.16 
.20 


of 
reduc- 
tion. 


73.6 
70.5 
89.8 


68.4 
00.2 
68.4 
69.2 
69.2 


.06 

73.8 

.12 

73.3 

.18 

72.7 

.25 

72.2 

.85 

72.4 

.10 

72.2 

.14 

73.1 

.20 

73 

.35 

68.2 

.60 

66.6 

.20 

64.3 

.80 

60.8 

1.00 

61.5 

0.60 

71.4 

.75 

71.2 

2.00 

64.3 

.10 

Proposed 
rate. 


DoUarf. 

2.00 
.06 
.08 


.Of 
.08 
.1} 

.le 

.21 


.08 
.18 
.18 
.25 
.35 


.10 
.14 
.20 
.35 

.00 


.20 

.80 

LOO 

0.60 

.75 

2.00 

.08 


*mB  doBB  Bol  iBclBdB  BddltlBBBl  dstlsB  Bf  10  per  ccBt  sud  prorUIoBBl  dBtlea  lerled  as  <*war 

**  BiSBB  BlfBllff  Bf  pratOBBiL 
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Tar{lf  icheduleM  of  ciifitom$  dtttieM  for  porU  in  CmhOf  rlc. — Coiitiuned. 


Old  rmt«' 
foraU 

portA. 

except 

Span 

Ub.* 


CLA!«S  v.  — IlKSfP.  FLAX.  PITA,  JCTE,  AXD  OTltCB  rEOETABLE 
riBBm,  AND  TIIEIU  MANUrACI  TKEo  -  (;uillillU«<<l. 

Gboup  2.— TYmwm— Cuntinui-d. 

145  TiAiiicB  cbIUnI  tafieiitry.  for  iipltolHt^^riDg  fumituir  ami  for 
ciirtainA.  nii'x«>4l  <ir  nut  with  cotton.  tiKun*<l  nr 
daiiiiMkfsl,  |»n»viiliM  tlifv  Ih*  ni&nurartare«l  with 
yuruA  dy«^l  prior  to  lM*iti(;  wtivrn :  table  co%"er» 
andiNiiiiittTpaiirNof  llii'HaiiM*  kind,  N.\V..kiIi>s. 

140  Trininiin):H.  of  hemp.  jtit^*.  liucn.  rauiie,  etc. ;  riblM>n<4  and 
galloons,  N.W kil<»g.. 

CLAB8  YI.— WOOU  BBl2ni.F.<>.  HAIB.  lIOBiiBHAlB,  AlfD  TflKIB 

MANirAlTl'BBj}. 

Gboup  1.— A'air  and  spun. 

147  RriatlM,  hair,  and  liormhair.G.W lOOkiloa.. 

14H  W.KiI.ruw.G.  \V kilog.. 

l-itf  Woolen   vurn.  iiiiMcai'hfd.  b)«*ache4l.  or  d.MHl.  Hinirle  ur 

* t  v(-)Nt«tl.  N .  \V .* kiloff . . 

Wool«>nyarnM  n)ix<-«l  with  itilk  hImU  be  liable  to  the  fui- 
l«iu  iiii;  HurtaK'M: 

\Vhrnrun!ainin<;  up  to  one  tiilh  of  silk ]>er  rent  . 

When  roiitainin*;  tip  to  two  lifth*  of  Hilk do 

W'lien  t^oiitaiiiin;;  tlin*o-tillbHor  more  of  Milk  tb**  yarna 
ahatl  b<*  <iiitiab]«>  an  iintwi!*!***!  nilk. 

150  Svran^kiu  of  pure  or  nii\<-il  wot>l.  N.  \V kilog.. 

KaizcH : 

151  a.  Of  pure  w»m»1.  N.  \V do.... 

b.  Of  uii^itl  \%.M»I   N.  W do 

152  Flamu'N.  whiif.  or  coIuumI,  fi»r  un«I<'n>lothin;;: 

a.  i  M"  pun'  wiMil.  N.  W do. . . . 

h.  (>t  uiiTt'tl  wo4»l.  N.  W  d«) 

1.'3  lUankctrt,  or  t^oanti-rp.iiu"!*  of  mo«iI,  piiro,  or  mixed  with 
otlirr  m.tterial't: 

a.  (Jrav  blaMk<*t<4  ("  pardaa").  X.  W kilog.. 

b.  othtr.  N.  W do  ... 

154  AHtralih.-iii'*.  plunhe-t.  and  velvet*  of  wiwd.  pure  or  niixwl, 

.N.  \V kilojj.. 

155  Cloths  and  othor  ti-4<4M<>H  not  npiM-ially  mentioned,  of  wimU, 

hair,  or  tliK'k  wo^d.  eouipritieil  or  not  in  drapi^ry, 
weii:lMn^  per  Mipiaie  meter: 
3<H)  graiiiM  or  nmre : 

a.  Of  wind,  hair,  or  t1<H-k  wjwd.  pure,  N.  W kilog.. 

b.  Of  wo<d  «»r  hair,  mixed,  N.  W do.... 

150      From  175  to3'X»  jiram-*:  j 

a.  of  wool,  liair,  or  tlock  w«h»1.  jiiire,  N.  W do....! 

6.  Of  wool  or  hair,  mixinl,  N.  W do....i 

157      I^M  tli.in  175  j;ram«:  ^  j 

a.  Of  w«M»l,  hair,  or  lliM*k  wool,  puns  N.  W do 

b.  Of  w«M»l  or  hair  mixt!><l,  N.  W do — . 

15><  TlAsueaot  hri(itleorh<»nt«<hair.  witlior  without  an  admixture 

ofeotton  orjJther  ve::et,ible  MImth.  N.  \V..kil«»g. .' 
150  Knitted  Htuirx,  with  or  without  an  aduiixture  of  eott'Mi  or  ; 
other  ve^jetable  liberM.  even  with  neetllewoik : 

a.  In  llnM»ie<e,  ler-evft  or  ilrawern.  N.  W kilo;..' 

b.  In  Atoikin^s.BookH,  gloved,  and  other  Hmallarticlen, 

y.  W kilo;:..- 

ICO  Carjx'ti*  of  w«m>I.  pun-  or  mixed  with  other  material.'*:  | 

a.  With  uiuut  jiile.  N.  W kilog. .| 

b.  riurthvor  with  cut  tile.  X.  W do... 

101  TisaucB  railed  tapontry.  forcurtainn  and  upholsteriii::  fur- 

niture, of  w(M»l.  iMire  or  mixi'd  witli  «o'ii»n  or 
other  vegetable  fifwrn.  «'\en  timirtMl  ord-tuiastked, 
weighing  moiethanit.'^O  ^xraiut  per  Hipiare  uieier: 
t^able  covers  and  oounterpaneH  of  the  ?«aine  kind, 
N.W kib.g.. 

102  Felts  of  wool,  pnro  or  mixed,  N.  W Uil.»u.. 

103  Trimminga  of  wool;  ribbons  and  galliMins,  N.W do  — 


Rate 
origl- 


Per. 


•dopted  JL^iZr^ 
I      ^       oentage 

;  UnUe*! 
j  Stat«^ 

foraU 
ini- 

porta. 


I 
Pesoa.      Pegna. 
.78  .28  , 


Proposed 
rate. 


1.15 


4.50 
.20 

.40 


45 

loo 


.20 

.40 
.30 

.00 

.001 


.20  j 

.43  I 

I 

1.30 


1.04 
1.10 

2.00 
l.SO 

2.n5 
1.80 

1.15 


2.30 

3.10 

.54 
.05 


.40  ! 


DoUarB. 

0.28 

.40 


4.50   40p.cladT. 

.20   40p.et.adT. 


.40 

45 

100 

.00 

70.9 

.10 
.08 

75 
73.3 

.30 
.15 

00.0 
75 

.00 
.10 

70.  • 
70.7 

.30 


.40 
.25 

.50 
.35 

.00 
.45 

.40 


.00 

1.10 

.10 
.20 


55.S  OOpuctadT. 
65.7  40p.ct.adr. 
08.5  I  40p.ct.adr. 

*  Tills  doei  not  inclade  aiMitlonal  duties  of  10  p.T  rent  as  I  prorisioBsl  d«tlei  ■•▼Iti  ■■**«■ 
wzss**  slses  sifslBf  of  protocol. 


l.ns:  .00 
0.  :k'i  0. 12 
1. 4:f         .45 


78.9 


7S.0 
77.3 

75.7 
70.0 


74.5  ' 
75      1 


40  p.  d  ad  ▼. 


22  p.  rt.  ad  T. 
50  p.  ct.  ad  T. 


40  p.  ct  ad  T. 

40p.ctadr. 
40  p.  ct.  ad  T. 

40  p.  ct.  ad  T. 
40  p.  ct.  ad  T. 


40  p.  cL  ad  T. 
40  p.  ct.  ad  T. 

40  p.  ct.  ad  v. 


40p.ctadT. 
40  p.  ct  ad  T. 

40  p.  ct  ad  T. 
40p.ctadT. 

40  p.  ct  ad  T. 
40p.ctadT. 


05.2  '  40p.ctadT. 


00.8 

•4.5 

70.4 
69.2 


40  p.  ct  sd  T. 

40p.ctadT. 

40p.ctadT. 
40  p.  ct  ad  T. 
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Tariff  tekedules  of  outtoiiM  dutie9  for  ports  in  Cuba,  etc. — Con  tinned. 


Class  YII — Silk  and  MAxurAcruBKs  or  silk. 
Group  1.— rom*. 

1C4  Silk  and  floss sUk,  spun  or  twisted  inskelnM,X.\V..  .kilog. . 

165  Silk  on  reels,  including  weight  of  the  rtn^s,  N.  W. . .  .do 

166  I'issnesof  unbleached  silk.  N.  W do 

197  Tiasnes  of  silk  or  floss  silk: 

Not  mixed  with  any  other  material- 
Plain,  not  flffured,  twilled,  or  sereed — 

a.  Black,N.\V do.... 

0.  v/Oioro(ia iN . w •.••••••.•••••••••••••••.. .fio. . . . 

168  Figure*!,  plushy  or  Telvety,  N.  W do 

109  Mixed  with  auot her  material: 

Plain,  not  figured,  twilled,  or  scrged— 

a.  ilixed  with  cotton  or  other  regetablo  flhera. 

N.W kilog.. 

b.  Mixed  with  wool  or  hair,  N.W do — 

170  Figured,  i»liishy,  or  velvetv,  N.  W do 

171  Knitted  stuffs  of  boiled  silk,  of  unbleacheil  ^ilk,  or  of  flo.-«H 

silk,  made  up  in  any  kind  of  article : 

a.  Of  pure  silk,  N.W kih.g.. 

b.  Mixeil  with  other  textile  materials,  N.  W do 

172  Tulles  of  silk  or  floss  silk,  pure  or  mixed : 

a.  PUin,N.W do.... 

b.  Figured  or  embroidered  on  the  loom,  K.  W . . .  do  — 

173  Lace  tnlles  for  borders  and  blondes,  of  silk  or  floss  silk, 

plain  or  flgured : 

a.  Notmixed,N:w kilo;?.. 

b.  Mixed  with  cotton  or  other  vegetable  libers,  N.  W. 

kilos 

174  Trimmings  of  silk,  N.W kilog.. 

Class  YIII.— Paper  axd  its  appuoations. 

Group  1. 

175  Paper  pnlp, G.  W 100  kilos.. 

Group  2.'^PrinHng  and  writing  paper. 

176  Paper,  endless,  white  or  colored,  uncut,   weighing  i>or 

square  meter: 

a.  85  grama  or  leas,  T lOOkiloit.. 

b.  From  35  to  50  grams do — 

e.  50  grams  or  more,T.^ do 

177  Paper,  endless, of  whatever  weight,  white  or  colored,  cut; 

handmade  paper,  pencil  or  ink-ruled  pa|ier.  an<l 

envelopes, T 1(K)  kilos.. 

Proposed  elasslOcatloB  to  replace  paragraphs  170  and 
Ill- 
Paper,  sadleifl  or  la  iheeti,  white  or  colored,  nnrat 
and  ■aprlated,  for  printlag  pnrposes.per  100  kilon 
Paper,  endless  or  In  sheets,  wnite  or  colored,  used  for 


wrapping  purposes per  100  kilos 

Paper  in  skeets,  nnniled.  nnprlnted  and  nncnt,  white  or 
colored,  nsed  for  wrltlhg  pnrposei  ...per  100  kilos 

Groctp  3. — Taper ^  printed,  engraved,  or  photographed. 

78  Books,  bonnd  or  unbound,  and  other  printed  matter : 

a.  ln8panlsh.T lUU  kilos.. 

b.  In  foreign  languages,  T do 

179  Headed  paper,  forma  for  invoices,  labels,  cards,  and  tlie 

Uke,T kilog.. 

180  Prints,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  drawings,  photographs,  and  en- 

gravings; pictures,  litbograplis,  ciiromolitlio- 
graphic  oleographs,  etc.,  used  as  labels  and  wrap- 
pers for  tobacco  or  other  purposes : 

a.  Of  a  single  color,  T kllog.. 

b.  Of  two  or  three  colors,  T do 

c.  Of  more  than  three  ('.olors,  T do 

Proposed  elasslHcatlon  to  replace  a,  b,  and  c  of  paragraph 

ISO: 
•.  Of  a  stngle  printing  and  bronxe  or  leaf  including 
labeli  printed  only  In  bronxe  or  leaf^T Kllog . 


Old  rate 
for  all 

im. 
ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 


b.  Of  two  ^nUngs  and  bronso  or  leaf,  T do. 

«.  Of  three  to  ten  prlntinf  §  (Inclnilve)  and  bronxe  or 

leaf,T Klloc .40 

d.  Of  Moro  than  ten  prlntlBf  §  and  bronse  or  leaf, 

T Kllog ! .80 

*Thi8  does  not  Inelndo  additional  dntiei  of  10  per  cent  and  prorlsloaal  «iuU««  \ai\«4  %.%  ^^'vix 
tezos*'  sImo  ilfalBf  of  protoeoL 


Kate 
orii'i- 
nalTv 

•^'{P/^^centage 

Uofted ! 
Status 


Per- 


forall 

im- 
ports. 


of 
reduc- 
tion. 


Vesoe. 
4.r>o 

2.W 
3.81 


I 


7.60 

9.70 

10.40 


4.70 
5.40 
7.00 


8.  :>«» 

7.00 

6.(K) 
7.50 


14.00 

14.00 
3.10 


.25 


8.00 
3.80 
0.00 


10.10 


14.50 
2.50 

0.20 


.20 

.50 

1.20 


3.80 
4.H5 
4.40 


2.20 
2.40 
3.00 


3.50 
3.0U 

2.40 
3.00 


G.00 

4.00 
.60 


.25 


2.00 
1.00 
1.50 


3.50 


2.50 
2.50 

0.05 


.05 
.20 
.40 


58.8 
57.1 

00 
GO 


57.1 

71.4 
80.6 


75 
73. 
75 


78.2 


82.8 


75 


75 
60 
66. 


Proposed 
rate. 


Peeox. 

2. 25 

50 

.80 

60 

1.01 

72.0 

50 

50 

67.7 

53.2 

55.5 

57.1 

Dollare. 
50  p.  ft.  M*\  V. 
54)  p.  ct.ad  V. 
50  j>.  ct  ad  V. 


50  p.  ct.  ad  V. 
r>0  p.  ct.  ud  T. 
50  p.  ct.  ud  V. 


50  p 
50  p 
50  p. 


ct.  ad  V. 
Ct  ad  V. 
ft  ud  V. 


50  p.  ct.  ad  V. 
50  p.  ct  sd  V. 

^  p. ct.ad  V. 
50  j).  ct.  ud  V. 


50  p.  ft.  ad  V 


50  p. 
50  p. 


ft.nd  V. 
ctad  V. 


.15 


4.00 
2.50 
8.00 


7.25 
1.25 

0.10 


.06 
•20 
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Tariff  $ohedule$  of  cuatoms  dutie$  for  portt  U  Ciifra,  tie. — Contiiiiied. 


Class  YIII.— Papkr  aitd  rrs  appucatio5s— Continued. 

Group  i.—  WaU  paper. 

Itl  Wall  paper,  printed : 

a.  On  natural  ground,  T 100  kilos.. 

b.  On  dull  or  glas<Ml  ground,T do — 

«.  With  gold,  silver,  wool,  or  glsaa,  T do — 

Gboitp  5.— Pasteboard  and  various papen. 

182  Blotting  psper,  common  packing  paper,  and  aand  or  glsas 

paper. T 100  kilos.. 

183  Thin  paper,  of  common  pulp,  for  packing  fruit,  T do 

181  Other  paper,  not  apeclaUy  mentioned,!' do 

185  rsMteboard,  in  aheeta : 

a.  Cardboard  paper  and  fine,  glased,  or  pressed  card* 

boanl.  T 100  kilos.. 

b.  Other  pasteboard,  T do 

186  Manufacturoe  of  oaHteboard : 

a.  Boxes  linea  with  ordinary  paper,  T do — 

b.  Boxes  with  ornaments  or  lined  with  fine  paper, 

T .\ilos.. 

c.  Articles  not  specially  mentioned,  T do. . . . 

187  Paste  and  cart4in-pierre: 

a.  In  moldings  or  unfinished  articles,  T 100  kilos.. 

b.  In  finished  articlea.T kilos.. 

Class  IX.— Wood  axd  other  veoitablr  materials  em- 

PIX)YBD  Df  INDUSTRY.  AND  ARTICLES  MANUrACTURBD  THERE- 
WITH. 

GROtTP  l.—  Tf ood. 

188  Staves M.. 

189  Ordinary  wood: 

a.  In  boards,  deals,  rafters,  beams,  round  wood,  and 

timber  for  shipbuilding,  G.  W cubic  meter.. 

b.  Plsned  or  do\  etailed,  for  boxes  and  flooring;  broom- 

sticks and  oases  wherein  imi>orted  g(»ods  were 
packed,  (i.W 100  kilos.. 

190  Fine  wooa  for  cabinetmakers: 

a.  In  iMinnIs,  deals,  trunks, or  logs.  G.  W do.... 

b.  Sawn  in  veneers,  T do.... 

191  Cooi»ers'  wares : 

a.  Fiit>*d  together,  G.W do 

6.  In  shooks,  slso  hoops  and  headings,  G.  W do 

192  Wood,  cut,  for  making  hogsheads  or  casks  for  sugar  or 

molasses,  G.W * lOU  kilos.. 

193  Lattice  work  and  fencing,  G.  W do 


Groitp  2. — Furniture  and  tnanv/aeturee  of  vood. 

liM  Common  wood  manufactured  into  Joiners*  wares,  and  ar- 
ticles of  all  kinds,  tume<l  or  not,  paint<'4l  or  not, 
varnished  or  not,  but  neither  chiseled,  inlaid, 
nor  carved, T lUO  kilos.. 

195  Fins  wood  manufactured  into  furniture  or  other  wares, 

turned  or  n«>t,  polished  or  not,  vamisheil  or  not, 
and  furniture  and  common  wooden  wnres  ve- 
neere<l  with  fine  woml;  furniture  upholstered 
with  tissue  (other  than  with  silk  stntfs  contain- 
ing an  admixture  thereof,  or  with  leather),  pro- 
vided that  the  articles  specified  in  this  number 
be  neither  chiseled,  carved,  inlaid,  nor  orna- 
mented with  metal,  T 100  kilos.. 

196  Fnmitureof  bent  wood,  T 100  kilos.. 

197  Battens: 

a  Molded,  varnished,  or  prepared  for  gilding,  T.  .do . . . . . 
6  Gilt  or  carved,  T kilog.. 

198  Wood  of  any  kind  manufactured  into  furniture  or  other 

wares,  gilt,  chiaeled,  carvtHl.  inlaid,  or  veneerefi 
with  motlierot-pearl  or  other  fine  materials,  or 
omsmented  with  metal,  sud  furniture  uphol- 
stered with  stuffs  of  pure  or  mixed  silk,  or 
lesther.N.  W kilog.. 

*Tkia  doei  not  Inclsde  sddltlonsl  dntiea  of 
Uxat "  aiace  signing  of  protocol. 


Old  rate 

forsll 

i»- 


exeepi 

Spsn- 


Pesos, 

8.00 

12.00 

.45 


S.SO 
4.00 
8.20 


7.00 
2.10 

2.10 

.45 
.35 

2.00 
.80 


2.00 
1.00 

.40 

8.00 
4.35 

1.00 
.90 

.15 
L50 


9.50 


30.00 
24.00 

10.00 
.50 


1.85 


Bats 

ori|ri. 

Dafly 

adopted 

Unued 
States 
for  all 

porta. 


Pesos, 

2.50 

8.00 

.10 


.80 
LOO 
2.00 


L50 
.35 

.35 

.10 
.10 

.50 
.10 


100 
LOO 

.40 

3.00 
4.35 

LOO 
.90 

.15 
L50 


2.00 


12.00 
10.00 

8.00 
.15 


at 
redn» 

tiOB. 


88.7 

75 

77.7 


77.1 
7&8 
78.8 


7&8 
83.8 

83.3 

77.7 
7L4 

75 
88w8 


7&8 


80 
58.8 

70 
70 


80 


58.5 


4.00 

8.00 

.27 


L75 
230 
4.00 


3.50 
LOO 

LOO 

.23 
.17 

LOO 
.15 


.10 

LSO 
L75 


.31 
.06 


4.15 


15.00 
U.00 


10  per  cent  and  provlsloaal  datloi  tefM  •■  **w&t 
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Tariff  9chedule»  ofeusUnM  duiie$  far  part$  in  Cuba,  etc. — Continaed. 


Old  rate 
foraU 

im- 
port*, 
except 
Span- 

leh.* 


Class  IX.— Wood  and  othbb  ywottamim  xatbbialb 

PLOTBD  nc  1KDU8TBT,  AHD  ASTICLIS  MA!rUFAOTUBXD  THKBB- 

w  iTH— Cantinaed. 


Oboup  B^Yarioui. 


190 


200 


201 


Charcoal,  firewood,  and  other  Teg;etahle  ftiel,  G.  W 

1,000  kiloe.. 

Cork: 

alntberonghOTlnboarda,  O.W lOOkiloa.. 

&  Mannfaetnred,  T do 

Bnahea,  Tegef  able  hair,  caoe,  osiers,  fine  straw,  palm  and 
geniata,  raw,  raw  esparto  and  baskets  and  other 

common  wares  of  esparto,  G.W lOOkiloe.. 

Baskets  wherein  imported  goods  were  packed  shall  be 

dutiable  according  to  this  number,  with  a  rebate  of  60  per 

cent. 

202  Sapartomannfaotored  into  fine  articles;  rashes,  vegetable 

hair,  cane,  oeiers,  fine  straw,  palm,  and  genista, 

manofactared   into  articles  of  all   kinds  not 

specially  mentioned, T 100 kilos.. 


Class  X.— Avdials 


AlTD  AlfDfAL 
niDUSTRT. 


WASTES  KMPLOTKD  Of 


Oboup  I.— Animolf. 

203  Horses  and  marss: 

a  Abore the atandard  height each. 

6  Other do... 

204  Mules do... 

205  Asses do... 

206  Bovine  animals: 

a.  Oxen do... 

b.  Cows du... 

«.  Bnlloeks, ealves, and  heifers do... 

Pigs do... 

Bseklngplgfl 

Sheep,  goats,  and  animals  not  specially  mentioned . .  do. . . 
Singing  birdfs,  parrots,  etc do... 


207 

208 
200 


212 
213 


214 


Oboup  2.— nHidst,  sUns,  And  leather  wares. 

210  Pelts  in  their  natural  state  or  dressed,  G.  W kilog. . 

211  Hides  and  skins,  green  or  not  tanned,  G.  W do 

Wet-salted  hides  and  skins  shsU  ei^oy  a  reduction  of  60  per 

cent  in  reapect  of  salt  sod  moisture. 
Bry-salted  hides  and  skins  shall  be  allowed  a  rebate  of  80 
percent. 

Hides  tanned  with  the  hair,  O.  W kilog.. 

Hides  tanned  without  the  hair: 

a.  Cow  and  other  large  hides,  whole,  G.  W kilog. . 

6.  Other  and  backs  of  large  hides,  G.  W do.... 

Hides  and  skins,  curried,  dyed  or  not: 

a.  Sheepskins  (basils),  T do.... 

b.  Calfor  goat  skins,  T do 

«.  Kid,  lamb,  or  young  calfskins,  T do.... 

d.  Cow  and  other  large  hides,  whole,  T do 

«.  Backs  of  large  hides  and  hides  and  skins  not  ape- 

ciallv  mentioned,  T kilug.. 

Hides  end  skuis,  varnished,  sstiny,  grained,  dulled,  and 
hides  and  skins  with  figures,  engravings,  or  em- 
bossed, T kilog.. 

Leather  cut  out  for  boots  snd  shoes  or  other  articles  shall 
be  liable  to  a  surtax  of  30  per  oent  of  the  respec- 
tive duties  leviable  thereon. 
Chamois  leather  or  parchment  of  all  kinds  and  gilt  or 

bronzed  hides  snd  skins,  T .ailog.. 

Gloves  of  skioK,  T do.... 

Shoes  of  cowhide  and  similar  leather : 

A.  For  warn dosen.. 

d.  For  women do.... 

a.  Fsr  bsys  belsw  slse  4| 


215 


216 

217 
218 


Pesos. 
8.00 

2.80 
0.00 


8.65 


Bate 
origi- 
nally 
adopted 

UniSed 
States 
foraU 

im- 
ports. 


26.25 


50.00 

27.00 

2U.00 

1.00 

6.00 
7.00 
6.00 
5.00 


1.50 
.20 


8.00 
.08 


0.60 

.35 
.48 

.55 
.65 
.00 
.40 

.56 


1.14 


1,80 
7.00 

6.05 
4.00 


Pesos. 
8.U0 

1.40 
8.00 


L05 


laoo 


50.00 

27.00 

2U.0U 

1.00 

8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
5.00 


1.50 
.20 


1.50 
.03 


0.25 

.15 
.20 

.20 
.25 
.40 
.15 

.20 


.50 


.60 
8.50 

2.20 
LOO 


Per- 
oentsge 

of 
reduo 

tion. 


60 
66.6 


71.2 


61.0 


Proposed 
rate. 


Dollars. 


1.50 

1.40 
4.60 


1.83 


13.10 


50 
62.5 


50 

57.1 
58.8 

63.6 
61.5 
65.5 
62.5 

63.6 


56.1 


53.8 
50 

63 
61.2 


10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
25  p.  ot  ad  V. 


1.50 
.02 


0.20 

.15 
.20 

.20 
.25 
.86 
.15 

.20 


.60 


.60 
8.60 

150 
2.00 
1.60 


•TUs  4ms  s«t  tBdsde  adiltloMi 
taxes'*  CiMS  slgBiaf  «f  prstoeoL 


ditles  of  10  per  eoat  and  proTlsloBsl  daties  lefled  as  **war 
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Tarijf  §eheduli'9  of  oustomt  dtttie$  for  porU  in  CubCf  e(c.— Continaed. 


Old  rate   ""Jlfy 


im- 
port«, 
except 
Spao- 


CLABS   X.— AKIMALB  AlCD  ANIMAL  WAffTBS  BMPLOTKD  Uf 

IMDUSTBT— Cuu  ti  n  ue<L 
Group  2.— Hides,  tftiiw,  and  leather  trar««— Continaed. 

219  8hoe«  of  patent  and  a  similar  leather: 

a.  Formeo dozen.. 

b.  For  women du — 

e.  For  bori  below  tlxeii , 

520  Boota  of  calfakln,  with  elaalica,  or  for  lacing: 

a.  For  men dozen.. 

b.  For  women do 

0.  For  boyi  below  else  Ah 

521  Boots  of  patent  and  similar  leather: 

a.  For  men dozen  — 

b.  For  women,  and  top  boots  (** polacas  ") do — 

«.  For  boys  below  size  4| 

822  Other  hoots  and  shoes,  fancy dozen.. 

223  Riding  boots )>air.. 

224  Sandus dozen . . 

225  Saddlery  and  harness  makers*  ware«:  valifies,  hat  buxes, 

and  trareling  bags  of  cardboard  or  leather,  T, 
kilos 

226  Other  mannfaotores  of  leather  or  covered  with  leather,  T, 

kUos 


Group  3.—  Variout. 

tZI  Feathers  for  oraament,  in  their  natural  state  or  msnn- 
factored  N.W kllog.. 

228  Other  feathers  and  feather  dusters,  T do 

229  Intestines, dried, N.W do.... 

230  Animal  wastes,  nnmanofaotured,  not  sptrciallv  mentioned, 

G.W .'...100  kilos.. 

CLA88   XI.— iNSTRUmirrS,  MACHINBBT,    AHD    APPARATUS   BM- 
PLOTBD  Ilf  AORICULTUBB,   INDUSTRY,  AJCD  LOCOMOTION. 

Group  l.—InHrumenU. 

231  Pianos: 

a.  Grand esch.. 

6.  Other do 

222  Harmonioms  and  organs,  N.  W 104)  kilos.. 

233  Uarps;  violins,  riolonceiios;  guitars  snd  mnndolins  with 

lucrustations :  flutes  and  fifeH  of  the  ring  sys- 
tem; metal  inntrumeutM  of  6  pisttiUH  or  more; 
detached  parts  for  wind  instruuieuts  of  wo«h1  or 
copper,  N.  W kilog.. 

234  Mnsical  instruments,  other,  N.  W do 

235  Watches: 

a.  Of  gold;  also  chronometers each.. 

b.  Of  silver  or  other  metals do 

236  Clocks  with  weights,  and  alsrm  cl«>ck8 do 

287  Works  for  wall  or  table  cluiks,  finished,  with  or  without 

cases each.. 

Group  2.  —Apparatus  and  maehines. 

238  Wciffhing  machines,  G.W 100  kilos.. 

239  Machinery  and  apparatns  for  making  sugar  and  brandy, 

G.W 100  kilos.. 

240  A gricnltnral  machinery  and  anpsratna,  G.  W do 

241  Steam  motors,  stationaiy,  G.  w do 

242  Marine  engines ;  steam  pumpn:  hydraulic, petroleum,  gas, 

and  hotor  compressed  air  motors,  G.  W .  100  kilos . . 

243  BoUers: 

a.  Of  sheet  iron.  G.  W do 

6.  Tubular, G.W do.... 


Pesos. 
6,72 
5.74 


10.56 
7.40 


adopted 

bv 

United 

States 

for  all 

im- 
ports. 


Pesos. 
2.30 
2.10 


Per- 

<*»*^     Proposed 

rednc  ^^ 

tion. 


3.80 
2.40 


12.00 
13.50 


16.00 

5.00 

.80 


.55 
L15 


4.00 
1.10 
5.00 

1.00 


115.00 
50.00 


4.50 
5.00 


6.00 

2.00 

.20 


.20 
.40 


4.00 

.40 

2.00 

1.00 


1.60 
.70 

3.00 

l.UO 

.80 

1.60 


5.40 

.50 

.80 

3.75 

5.00 

3.00 
3.75 


40.00 
30.00 
20.00 


.85 

8.00 

LOO 

.40 

.80 


1.60 

.50 

.80 

3.75 

5.00 

8.00 
8.75 


6S.8 
63.4 


64 

67.6 


62.5 
63 


62L5 

60 

75 

63.6 
65.2 


63.6 
60 


65.2 
64.3 
60 


60 
50 


50 
60 

76.4 


Doliars. 

2.75 
2.25 
1.7S 

5.00 
8.06 
t.M 

6.00 
7.00 
S.66 

8.00 

2.00 

.40 


.40 


2.06 

.40 

2.00 

.50 


40  p.  el  ad  T. 
40  p.  et  ad  T. 
40p.oUadT. 


40pLeladT. 
40  p.  el  adv. 

40  IK  el  adv. 
40p.et.atlv. 
40p.ct.a4iv. 

4i0p.ei.adv. 


90  p.  el  ad  ▼• 


10 
10 
20 


p.  el  adv. 
p.  el  ad  V. 
p.  el  ad  V. 


20  p.  el  ad  ▼. 


ipLdadT. 
I  PL  el  ad  T. 


*  This  does  not  iaclnde  additional  dalles  of  10  per  cent  aad  proTHlonal  datlM  lifWi 
taxes*'  slsee  ilfBiBg  of  protocol. 
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Tar^  9€hedul€$  of  oii9tom$  dmti0$  for  porU  in  Cuba,  efc— Contianod. 


Class  XI.— IivsTBUMBm,  kachinkbt,  aicd  jlppabatus  bm- 

FLOTBD  IN  AOBIOULTUBB,  UTDDSTBT,  AlTD  LOOOMOTIOM— Cou'U. 

Qboup  i.^Apparatui  rnnd  nuicAifiM^Continaed. 

"244  LooomotiTM  sad  Irmotioa  engines,  O.  W lOOkiloe.. 

145  Tnmteblesi  imeka  andosrU  for  trsnsalilpnient,  hydraulic 

<n«nes«  sndoolumne,  G.  W lUO  kiloA.. 

240  Msoblnes  of  copper  and  iU  alloys;  detached  parts  of  the 

same  metsls,  Q.  W 100  kilos.. 

247  Dynamo-eleetriomaeliiiies: 

a.  Exceeding  GO  kilos  in  weight.  G.W do 

fr.  Weighing  GO  kilos  or  less;  inductors  and  detached 
parts,  Q.W 100  kilos.. 

248  Sewing  machines  and  detached  parts  thereof,  Q.  W.  .do — 
S49  Yelocfpedes each.. 

250  Machines  and  spparatns,  other,  or  of  materials  not  spe- 

cially mentioned,  also  netsched  parts  of  sll  kinds 
otherthaaof  copper  and  its  alloya,  G.W. lOOkllos. . 

251  Coaches  and  berllns,  new,  need,  or  repaired : 

a.  With  fonr  seata,  and  calashes  with  two  '*tableroB*' 
eacli.. 

h.  With  two  8eats,with  or  without  folding  seat ;  omni- 
buses with  more  thsn  15  seats ;  diligences. . each . . 

«.  Fonr  or  two  wheeled,  without  "tabltros,**  with  or 
withont  hood,  irrespectlTe  of  the  number  of 
seats;  omnibuses  up  to  15  seats;  carriages  not 
specially  mentioned each.. 

252  Hallway  carriages  of  all  kinds  for  passengers,  and  fin- 
ished wooden  paru  for  asms,  H.  \v. . .100  kilos.. 


253  Vans,  trucks,  and  cara  of  all  kinds;  miners'  trolleys,  snd 

finished  wooden  parts  for  ssme,  N .  W . .  100  F  " 

254  Tramway  carriages  of  all  kinds,  and  finished  wooden 


kilos. 


parU  for  same.  N.  W 100  kilos. 

255  Wagons,  carts, and hanrfearts, N.  W do... 


Gboup  4.— FcfMb. 
253  Salrage  firam  wrecked  ressels 

Class  XII.— ALoaoiTABT  sinisTAiroBs. 
GBOcrp  1.— Ifsol  andJUk,  kuUer  and  grtatet, 

72Q  Ponltry.  lire  or  dead,  and  small  game,  N.  W kllog. . 

260  Meat  in  brine,  G.  W.T 100  kilua.. 

Proposed  elassflcatlsBt 

Beef,  brine sr  salt.  BT.  W lOOkilos.. 

Pork,  brine  or  salt,  If.  W do.... 

261  Pork  snd  lard,  including  bacon,  T do 

Proposed  classlleatleBt 

Lard* If.  W do.... 

Tallow,  If.  W del... 

Bacon,  If.  W do — 

HaB,N.  W do... 

202  Jerked  beef  (**tasido**),  N.  W do — 

263  Meat  of  sll  other  kinds,  T do.... 

PropMSd  slassllcatlon  t 

Bssflettuied,lf.  W do... 

Bssftflrssk,  fr.  W do — 

■attOB. flrssh.  N.  W do.... 

Pork,  frssk.  If .  W do — 


Old  rate 
for  all 

im- 
ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 


Petot. 
4.50 

L50 

27.00 

17.00 

28.50 
4.00 
0.00 

9.80 


250.00 
205.00 

130.00 

4.80 

2.10 

7.00 
8.80 


8  p.  c. 
ad  y. 


.10 
5.50 


10.80 


8.06 
7.00 


Rate 
oriri- 
nalTy 


Per- 


•*^^lPf««»  centage 
UnUed 


States 
foraU 

im- 
ports. 


Pesot. 

4.50 

1.50 

13.50 

8.80 

15.00 
4.00 
4.00 

2.80 


100.00 
80.00 

50.00 

4.80 

2.10 

7.  CO 
8.8U 


8  p.c. 
adv. 


.10 
3.00 


0.30 


3.00 
3.00 


of 
reduc- 
tion. 


50 
50 
47.4 
'33.3 

70.5 


00 
61 

61.5 


45.5 


41.7 


48.0 


Proposed 
rate. 


DoHan. 
20  p.  ct.  ad  T. 

20  p.  ct  ad  y. 

20  p.  ot  ad  V. 

20  p.  ot.  ad  y. 

20  p.  ot.  ad  y. 
20  p.  ct.  atl  y. 
20  p.  ot.  ad  V. 

20  p.  ct  ad  y. 


40  p.  ct  ad  y. 
40  p.  ct  ad  y. 

40  p.  ct.  ad  y. 

40  p.  c(.  ad  y. 

40  p.  ct.  ad  y. 

40  p.  ct.  «d  y, 
40  p.  ct.  uti  y. 

8  p.  ct.  ad  y. 


.OS 


2.80 
2.80 


2.80 
S.UO 
4.00 

6.r>o 

3.96 


6.00 
4.50 
4.60 
4.00 


KOTB. — The  Itena  in  this  olass  giyen  in  blsck  fSieed  type  haye  been  inserted  and  siyen  a  proposed  rate 
for  the  purpose  ot  sllowing  a  more  compreb«>nsiye  comparison  relatiye  to  domostlo  (U.  S.)  products. 

'  This  doss  Bsi  Inslnds  sddittoBsl  dntiss  of  10  per  eeat  sad  proTialOBal  dsties  lerled  as  **  war 
tssM**  sfBcs  tlgBlag  Of  fivtoesl. 

8763 1 
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COMMEKCIAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL   CONDITION   OP  CUBA. 


Tariff  ickedulet  ofcu9tom$  dHtie$/or  porU  in  Cif5a,  ffc—Continned. 


Class  XII.— Aumentabt  substancks— Continaed. 

Gboup  1 Meat  and  Jl»h^  hutUr  and  grtaM€»—CovkiinntA. 

261  Batter.  N.W.T 100  kilo*.. 

rropoMd  f  IsHfilOcstloi : 

Cheese,  H.  W da.... 

Condensed  Milk,  N.  W de — 

285  Salt  c«l  and  eUKskfljih,  N.  W. T do.... 

206  Fiah,  fresh,  salted,  amoked,  or  marinated,  including  weiglit 

of  the  unit  or  brme,  G.  W lUOkUus.. 

Proposed  cUsslOe stlon : 

Herring,  pickled.  BT.  W do.... 

Hnekerel,  pleklod,  BT.  W do — 

8«lnion, canned,  If.  W do.... 

267  Oysters  of  all   kinds,    and    shellflsb,    dried   or   freah, 

O.W 100  kilos.. 

297  Eggs  (taken  out  of  group  7) do 

Group  2.—Ctr9aU. 

268  Rice, husked  or  not,  T 100  kilos.. 

260  Wheat,  N.  W <lo.... 

270  Cereal*, other, O.  W do.... 

Proposed  dasslflcntlsn : 

Com.N.  IT do.... 

Bje.fT.  W do 

Barlex,  K.  W do — 

OsU,N.  W do.... 

271  Flour: 

a  Of  wheat, T do.... 

60f  rice.T do 

cOf  other  cereals,  T do  ... 

Proposed  classlOcation : 

€oni,N.W do.... 

Oats, FT.  IT do.... 


iUte 


Oboup  Z.—PuUe^  garden  produee^  and  fruit*. 

272  Pulse, dried.  G.W 100 kilos. 

Proposed  classlOcation : 

Beans,  N.  IT do... 

Pease,  Pf.  W do... 

273  Garden  produce  and  pulae, fresh,  G.  W do... 

Proposed  classlflcation : 

Onions,  N.  W do... 

Potatoes,  N.  W do... 

274  Flour  of  pulm».T do.., 

275  Fruits,  frwih.  T do... 

Proposed  classification : 

Apples,  ftrsh,  N.  W do... 

Fruits,  dntnl  or  drained,  T do. . . 

Proposed  classification : 

Apples,  dried,  N.  W do... 


Gboup  A.—Seedt  and  fodder, 

276  Carob  beans;  needs  not  specially  mentioned,  G.W. 100  kilos. 

Proposed  classification: 

CIoTer,  X.  tr do... 

Flax,  X.  W do... 

Timothy,  X.  IT do... 

277  Fodder  and  bran.  N.  W du... 


Gboup  5.— Preserow. 

NoTB.— All  preserves  are  dutiable  with  the  weight 
of  immediate  receptacles. 

278  Fish  or  shellflah,  presenred  In  oil  or  otherwise,  in  tins, 
T lookilon.. 


I 


im- 
ports. 


Pesos. 
13.20 


Pesos. 
4.40 


2.  SO 
1.80 


1.00 
14.00 


S.8S 

8.00 
1.40 


S.W 
8.75 
8.25 


2.60 


1.50 


4.85 
3.00 


4.75 


0.80 


.85 


12.00 


2.50 
1.80 


2.00 
6.00 


1.20 
1.20 
1.20 


1.50 
2.00 
1.50 


1.80 


.75 


2.60 
1.00 


1.75 


0.20 


.25 


1.50 


Per- 


of 

reiloc- 

tion. 


Propoeod 
ratOL 


66w6 


87.1 


«3.9 

60 

60 


46.6 

53.8 


60 


60 


40.2 
66.6 


63.2 


7. 


7Ql« 


87.5 


DMartL 

7.00 

10  p.  c  ad  f . 

2.00 


.<.«0 

LOO 
5.00 


LOO 


.8* 
.48 

.48 

L50 
2.M 


.88 

l.t« 


1.18 
1.18 


.78 

.88 

ISO 


LSO 
1.88 


S.88 

.Id 
t.88 

■dT. 


*Thls  does  not  Inelnde  additional  dntlet  of  10  per  cent  and  prorisloaai  intlM  teiMlM  •<«■ 
taxes"  fllnee  signing  of  protocol. 
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Tariff  schedule»  ofcHsiomi  dntie9  far  portt  in  Cnba,  etc. — Continaed. 


Class  XIL— Aumbhtabt  suBSTAifCBS—Contiuaed. 

Gboup  S.— PreMfTM-<?ooiioaed. 

279  YegeUUM  and  pnlae,  piekled  or  preserred  in  any  mjinner, 

T lOOkUos.. 

2S0  Fmits,  preMnred: 

a.  In bimody do... 

b.  Other«T do... 

281  AiimenUry  presonrM  not  espeoiftlly  mentioned «  pork, 

batchers*  wares,  trulHes,  sauces,  and  mustard,  T. 
kllog. 

Oboup  6.~0a«  and  h^fm^g^t, 

282  OUTeon: 

a.  In  receptacles  of  earthenwsre  or  tin,  O.  W.  T. 

100  kilos. 

fr.  In  bottles,  including  the  weight  of  bottiee,  G.  W.  T. 

100  kilos. 

2^  Alcohol  and  brandy,  8.  T hectol.. 

284  Liquors,  cognac, and  other  ccmponnd  spirits: 

a.  In  casks,  S.T do.... 

6.  In  bottles  or  0asks,  8.  T do.... 

Proposed  elasslleatioBS  s 

Knm,  In  casks do.. 

Whiskies.  In  casks do.., 

25*5  Wines, sparkling, & T liter.. 

286  Liquor  wines: 

a.  In  casks  or  similar  receptacles,  8.  T liter.. 

h,  Inbottleo,&T do.... 

287  Wince,  other: 

a.  In  casks  or  similar  receptacles,  S.  T hectol, 

h.  In  bottles, S.T do.... 

288  Beer  and  cider; 

a.  In  casks,  &T do... 

h.  Inbottles,&T.  do... 

Proposed  elassifleatloBst 

Maiiliqaor,  casks do.., 

HaltUfaerybettlss do... 

GMer do... 


Oboup  l^^Tmriotu, 

289  Safflron.  safflower.  and  flowers  of  **  tobar,**  N.  W kilog. . 

290  Cinnamon  of  all  kinds,  T do.... 

201  Cinnamon,  Chinese  (**canelon"),  doves,  pepper,  and  nut- 
men,  T kilog.. 

292  Vanilla, TTrrr. do.... 

213  Tea.T do.... 

294  Coflee  In  the  bean  or  ground,  chicory  roots  or  chicory,  T. 

." 100  kilos.. 

295  Cocoa  of  all  kinds,  in  the  bean,  ground,  or  in  paste;  cocoa 

butter.T 100  kilos.. 

296  Chocolate  and  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  including  the 

immediate  naokagea,T .Kiloe.. 

297  Bggs.  (Tsken  out  of  this  group  and  placed  in  group  1. 

Am  last  item,  group  1.) 

298  Pastes  and  fecal»  for  aonpe  and  other  alimentary  pur* 

100  kilos.. 

a.  uminary.T 100 kilos.. 

h.  FiM.  ofall  kinds,  inotnding  the  immediate  package, 

300  CheescL  including  the  immediate  packa^  T kilos.. 

The  foliowing  articles,  her 
mitted  as  follows: 


239  Biscuits: 

Ordinal 


loliowing  articles,  heretofore  prohibited,  win  be  ad* 


Honey,  per  gallon $.20 

If  classes,  per  gallon 06 

Sugar,  raw,  per  pound 015 

Sugar,  reflned,  per  pound 08 

Bnoehailne^  per  pound L60 


Old  rate 
foraU 

im- 
ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 


Psfot. 
13.40 

.20 
•  17 


.80 


6.75 

10.00 
14.00 

81.00 
84.00 


.85 

.18 
.36 

i.60 
13.00 

5.60 

7.70 


7.90 
.75 

.17 
.50 
.80 

18.15 

20.85 

.85 


6.00 

8.70 

18.05 


Rate 
origi- 
nally 
adopted 

Un^ed 
Statee 
IbraU 

im- 
ports. 


P«90M. 

L40 

.06 
.05 


.10 


185 

8.00 
8.00 

18.00 
80.00 


.10 

.03 
.06 

1.50 
8.00 

1.00 
1.40 


8.50 
.25 

.07 
.50 
.80 

8.40 

5.00 

.07 


8.00 

.70 

8.80 


(8eepa:r.260.) 


Per 

centsAc 
of    ^ 
reduc- 
tion. 


88.6 

70 
70.6 


GO.  6 


65. 2 

70 
42.8 

42.8 
41.2 


88.8 

83.8 
83.8 

66.6 
76.9 

Rl.8 
81.8 


55.6 
66.6 

58.8 


72 

75.8 

80 

66w6 
81.1 
70.9 


Proposed 
rate. 


DoUan. 
25  p.  ct.  ad  T. 

25  p.  ot.  ad  ▼. 
25  p.  ct  ad  y. 


85p.ot.  adr. 


8.40 

3.00 
5.00 

10.00 
15.00 

9.00 

5.00 

.10 

.03 
.06 

1.50 
3.50 


1.65 

L83 

.80 


25  p.  ct.  a4l  ▼. 
25  p.  ct.  ad  ▼. 

25  p.  ct  ad  y. 
25  p.  ct  Md  V. 
2S  p.  ct  ad  y. 

12.15 

20.25 

25  p.  ct  ad  T. 

25  p.  ot  ad  T. 
.00 
2.50 


KoTB.— The  items  glTen  in  thia  dass  in  black  fkesd  tjrpe  hare  been  inserted  and  given  a  proposed  rate, 
for  tlie  pvrpose  of  allowing  a  more  oomTtrehensIre  comparison  relntiye  to  domestie  (U.  S.\  ^tuA-^^Xa. 
*TUs  dees  s«t  tadade  addltlMal  dutlea  ef  10  per  cent  asd  praflilMiX  4mUM  Vs^iM ma ^^^m 
■IfBlaf  «f  prataeaL 
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COMMERCIAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  CONDITION   OF   CUBA. 


Tariff  ichedulea  ofoHMtom$  dMiie$ /or  ports  in  Citfta,  elc. — Continaed. 


Old  rate 
foraU 

im- 
porU, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 


CUkBS  XIII.— HI8CBLLANBOU8  oooos. 

801  Fans: 

a.  With  mountings  of  hamboo,  reeds,  or  other  wood, 

T 7. .TTT. kUog. 

fr.  With  noontingsof  horn,  bone,  eomjpoeition,  or  roetol 

(other  than  gold  or  ailver),  N.w kilog.. 

c.  With  mountings  of  tortoise  shell,  ivonr.  or  mother- 
of-pearl;  also,  fans  of  kid  skin,  silk  Ussne,  or 

feathers.  N.W kilo£.. 

803  Trinkets  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  except  those  of  gold 
and  silTer,  N.W kflog.. 

803  A.mberjet.  tortoise  shell,  iTory,  coral,  and  motber-of -pesrl : 

a.  Un wrought, N.W kilog.- 

b.  Wrought. NW do.... 

804  Horn,  whalebone,  celluloid,  meerschaum,  and  bone;  also, 

oomnoottions  imitating  ihese  materials  or  those 

of  the  prsceding  number: 

a.  Un  wrought,  N.W kilog.. 

6.  Wrought.N.W do... 

805  Walking  sticks  and  sticks  for  umbrellas  and  parasols 

hundred.. 

800  Buttons  of  all  kinds  other  than  gold  or  silirer.  N.W.  .kilog. . 

807  Hair,  human,  manufactured  into  articles  of  all  kinds  or 
any  shape,  N.W kilog . . 

308  Cartridges,  with  or  without  projectiles  or  bnlleta.  for  un- 
prohibited firearms;  slso,  primers  and  cans  for 
■ueharms,T 100  alios.. 

800  Tarpaulins  coated  with  sand,  for  rans;  felts  and  tow, 
tarred  or  coated  with  pitch,  G.W 100  kilos.. 

810  Oilcloths: 

a.  For  floors  and  packing  purposes,  T do — 

6.  Other,  T kilog.. 

Pads  and  brief  cases  of  oilcloth  shall  be  liable  to  a 
surtax  of  40  per  cent. 

811  CaMs: 

a.  Of  fine  wood  or  leather,  lined  with  silk ;  other  simi- 

lar ca^^es,  N.W k  ilog . . 

b.  Of  common  wood,  cardboard,  osifT,  and  the  like, 

N.W kilog.. 

812  Artificial  flowers  of  tissue,  also  pistils,  buds,  leaves,  and 

seeds,  of  any  kiod  of  material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  flowers,  N.W kilog. 

813  Matches  of  wax,  wood,  or  oardboaid,  including  tho  imme- 

diate packages,  N.W  kilog. 

814  Caoutchouc  sna  gutta  percha  manufactured  in  anv  shape 

or  into  any  kind  of  article  not  apecialiy  men- 
tioned, T kilog. 

815  Games  and  toys,  other  than  those  of  tortoise  shell,  ivory, 

mot her-of-pAsrl,  gold  or  silrer,  T kilog. 

810  Umbrellss  and  parasoln : 

a.  Covered  with  silk esch. 

a.  Other do... 

317  Oil  paintings percent  ad  val. 

818  Hats  of  straw  or  '* guano  *'  bast,  straw  of  Cnracoa,  and 

the  like dosen . 

310  Hats  of  "yarey,"  leghorn  or  Indian  straw,  rioe  straw  or 
esparto,  and  their  imitations: 

a.  Shaped  or  not.  but  without  lining,  ribbons,  borders, 

or  trimming dosen. 

b.  Fini8liod.or  with  eitherof  these  accessories,  .dosen. 

820  Hats  known  as  "Jipi.|apa,"  having: 

a.  Up  to4  straws  inclusive do.. 

b.  Of  from  4  to  0  straws  inclusive do.. 

c.  More  than  6  straws do.. 

821  Hats  of  woolen  felt : 

a.  Shaped  or  not,  but  without  ribbons,  borders,  or 

lining,  and  shapes  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
hats dosen. 

b.  Finished,  with  ribbons,  borders,  or  lining,  or  with 

either  of  these  accessories dosen . 


.75 
2.00 

8.80 

8.75 

8.20 
&.56 


1.20 
2.00 

10.00 
.70 

5.00 


00.00 

.56 

11.25 
.20 


2.25 

.80 

8.50 
.80 

.80 

.40 

0.00 

.20 

20 

.48 


8.00 
2.00 

4.50 

R.00 

80.00 


I.Ol) 

I 
8.20  ' 


/Vsof. 

.15 

.00 


.80 

.75 

1.00 
L80 


.00 
1.20 

4.00 


&.00 


80.00 


8.00 
.06 


.76 
.20 

1.00 
.20 

.05 

.10 

0.10 

.05 

20 

.10 


1.40 
.80 

4.50 

8.00 

80.00 


.40 
.80 


80 
7&0 

78.9 
80 

84.5 

67.6 


50 

63.8 


n.4 


60 

SO 

78.8 
70 


66w6 

76 

71.4 
75 

88.8 

75 

PS.8 
76 


76wS 


63.8 

71.4 


Proposed 

rate. 


DMan, 


.15 
.60 

.80 

.75 

1.00 
1.80 


.60 
1.20 

4.00 
.20 

6.00 


80.00 

.28 

8.00 


.75 


.10 

0.10 

.05 

p.etad  V. 

.10 


1.40 


4.50 

8.01 


n 

76 


*Thls  does  not  Inclsde  addltloaal  datles  of  10  p^r  crnt  snd  provisional  datlsi 
taxes"  slace  sifuing  of  protocol. 
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Tariff  9ehedule$  of  euatoma  dutie$for  porU  in  Cuba,  etc, — Coniiniiud. 


Class  XIII.— Miscxllakbous  ooods— Continned. 

322  H»to  of  felt  or  bair,  carded  or  not,  and  those  of  ailk, 

TolTet,  cloth,  oanhniere,  satin,  or  plush : 

a.  Shaned  or  not,  bat  without  ribbons,  borders,  or 

lining,  and  shapes  for  the  mauufscttire  of  these 
hats doxMi.. 

b.  Finished,  with  ribbons,  borders,  or  lining,  or  with 

either  of  these  acoessorios doznn.. 

823  Hats  for  ladies  or  children,  with  whatever  kind  of  trim' 
mings  or  acoessories each.. 

324  Caps  of  all  kinds dozen.. 

325  Waterproof  and  eaontchouo  staffs : 

a.  On  cotton  tissue,  T kilog.. 

6.  On  woolen  or  silk  tisane,  T do.... 

CLA88  XIV.— Tobacco. 

323  a.  In  oakea,  ao-oalled  **  brera,"  or  in  carrots. 100  kilos. . 

fr.  In  powder  or  anoff,  or  otherwise  mannfactured, 
per  pound 

0.  licaf  tobacco,   atenuned  or  nnatemmed,   whetherl 
wrapper  or  filler per  pound../ 


Old  rate 
fur  all 

im- 
ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 


d.  Cigars,  dgarettea,  cheroots  of  all  kinda do. . . 

Paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  Inclnding  wrappers, 
snail  be  sntyeet  to  the  same  duties  aa  are  uerein 
imposed  on  cigars. 
327  Da  all  other  goods,  wares.  aiercluiBdise,  aad  allots,  not 
otherwise  MiaMenied  or  proTlded  for 


Petot. 
a.  75 

5.50 

1.05 
1.80 

1.00 
2.00 


10.50 
al.20 


Itste 

orij:i- 

nally 

adopted 

Unfte<l 
SUtea 
for  all 

im. 
ports. 


Pmob. 
.75 

1.00 

.40 
.40 

.25 
.50 


10.50 

DoUart, 
.12 

/  1.5«\ 
\  1.00/ 
I  3.00] 
<61.50^ 

I  xooj 


Per- 
centage 

of 
hhIuo 

tion. 


80 

81.8 

75.8 
77.8 

75 
75 


•{ 


Proposed 
rate. 


Dollars 


.75 

LOO 

.40 
.40 

.25 

.50 


10.50 

.12 
5.00 


$4.50  and  25 
p.ctod  V. 


26  p.  ct  ad  T. 


as  '*war 


a  Kilogram.  h  Per  M  according  to  weight.  ' 

*  This  does  not  laelade  additional  dalles  of  10  per  cent  and  proTlsional  datles  IsTled 
taxes"  slaee  algBlag  of  protocol. 

FREE  LIST. 

The  nndermentioned  articles  may  be  imported  into  Cuba  exempt 
from  the  daties  stipulated  in  the  tariffs  on  compliance  with  the  pre- 
scribed conditions  and  the  formalities  established  for  every  case  in  the 
castoms  ordinances: 

Manures,  natural. 

Trees,  plants,  and  jnoss,  in  a  natural  or  fresh  state. 

National  products  returning  from  foreign  exhibitions,  on  presentation 
of  the  bill  of  lading  or  certificate  proving  their  exportation  from  the 
iHlaiid  and  of  satisfactory  evidence  attesting  that  such  products  have 
been  presented  and  have  been  shipped  to  their  point  of  departure. 

Carriages,  trained  animals,  portable  theaters,  panoramas,  wax  figures, 
and  other  similar  objects  for  public  entertainment,  imported  temporarily, 
provided  bond  be  given. 

Beceptacles  exported  from  Cuba  with  fruits,  sugar,  molasses,  honey, 
and  brandy,  and  reimported  empty,  including  receptacles  of  galvanized 
iron  intended  for  the  exportation  of  alcohol. 

Specimens  and  collections  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology,  also 
small  models  for  public  museums,  schools,  academies,  and  scientific  and 
artistic  corporations,  on  proof  of  their  destination. 

Used  furniture  of  persons  coming  to  settle  in  the  island. 

Samples  of  felt,  wall  paper,  and  tissues,  when  they  comply  with  the 
following  conditions: 

(a)  When  they  do  not  exceed  40  centimeters  in  \ewg;V\\)T£i%\)k»wx^\\i 
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the  warp  or  length  of  the  piece,  even  when  snch  samples  have  the 
entire  width  of  the  piece.  The  width  shall,  for  tisanes,  be  determined 
by  the  list,  and  for  felts  and  wall  paper  by  the  narrow  border  which 
has  not  passed  through  the  press. 

(6)  Samples  not  having  these  indications  shall  only  be  admitted  free 
of  daty  when  they  do  not  exceed  40  centimeters  in  any  dimension. 

(c)  In  order  to  avoid  abuse,  the  samples  declared  for  free  entry  must 
have  cuts  at  every  20  centimeters  of  their  ¥^dth,  so  as  to  render  them 
unfit  for  any  other  purpose. 

Samples  of  trimmings  in  small  pieces,  of  no  commercial  value  or  pos- 
sible application. 

Archaeological  and  numismatical  objects  for  public  museums,  acade- 
mies, and  scientific  and  artistic  corporations,  on  proof  of  their  desti- 
nation. 

Works  of  fine  art  acquired  by  the  Government,  academies,  or  other 
official  corporations,  and  intended  for  museums,  galleries,  or  art  schools, 
when  due  proof  is  given  as  to  their  destination. 

Gold  in  bars,  powder,  or  coined,  also  national  silver  or  bronze  coins. 

Wearing  apparel,  toilet  objects  and  articles  for  personal  use,  bed 
and  table  linen,  books,  i)ortable  tools  and  instruments,  theatrical  cos- 
tumes, jewels  and  table  services  bearing  evident  trace  of  having  been 
used,  im^iorted  by  travelers  in  their  luggage  in  quantities  proportionate 
to  their  class,  profession,  and  position. 

When  travelers  do  not  bring  their  baggage  with  them,  the  clearing 
of  the  same  may  be  made  by  the  conductor  or  persons  authorized  for 
the  ])urpo8e,  provided  they  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customs, 
that  the  effects  are  intended  for  private  ase. 

Stone,  unwronght,  for  paving  purposes. 

Plows,  hoes,  hatchets,  machetes,  cane  knives,  etc,  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  other  agricultural  implements  not  machinery. 

Quinine,  sulphate  and  bisulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts  of 
cinchona  bark. 

Hemp,  flax,  and  ramie,  raw,  hackled,  or  tow. 

Abaca,  heniquen,  pita,  jute,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  raw,  hackled, 
or  tow. 

Single  yarns  made  of  jute,  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  bags  only. 
To  be  imported  by  sugar-bag  manufacturers  only,  the  importer  to  give 
bond  to  use  the  yarn  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  bags. 

Books,  maps,  and  scientific  instruments,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Goal  and  coke. 

Mineral,  carbonated  or  seltzer  waters,  natural  or  artificial,  root  beer, 
ginger  ale,  and  other  similar  nonalcoholic  beverages,  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

EjDpart  raie$  of  duly. 


Tobacco : 

Man  ufactared — 

a.  Ciffarettea  in  boxes tbonnaiid.. 

b.  Tobacco,  ont lOOkiloa.. 

e.  Cigan tbouauid.. 

In  the  1^  or  filler  tobacco:  a 

a,  Hanrested  in  the  Province  of  Santlafro  de  Cuba  and  exported 
tbroagh  the  onatom-hooaea  of  Santiago,  Gibara,  or  Mam** 

nUlo lOOkiloa.. 

h.  other do.... 


Peaoa. 


.90 
8.75 
1.U 


8.10 
to.  00 


Peaoa. 


S.75 


2.90 
to.  00 


Dollara. 


S.7S 
L8S 


1» 


a  Should  wrapper  and  filler  leavea  be  exported  lb  the  Ramo  package,  bale,or  bondl«,tbe 
leviable  on  wrapper  tobacco  shall  be  collected  when  tho  weight  of  the  latter  •loeadi  10 
the  total  weight, 

o 
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SPECIAL  BXPORT  OH  THE  PliOVIKCE  OF  8ARTIA00  DE  CUBA  AND  THE  IHTEBVAL 

BEVSHTJE  OF  THE  I8LAHD. 


Treasury  Dspartment, 
Office  of  Special  Commissioner  for  the 
United  States  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 

December  19,  1898. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  President  and  yourself  I  have  visited  the  Province 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  while  there  conferred  with  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  military  and  civil  governor  of  the  province,  in  relation  to  the 
several  subjects  under  investigation.  As  in  the  other  Provinces  of 
Cuba  already  visited,  public  hearings  were  held  and  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  island  of  Cuba  invited  to  submit  statements 
and  give  testimony.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Santiago,  represent- 
ing the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  province,  responded, 
as  did  the  principal  bankers,  shippers,  and  several  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants. Every  facility  was  afforded  by  the  United  States  officials,  and 
the  data  secured  will  be  of  great  value  in  elucidating  the  problems  in 
relation  to  the  government  of  CuLia  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  report  herewith  submitted  is  preliminary 
and  principally  confined  to  matters  requiring  immediate  attention.  It 
will  be  followed  by  special  rei)ort8  touching  on  subjects  which,  though 
not  less  important,  are  less  urgent  in  their  demand  for  decision. 

A  visit  to  Santiago  should  give  relief  to  those  suffering  from  <'  the 
craven  fear  of  being  great,"  for  there  may  be  found  much  that  is 
encouraging.  In  this  province  of  Cuba  may  be  seen  in  full  operation 
the  work  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  impelled 
to  undertake,  and  here  may  be  studied  the  character  of  the  forces  upon 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  rely  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction now  in  progress.  The  machinery  of  government  is  running 
with  a  fair  degree  of  smoothness,  and  the  men  responsible  for  it,  from 
the  humblest  official  to  the  capable  commander  of  the  province,  under- 
stand their  business  and  are  masters  of  the  situation.  It  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  marvelous  adaptability  of  the  American  character. 
Every  department  of  the  public  service  is  carrying  on  its  work,  the 
only  difference  apparent  to  one  so  recently  in  parts  of  Cuba  still  in 

Eossession  of  Spain  being  the  absence  of  Spanish  soldiers  and  the  more 
osinesslike  methods  of  the  offidals.    The  disagreeable  sm^\l%  ^i  >i>^^ 
typical  Oab«i  city  are  less  pronounced  in  Santiago,  \?\iW^  ^\i\\.%wS*&> 


limewasli,  fresh  paint,  and  all  8ortM  of  disinfectant  have  deodorized  the 
sniTOunding  atmosphere  and  made  the  ohl  town  quite  habitable.  The 
streets  are  no  longer  usiul  as  sewers,  and  the  unhappy  individual  who 
viohites  the  hiw  and  ese.apes  tlie  lash  of  the  sanitary  commissioner's 
whip  is  (*onii>ellea  to  work  on  the  streets  for  thirty  days.  This  official, 
Maj.  George  M.  Barbour,  witli  12G  men  dressed  in  si>otless  white  and 
32  good  rnit<*d  States  mule  teams  and  carts,  having  dug  out  from  the 
streets  of  Santiago  the  tilth  of  ages,  is  now  able  U»  keep  them  abso- 
lutely clean.  Every  day  by  the  aid  of  that  great  disinfectant,  iietro- 
leum,  the  garbage  of  the  city  is  burned. 

The  work  of  sanitation  is  not  confined  to  the  streets,  but  extends 
to  the  dwelling  houses,  shops,  and  buildings  of  all  kinds.  Indeed, 
the  campaign  against  dirt  and  disease  has  been  as  sharp  and  hot  as  the 
charge  of  8an  Juan  Hill,  and  as  pnxluctive  of  beneficial  results.  The 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  native  population  was  even  more  stubborn 
than  that  of  the  Spanish  soldier  to  our  forces  around  Santiago.  The 
doors  of  houses  had  to  be  smashed  in ;  |)eople  making  sewers  of  the 
thoroughfares  were  publicly  horsewhipi>ed  in  the  streets  of  Santiago; 
eminently  respectable  citizens  were  forcibly  brought  before  the  com- 
manding-general and  sentenced  to  aid  in  cleaning  the  stre«^tsthey  were 
in  the  habit  of  defiling.  The  campaign  has  end^  in  the  complete  sur- 
render to  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Santiago, 
regardless  of  class,  have  had  their  first  object  lesson  in  the  new  order 
of  things  inaugurati*d  by  the  war.  IxK)king  backward  five  months, 
and  pi(*turing  Santiago  in  July,  and  comparing  it  with  the  more  hopeftil 
condition  existing  on  all  sides  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  easy  to 
discA'rn  the  omens  which  ]>oint  to  the  coming  pros|)erity  of  the  whole 
island  under  intelligent  and  honest  government. 

There  are  many  othc4*  indications  of  the  good  work  of  Miy.  Gen. 
T.eonard  W<kmI  and  his  (capable  corps  of  assistants,  beside  the  improved 
sanitary  (conditions.  Several  important  thoroughfares  have  been 
repaved.  All  the  iniblic  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
put  in  goo<l  order,  the  work  even  extending  to  the  large  oi>era  house, 
which  is  now  ready  for  the  opening  performance  under  American  aus- 
pices, for  General  \Voo<i  believes  in  furnishing  decent  amusements  for 
the  soldiers  of  his  command.  The  law  courts,  abolished  when  General 
Shafter  took  the  city,  have  be^^n  reorganized,  and  it  was  the  privilege 
of  your  commissioner  to  take  part  in  the  brief,  simple  ceremonies 
on  December  1,  when  in  a  modest  si)eech  the  American  commander 
turned  over  the  legal  business  of  the  province  to  the  judiciary,  and 
inaugurated  the  supreme  court.  This  court  was  composed  of  carefully 
selected  ihiban  judges,  the  appointees  nominated  wholly  on  aceonnt  of 
legal  attainments,  the  bar  association  of  the  province  having  been  con- 
sulted as  to  the  chanvcter  and  qualifications  of  the  new  judges. 

In  the  same  manner  local  government  has  been  restored,  native 
mayors  and  ollicials  api)ointed,  the  only  i*e({uirement  being  that  per- 
sons accepting  such  otiiccs  shall  take  the  oath  recognizing  the  military 
occupancy  of  the  island  by  the  I'nited  States,  but  in  no  way  commit- 
ting them  to  any  future  form  of  government.  The  wisdom  of  this 
action  can  not  be  doubted,  and  the  moral  effect  upon  the  people  of 
Cuba  will  be  far  resiching.  ♦ 


"A  c»ble  (1i8i)atcli  dated  SnntiaKO,  Decern lN»r  19.  to  the  New  York  8ati.  contalM 
the  information  that  Goneral  Wood  has  now  c>oinpleted  his  scheme  of  loeal  texfttioB 
and  that  the  local  machinery  will  Hoon  he  in  running  order.    The  dispatch  aajv: 

"A  commitU^e  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  met  General  Wood  at  the  iNdaoe  U^dny 
MDfl  mgreed  to  accept  the  scheme  of  mnnioipal  taxation  arranged  hj  too  e«iiniiiitlet 


The  Spanish  when  in  possession  of  Cuba  not  only  assamed  absolute 
control  of  the  judiciary,  but  of  the  municipal  government,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  taxes  raised  for  municipal  purposes  being  diverted,  with 
the  other  revenues,  in  channels  which  either  led  to  Spain  or  into  Span- 
ish pockets.  It  will  be  even  a  greater  stroke  of  wisdom,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  commissioner,  if  these  taxes  are  hereafter  used  exclusively  for 
local  puri)Oses,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  deemed  practicable,  collected 
and  disbursed  by  i>roperly  constituted  local  authorities.  There  could 
be  no  wiser  expenditure  of  local  revenue  for  several  years  than  upon 
the  streets  and  sewers  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Cuba.  For  years  the 
money  which  should  have  been  used  for  these  purposes  lia^  been  drained 
away  to  Spain,  and  all  local  imjirovements  shamefrlly  iH*glected.  The 
rural  distiicts  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  have  been  so  depleted  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  collect  taxes  over  and  above  those  needed  for  the  bare 
necessities  of  schools,  for  the  poor,  and  possibly  small  sums  to  improve 
sanitary  conditions.  The  dawn  of  prosperity  should,  however,  be  the 
signal  for  inaugurating  systematic  work  on  the  country  roads.  The 
province  of  Santiago  de  Ouba  is  similar  in  geographical  and  geological 
structure  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  the  goo<l  main  and  parochial 
roads  have  been  the  principal  stay  of  the  i>opu]ation. 

In  a  subsequent  report  will  be  found  a  brief  history  of  the  nearly 
2,()00  miles  of  good  roads  in  Janiaica,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
expenditure  thereon  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  repair.  The 
British  administration  spends  on  an  average  annually  for  roads  in 
Jamaica  about  8500,000.  Without  underestimating  the  strategical 
importance  of  a  central  railway  from  east  to  west  in  Cuba,  the  imme- 
diate returns  to  the  i)Opulation  of  good  roads  would  be  far  in  excess  of 
the  more  pretentious  enterprise.  The  money  thus  expended,  whether 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  island  or  from  the  local  budgets,  would 
come  back  a  hundredfold,  and  make  Santiago  one  of  the  richest  sugar, 
coffee,  and  fruit  growing  districts  of  the  West  Indies.  Sajitiago  Prov- 
ince should  be  a  profitable  producing  country  tor  bananas.  It  is  good 
for  the  poorer  classes  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit.  The 
banana  onl}*  takes  fourteen  months  to  grow,  and  therefore,  unlike 
coffee  and  oranges,  the  cultivator  does  not  have  to  wait  several  years 
for  the  crop.  AH  the  capital  in  this  business  can  be  turned  quickly, 
and  the  banana  can  be  planted  near  the  huts  of  the  small  planter  and 
attended  easily.  Banes,  Sigua,  and  Baracoa  are  good  ports  to  export 
them  from.  The  Dumois  family  invested  considerably  in  the  business 
and  used  to  ship  to  the  United  States.  This  business  is  soon  to  be 
revived  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  extension  of  good  roads  would 
largely  increase  the  possibilities  of  this  industry  in  many  parts  of 
Santiago  Province.  With  quick  transportation,  the  market  for  bananas 
is  rapidly  extending  to  Europe,  while  the  United  States  market  is  only 
partially  supplied  with  this  fruit  and  with  oranges. 

The  internal,  industrial,  professional,  licensing,  and  other  miscellane- 
ous taxes  have  so  far  been  remitted  in  this  part  of  Cuba,  but  the  mili- 
tary authorities  are  now  preparing  to  enforce  them.  In  this  connection 
your  commissioner  suggests  that,  now  the  customs  tariff  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  an  immediate  scheme  be  prepared  for  levying  and  collecting 
internal-revenue  taxes  for  the  entire  island.    The  question  of  separating 


of  American  officers  and  Cubans.    The  scheme  in  operation  the  first  year  wiH  yield 
annaally  $240,000,  or  60  per  cent  under  the  Spanish  Hchedule.     It  is  not  retroactive. 
General  Wood  decided  to-day,  after  consultation,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  ixvt&.VL^ 
many  merchante  pay  the  back  tax  without  litigation.    The  i-\t^  \o««^Tve^^xV^  ^V^^V;^ 
by  tiie  ruling." 


these  taxes  i'rom  purely  mniiicipal  taxes  should  also  be  considered  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  in  order  that  no  revenue  shall  be  lost. 
As  to  how  far  the  present  machinery — the  Spanish  Bank  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba — may  be  utilized  in  this  direction  your  commissioner  is  unable 
to  say  without  any  further  inc|uiry.*  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
city  of  Havana,  it  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  an  e4*x)nomical  admin- 

*  For  the  iDforinatiou  of  the  Department,  a  table  prepared  for  your  coniniisHioner 
by  the  governor  of  the  Spanish  Hank  of  the  Island  of  C'nba  is  herewith  appended. 
The  farts  presented  wonld  se«>in  to  indicate  that  the  bank  is  not  responsible  for  the 
large  pereenta^^cv  of  delinquents,  but  that  other  causes,  over  which  the  collecting 
agency  hml  uo  control,  conspire  to  make  them  of  late  years  e\ces8ivi\ 

Statemmi  of  faev  value  of  receiptu  for  direct  itucaHon  that  hare  beeu  dvlirered  far  eollre- 
tion  to  the  Spanish  Hank  of  the  Inland  of  Cuba  from  the  fincal  year  J885S6,  when  thi» 
imtitution  commeuved  the  coUectiou^  irith  right  of  8ei:nre,  to  1894-9oy  both  inelm^ve, 
<ictual  amounts  collected^  deductions^  and  amounts  pending  collection^  at  per  ronchers 
and  accounts  rmdtred  to  the  Trranury  hg  this  institution. 


Fiscal  year. 


188«-^7. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91  . 
1891-9*2  . 
189'i-93  . 
1893-04  . 
1894-95. 


1 

Per  cent  of 

FiM't*  valiu*. 

CoUectMl. 

DcdnctitMis.  ' 

1 

PentlhiK 
collect  ion fi. 

1 

face  %'aliie 
nncol 
lected. 

Peso*. 

2*esoB. 

resos. 

PS90S. 

5,021,271.25 

4.561,976.18 

438,029.78 

21.265.29 

0.4S 

5.240,651.50 

4.655.776.10 

547,  436. 19  i 

37.440.21 

.714 

5.386.627.8:1 

4, 7.S8, 446. 22 

575.840.11  ' 

52, 341. 50 

.971 

r>.:n6.367.75 

4.694.829.26 

ft49.62!l.25 

71.910.34 

l.»2 

4, 87H.  047. 21 

4.304.196.24 

497.220.89 

76.630.08 

1.590 

5.336.1111.25 

4,069.477.26 

571, 994. 17 

105,139.82 

1.070 

4, 242, 982. 34 

3, 696.  Sn.  74 

428.  S74. 80 

117,729.80 

2.774 

5, 357. 928. 97 

4. 635. 278. 61 

672,890.51  ! 

149.750.85 

2.705 

5.092.200.41 

4, 505. 462. 32 

432, 163. 62 

ISI.610.47 

S.09I 

5.163,321.70 

4,421,631.99 

534,492.41 

207,197.00 

4.012 

51,036,010.21 

44. 893. 915. 92 

6, 148, 009. 73 

904,024.56 

Statement  of  fare  rahte  of  receipt  m  for  direct  taxation  that  have  been  delirered  far  oollecHou 
to  the  Spanish  Hank  of  the  Inland  of  Cuba  from  tht  fiscal  year  1895-96  to  1897-98,  both 
inclnsivct  actual  amounts  collected,  deductions,  and  receipts  pending  collection  up  to  this 
date,  as  per  data  at  hand  in  this  institution. 


Fifical  year. 


Face  vnlne. 


Pesos. 

1895-96 4.802,936.66 

189^-97 4,589,735.08 

1807-98 4,341.112.87 

ToUl 13,733,784.61 


Collected. 


Pesos. 
3,460,998.24 
3.283.286.51 
2,250.806.74 


Decluotions. 


Pesos. 
579,002.52 
547.975.70 
223.119.47 


Pending  col- 
lections. 


8,996,091.49         1,360,097. 


Pesos. 
702,036100 
758,472.87 
1,807,180.00 


PeroMtef 
ooUected. 


3,808,606.40 


K.  Galbib. 

Ooremor  of  the  Amk. 
Spanish  Ba.nk  ok  the  Island  of  Cuba, 

Section  of  Taxf^,  Accoi'ntant's  Department, 

Havana  J  December  IS,  1898. 

Under  the  heading  of  '^(^ace  value''  is  included  the  total  amoant  of  the  reoeipti 
given  by  the  Government  to  be  collected. 

Under  the  heading  of  ''Deductions"  come  the  receipts  to  be  giyen  back  to  the 
Government,  either  oeeanse  the  taxpayers  were  dead  or  their  propertiM  destroyed, 
or  else  a  mistake  of  some  kind  had  been  made  by  the  treasury  officials. 

Of  course  these  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount.    Take,  lor  instuios,  tiM 

chargeB  of  the  first  ten  years,  from  1885  to  1895.    These  amount  to  $61,O86»O10.iL 

The  deductioBB  are  $5,148,069.73,  making  the  net  total  of  receipts  $46,887,940.48,  est 

of  wbicb  the  bank  collected  $44,^3,91^.^1,  V««kYtng  a  balance  onoolleeied  of  only 


istrittioii  to  start  up  special  machinery  t<t  loUect  these  taxes,  which  for 
twelve  years  have  been  as  follows :  * 

Tar  rrretplt  haniled  lo  Spaiiiiih  Hank  /or  mllfclion. 


ISM-m 

ISW-118 

ToMI  .. 


&:iiii,aaT.w 


i,8W.w;.« 

4.  Ml.  SOT.  » 

i'duo.vi 

11.  M 

t.  t.LIP,:.lP.S.  li 

"""■"" 

ta.ui.u>.x< 

ii..n:i,»wi.iwi 

W.W 

The  largie  amount  of  delinqnetits  during  the  last  three  years  was  of 
course  due  to  the  war.  lu  normal  times  we  have  here  *4,000,00i)  or 
♦5.0iKt,WI0  of  revenue  that  must  mit  lie  overliM)ke<i,  revenue  which,  if 
properly  siud  eeoQiiiuically  employed  iu  the  manner  herein  indieated, 
will  aid  in  the  industrial  rehabilitation  of  <'uba.  Ati  indicated  in  a 
former  report,  some  of  the  more  onerous  exa.(;tionB  repreoented  in  the 
above  total  may  .jastly  bo  abolished.  This  will  not  ue<;e«Harily  deireasf 
the  i-evenne  from  sources  other  than  customs  duties,  and,  with  honest 
expenditure  of  these  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  return 
of  jirosperity,  the  hirge  percentaRe  of  delin()uents  will  disappear. 
Efficient  macliiuery  will  be  able  to  collect  nearly  the  full  amount  levied, 
though  it  will  be  diflieult  to  collect  arrearages,  lu  adopting  the  recom- 
mendations of  your  commissioner  lor  a  twothirds  reduction  of  customs 
duties  on  articles  of  first  necessity  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  you  have 
relieved  agriculture  from  tremendous  burdens,  which  Spanish  greed 
and  dishonesty  had  placed  upon  the  producer.  This  should  be  followed 
by  a  complete  emaucipatiou  from  tlie  most  unrighteous  of  thcHe  internal 
revenue  exactions  which  have  8ap|>ed  the  life  not  only  from  all  indus- 
tries but  fi'om  all  occupatinnK 

«!ifH,o:>J  5ti  thruugb  cler«iilt  of  the  taxpayerH,  iii'.re  Ihuu  uti(--tirth  of  which,   saj 
KXnA97.10.  b«luDKS  to  tho  your  I8K).  when  the  iusiirroctioti  broke  out. 

The  proportiuti.  then,  bptcveiMi  tbn  iimuniit  of  the  iuvi)ioi>  ijiven  the  t^pauigh  liank 
for  uiillBotiun  unci  tl»i'  ^ii-iitt>|Iv  I  nll.M'ieil  jg  not  a  had  iiDo.  for  it  ouly  lenves  2  piT 
cent  iiiicoU«(!t«i1.     I"  ill    I  III'  ~i'  I  ii~!i  li<i[ik  iiDdertook  llie  '■oUootiOD  of  taxea  the 

treasury  lUMwi  to  i  .>' i  .nt  r>f  th?  total  invoice,  leitving  3.^  per  cent 

nueiillect«<l.    Th<'  ir-.   \:  .  thu  bank  have  heen  very  remarkable. 

ItbiM  Iwoii  sui'l  li.  111.  -|i  iiiiN  I  .oveiDmtiiit  nffloialB  that  sonm  or  the  invniceH 
retarded  liy  th«  biiuk  Aii-iUi  \>:i\r  Ii>'->ti  collaotecl;  but  iu  t!i<.<  majority  of  oams  that 
WHS  lint  Hi>,  anil  only  thmuuh  lihkI"''''  oi  error  on  thepiirt  ol'soiuoof  the  Oiivernmeut 
onicerF'.  H-ho  are  poorly  infiirmed  on  nealth  tt»tL->tics,  somi-  rui-elpta  n«ra  made  out 
which  ought  ueviT  ro  have  been  written. 

The  Spanish  Bank  collects  the  la\ea  in  » truly  liusfnesHlike  mniitiKT,  lias  never  lieeii 
haril  i>n  the  taxpayers,  always  sfdiIIii);  them  by  mail  preTiniis  notice  of  their  diies 
l><-r«re  litking  execiitire  pruceudiD^. 

It  ta  (iniLni'tally  a  trustworthy  corporiilioo,  liaviug  Tefnseil  lo  iivnil  itwlf  of  Iho 
jMrniiiu'lon  |ji*eo  by  thp  lluTernmf  nl  to  stoji  imyiiienl.  of  tlir  iirlucipal  iind  interest 
on  tb"  mnuicipiil  moi'tfjace  iHiuds. 

■  For  a  more  detailed  aiialyiln  of  the  Cuban  budget  see  report  on  "The  icvsnue  oC 
Cuba."  pTOpar«d  by  Coniminaioner  I'orter  for  the  (^icrotaty  ai  U\o  VitwuK-s,  »«A. 
ibti)itl«d  November  15,  Is;)S. 


8 

Pending  the  in({uiry  which  should  precede  action  in  this  direction,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  make  some  temporary  arrangements  to  collect 
these  taxes  or  the  least  burdensome  of  them  to  take  effect  January  1. 
In  Santiago  internal  taxes  have  nearly  all  gone  by  default,  as  the  dis- 

Jatch  to  the  Sun  shows,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  over 
100,000  in  Santiago  alone,  but  owing  to  the  siege  this  was  unavoidable. 
In  taking  over  the  other  provinces  of  the  island,  this  can  just  as  well 
be  avoided  and  considerable  revenue  saved.* 

*  In  the  fall  report  on  ''The  revenue  of  Cuba/'  submitted  by  year  commitisioner 
November  15^  lSd8,  and  now  in  the  hauds  of  the  Public  l^rinter,  complete  tables  for 
m  series  of  years  in  relation  to  the  internal  taxes  collected  will  be  found.  In  this 
connection,  however,  it  may  be  aMlvisablc  to  ouute  from  a  statement  made  in  Havana 
October  26,  1898,  by  Jos^  Anttm  Alcalu,  chief  of  the  tax  burean  of  the  Banco 
Espanol  of  Cuba,  in  relation  to  the  present  methods  of  collecting  internal  taxes. 
This  official  statement  will  be  fonnd  in  full,  together  with  the  several  eidiibits  in 
the  repoi-t  already  submitted.  The  subjoined  extract  is  referred  to  here  l^eeaose  the 
important  (luestion  the  Department  must  face  .lauuary  1  is  how  to  conti  nue  the  col- 
lection of  tnese  taxes  without  unnecessary  loss  to  the  revenue  of  (*uba. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  total  of  taxes  is  never  collected  in  Cnba,  and 
that  there  is  always  a  detirit,  which  has  been  Xt^sB  since  the  Spanish  bank  is  the 
collector. 

Here  is  the  total  collection  of  taxes  during  the  year  1894  to  1895: 

Ter  cent. 

HsvauH  Province 90. 84 

IfstauKaM  Proviiure d9.72 

Santa  Ciaru  Pwvince 87.  TIJ 

Pinardel  Kio  Pn.vinre 78.  »4 

Santiflj;o  de  Culia  Province 6B.5B 

Puerto  Prinripo  Province . .  93.  S5 

The  latest  Province  ^ives  such  a  ^ood  result,  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
difficulties  in  collecting  over  Hve  municipal  districts,  which  are  on  a  very  large  area 
of  land,  because  the  capital  of  the  province  and  the  city  of  Nuevitas  afforded  a 
splendid  revenue.  In  the  Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  the  collection  is  harder 
than  in  any  other  on  2K>coiint  of  the  scarce  and  batl  roads  and  means  of  commani- 
cation. 

In  tlie  lists  of  collection  of  "industrial  subsidy"  in  the  Province  of  Havana  there 
appear  a  ;xreat  number  of  taxpayers  who  do  not  exist  since  many  years,  and  whom, 
nevertheless,  the  administration  continues  to  keep  on  its  records,  because  every  new 
administrator  is  reluctant  to  confess  that  taxpayers  have  decreased  during  his  time 
of  office. 

There  are  reasons  to  suspect  that  there  are  concealments  of  taxpayers  in  the  city 
estates  list.  A  new  reconl  (catastro)  made  by  an  intelligent  and  honest  administra- 
tion, wouhl  surely  ^ive  a  rise  in  the  eoUectiou  of  taxes. 

The  collection  of  taxes  is  in  charge  of  the  Haiido  Kspanol  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  which 
has  branches  at  Matan/as.  Cardenas.  Cienfuegos,  Sagna,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and 
auxiliary  otlices  at  Puerto  Principe  and  Pinar  del  Kio. 

The  island  has  been  divided  in  groups  of  t-owns  near  those  cities.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  bank  collect  the  taxes  themselves  in  the  cities  where  they  live  and  by 
delejrates  in  the  other  towns. 

The  actual  contract  signed  by  the  (tovernment  and  the  bank  began  in  1892  to 
1898  and  it  holds  good  tor  ten  years.  The  hank  receives  as  a  commission  3  per  cent 
upon  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  to  collect,  presentetl  by  the  public  treasury.  As 
the  hank  has  no  interference  whatever  when  the  lists  of  taxes  are  made,  it  contineti 
itself  to  collect  what  the  public  treasury  delares  in  its  own  list«.  The  bank,  there- 
fore, is  merely  an  agent. 

City  and  country  taxes  are  collected  i|uart<>rly,  semiannually,  and  annually. 
Industrial  snhsi<ly  is  only  collected  by  quarterly  receipts.  Annaal  receipts  are 
applied  to  the  estates,  whi(*h  taxes  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $8  a  year;  the  semi- 
annual are  for  tho.>e  that  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ^\0  a  year. 

The  annual  receipts  and  the  receipts  for  the  tirst  six  months  of  the  year  are  ool- 
lecte<l  Jointly  with  the  receipts  for  the  first  three  months.  The  second  six  months' 
rec<'ipt8  are  ccdlected  with  the  second  three  months.  This  explains  why  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  collection  of  taxes  in  some  places  <luring  the  first  and  st^cond  three 
months  of  each  year.  Some  sudden  increases  happened  also  in  some  plare  in  the 
''indnstrial  subsidy  *' daring  certain  quarterly  collections.  This  is  dne  to  the  eoU 
Irction  of  receipts  from  some  corporations  which  pay  12^  per  cent  of  tlieir  profits 


k.-^j 


I 


I 


MetrhiMlB  of  local  adtuiiiiKtiation  Uilter  s.»  grenllyiii  diflV-rent  prov- 
inces ill  Cuba  tUui  the  wisdom  of  ai>p»iutiiig  a  {"ovenior  or  com- 
inAuder  foreiich  I'roviuct-  is  inii|ues(ioiie(l.  As  mueti  latitude  aa  poMsitile 
should  be  given  these  oliiciiils.  The  provincial  ftoveinoi-B  should  have 
power  to  decide  all  qncMtious  appeitaioitig  to  local  matters,  tor  the 
fewer  the  references  to  Uavnna  tht?  sooner  the  peojile  of  Uuba  will 
realize  the  difference  between  S|>aniah  possession  and  United  States 
occupancy.  For  military  pnrposes  the  governmpnt  of  the  island  may  be 
easily  vested  in  one  central  antbority  at  Havana.  For  civil  porposes 
each  province  should  bu  made  as  absolutely  indepen<Ient  as  is  {wsaible, 
with  general  supervision  by  thf  commander  of  the  United  States  forces. 
The  secret  of  General  VVood's  success  in  Suutiago  is  entirely  due  to  the 
&ct  that  be  has  good  Judgment,  the  courage  to  use  it,  and  full  |K>wer  in 
Santiago  Province  to  esei-cise  both. 

Id  the  oiiinion  of  your  commissioner  the  suiiervising  jiowtrr  over 
the  civil  department  commander  should  be  made,  a^  far  as  possible, 
advisory  on  such  matters  as  relate  to  the  general  welfare  of  all  the 
l>eople  of  the  island,  but  all  department  •|ueations  lihonld  be  scrupu- 
lously rele^'uted  to  the  provincial  governors.  There  will,  of  cuurse, 
have  to  be  some  general  scheme  inaugurated  us  to  the  collection  and 
the  espenditure  of  the  general  revenue,  but  before  this  can  be  intelli- 
gently arrangeil  it  will  be  necessary  to  designate  what  revenue  shall 
be  conaideretl  local;  what,  if  any,  for  the  exclosive  use  of  the  depart- 
meut,  and  what  may  fairly  be  i-egarde<l  as  revenue  applicable  for  the 
general  purpose  of  the  whole  island.  I  n  thus  distributing  the  revenue 
the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  no£  to  hiini|)er  the  pi-ovincial  gov- 
ernor by  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  money 
must  be  expended  until  he  has  been  given  ample  oppin-tuuity  to  uscer- 
lain  the  iiee<ls  of  his  department. 

A  country  undergoing  such  changes  as  Cuba  is,  can  not  be  judged 
by  ordinary  oircum stances,  and  the  most  successful  rettnlts  will  cer- 
tainly be  obtained  by  giving  the  generals  in  uomniand  of  the  several 
provinces  the  rein,  and  with  the  excellent  example  of  the  commander 
of  Santiago  before  them,  tell  them  to  go  and  do  likewiiiie.  Apportion- 
ments and  divisions  of  revenue  will  come  later.  The  present  emergency 
demaDds  large  sums  for  sanitiiry  purposes,  for  cleaning  up  cities,  for 
fighting  disease,  for  renovating  public  buildings,  for  mauitaining  order, 
and  for  establishing  a  decent,  efficient  administration  of  public  affairs. 
These  nperatioDB  must  be  done  (luickly,  and  rest  largely  on  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  man  on  the  spot  ari^uatiited  with  local  conditions.  The 
results  of  a  free  hand  are  plainly  visible  in  Santiago.  The  same  )>olicy 
uiiisi  be  followed  elsewhere,  or  summer  will  bring  dangers  from  which 
the  uuaccliinatized  pupulatiou  may  well  seek  to  escape. 

wciirdinij  t<>  tbeir  ItalitiK-BH.  KiLilway  oompivnies  puy  Hi  per  cimL  «(  their  imiliTi. 
Htnto  uiuitrndUirH  puy  uiie-bulf  »!'  I  pvr  I'Uiit. 

TuxiinjafB  «b"  <lr)  ii..t  pay  their  taxes  at  the  time  tlxc'il  for  n  mto  (.iilijout  to  the 
procMiire  ealltxl  *'  :i|in'uiiiiB,~  lu-ooritinc  to  tlin  rnli-a  cit'  Mny  13.  I880,  npproverl  by 
ib>'  iio  verm  lieu  I.  When  "Hpremioa"  nri-  to  l>u);iD.  laip&.vers  iirv  duly  «rnrni>d  by 
uuil.  giving  tbeiii  time  euoiigb  to  puy  ilieir  tnxpii  ln'fon-  iiioiirrin};  Iruiible. 

"AprenuuB  "  nre  of  three  ite|;reeB.  The  Ant  inic  uuiisiHia  in  uu  invrease  i>ii  tb«  tii.v 
[>r  J  |ior  o-ul.  The  neuoml  roaaiBle  in  the  Ki>lxn(i'  itml  iilbTwardB  saleitCpuhliuituo- 
UoQ  of  vhnt.tel  and  liveetiicks,  besiilPB  a  further  Inurniw  iif  T  per  I'eut,  The  third 
cuusiBt*  in  the  neizaiv  anil  aaU'  ;it  public  niirtiim  of  mhI  ■■"tiiie,  lieeiiW  a  i'lirther 
liicreaw  of  9  pur  cent. 

TheM  rules  embody  many  iletnils.  Tiiev  ai«ub*i'iii'i!iiuclcoiiiptivah'd.  Ai'i'oidiiiK 
t*>  them  long  proi:eeilinK«  !ire  inaili-  iiRiiiu-t  iiiiir>i>*i>  l;ix|i:iyiMs,  :i  cbiinn'tBristii'  lif 
8piiniab  bi< 


While  in  Santiago  yoar  cnmmtMioner  took  cunsiderable  t«stiiiiony,1 
which  will  be  emb^ied  in  the  ap]>enclix  of  thin  report.     Borne  of  tbilfl 
testimony  relating  to  tariff  jwliotlnles  ami  many  of  the  HUggeKdonsl 
made,  eHpecially  thoHn  relalint;  to  frM  coal,  reducod  duties  ou  salt,  atid  I 
the  duty  on  oofl'ee.  have  bc«ii  einlx>died  in  the  re<-omnieiidation)i  for  th«  I 
new  Cnbaii  tarill'alreiuly  ])r<iainlgat«d.     The  Chamber  of  Commaroe  afel 
Santiago  prepared  an  einborato  statement,  and   Rtt«r  aubmitting  it  to| 
your  coimniBHioner  several  hoiiiH  were  spent  in  discnssion  and  confer-  r 
enre.     Ymi  will  be  glad  Ui  learn  that  nearly  all  the  reoominendations,  ] 
exneptini;  those  of  a  purely  local  chara<'lei'.  nrnde  by  this  asHocJatioa   , 
of  busines-i  mi>n  had  already  raee^vod  tlie  att<.'ntii>it  of  the  Department, 
and  ir  U  safe  M  say  tliat  the  Treasnry  Department  bat  been   able  to 
meet  theite  gentlemen  in  nearly  all  their  pn>i>oaitianii.    Tfaea<M'idpnt  to 
the  cruiser  Cineinmiti  emphasizes  the  importance  of  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Stjites  antborities  in  relation  to  the   harbor 
of  Santiago,  and  also  suggests  tbe  importance  of  atl«nding  at  once-  to 
the  lights  on  the  coast  ol'  the  provin<%e  ni  Santiago  do  Cnba.  and  snck 
other  action  as  will  make  uavigatiou  in  these  waters  safe. 

Withont  attempting  to  exhaast  the  snbject,  or  even  to  give  a  sulli- 
ciently  accarate  statement  upon  which  the  cost  of  such  work  conid  be 
made,  I  summanze  l>eIow  the  testimony  taken  in  Santiago  fVom  (^aptain8 
of  steamships,  otlicials  of  the  imrt.  and  others  inUtrested  In  navigation. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  embtidyinj;  these  statements  in  my  rojwrt  » 
recommending  that  the  same  shall  t)e  acted  njton  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment,  for  otherwise  not  only  onr  warships,  bat  the  merchant 
marine  entering  Santiago  Harbor  and  the  other  ports  nf  the  province 
are  in  danger.  The  Hein/i  .Verccde*  still  lies  in  a  very  threatening  atti- 
tude almost  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  It  is  feared  that  a  storm  might 
at  any  time  throw  this  ship  on  its  aide,  and  thus  (wmpletely  obstruct  the 
channel  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  harbor  and  stop  all  navigation  for' 
large  vessels.  Not  far  fi-om  here,  as  you  will  remember,  is  the  sunkea 
Merrimnt;  but  this  boat  in  no  way  nbatrnctii  the  harbor. 

Light  linunes. — The  light-house  Stored  at  the  Morni  for  GniuitanaittO 
has  been  taken  there  to  be  erected:  it  is  much  required  and  obonld  b« 
lixed  as  soon  as  itossible. 

Tht  Morro, — Light-bouae  is  only  lighted  up  with  a  lantern  visible  froiE 
4  to  5  miles  distance.  The  old  light  (or,  if  possible,  a  bt^^tter  one)  should 
be  placed  there,  as  it  fKcupies  a  very  important  ixisition. 

The  same  must  be  done  at  Cape  Crux;  either  the  old  light  or  a  new 
one  should  t>e  reestablished. 

The  colonel  in  charge  of  Man/.anillohaK  informed  me  that  all  thuparta 
of  the  letis  of  its  light- hous(.>  ai-e  there  and  it  could  be  reconstructed  by 
proper  experts, 

Cifiifvegim, — The  light-house  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment, and  it  is  very  iini>urtaut  to  have  one  there,  as  there  is  at  prewal 
no  light  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 

The  cstabliahing  of  a  light-house  at  Key  llreton.  21°  Hi',  "g-^SS',  i» 
strongly  recommendeil.  It  is  halfway  between  Maiixanillo  and  Cicu- 
fuegos  and  it  is  at  the  turning  point  of  all  ships  on  the  xonth  coast. 

Although  these  are  the  most  im)>ortant,  there  are  many  other  spota 
very  desirable  for  light-houses  on  tht-  western  part  of  the  sonlhem  cowt 
of  Cuba. 

Itretlgtjig  'Santiago. — The  removal  of  l>iainond  Point  Shoal  is  very 
necessary,  as  at  present  no  big  ship  can  enter  until  it  is  removeid.  The 
fWuml'ia,  for  iniitancp,  cuuld  iiol  get  in  at  present  owing  to  the  nar- 
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rowness  of  the  cbanuel  at  this  spot.  JPour  years  ago  this  same  Rhii> 
was  ordered  to  Santiago  aud  could  uot  come  in  for  this  reason. 

Punta  Gorda  Shoal  should  also  be  removed  for  the  same  reason. 

It  is  also  very  necessary  to  dredge  the  harbor  around  the  docks,  as 
there  are  at  present  only  14^  feet  of  water  where  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  22  feet. 

Santiago  Harbor  re<juires  verj'  much  a  large  covered  jner,  (iOO  feet 
long  with  22  feet  of  water  alongside.    The  tide  at  Santiago  i<  18  inches. 

The  semaphore  signaling  should  also  be  reestablished  and  a  copy  of 
the  signals  given  to  the  captains  of  the  regular  liners. 

Buoyn, — It  is  very  desirable  to  place  two  small  buoys  about  the 
entrance  of  the  inner  harbor  of  Guantanamo. 

The  buoys  in  Santiago  Harbor  are  all  in  their  places,  excepting  the  one 
on  Diamond  Point.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  buoy  placed  at  Cayo 
Ratones,  and  that  the  lights  on  them  be  kept  lighted  at  night. 

Manzanillo. — The  channel  from  Cape  Cruz  to  Manzanillo,  which  is  20 
miles  long,  has  never  been  surveyed,  and  it  is  very  important  to  do  so 
and  to  place  buoys  at  the  dangerous  points.  At  present  there  are  no 
signs  to  indicate  any  danger. 

Cien/uegos. — All  the  buoys  in  this  harbor  are  in  their  phRtes,  and  it  is 
fairly  well  buoyed.  The  lights  on  them,  however,  should  be  kept 
lighted.  The  post  light  should  be  placed  at  Pasa  CabaUo  Point,  the 
place  being  then  just  as  accessible  in  the  night  as  in  the  daylight. 

The  dredging  of  Guantanamo  and  Manzanillo  is  unadvisable  at  pres- 
ent, as  it  would  be  very  expensive. 

Dredging  the  port  of  Cientuegos  is  recommended  very  much.  There 
are  only  14  feet  of  water  there  now  and  it  is  comparatively  a  very  e^isy 
affair. 

It  is  more  important  to  remove  Diamond  Point  than  to  construct  a 
Santiago  wharf. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  custom-house  should  be  removed  from 
Guantanamo  (12  miles  up  the  road)  to  Gaimanera,  as  considerable  delay 
is  caused  by  the  distance  at  present  (two  hours). 

The  custom-house  at  Santiago  I  found  to  be  under  very  capable 
management.  Mr.  Walter  A.  Donaldson,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
office,  has  performed  the  rather  difficult  initiatory  duties  devolving  upon 
him  with  enthusiasm  and  ability.  His  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  long 
training  in  the  customs  service  of  the  United  States  have  enabled  him 
to  recast  the  old  Spanish  methods  and  inaugurate  the  more  business- 
like methods  of  our  own  custom-house  without  much  friction,  and  as  a 
result  we  find  to-day  a  complete  reorganization  at  Santiago,  with 
branches  at  all  the  other  ports  in  the  province,  working  efficiently  and 
collecting  the  revenue.  While  Mr.  Donaldson  has  been  able  to  dis- 
pense with  about  20  employees,  with  the  remainder  consisting  of 
both  Cubans  and  Spanish  already  in  the  service,  and  with  5  United 
States  officers  he  is  able  to  collect  the  revenues  expeditiously  and 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  ])ort  with  general  satisfaction  to  the  mer- 
chants and  shippers  of  Santiago.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  at  length 
to  the  reports  in  relation  to  the  detail  management  of  the  custom  house 
submitted  to  me  while  in  Santiago  by  the  collector,  because  those 
reports  have  already  gone  to  the  proper  divisions  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  his  suggestions  will  undoubtedly  be  acted  upon  from 
time  to  time. 

Several  of  the  more  importaht  suggestions  resulting  from  the  experi- 
ences of  United  States  custom-bouse  officials  at  Santiago  Iv?ln^  \^^^\i 
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adopted  and  will  be  incorporated  in  the  new  tariif  law.  Thd  experience 
of  Mr.  Donaldson  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Santiago  custom- 
house will  also  be  of  valae  to  the  United  States  Government  when  the 
work  in  Havana  is  undertaken,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
this  efficient  officer  be  at  least  temporarily  assigned  to  t^  broader  field 
in  Havana,  as  his  work  as  the  pioneer  United  States  collector  of  customs 
in  Cuba  will  aid  materially  in  administering  the  new  tariff  in  other 
parts  of  the  island.  Mr.  Donaldson  estimates  at  the  end  of  November 
that  the  total  custom-house  receipts  in  his  entire  district  will  aggregate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $«i^,(K)0.  It  is  impossible  to  give  these  figures 
with  exactitude  at  the  close  of  the  month,  because  two  or  three  weeks 
must  elapse  before  all  the  reports  reach  Santiago,  in  consequence  of 
the  slow  methods  of  transportation ;  it  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the 
collections  in  this  port  for  the  twelve  months  under  American  adminis- 
tration will  be  twice  as  much  as  collections  were  in  the  last  twelve 
months  of  Spanish  controL 

As  the  rates  of  the  tariff  have  been  reduoe^l  two-thirds,  this  fact 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  sign  alike  for  the  interest  of  American  admin- 
istration and  the  i>ossibilities  of  a  low  tariff  for  producing  sufficient 
revenue.  As  stated  in  a  previous  re|)ort,  the  hope  of  your  commis- 
sioner for  sufficient  revenue  to  manage  the  aflGairs  of  the  island  is 
largely  based  upon  honest  and  efficient  collections.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, the  natural  couse<|ueiice  of  reducing  the  rates  of  duty  by  two- 
thirds  in  a  tariff  capable  of  producing  a  revenue  of  $15,000,000  per 
annum  would  be  a  revenue  of  $5,000,000  per  annum.  To  accomplish 
this  feat  and  still  have  fitleen  or  even  ten  millions  of  revenue  will  make 
it  imperative  that  the  future  management  of  the  custom-houses  in  Cuba 
be  more  businesslike  and  more  honest.* 

*The  following  is  a  list  of  the  uumber  of  employees  and  salaries  of  the  principal 
officials  at  the  fwveral  custom -hoiiHOH  in  Cuba  under  Spanish  administration : 

Ilavium : 

1  roIl«*4-tor,  chittt'  of  aUtniiiiiitnitiou  of  thinl-claj*M $3. 7S(> 

1K9  otlitT  emplox «i.rt 7&,100 

$7i«,KJ0 

yinlMUtiiH: 

1  (M>UiH'tor,  chief  of  drpHrtnii'Dt  uf  tiivtcUHM 3,0UU 

<  )th»»r  eniployeeii  (15) 0, 30O 

Infip(M'tor«  and  ml  nor  »tart' S,  HOO 

li»,  IW 

Santiago  dv  Culm: 

Same  an  Matanxaa liil  IM 

(Menfneffoii: 

1  coTlet^tor 2,  UUU 

17  eiiiplovt-cH 2B,800 

22  JMW 

l.*;inU'naH: 

1  ('olle4-tor I,7ri0 

14  (Miiplovcri* 8,650 

!»».«• 

Saj^iia : 

1  colliMtur    • 1,250 

1»  flliploVtM'H S,000 

7. 150 

XlH'Vitils: 

1  wlItMMor l.KU 

8  fiiiplovei-s 5, 154) 

6,4« 

Trinidad : 

1  tioll(M;tor 1,000 

r>  ciiii'loveOH 2,780 

S.7>«t 

Manxanillo.  (riUura,  aud  (tUHntunaiiio: 

Sami*  aa  Trinidad 11,SI0    ll.»» 

Baracoa : 

/  t^llector 1,< 

4  employtim 1,5 
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The  testimony^  statements,  and  information  obtained  daring  the  visit 
of  your  commissioner  to  the  Province  of  Santiago  suggest  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  following  special  reports,  which  will  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted as  rapidly  as  the  subject-matter  can  be  translated  and  arranged: 

1.  Report  on  the  mining  interests  of  Santiago. 

2.  Supplemental  report  on  the  currency. 

3.  Keport  in  relation  to  the  testimony  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  industrial  and  commercial  needs  of  the  Province  of  Santiago. 

4.  Beport  on  the  fiscal  and  economic  condition  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  together  with  an  account  of  the  prox)osed  new  tarifi'  for  that 
island. 

All  of  which  ia  respectfully  submitted. 

Egbert  P.  Pobtee, 
Special  Commissioner  for  the  United  States 

to  Cvba  and  Porto  Bico. 
Hon.  Ltmai{  J.  Gage, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury ^  Washington^  J).  C. 

Caibarien : 

1  collector 1. 000 

6  employees 3. 280 

4,280 

Santa  Cms: 

1  collector 1,000 

4  employees 1,480 

2,430 

Tanas  de  Zaxa: 

Same  as  Santa  Cms 2, 430 

In  addition  to  above,  for  tbe  inspection  and  police  of  different  custom  ■bonnes,  ibe  followinf; 
eroplojees: 

In  Havana  100  at  $500 $50,000 

In  Havana  8  at  1000 4,800 

In  Matansas  21  at  $600, 20  at  1600 10,600 

In  Santiago  11  at  $600, 10  at  $500 5,600 

In  Cardenas  1  at  $600, 14  at  $500 7, 600 

In  Cienfnegosl  at  $600. 10  at  $500 6.600 

In  the  other  ports  1  at  $600, :«  at  $500 17, 600 

61,800 

241, 140 
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Sir:  I  have  the  houor  to  sabmit  a  brief  and  sapplemental  report  on 
the  currency  question  of  Ouba.  Considerable  testimony  on  this  subject 
was  taken  in  Havana,  Cienfuegos,  and  elsewhere,  on  my  first  visit  to 
Ouba,  and  a  report  thereon  submitted.  In  that  report  your  commis- 
sioner endeavored  to  present  as  fairly  as  possible  the  views  of  the 
various  classes  of  interests  and  thus  lay  all  available  data  before  the 
Department.  The  real  point  at  issue,  and  the  only  one  likely  to  cause 
any  trouble,  is  that  arising  from  the  inflation  by  royal  decree  of  the 
Spanish  25  peseta,  popularly  known  as  Alfonsinos,  or  centens,  and  the 
subsequent  inflation  of  the  French  20-franc  piece,  so  called  Louis^ 
which  have  been  given  a  legal  value  of  $4.24  and  decreed  since  the  end 
of  1803  as  legal  money. 

The  Spanish  authorities  at  Madrid,  having  thus  inflated  two  gold 
coins  6  per  cent  above  their  current  value  and  about  10  per  cent  above 
their  intrinsic  value — ^for  the  mint  value  of  these  two  coins  is  $4.77G 
and  $3.8208,  respectively* — the  United  States  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton are  now  called  upon  to  inflate  a  third  gold  coin  and  make  the 
American  eagle  worth  $11  in  Ouba  and  onr  $5  gold  piece  current  there 
at  $5.50.  As  a  temx>orary  measure  this  may  have  some  justification, 
and  the  statements  herewith  submitted  from  Ouban  bankers,  planters, 
and  business  men  have  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility.  The  process, 
however,  is  entirely  artificial,  and  whatever  is  done  in  this  direction 
to-day  must  be  undone  some  other  day,  avd  the  only  question  is 
whether  the  inflation  shall  'be  taken  out  now  or  the  operation  post- 
poned to  some  more  opportune  tima    The  danger,  as  it  seems  to  your 

^  These  valnee  are  the  unit  yalae  in  Havana  as  of  laat  October,  and  were  prepared 
with  exactitude  by  a  banker  in  that  city  for  your  Commissioner.    The  valne  given 
in  the  Presidents  order  is  sUghtly  in  excess  of  this,  as  in  accepting  these  coins  at 
the  valne  stated  in  the  said'  order  the  United  States  practically  defrays  the  ciM.*^  ^1 
the  shipping  ^acpvum* 
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commissiouer,  in  following  the  ailviee  of  tbe  able  and  inflaential  finan- 
cier of  Havana  whose  petition  addressed  to  the  President  is  appended, 
lies  in  the  adoption  by  the  United  Suites  Government  of  a  bad  prece- 
dent in  Cuban  financiering  inaugnrateii  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
and  for  which  the  United  States  is  in  no  manner  responsible. 

The  reckoning  day  must  come  for  all  infiated  values,  whether  of  paper, 
of  silver,  or  of  ;rold,  and  when  that  day  does  come  some  one  will  suffer. 
Fortunately,  in  this  case  the  degree  of  suflering  is  small,  varying  only 
from  6  to  10  per  cent.  The  practical  question  would  seem  to  be  how  to 
dlsmfiate  these  two  coins  with  the  least  x)ossible  disturbance  to  mort- 
gages, contracts,  notes,  and  all  classes  of  existing  agreements  to  pay 
money.  Current  matters  will  adjust  and  take  care  of  themselves.  It 
is  generally  known  that  all  transactions  in  Cuba  since  the  close  of  the 
war  have  been  made  with  the  belief  that  the  United  States  would  not 
continue  the  royal  decree  of  Spain,  and  that  the  inflations  would  col- 
lapse with  the  disappearance  of  Spanish  rule.  In  proof  of  this,  a  copy 
of  a  recent  cable  dispatch  from  Havana  to  the  New  York  Herald  and 
other  American  newspapers  is  submitted.    ( Exhibit  I.) 

In  Santiago  your  commissioner  found  the  bankers  and  financiers  in 
favor  of  leaving  matters  as  they  exist  and  request  the  Government  to 
adopt  a  similar  standard  in  the  rest  of  the  island,  namely,  reduce  the 
$5.30  gold  piece  to  $5,  the  American  $5  gold  piece  and  the  Spanish 
centen  to  be  practically  interchangeable.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Schuman,  of  Schuman  &  Co.,  Santiago. 

On  this  question  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Santiago,  in  a  thought- 
fully prepared  memorial,  submitted  to  your  commissioner,  say: 

It  is  frequently  difficult  in  tliiH  market  to  effect  change,  eepecially  in  small  sales, 
for  the  want  of  fractioiial  currency.  As  this  makes  considerable  difficulty  in  trans- 
actions, the  chamber  considers  it  necessary  for  the  American  Government  to  remedy 
this  difficulty  by  sending  sufficient  silver  fractional  money,  utilizing  it  to  pay  the 
army  of  occupntion. 

This  chamber  has  heard  that  the  administration  of  the  custom-house  of  thia  port 
has  Holicite<l  the  Government  at  Washington  to  declare  American  money  logml  and 
obligatory  tender  in  all  transactions  which  take  place  in  this  territory,  and  we  con- 
sider this  movement  premature,  as  the  political  situation  of  the  country  is  not  aetiled; 
and  furthermore,  prejudicial  to  commercial  interests  and  to  the  public  wealth  by  the 
depreciation  it  would  cause  in  the  Spanish  gold  in  circulation  and  for  the  diffionlty 
it  will  occasion  through  the  lack  of  American  money  in  sufficient  quantity  for  these 
transactions.  For  this  reason  we  beg  that  this  petition  will  not  be  considered,  it 
being  even  more  inopportune,  since  the  resolution  of  the  civil  governor  of  the  proT- 
iuce  on  the  Ist  of  August  last,  establishing  the  legal  value  of  Spanish  gold,  is  Just 
and  has  given  satisfactory  results. 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Brooks  &  Ck>.,  Santiago, 
a  careful  financier  and  capable  business  man,  said: 


Kegarding  the  currency  question,  we  should  also  be  inclined  to  snpport  tlieopini< 

of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  to  leave  matters  as  they  are  at  present,  L  e.,  tbe  Spen- 

ish  and  French  gold  coins  having  been  disinflated,  to  leave  them  ne  euxvnt  eiieii- 

Istiog  medium,  including  for  the  payment  of  custom-honae  duties.    It  Is  alao  alway- 

a  small  advantage  for  the  sugar  eat«kte  U>  pa.^  Wiqvc  labor  in  Spaniah  goldas  H 
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8ents  a  aaring  of  3  to  4  i»er  cent  as  compared  with  paying  them  in  American  money, 
aa  where  a  planter  now  pays  $5  Spanish,  he  wonld,  with  a  change  in  the  circulating 
medium,  have  to  pay  $5  American,  which  would  represent  from  3  to  4  per  cent 
advance  in  wages  without  receiving  any  compensation  from  his  sugar  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  fh>m  which,  in  former  years,  and  with  inflated  gold  values,  he  derived 
an  advantage  of  10  per  cent. 

A  partial  adjustment  of  the  question  has  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Jover,  director  of  tbe  Spanish  Bank  of  the  Island  of  Guba,  and  as  Mr. 
Jover  is  an  authority  on  Cuban  finances,  the  statement  made  by  that 
gentleman  to  your  commissioner  is  quoted  in  full : 

The  only  way  to  settle  all  the  difficulties  of  the  present  Spanish  monetary  state 
of  things  is  to  declare  legal  tender  the  American  dollar  and  admit  at  par  all  Spaninh 
gold  coins. 

1.  Thus  the  onza  should  be  worth  $16;  the  medio  onxa,  $8;  the  doubloon,  $4;  the 
esondo,  $2;  the  centen,  $5— that  is,  exactly  its  intrinsic  alloy  and  weight  value. 

2.  The  English  sovereign  ought  to  be  taken  fur|6,  and  the  French  louis  (which 
circulates  in  Cuba  in  great  numbers)  for  $4. 

This  arrangement  that  slightly  improves  the  value  of  the  8paniHh  gold — for  the 

centen  is  worth  in  the  New  York  market  $4.87  or  $4.90  at  the  utmost — would  tend  to 

drive  to  Cuba  the  foreign  coins  of  this  country,  perfectly  useless  for  circulation. 

As  for  the  Spanish  silver,  it  is  considered  there  almost  as  a  merchandise  or  stock, 

value  subject  to  daily  quotation,  and  it  is  really  tronblesotne  in  its  use.    Therefore 

I  would  propose  to  give  it  a  fixed  value  in  American  gold,  thus — 

Valne. 

The  peso $0.60 

The  medio  jieso 30 

The]>eseta 12 

The  real 06 

The  medio  real 03 

This  value  is  a  little  less  than  the  price  of  quotation  to-day,  but  it  is  much  more 
than  what  it  was  a  few  months  ago,  but  I  do  not  think  acceptable  the  use  of  any  coin 
without  a  fixed,  invariable  value.  Now,  as  the  American  currency  and  the  American 
silver  wonld  stand  at  the  par  value,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  silver  is  at 
the  present  quoted  higher  in  Spain,  there  wonld  likely  go  a  large  quantity,  if  not 
all,  Spanish  silver  coins;  that,  nevertheless,  would  not  be  objectionable,  but  rather 
convenient  to  both  nations.  But  as  this  implies  a  change  in  the  standard  value  of 
the  Spanish  gold  dollar,  which  up  to  the  present  has  been  the  basis  of  all  contracts 
and  dealings  of  the  oonntry,  it  will  be  neoessary  to  fix  a  date  to  implant  the  new 
system,  and  that  can  be  no  other  but  the  Ist  of  January  next.  Hence,  from  that 
date  all  money  transactions  will  be  understood  to  be  on  the  basis  of  American  gold, 
with  American  currency ;  Spanish,  French,  and  £nglish  gold  at  par  value;  Amer- 
ican silver  to  be  accepted  also  at  its  full  value  only  in  quantities  not  exceeding  $5; 
Spanish  silver  at  the  stated  rate,  and  foreign  silver  coin  as  merchandise. 

As  for  all  contracts  and  stipulations  in  money  matters  standing  at  present  to  be  ful- 
filled the  appointed  date  of  tiie  Ist  of  January,  I  believe  it  would  be  but  ri^ht  to  be 
paid  off  with  6  per  cent  discount,  which  would  simply  disinflate,  because  they  were 
made  with  the  basis  of  gold  coins  which  had  6  per  cent  premium;  and  discounting 
the  same  6  per  cent  when  they  were  settled  with  coins  whose  said  premium  had  been 
taken  off,  but  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  coins  had  remained  unaltered  during  the 
time,  wonld  only  be  common  morality  and  fair  equity.  Lastly,  all  those  who  would 
attempt  to  alter  the  value  of  money  to  be  severely  punished,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  conntry. 

With  these  sapplemental  facts  you  have  the  caa^  tuW^  ^Ti(\.  Vcck'^^^' 
tiany  before  yon.    To  accept  the  propositioii  ot  tb^  HaiN«wTi«w\^va^«^^ 
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means  a  continuation  of  the  inOated  valne  of  10  iper  cent.  To  concede 
the  proposition  of  Dr.  Jover  and  the  Santiago  financiers  would  reduce 
the  inflation  about  6  per  cent,  still  retaining  Spanish  and  French  gold 
in  circulation  at  a  slightly  increased  value.  (Dr.  Jover  even  includes 
the  British  sovereign  at  $5.)  The  other  and  only  remaining  course 
would  be  to  accept  United  States  money  at  its  full  value  for  customs, 
public  or  postal  taxes  and  the  foreign  coins  at  their  intrinsic  or  mint 
value.  If  this  were  done,  and  no  special  action  taken  io  relation  to  the 
coins  in  which  existing  contracts  shall  be  paid,  that  side  of  the  problem 
would  in  time  adjust  itself. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  adjustment  can  be  accomplished  without 
hardship  to  some  debtors  and  a  slight  financial  disturbance.  It  is  not, 
however,  apprehended  that  the  trouble  will  be  as  great  as  some  have 
anticipated.  In  Santiago  the  first  step  to  absolutely  sound  finance  has 
been  taken  and  6  per  cent  of  the  inflation  squeezed  out.  The  business 
interests  in  that  part  of  the  island  are  o{^posed  to  a  continuation  of  the 
10  per  cent  inflation  and  merely  ask  that  the  several  gold  coins  in  cir- 
culation shall  be  left  at  their  face  value.  As  one  of  the  evils  arising 
from  disinflation,  it  will  be  noted  that  certain  petitioners  put  forward 
the  fact  that  it  will  mean  an  increase  of  from  4  to  10  per  cent  in  the 
wages  of  labor,  which  Cuban  industries  can  not  afford.  Such  a  result, 
if  true,  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  benefit  to 
the  poorer  classes,  whose  condition  in  Cuba  is  deplorable  beyond  descrip- 
tion. In  the  iron  mines  at  Santiago  the  large  American  enterprises 
have  already  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  and  are  paying 
their  labor  75  cents  per  day  American  currency  instead  of  a  Spanish 
dollar  worth  65  cents  in  Cuba  and  in  the  world's  markets  but  50  cents. 
Your  commissioner,  when  in  the  mining  districts  of  this  province,  heard 
no  complaints,  either  from  the  proprietors  or  the  laborers.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  the  loss  to  the  debtor  who  has  borrowed  on  a  fictitious  value  and 
must  pay  the  premium,  and  the  unfortunate  Cuban  sugar  planter  is 
especially  signaled  out  for  sympathy. 

That  the  planter  will  sufl'er  can  not  be  denied,  but  the  advent  of  the 
United  States  into  Cuba  will  lighten  so  many  of  his  burdens  that  his 
condition  is  not  without  hope.  All  the  customs  duties  on  his  imported 
food  supplies  have  been  reduced  and  many  important  commodities  put 
upon  the  free  list.  His  sugar  machinery  has  been  reduced  to  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  his  locomotives  and  railway  supplies  to  20  per  cent, 
and  all  along  the  line  the  taxes  have  been  cut  down.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  his  land  taxes  will  be  collected  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 
while  the  return  of  ]>eace,  establishment  of  law  and  order,  and  protec- 
tion of  property  will  immeasurably  improve  his  lot.  If,  therefore,  the 
sugar  planter  of  Cuba  will  gauge  his  present  outlook  by  a  glance  back- 
ward and  compare  it  with  his  condition  last  year  at  this  time,  he  m^ 
face  the  new  year  with  less  gloomy  premonitions  as  to  his  future  thim 
some  of  the  testimony  taken  by  your  commissioner  on  the  effects  of 
diaintlHtion  would  indicate. 
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The  following  exhibits  are  respectfiilly  sabmitted  as  bearing  on  this 
question : 

I.  Gable  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald,  dated  Havana,  Decern* 
ber  15. 

U.  Petition  from  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  Havana  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

III.  Letter  of  Adolfo  Mnnoz  to  Robert  P.  Porter,  commissioner. 

All  of  which  is  respectfally  submitted. 

BoBBRT  P.  Porter, 

Special  Commissioner  for  the  United  States 

to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 

Hon.  Ltman  J.  Oaob, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury y  Washingtony  2>.  C. 

Decsmber  27, 1898. 


Exhibit  I. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald,  December  16, 1886.] 

OUBAN  GUBBENGY  PBOBLEMS — TBOUBLES  ATTENDING  THE  INTBO- 
DUGTION  OF  AMBBIGAN  MONET— SPANISH  8ILYBB  WILL  ALL  GO 
BAGK  TO  SPAIN. 

Havana,  December  15. 

While  capital  for  investuient  flows  in  a  steady  stream  to  Cnba, 
where  agricultoral  pursaits  are  already  feeling  pro6i)erityy  business 
men  in  this  city  are  panic-stricken,  and  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
increase  trade  are  canceling  orders.  This  is  beoaose  of  the  report 
that  has  gained  credence  that  Americans  with  their  occupation  will 
depreciate  Spanish  silver  .and  gold.  The  result  of  this  has  been  to 
practically  paralyze  certain  branches  of  banking  business.  Deposits 
are  now  accepted  or  retained  in  various  Havana  banks  under  certain 
restrictions.  Guba  has  for  years  maintained  a  gold  basis  by  means  of 
legislation,  all  gold  coins  passing  here  for  6  per  cent  above  their  fiEM» 
value,  this  having  made  it  impossible  to  ship  them  at  a  profit.  The  1 
centen,  the  gold  coin  most  current,  has  a  value  in  Spain  of  $5.  Here 
it  is  worth  $5.30.  Americans  will  undoubtedly  compel  the  centen  to 
circulate  at  its  true  international  value.  If  due  notice  is  not  given 
of  this  change  it  will  cause  untold  confhsion.  While  all  classes  com- 
plain, it  is  the  consumer  who  is  being  and  will  be  hurt. 

It  is  further  announced  Spanish  silver  will  circulate  at  50  cents  on 
the  dollar  compared  with  American  money,  which  means  that  aU 
Spanish  silver  will  be  at  once  returned  to  Spain.  In  its  place  must 
come  American  silver.  Wage  workers  here  do  not  have  any  deeper 
understanding  of  the  money  question  than  that  a  silver  dollar  is  pay 
for  one  day's  work,  and  that  pay  they  must  have.  The  Spanish  dollar 
is  now  worth  68  cents  American  money.  Sugar  planters,  employing 
from  600  to  1,000  men  each,  say  they  will  be  compelled  to  give  their 
men  American  silver  when  it  comes  into  use  here,  which  means  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  wage  scale.  Many  who  expected  to 
begin  anew  on  plantations  in  January  have  announced  that  they  will 
make  no  attempt  before  spring,  thus  giving  the  situation  opportunity 
to  adjust  itself. 


Exhibit  II. 

Havana,  December  14j  1898. 

Dear  Snt:  The  undersigned,  principal  bankers  and  merchants  of 
Havana,  desirous  of  expressing  their  views  regarding  the  proposed 
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inipendiug  cbaDge  in  tlie  monetary  system  nf  tlie  eonntiy,  and  foresee* 
ing  that  any  sudden  alteration  thereof  would  prove  prejudicial  and 
Testations  to  the  general  burliness  iuterei^ts  of  this  island,  and  ettrely 
create  difflcnlties  and  conflict  between  all  parties,  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  mortgages  and  other  contracts  outstanding,  based  uimn  the 
Btandard  of  valae  now  existing  here,  we  must  respectfully  subnnt: 

That  all  iucouvenieuce  and  trouble  will  be  averted  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  establishing  a  premium  of  10  iter  cent  upon  all  legal- 
tender  money  of  the  United  States  and  making  same  good  at  that 
premium  in  payment  of  all  debts  and  obligations  whatsoever. 

[t  is  no  doubt  within  your  knowledge  that  Spanish  and  French  gold 
coin  circnlate  hero  ift  an  arbitrary  preminm  of  G  per  cent,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate that  there  would  be  no  injustice  to  anybody  owing  to  the 
measure  advocated  by  the  petitioners  the  records  uf  meltings  at  the 
United  States  assay  olhce  at  New  York  will  sulllce  to  establish  the  fact 
of  almost  exact  parity  between  the  Spanish  centen,  or  allbnMinu,  which 
circulates  here  for  9i5.U0j  the  French  najwieon  or  lonis.  which  pasncs  lor 
$4.24,  and  a  United  States  tive-dollar  piece  or  note  having  a  paying 
Tatue,  as  suggested  by  the  memorialists,  of  l>5.oU. 

Up<m  reduction  of  the  three  i^ins  to  a  common  factor  or  by  melting 
into  grains  of  Hue  gold  it  will  be  manifest  that  at  the  valuations  fixed 
above,  the  projiortionate  exporting  or  exchange  value  here  is  approxi- 
mately identical,  pioving  the  contention  that  no  possible  injustice 
Vould  ensue,  the  slight  difference,  if  any,  being  in  favor  of  the  creditor, 
irho  receives  the  American  money  at  10  per  cent  preminm. 

The  petitioners  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  tlie  import;ince  of 
avoiding  any  immediate  change,  calculated  to  upset  the  existing  mone- 
tary Btandard,  such  as  would  inevitably  occur  if  the  gold  coins  in  cir- 
culation were  to  be  arbitrarily  reduced  in  their  account  value,  besides 
frorking  immense  injustice  to  the  debtor  class  and  probably  causing  a 
severe  flnancial  and  mercantile  panic  which  the  country  in  the  present 
Btate  of  iMJverty  could  not  bear  without  great  disturbauce  and  sutteriug. 

Should  it  please  yon,  as  we  hope,  to  favorably  consider  car  petition, 
^ere  is  little  doubt  that  within  a  period  comparatively  brief  the 
Spanish  and  FreucU  coin  will  grEultially  disappear  from  circulation, 
through  movement  of  tourists  and  others  to  Kurope,  who  will  naturally 
find  it  cheaper  to  carry  some  si>ecie  instead  of  drafts,  saving  the 
exchange,  when  they  are  going  to  France  or  Spain;  while  during  the 
dipping  season  the  vacuum  would  be  lilled  by  importations  of  Uuit«d 
States  money,  the  process  continuing  until  only  the  latter  would  be 
onrreot,  and  it  would  be  feasible,  without  violence  to  any  interest,  to 
abolish  the  premium  and  thus  introduce  the  era  when  the  money  of  the 
United  States  would  have  only  the  same  account  value  as  there. 

As  people  of  all  classes  here  are  very  anxious  about  this  matter  and 
keenly  feel  the  uncertainty  of  the  t'uttu-e,  owing  to  existing  doubts 
rboiit  this  question,  we  wonld  recommend  the  subject  to  'V'^^t  «».'0^%:^ 
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possible  and  most  earnest  consideration,  and  we  hope  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  placing  the  qnestion  before  yon  in  a  light  which  will  enable 
you  to  decide  promptly  upon  a  measure  looking  to  a  wise  and  equitable 
settlement  of  the  standard  of  value  for  this  island,  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  concerned. 

J.  M.  BORGES  &  Co. 

L.  Kuiz.  ' 

Neuhaus,  Neumann  &  Co. 

Enrique  Heilbut  &  Co. 

Well  &  Co. 

Kabbl  &  Co. 

R.  Truppin  &  Co. 

Zaldo  &  Co. 

M.  S &  Co. 

Galban  &  Co. 

J.  A.  Bances. 

J.  Baloblls  &  Co. 
Hon.  Wm.  McEihley, 

President  of  the  United  States^  WashingtOHy  D.  C\ 


Exhibit  III. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Kovember  17 j  1898. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  report  (which 

I  return  inclosed)  that  you  have  written  on  Cuban  matters.    I  concur 

with  your  views  as  expressed  in  that  document,  only  I  believe  that  the 

inflated  value  on  Spanish  gold  coins,  and  from  1893  also  on  French 

gold  coins,  can  not  be  suppressed  as  easily  as  some  of  your  witnesses 

think. 

•  •••••• 

The  currency  question  is  a  difficult  one,  and  a  thorough  discussion 
will  be  necessary  before  settling  it  in  a  definite  and  permanent  manner. 
Certainly,  owing  to  the  close  economical  relation  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States,  the  best  solnticm  will  be  to  introduce  into  Cuba  the 
American  currency ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  without  any  inconvenience 
a  great  deal  of  caie  will  be  necessary. 

One  first  step,  however,  which  will  prepare  the  way  for  further 
action,  and  would  help  greatly  the  exportation  of  the  next  sugar  crop, 
is  to  give  full  legal-tender  value  to  the  American  eagle,  making  the 
gold  coin  equal  to  $11  Cuban  (pesos).  Taking  into  account  the  mint 
values,  i.  e.,  the  weight  of  gold  contained  in  the  American  eagle  and  in 
the  Spanish  gold  coin  called  centen,  or  alfonsino  (current  in  Cuba), 
which  is  a  legal  tender  of  the  value  of  $5.30  Cuban,  the  correspond- 
ing value  of  the  American  eagle  is  10.9875  pesos,  or  Cuban  dollars — a 
valae  bo  closely  near  to  11  pesos  that  the  exact  value  of  the  eagle  may 
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be  accepted  to  be  11  pesos.  Sometimes,  practically,  it  is  even  a  little 
higher  in  the  exchange  market.  This  admission  of  the  American  eagle 
as  legal  tender  would  be  welcome,  especially  to  planters,  bankers,  and 
merchants  in  the  foreign  trade,  bat  is  otherwise  with  the  other  meas- 
ures which  will  become  necessary  in  order  to  adjust  the  old  or  the 
Cuban,  currency. 

The  difficulty  will  be  the  following: 

First.  The  gold  currency  (which  is  the  only  commercial  and  legal 
currency  in  Cuba)  circulates  by  sovereign  authority,  with  an  ezagger- 
ated  or  inflated  value  of  about  6  per  cent,  because  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment took  the  ill-advised  step  as  far  back  as  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century  of  making  the  Spanish  onza  equal  to  17  pesos,  their 
real  value  being  only  16  pesos.  But  as  during  three  generations  this 
artificial  proportion  of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  (17  to  1)  has  been 
firmly  established  and  adhered  to  in  all  money  contracts,  mortgages, 
etc.,  the  consequence  of  this  economical  historical  fact  is  that,  the  money 
of  account  being  the  silver  peso  (Cuban  dollar)  and  the  currency  being 
in  gold  coin,  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  a  peso,  i.  e.,  in  the  relative 
value  of  both  metals,  would  produce  great  trouble  and  injustice.  If 
the  premium  or  inflated  value  on  gold  which  has  been  in  existence 
ever  since  Cuba  began  to  be  an  important  commercial  country  was 
now  suppressed,  the  losers  would  be  the  debtors  (now  numberless  in 
Cuba),  because  they  would  have  to  ]>ay  in  a  currency  about  6  per  cent 
higher  in  value  than  agreed. 

In  the  case  of  the  American  currency  being  introduced,  still  more 
care  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  any  such  injustice,  as  the 
American  legal  dollar  (in  gold)  is  worth  10  per  cent  more  than  the 
Cuban  dollar. 

The  consequence  of  these  facts  is  that  when  new  and  permanent 
laws  are  made  for  Cnba  (which  can  not  be  done  presently)  and  the 
American  currency  established  in  Cuba,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
proper  measures  in  order  to  avoid  any  trouble  or  i]\justice.  The  meas- 
ure which  at  once  suggests  itself  as  the  best  and  most  simple  remedy 
is  a  statute  declaring  that  from  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can currency  the  Cuban  peso  and  the  American  dollar  will  have  the 
same  and  identical  value,  i.  e.,  that  the  dollar  and  the  i)eso  will  be  one 
and  the  same  money,  and  consequently  the  American  eagle  will  be 
equal  to  10  pesos;  but  that  in  the  payment  of  all  money  contracts, 
•  mortgages,  or  debts  of  any  kind  prior  or  anterior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  American  currency,  the  debtors  will  pay  either  in  Spanish  gold 
coin  or  in  American  currency  at  the  rate  of  1  eagle  for  11  pesos  (Cuban 
dollars). 

The  experiment  of  dealing  equally  (from  this  moment)  as  well  in 
Spanish  as  in  American  gold  at  the  above-explained  ratio  of  1  eagle 
equals  11  pesos  will  be  a  practical  tester  confirmation  of  the  preceding 
reasoning. 
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The  secoud  difficalty  in  the  way  of  establishing  in  Cuba  the  American 
currency  woald  be  foand  in  the  objection  of  the  Cubans  to  accept  as 
equivalent  to  gold  the  American  silver  coin.  The  difficulty  will  grad- 
ually disappear  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  American  monetary  system 
should  be  introduced  into  Cuba;  provided  that  many  reliable  banks 
are  then  established  all  over  the  island  with  the  object  of  interchanging 
the  gold  and  silver  American  coins  and  bank  notes.  In  this  way  the 
whole  of  the  Cuban  population  will  soon  become  accustomed  to  the 
employment  of  the  American  silver  currency. 

Most  truly,  yours,  Adolfo  Munos. 

Robert  P.  Porter,  Esq.,  New  York. 


Executive  Mansion, 
WtishingtoHj  December  28^  1898. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  on  and  after  Janaary  1,  1899,  and  until 
otherwise  provided,  all  customs,  taxes,  public  and  postal  dues  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  shall  be  paid  in  United  States  money  or  in  foreign 
gold  coin,  such  as  the  Spanish  alphonsinos  (centen)  and  the  French 
louis,  which  will  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  customs,  taxes,  public 
and  i>ostal  dues  at  the  following  rates : 

AlphoDsinos  (25-peBeta  piece) $4. 82 

Lonis  (20-frauc  piece)... 3.86 

That  all  existing  contracts  for  the  payments  of  money  shall  be  pay- 
able in  the  money  denominated  in  such  contracts,  and  where  French 
and  Spanish  gold  shall  be  the  stipulated  money  of  payment  they  shall 
be  received  in  their  present  decreed  inflated  values,  i.  e.,  alphonsinos 
(25-peseta  piece),  $5.30;  louis  (20-franc  piece),  (4.24,  or  in  United 
States  money  at  the  relative  value  set  forth  in  the  above  table,  namely, 
$4.82  for  alphonsinos  (25-peseta  piece)  and  $3.86  for  louis  (20-france 
piece). 

It  is  further  ordered  that  on  and  after  January  1, 1899,  and  until 
further  provided,  the  following  Spanish  silver  coins  now  in  circulation 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  shall  be  received  for  customs,  taxes,  public  and 
postal  dues  at  the  following  fixed  rates  in  American  money: 

The  peso $0.60 

The  medio  peso 30 

The  peseta 12 

The  real 06 

The  medio  real .- 03 

Bronze  and  copper  coins  now  current  in  the  island  of  Ouba  will  be 
received  at  their  face  value  for  firactional  parts  of  a  dollar  in  a  single 
payment  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  12  cents  (1  peseta). 

William  MoKjnlby/ 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  COMMISSIONER'S  VISIT  TO  GENERAL 
GOMEZ,  AND  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PAYMENT  AND  DISBAND- 
MENT  OF  THE  INSURGENT  ARMY  OF  CUBA. 


Tbbasuby  Dbpabtment, 
Office  of  the  Special  Oommissionkb  fob  the 

United  States  to  Cuba  and  Pobto  Rico, 

Washington^  I).  C,  February  6j  1899. 
Sir:  Acting  iii  accordance  with  year  instractions,  and  after  con- 
salting,  as  yoQ  snggestedy  the  President,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Sec- 
retary of  War,  I  proceeded^  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  Janaary  27, 
to  Havana.  Arriving  in  Havana  Monday  morning,  Janaary  30,  I 
called  npon  Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Brooke,  Goveruor-Oeneral  and  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  forces  in  Gaba,  and  presented  the  following 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War: 

War  Dbpartmbnt, 
•   Wa$hington,  D.  C,  January  £?,  1899, 
Dear  Sir:  Hon.  Hobert  P.  Porter,  comniissiouer  appointed  by  the  President  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  general  tax  qneetions  of  the  island  of  Cnba,  goes 
to  C aba  to  further  investigate  those  matters  and  also  to  confer  with  yoa  npon 
matters  that  he  will  suggest  to  yon. 

Mr.  Porter  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  President,  who  directs  that  any  sub- 
ject he  may  bring  to  your  attention  shall  receive  your  oarefal  and  immediate 
attention  and  cooperation. 

Very  truly,  yours,  R.  A.  Algbr, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  R.  Brooke, 

MUiiary  Gorernor  and  Division  Commander,  Havana,  Cuba, 

General  Brooke  was  informed  that  the  President  wished  to  bring 
aboat  an  informal  and  friendly  conference  between  the  commander  of 
the  United  States  army  in  Gaba  and  Gen.  Maximo  Gomez,  commander 
in  cliief  of  the  Guban  forces,  for  the  parpose  of  promoting  harmony, 
disbanding  the  Guban  army,  and  aiding  the  people  of  the  island,  now 
nnder  arms,  to  return  again  to  their  peaceful  occupations.  General 
Brooke  was  furthermore  informed  that  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  was 
available  for  the  relief  of  the  Guban  army  as  soon  as  some  practical 
plan  could  be  arranged  for  its  distribution,  and  that  in  this  distribution 
it  was  the  President's  wish  that  General  Gomez  should  be  consulted. 
The  question  of  the  payment  of  the  Guban  troops  had  been  brought 
before  your  commissioner  by  a  commission  of  Guban  gentlemen  Decem- 
ber 14,  and  a  report  made  thereon  to  you  January  13,  which  report  is 
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herewith  sabmitted  as  Exhibit  A,  and  made  part  of  this  report.  This 
report,  together  with  the  following  memoranda  left  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  by  the  secretary  of  the  Oaban  commission,  was  submitted  to 
General  Brooke. 

MEMORANDA. 

8ugge$ti0n»  }tre»ented  hif  Col,  J.  H.  Villahnf  of  the  Cuban  commi$>tion,  regardinff  the  dis- 
tribution  of  futtds  appropriated  and  to  be  expended  on  behalf  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
Cuban  arwy, 

1.  A  Cuban  otiicer  should  cooperate  with  the  American  clisbursin^^  officer  for  the 
distribution  of  Ainds. 

2.  The  $100  to  be  paid  per  person  is  to  be  in  part  payment  of  his  dues. 

S.  Cubans  shall  surrender  their  arms  to  the  Cuban  assembly  or  its  ap]K>int«d 
representatives. 
4.  Immediate  action  is  necesHary. 
Wahiiinoton,  D.  C,  January  26^  1899, 

It  was  explained  to  General  Brooke  that  the  President  did  not  wish 
this  money  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  paid  out  as  part  payment  of 
salaries  or  dues,  but  simply  as  a  relief  to  the  army  and  an  assistance 
to  those  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  peaceful  pursuits. 
General  Brooke  entered  cordially  into  these  plans  and  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  welcome  General  Gomez  to  Havana  and  avail  himself  of  the 
general's  cooperation  in  the  manner  suggested.  To  this  end  General 
Brooke  gave  your  commissioner  the  following  letter  of  introduction  to 
General  Gomez : 

Headquartbrs,  Division  of  Cuba, 

Havana y  January  SO.  1S99. 
Gknkhal:  I  desire  to  iutroduce  to  you  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  special  commissioner 
of  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  who  desires  to  meet  you  and  will  explain  his  mission 
to  you  in  ]>ersou. 

When  you  feel  that  you  can  find  it  convenient  to  come  this  way  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  see  you. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully, 

John  R.  Brooke, 

Major-General. 
Oen.  Maximo  Gomrz, 

(ieneral  in  Chief  of  the  Cuban  Army, 

General  Brooke  offered  one  or  more  members  of  his  staff  as  escorts, 
and  the  services  of  Capt.  J.  A.  Campbell  were  accepted.  Cien.  Leonard 
Wood  being  in  Havana,  yonr  commissioner  also  had  an  informal  con- 
ference with  him,  and  was  glad  to  learn  that  General  Wood  heartily 
approved  of  the  plan  of  cooperation  with  General  Gomez  to  aid  iu  dis- 
banding the  army  and  the  reconstrnction  of  Ouba.  Lieatenaut  Hauna, 
of  General  Wood's  staff,  was  also  assigned  to  your  commissioner  and 
instructed  to  convey  the  good  wishes  of  the  governor  of  Santiago 
Province  to  the  Oaban  general.  Tuesday  morning,  January  31,  at 
6  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Seilor  Gt)nzalo  de  Quesada,  Ouban  agent  in 
Washington,  and  the  representatives  of  General  Brooke  and  General 
Wood^  your  commissioner  started  for  Bemedios,  the  headquarters  of 
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the  Cnban  aroiy.  The  manager  of  the  United  Hailroads  of  Uavana  and 
Begla  Warehonses,  Limited,  Mr.  Albert  tie  Xiraeiio,  kindly  placed  a 
special  oar  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  party,  which  enabled  n8  to  siivc  con- 
siderable time  and  go  through  without  change. 

From  Havana  to  .St.  Domingo,  nearly  IHK)  miles,  your  commissioner 
went  over  the  same  nmte  h»  he  did  last  September.  The  ditl'ercnce, 
however,  in  the  condition  of  the  country  now  and  then  in  very  niiirked. 
In  September  the  whole  distance  was  one  prolonged  scene  of  desola- 
tion. There  were  literally  no  signs  of  life,  human  or  animal,  except  at 
the  railway  stations,  which  swarmed  with  starving  liumanity.  These 
unfortunate  victims  of  misrtile  and  war  crowded  into  the  cars  in  search 
of  alms  and  almost  tore  each  other  to  pie<^e8  to  obtain  the  small  change 
and  coppers  thrown  tbem  by  sympathizing  travelers.  Xever  was  so 
much  abject  misery  seen  as  tbeu.  To-day  conditions  have  improved. 
There  are  beggars,  but  of  the  chronic  sort,  but  they  are  few  compared 
with  the  desperate  starving  women  and  children  in  all  these  towns  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  A  decide<I  change  for  the  better  is  uoticeable  in 
the  country  itself.  The  iieoplc  are  beginning  to  work  again.  The 
quick-growing  crops  have  been  planted,  and  some  are  ready  tor  har- 
vest. The  sugar  cane  is  being  cut  and  taken  to  the  centrals.  Many 
fields  of  tobacco  may  be  neeu,  especially  in  the  Hemedios  district. 
Fields  are  in  course  of  preparatiou  for  next  year's  crop. 

For  ten  hours  in  September  traveling  on  the  same  road  but  one  yoke 
of  oxen  was  seen.  Today  draft  oxen,  cows,  and  cattle  are  visible  all 
along  the  route,  and  in  some  fields  large  herds  of  several  hundred 
greeted  the  eye.  This  is  the  surest  sign  that  ( 'uba  is  pacified  and  that 
only  a  little  friendly  cooperation  between  the  United  States  military 
authorities  and  the  Cubans,  who  have  manfully  borne  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  this  terrible  and  devastating  war.  is  neede«l  to  bring  about  normal 
conditions.  Sugar  houses  have  been  restored,  in  some  cases  repainted, 
and  put  in  excellent  condition,  as  though  the  Owners  were  satisfied  of  a 
stable  government. 

After  along  journey  of  fourteen  hours  we  arrived  at  lieinedios,  the 
center  of  one  of  the  richest  .'^ngar  and  tobacco  sections  of  the  island. 
Wo  were  met  by  some  of  General  Gomez's  stall',  and  also  by  Msii.  John  A. 
Logan  aud  a  [larty  of  American  officers,  who  hod  thoughtfully  made 
aach  arrangements  as  the  place  aHbrded  for  our  comfort.  The  rei-eptjon 
along  the  entire  route  accorded  SenorQnoaada  demonstrated  how  much 
he  is  beloved  by  his  countrymen.  Word  had  been  telegraphed  in  advance 
from  Uavana,  aud  some  of  the  railway  statious  were  densely  crowded 
by  people  anxious  to  see  the  second  most  popular  of  Cubans,  for  next 
to  General  Gomez,  Senor  Quesada  has  undoubtedly  the  largest  share 
of  the  atlection  of  the  people.  At  Kemedios  messages  were  received 
trom  General  (lome/.  that  he  was  with  the  Cuban  army  a  few  miles 
from  town,  but  that  he  would  be  in  Remedios  early  next  morning  to 
greet  his  old  and  trusted  friend,  Quesada,  and  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  President,  of  General  Brooke,  audof  Gewww.W\wi3Sv. 
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The  next  morning,  Wednesday,  February  1,  General  (iomez  came 
into  the  town  on  horseback  escorted  by  a  bodyguard  of  about  100 
mounted  men.  He  immediately  repaired  to  a  house  he  occupied  in 
Remedies  and  sent  a  social  invitation  inviting  his  friend  Senor  Qnesada 
to  breakfast,  and  an  invitation  for  your  commissioner  to  see  him  at 
12  o'clock.  A  little  before  the  appointed  hour  Senor  Quesada  and  two 
of  General  Gomez's  officers  came  over  to  the  hotel  and  escorted  the  party 
to  General  Gomez's  house,  where  we  were  cordially  received  by  General 
Gomez  and  invited  upstairs'  to  his  private  apartments,  which  consisted 
of  a  commodious  front  parlor  o[>ening  into  a  comfortable  bedroom,  upon 
the  immaculate  white  bed  of  which  lay  the  General's  hat,  sword,  and 
gauntlets. 

The  interview,  which  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  was  agreeable, 
and  to  the  iK>int.  It  opened  by  General  Gomez  assuring  your  commis- 
sioner that  he  was  welcome,  and  that  he  had  fully  sympathized  with 
the  work  of  commercial  and  industrial  reconstruction  of  the  Island 
which  had  been  carried  on  since  the  signing  of  the  protocol  of  peace 
last  August.  He  said  he  was  completely  identified  in  all  and  with  all 
concerning  it.  On  his  side  he  was  working  in  the  same  sense  and  doing 
all  he  could  for  the  immediate  reconstruction  of  the  country.  '^  Its 
wounds,"  he  said.  ^'  will  heal  with  the  rapid  promotion  of  work.  This 
is  the  battle  we  are  now  fighting,  and  all  men  of  good  will  should  join 
us  in  our  struggle. "  I  avail  myself  of  this  opi)ortunity  to  tender  my 
services."  General  Gomez  said  he  was  all  ready  to  see  your  commis- 
sioner and  discuss  industrial  matters  last  fall,  but  casing  to  the  illness 
in  the  family  of  the  Cuban  gentleman  who  had  promised  to  take  your 
commissioner  to  meet  him  the  visit  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

After  some  other  conversation  of  a  general  character,  (General  (lomez 
was  informed  tliat  the  President  had  instructed  your  crouiniissiouer  to 
see  General  Gomez,  express  his  friendly  feeling,  and  to  ascertain  if  the 
General  was  willing  to  cooperate  in  a  friendly  spirit  with  the  United 
States  in  the  pacification  and  upbuilding  of  the  Island.  To  this  (gen- 
eral Gomez  answered  that  he  received  your  commissioner  in  pi^ecisely 
the  same  friendly  spirit  in  which  he  knew  the  President  had  sent  liim 
thither.  He  said  that  his  friend  Senor  (juesada  had  explained  to  bim 
the  true  attitude  of  President  McKinley  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  toward  Cuba,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  many  of  the  rumors 
afloat  were  witliout  foundation  and  absurd.  That  he  never  had  enter- 
tained toward  the  United  States  anything  but  feelings  of  the  most  pro- 
found gratitude  and  admiration.  That,  far  from  any  desire  to  estrange 
himself  and  his  followers  from  the  United  States,  his  sole  desire  was  a 
closer  union  of  friendship  and  cooperation.  That,  now  he  was  aware  of 
the  President's  wishes,  he  was  pleased  and  would  gladly  do  anything 
in  his  ])ower  to  promote  them.  That  he  was  sure  a  friendly  conference, 
or  getting  together  of  the  United  States  and  Cuban  officers,  would  aid 
in  making  things  go  all  right,  and  for  his  part  he  would  willingly  coop- 


erate  in  sach  manner  as  the  President  might  direct  for  the  general  wel- 
fsa^e  of  Onba. 

Thanking  him  for  this  assurance  of  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
intention  of  the  President,  your  commissioner  directed  attention  to  the 
present  condition  of  Cuba,  with  a  view  of  emphasizing  the  necessity  of 
patience  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  It  was  suggested 
that  within  a  few  weeks  only  the  deadening  hand  of  Spanish  misrule 
had  been  lifted  from  this  fair  island ;  that  already  he  would  see  along 
the  route  between  Bemedios  and  Havana  a  great  difference  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  now  compared  with  its  condition  last  September. 
Then  all  was  desolation ;  now  people  were  more  cheerful,  and  a  glim- 
mering of  suushine  was  visible,  penetrating  the  drab  skies  of  depres- 
sion, ruin,  and  starvation  which  had  so  long  enveloped  the  Island.  It 
was  true  that  some  restless  and  impatient  people  were  asking  where 
was  the  promised  liberty,  where  was  the  Cuban  freedom,  etc. 

The  answer  to  this  was  that  Cuba  now  possessed  absolute  commer- 
cial and  industrial  freedom.  In  framing  the  new  tariff,  the  President 
and  yourself  directed  that  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  should  be  made.  You  had  repeatedly  said  the  new  tariff  must 
be  made  in  the  interest  of  Cuba  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  had  by  outrageous  discriminating 
duties  compelled  Cuba  to  purchase  all  sorts  of  commodities  of  her 
which  could  have  been  bought  cheaper  and  better  in  other  markets. 
All  these  chauges,  looking  to  a  better  condition,  were  promptly  inau- 
gurated on  the  (lay  the  United  States  began  its  military  occupancy. 
Much  of  the  criticism  was  unjust,  not  only  to  the  Administration, 
but  to  the  military  officials  of  the  United  States,  who  had  undertaken 
the  gigantic  tavsk  of  reorganizing  the  country,  of  reforming  its  iniqui- 
tous tax  system,  of  improving  its  sanitary  condition,  of  building  up  its 
destroyed  industries.  Our  military  authorities  had  found  Cuba  without 
capital,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, to  whom  rations  had  to  be  furnished,  and  with  the  incubus  of 
Spanish  rule  resting  upon  all  branches  of  its  government,  municipal, 
provincial,  judicial,  and  general.  It  was  a  great  task,  and  one  that 
must  take  time.  There  were  still  from  20,000  to  25,000  Spanish  troops 
at  Cienfuegos  who  had  not  yet  gone  home. 

The  President's  idea,  General  Gomez  was  informed,  was  to  build  up 
the  new  government  from  the  foundation,  by  first  organizing  the 
municipalities,  the  policing  of  the  island,  and  that  in  all  this  work, 
including  the  judiciary,  only  Cubans  would  be  employed.  Under  such 
conditions  your  commissioner  frankly  told  General  Gomez  that  the 
President  needed,  and  was  entitled  to,  the  friendly  cooperation  of  all 
interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  Cuba,  and  to  his,  General  Gomez's, 
cooperation  above  all  others,  because  the  first  problem  to  be  confronted 
was  the  immediate  disbandment  of  the  Cuban  army  and  the  return  of 
the  men  to  work. 


r. 
To  all  this  GetierEiMiomi?/.  listened  with  thmigbtftil  atteiitioit,  and 
replied  tliivt  be  reitlized  the  situation  fully  and  ajipreciated  all  that  had 
betii  said  as  t«  Ihe  condition  of  the  oountry,  and  was  willing  to  aid  in 
any  way  the  President  might  wish. 
The  ai>ecial  mission — namely,  the  diabaiidiiig  of  the  army,  and  the 
aid  to  Cuban  soldieni  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  go  to  work — 
waa  then  discussed.     A  brief  history  of  the  facts  was  presented  and 
the  attention  of  Genend  (lornez  calied  ta  the  n^iiort  made  to  yoa 
Junnary  13,  IS1K).  and  sabmitteil  herewith.     Fie  was  informed  that  the 
I'l-esident  would  like  his  aid  in  the  work  of  disbanding  the  Cuban 
^H     army,  iu  the  distribution  of  the  fnitd  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  that 
^^B    army,  and  in  suggesting  the  most  praetical  and  ettident  manner  of 
^^B    policing  the  country.     General  Gomez  said  he  would  ^Ia<)ly  aid  in  this 
^^     manner  and  wonid  go  to  Hiivaiia  as  soon  as  ijossible  and  confer  with 
General  Brix>ke  Cu  that  end. 

fie  said  that  the  amount  was  too  small,  but  that  was  not  hix  fault; 
that  he  was  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  diKtribntinn,  nnd  make  it  go  as 
far  as  {lossible.  It  was  like  the  miracle  of  the  lo.ives  and  ti8hes,but  he 
would  aid  iu  making  the  most  of  it.  Yonr  commis-sioner  informed 
General  Gome^  that  uo  man  iu  military  history  had  done  so  much  with 
such  small  resources  as  he,  and  hence  his  cooperation  with  General 
Brooke  in  this  matter  would  bring  good  results.  He,  (leneral  (iomez, 
especially  impressed  upou  yonr  commissioner  that  the  money  itself 
uinst  be  place<)  to  the  order  of  (ieueral  Urooke.  This  General  Gomez 
repeat«d  three  timed,  and  he  was  evidently  desirous  of  impressing  your 
commissioner  that  while  he  was  willing  to  aid  in  any  way  iwssible  in 
the  distribntiou  of  the  money,  he  did  not  wish  to  take  personal  respon- 
sibility for  the  money  itself. 

The  next  question  taken  u|i  was  the  method  of  distribntiou,  and 
while  General  Gome/,  and  yourcummissiouer  reached  no  written  agree- 
ment, the  general  plan  verbally  agreed  upon  was  as  follows; 

itrmorandum  re'iarftiag  Ihr.  dMrihnlion  of  /and*  a)iprapriatrd  hjf  tkn  I'aittd  Slaltt  t'on- 
grttt  'o  he  rjptmdrd  on  hekatf  af  ami  /or  Ike  Tflir/  o/  Iht  Cuban  nrmjp,  o*  diteMi»d  at 
BemediM,  Frbraary  I.  ISO",  bg  ';ni«nil  Maximo  floine:  and  Kobtil  I',  forfrr. 

1.  A  Ctibuu  ofHcer  sbiill  be  •piioint*^!  Ju  vcMSh  provioci'  I<i  ronpuriite  wltb  tba 
Am  ricaa  olBrors  in  the  iliBtribiitiuu  of  fumla,  luiil,  furlliurmui'e,  <ii'DeriJ  Miiximo 
Gome/,  B8  aommiuidor  iu  cliief  .if  tlie  Cntiiui  foroe*,  ib  Lureby  iiatuc^  lo  tnufer  wilh 
Mfjor.doiieral  Uroolrn,  Huib'il  Slniua  Army,  iii  the  soli^ctioiL  'if  ihis  coinniillflo  nii 
ilUitribiition. 

2.  I'lint  l4icsu  onic«ra shnll  iiiimidliklely  niept  Dt  some  iruurenU'ut  |"ilnt  adiI  lU-cide 
•s  tu  liun,  nlien,  «uci  wheru  Ibis  f>iii<1  ahall  be  ilintribntcd.  anil  auvb  '>lb«r  il«l«ils 
M  will  itunre  n  pnuaiit  tliHtribtitioo. 

8.  Tlist  the  sinii  paid  eaob  iiiilii  sbull  nat  b«  rei^iinlrd  m  part  pnyment  »f  salat.r  or 
Wftfje*  due  I'or  services  Tendered,  but  to  fjH'ilitati!  tbt*  diobaDiluiaDt  of  Iho  nrnij-  and 
a«  a  reliiif  for  the  siiffcrinK.  nnd  un  aid  in  getting  the  people  tt>  work  .'\gnlii. 

4.  Ciibana  ahull  anrreiider  their  arnwi  to  the  Cuban  useniblv  nr  ita  apgiointRd  r<-p- 
reaeiitntivx,  or  make  auoh  olher  dictribnlion  a(  the  laiiie  iu>  uiiiy  be  iiKreed  upon  by 
tjie  t/brtMiiil  miamittee  im  distiibnliiin. 


r 


5.  1tiiittbe< 
ilistribate  the 
woddiId  or  wn 

6.  Tbut  tbe 
oriter  of  the  g< 


<i 


iinmJtUi:  xliall  ime  ito  bent  eutlesvora  In  lllu  payment  ut' 

lilitjuy  j>g|iulatioti  of  tlie  islanil  bu  tliat  itll  nlii;  Heoiro 

bi-  lieul<il  na  rii;iiiD.v  na  possible, 

loiioy  thiiH  appropriated  (fS.OOO.OOli}  bUiUI  tie  pincwl  b 

'I'rnor-tconernl,  I'liitcil  atnle»  Army,  of  the  Uliitid  of  Cuba.     Immc- 


tlia 


The  Aiipointment  of  a  CiiliRn  and  a  Uiiittd  States  officer  from  each 
t>roviiii^  will  be  necessary,  beciinse  no  fairdlstribntion  of  thi»  tiiiid  can 
possibly  be  irmde  without  a  knowledge  of  hioa1  conditions  and  a  per- 
sonal aeqtiaintaiicL-  with  the  troops.  In  Hautiago,  for  examitle,  no  two 
persons  woiiJd  Iw  bo  well  qualified  to  advise  with  General  Brooke  as 
Miu.  (ien,  Leonard  Wood  and  Geueral  Castillo,  and  officers  of  similar 
experii-nce  in  both  armies  will  of  course  be  called  in  from  the  other 
provinces.  Another  advantage  of  such  a  comniittee,  and  one  which 
appealed  to  General  (iomez,  and  subsequently  on  your  commissioner 
returuiu^  to  Havana,  t^  General  Brooke,  is  that  the  question  of  ]>olic- 
ing  the  ishind  c:in  bo  taken  up  at  the  same  time  and  a  plan  agreenble 
to  all  concerneil  agreed  upon.  The  men  called  together  to  deal  with 
the  disbandment  of  the  army  will  be  able  to  supply  considerable  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  local  conditions  and  to  the  needs  of  eivch  com- 
munity. This  is  a  problem  upon  which  General  Brooke  is  at  the 
moment  seeking  enlightenment,  and  a  Cuban  general  from  eaeh  prov- 
ince will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  hisowu  sources  of  information.  The 
utter  impossibility  of  considering  the  payment  offered  by  the  United 
States  to  help  the  Cuban  army  to  disband  and  get  to  work  as  part 
payment  of  salary  or  wages  due  for  services  rendered  was  explained  by 
your  commissioner,  and  in  response  General  (iomen  said  he  understood 
the  attitnde  of  the  President  on  that  subject,  and  could  make  no 
objection. 

Other  phases  of  the  question  were  discussed,  such  as  the  advisa^ 
bility  of  making  the  payment  abNolntely  on  the  per  capita  plan,  or 
only  to  those  who  needled  help.  For  example,  many  of  the  soldiers 
have  idready  beeu  provided  for,  notably  in  Hantiago,  and  later  in 
Havana,  on  the  i>olice  force.  These  men  are  drawing  good  salaries 
fwm  the  miiuicipality  and  are  not  the  objects  of  State  aid.  There  is  uo 
necessity  to  include  such  cases.  This  will  leave  more  tor  those  who 
mtist  be  helped  back  to  the  land.  These  questions  of  detail,  however,  it 
was  finally  agreed  slionid  be  properly  left  t<}  the  committee.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Cuban  commission  only  claimed  30,IHH)  privates. 
The  total  pay  earned  by  these  privates,  according  to  the  commission's 
reiJort — based  on  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  United  States  soldiers  receive — 
was  a  trifle  over  #9,000,1)00.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee to  be  called  together  by  General  Brooke  will  find  anything  like 
this  number  of  soldiers  who  need  the  assistance  herewith  proffered. 
[  There  is  no  controversy  over  the  other  psiragraplis  of  the  memoranda- 

Thea<;tual  basis  of  distribution  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  tronble- 
I  8Dmc  question  to  be  adjusted  by  General  Brooke  and  General  CiovwKi. 
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and  the  officers  of  both  armies  called  in  to  advise.  It  can  be  settled, 
however,  with  the  proper  local  information,  and  settled  to  mach  greater 
advantage,  in  the  opinion  of  your  commissioner,  to  the  island  than  by 
a  payment  of  $100  all  around.  Tf,  however,  the  committee  can  not  see 
their  way  clear  to  a  more  equitable  distribution,  they  can,  of  course, 
resort  to  the  original  proposition  of  the  late  General  Garcia  to  the  Pres- 
ident, of  $100  all  around  to  the  privates ;  or,  if  the  silver  dollar  is  used — 
and  that  is  still  the  basis  of  payment  in  Cuba  for  day  labor — the 
$3,000,000  \vi\\  take  in  all,  including  the  commissioned  officers.*  The 
above  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  conference. 

General  Gomez  was  exceedingly  gracious,  and  several  times  said  he 
had  no  doubt  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  President  toward  Cuba 
and  toward  him  personally,  which  good  feeling  he  said  was  reciprocated. 
He  sent  the  President  and  yourself  his  cordial  wishes  and  thanks  for 
the  courtesy  extended,  and  said  he  would  telegraph  the  President  and 
General  Brooke  direct,  and  would  accept  the  latter's  invitation  to  see 
him  in  Havana  at  an  early  day.  He  wished  your  commissioner  to 
assure  the  President  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction  of  Cuba.    Turning  to  Captain  Campbell,  he  said : 

Tell  General  Hrookc  that  I  am  coming  to  Havana  to  see  him,  and  that  I  will  coop- 
erate with  him  in  every  way  in  the  world  for  the  general  welfare  of  Cuba,  esjie- 
ciaUy  in  getting  the»e  men  disarmed,  in  aiding  them  in  going  to  work,  :uid  in 
establishing  law  and  order  in  every  part  of  the  island. 

In  concluding  the  interview.  General  Gomez  said  to  your  commis- 
sioner : 

Your  virtit  has  thrown  light  in  our  way,  and  all  that  we  have  said  eucouratjes  uie 
to  approach  Havana,  that  by  coming  to  an  understanding  with  General  Brooke  the 
aflfairs  of  this  unsettled  country  may  be  better  ilirected. 

Please  expn'ss  to  the  FrcHidcnt  my  gratitude  for  hisint4'nti(mR.  informing  him  that 
I  will  do  my  utmost  to  maintain  order,  contributing  to  the  definite  constitution  of 
the  Republic,  that  Cuba  may  be  really  free  and  independent,  thereby  helping  to  your 
desires,  which  are  mine. 

In  response  your  commissioner  thanked  General  (iomez  for  bis  offer 
to  thus  aid  in  the  difficult  work  the  United  States  had  in  hand  in  Cuba 
and  ventured  to  hope  that  the  conference  would  result  in  a  more  com- 
plete understanding  between  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  His  cordial  and  prompt  response  to  the  wishes  of  the 
President  he  was  told  would  be  appreciated  in  Washington  and  was 
a  good  omen  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Cnba.  General  (lomez  is  a 
man  of  strong  personality  and  great  force.  He  is  resourceful,  clear- 
headed, and  direct  in  dealing  with  men,  and  will  make  as  potent  a 
force  in  the  civil  work  of  government  as  he  has  been  in  the  military. 
His  word  is  his  bond,  and  must  never  be  doubted.    Tlie  only  occasion 

**  The  estimate  of  the  Cuban  commission,  as  given  to  Commissioner  Porter,  aggre- 
gated, for  commissioned  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  privates,  45,031  men, 
which,  at  100  silver  dollars  each,  at  the  value  established  by  order  of  the  President 
(60  of  United  States),  would  aggregate  2,701,860  United  States  dollars,  or  nearly 
$3O0,0()0 less  than  the  Amount  appropriated  by  Congrens. 
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in  the  conference  when  he  showed  the  slightest  feeling  was  on  being 
asked  to  make  his  visit  to  Havana  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Do  you  doubt  my  activity t^  he  exclaimed. 

"Your  enemies  never  did,  General,  and  I  come  on  a  friendly  errand," 
was  the  answer. 

When  General  Gomez  was  asked  if  your  commissioner  might  cable 
the  President  his  promise  of  cooperation,  he  promptly  answered: 

"  I  will  cable  both  the  President  and  General  Brooke  myself.'' 

Copies  of  the  cable  and  letter  in  question  were  afterwards  sent  over 
in  the  original  Spauisli  to  the  hotel,  and  when  translated  read  as 
follows : 

|l-Cable.J 

Rkpuhuc  of  CiTiiA,  Hkaih^uakters  of  the  Army, 

RemedioSt  February  1,  ISO'.). 
President  McKinley,  Washington: 

It  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  have  conferences  with  yonr  pommissioner, 

Porter,  introduced  by  my  friend  Quesatla,  and  I  am  informed  and  satistied  with  your 

wishes.     In  a  short  time  I  wiU  go  to  Havana  to  have  conferences  with  General 

Brooke,  that  all  may  run  smoothly,  following  yonr  advices  and  gladly  contributing 

to  the  reconstruction  of  Cnba. 

Maximo  Gomez. 


[2-CaUle.l 

I 

Kkpuhuc  of  Cuba,  HKAixiUARTEKS  OF  THE  Army, 

UemedioBy  February  /,  1S90. 
General  Brooke.  Hnrana: 

The  conference  with  Mr.  Porter,  commissioner  for  President  McKinley,  encour- 
ages me  to  proceed  soon  to  Havana  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  you  and  solve 
matters  for  the  good  of  this  country.  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  inform 
you  that  you  may  rely  <m  my  consideration  and  distinguished  affection. 

(tENBRAL  Maximo  Gome/.. 


[:j — Letter  to  Genenil  Brooke.] 

RKi'CiiLic  OF  Cuba,  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

liemedioBf  February  /,  ISOn. 
MaJ.  (reu.  John  R.  Hrookk,  Havana. 

General:  Yonr  courteous  letter  was  presented  to  me  by  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter, 
commissioner  of  President  McKinley,  and,  although  I  have  telegraphed  you  that  the 
conference  with  Mr.  Porter  encourages  me  to  go  to  Havana  in  a  short  time  and  confer 
with  you  and  resolve  whatever  be  best  for  this  country,  I  do  it  again  through  this 
letter. 

I  will  be  highly  pleased  to  meet  you  soon.     Meantime,  I  remain, 

Respectfully,  yours. 

General  M.  (ioMEZ. 

In  the  afternoon  word  was  sent  over  by  General  Gomez  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  tor  a  speech  at  the  theater  by  Senor  Quesada,  a 
reception  to  your  commissioner  and  the  ofticers  accompanying  him,  and 
a  ball  at  which  the  representatives  of  the  best  families  of  Eemedios  had 
been  invited.  In  the  evening  the  little  theater  was  crowded.  The  boxes 
and  orchestra  were  occupied  by  ladies  in  evening  dress,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  house  were  packed  by  earnest,  intelligent  people^  inteu^^V^ 
interested  in  the  orator  of  the  evening.    In  tVi^  mididX^  o1  >^^  'eXa^^  ^ 
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sort  of  pulpit  had  been  placed,  completely  covered  with  the  most  beauti- 
fal  tropical  flowers.  When  Senor  Quesada  ascended  the  pal  pit  a  shower 
of  flowers  fell  from  all  parts  of  the  house  and  covered  the  entire  stage. 
General  Gomez  escorted  your  commissioner  to  a  box,  and  the  General 
remained  throughout  an  interested  but  silent  spectator. 

The  oration  of  Senor  Quesada  was  an  eloquent  one  and  was  devoted 
to  an  explanation  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  United  States  toward  Cuba. 
He  thoroughly  disillusioned  the  audience  of  any  idea  that  the  United 
States  desired  to  annex  Cuba  against  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
assured  them  of  the  friendship  of  President  McKinley  and  his  advisers. 
These  sentiments  were  loudly  applauded,  and  it  was  evident  the  audi- 
ence was  at  heart  with  the  speaker.  After  the  speaking  came  a  recep- 
tion, and  then  all  adjourned  to  the  ballroom,  where  General  Gomez  led 
off  in  the  dance,  and  the  festivities  were  kept  up  until  the  early  morn- 
ing hours.  These  facts  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  cor- 
diality of  the  reception  given  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
and  as  indicating  that  General  Gomez  more  than  met  the  informal 
overture  of  our  Government  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  recognition  on 
our  part  was  offered.  On  parting  with  your  commissioner  General 
Gomez  offered  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Cornill,  a  brilliant  young 
officer  of  his  staff',  as  escort  to  Havana. 

Eeturning  to  Havana,  all  these  facts  were  laid  before  General  Brooke, 
and  he  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  conference. 
The  memoranda  discussed  and  all  dispatches  were  placed  in  General 
Brooke's  hands,  and  he  desired  your  commissioner  to  say  he  will  be 
ready  to  take  up  the  matter  of  distribution  of  the  army  relief  fund 
next  week  with  General  Gomez  in  the  manner  herewith  submitted. 
General  Chaffee  now  has  in  hand  the  complete  scheme  for  policing  the 
island,  and  the  delay  in  carrying  it  out  is  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  funds 
and  partly  to  the  innumerable  details  necessary  to  meet  the  varied  con- 
ditions of  each  province.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  convening 
of  such  an  army  relief  committee  as  suggested  in  this  report  will  have 
the  effect  of  crystallizing  these  plans  and  securing  a  general  plan  for 
the  rural  policing  of  the  island  by  native  Cuban  troops. 

The  excellent  condition  of  the  island  throughout  the  most  trying 
ordeal  it  has  undergone — the  passing  of  the  Spanish  control — has 
encouraged  our  military  officials  in  the  belief  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  local  policing  by  Cuban  troops.  The  present  situation  may 
be  thus  briefly  summarized:  Senator  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  just  up  from 
the  most  western  province,  Pinar  del  Kio,  says  he  has  been  with  Gen- 
eral Davis,  who  reports  the  most  perfect  order  as  being  maintained  by 
native  troops,  and  that  this  has  been  done  without  money  and  without 
price.    In  fact,  all  the  police  work  is  now  done  by  Cuban  police. 

In  Havana  province  General  Lee  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the 

people,  while  a  Cuban  police  force  under  General  Meiiocal  is  being 

formed  for  Havana.    This  force  is  now  drilling  every  day  in  the  public 

aqaare  of  Havanay  and  they  appear  to  be  a  fine  body  of  men.    In 


I  Mataiizus  |iroviiK-e  it  wiis  yoiu  comuiissicuer'.s  good  fortune  to  meet 
L  Geu.   Pedro   lletHiitiourt,  who   says  all   iu  tmnquil   thmuglioiit  tbat 
I  province,  h  fsict  certitietl  lo  by  General  Wiluon  in  a  dispat^li  publisbed 
[  Saturday.     In  Santa  Ulara  province  (ieiieral  Mouteagudo,  in  <.-ouimaiid 
[  of  the  Gubiin  l'orcc»,  boaiiled  the  train,  aud  in  a  conversation  lasting 
I  nearly  two  hours  expiniiietl  the  conditions  in  tbat  province.     lie  hiul 
^  nearly  three  tbou.tand  men  who.  wince  January  1,  have  kept  order 
And  [mliced  the  entire  ]in)vince.     He  haK  a  eom]ilete  scheme  for  con- 
tinning  this  work  with  abont  half  the  number  of  men.     This  plan  has 
been  laid  before  General  Hates,  and  by  him  referred  to  Guneral  Brooke 
at  Havana.    General  Cbiiflee  has  the  plan  now  before  him  with  all  the 
L  other  plans,  and  it  will  be  imme<liately  considered  and  act«i1  npon. 
I       lu  Pai'rto  Principe  the  Guban  army  has  disbanded,  law  and  order 
r  prevail,  and  the  people  ai'e  rapidly  getting  to  work  again.     In  Santiago 
(ieneral  Leonard  Wood  and  the  Cuban  general,  Castillo,  are  masters 
of  the  situation.     So  ;:i'eat  is  General  Gomez's  ranfidence  in  (Jvneral 
Wood  that  he  expressed  a  hope  to  your  eommissiouer  that  Geneml  Wood 
wonld  be  in  Havana  at  the  conference  of  Unit«d  States  and  Gubau 
ofllcers,  because  he,  General  Gomez,  wanted  to  consult  liim  in  relation 
to  matter)^  in  that  province.    The  situation  may  change,  but  the  above 
represents  the  conditions  at  the  present  moment.    Some  of  the  leaders 
will  object  for  varions   reiw<ons,   some   perhaps  seltish   ones,    to   the 
present  attitude  of  General  GomeK,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  their  views 
wd!  prevail,  if  once  the  United  States  aud  Cuban  military  leaders  in 
each  province  can  get  together  and  meet  around  a  table  with  General 
Brooke  aud  General  Gomez.     If  this  can  be  bn>ught  about  at  an  early 
date  all  outside  opjtosition  will  surely  disappear  and  the  Guban  prob- 
lem will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  solution. 

The  following  message  was  sent  bi  your  couinisstouer  at  Kemedios, 
I  and  was  translated  into  Spanish  and  submitted  to  Genei-al  Gomez: 
K^on.  BoBKltT  P.  Poiil'ttR,  )Iarana: 

I  The  I'rosideut  MniU  his  hearl;  congrntiilivl.ioiis  nud  tbuuhs  for  .voiir  ctispkMh. 
P  Convey  hiB  cordial  greetings  to  (leunrul  (lomez  and  bin.  gtnteAil  appro c^ialioii  of  tlie 
:   genorar*  frank  nud  frieudty  mesMige.     The  coojierntion  of  tisonntl  Oomex  in  llie 

paoiOeatiou  or  Ctili*  will  be  'if  tbe  groitest  value  for  Imtb  peogilca. 
I  JoTiK  Hav, 

■  Sri-itlarij  of  Slalt. 

I     It  is  re8i>ectfully  suggested,  in  view  of  the  facts  above  given,  that 

Ltlie  sum  of  money  {t'3,tJO(i,l)00)  aasigned  by  tbe  President  for  the  relief 

■of  the  Cuban  troops  and  to  aid  in  the  disbandment  of  the  army  be  at 

Eonce  placed  at  the  disposal  of  General  Brooke,  Governor-General  in 

lAOmmaud  of  the  United  Slates  forces  in  Cuba. 

I     All  of  which  is  respeotlnlly  snbniitted. 

I  KoBERT  P.  Poster, 

I      Speeial  Commissioner  for  the  I'nileil  States  to  Culm  and  Porto  Rico, 

m   Hon.  Lyman  ■!.  Gage, 

I  Secretary  of  tht  Tn-unury,  Waxhington,  O.  C. 
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[Exhibit  A.] 

Tbbasubt  Dbpabtment, 
Office  of  thb  Special  Oommissionbb  fob  the 

United  States  to  Cuba  and  Pobto  Rico, 

January  13.  18i)9. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yoa  that  on  December  14, 1898,  the 
following  Oaban  gentlemen  appeared  before  your  commissioner,  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  and  presented  certain  facts  which  they 
said  they  wished  to  have  sabmitted  to  the  President  and  to  yourself: 
Oen.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  Col.  Manuel  Sanguily,  Col.  Jose  Ramon 
Villalon,  Dr.  Jose  Gonzales  Lanuza,  Seiior  Gonzalo  de  Quesada,  and 
Mr.  Horatio  S.  Rubens,  who  acted  as  interpreter. 

They  were  briefly  informed  as  to  the  work  committed  to  your  com- 
missioner, namely,  an  inquiry  into  the  economic  condition  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba  and  the  recommendation  of  such  measures  for  the  commercial 
and  industrial  reconstruction  of  Cuba  as  might  appear  advisable  after 
impartially  consulting  all  interests.  They  were  told  that  so  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned  Cuba  had  won  her  economic  and 
industrial  freedom ;  that  the  work  had  been  performed  with  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Cuba;  that  the  aim  had  been 
the  rehabilitation  of  its  industries  and  the  building  up  of  the  country 
generally  with  as  little  friction  as  possible;  that  in  accordance  with 
instructions  received  from  both  the  President  and  yourself  the  tariff  of 
Cuba  had  been  framed  so  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  same  tariff  laws  should  be 
applied  alike  to  all  countries,  so  that  Cuba  was  now  free  to  purchase 
her  supplies  in  the  world's  markets,  wherever  they  were  best  and 
cheapest,  and  not  compelled  to  buy  in  a  dear  market  as  under  Spanish 
rule.  They  were  furthermore  informed  that  the  revenues  of  the  country 
were  to  be  used  exclusively  hereafter  for  the  economical  and  honest 
government  of  the  island,  and  that  the  largest  portion  would  not  be 
drained  away  to  pay  the  enormous  interest  charged  (aggregating 
$10,500,000)  on  an  indebtedness  which  had  unrighteously  been  saddled 
upon  the  people  already  bowed  down  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  war  and 
debt.  liastly,  they  were  asked  to  state  fully  and  frankly,  as  citizens  of 
Cuba,  their  views  on  any  subject  bearing  ujjon  the  reconstruction  of 
Cuba. 

In  reply  these  gentlemen  said,  in  substance,  that  they  were  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  course  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  pur- 
sued in  relation  to  these  economic  questions  and  realized  the  fact  that 
Cuba  was  to-day  free  commercially  and  industrially.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  important  problem  of  how  the  present  transitory 
condition  of  the  island  can  best  be  changed  to  a  permanent  civil  life 
without  friction  in  Cuba  or  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  United  States. 
Their  purpose  was  simply  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  toward 
the  restoration  of  order,  without  which,  in  their  opinion,  there  could  be 
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BO  retwntitnictioii  of  iiuhistries  and  no  rettiru  of  prosperity.  Their  pur- 
pose was,  they  nHsiired  yuiir  commissioner,  to  advise  with  the  i^ople 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  that  everything  would  be  bnrmoiiions 
and  the  people  of  <Jut«i  get  to  work  as  aoon  as  possible. 

S))eaking  for  all  the  gentlemen  above  named,  Col.  Josi-  K.  ValliUim 
said: 

llieillai^Imrgeortliif  iiisurxcut  iiriuy  of  Vnhu  l>  u  vnr;r  i^anipli'ii  nml  ililttciilt  pr^ih- 
hem.  It  ham  Ui  be  done  f»r  bniiiauitf 'h  SBkc  in  mie  sense,  nod  tLoee  men  who  have 
h*Ui  working  and  auffiirlng  have  to  lie  remunerated  in  unuie  nii.v.  lint  that  is  not 
th>'  only  point  of  view.  Wo  lin\  e  got  to  see  towunl  the  niaintainiiig  of  onler,  and 
we  bava  gnl  to  give  them  conipenHntiou  or  gtatilifaiiou  or  »  cerCiiio  amount  of 
none;  witb  whjrh  tlit-y  ran  )(u  back  U>  Ibeir  bonios  and  their  iij-TJeiiltiirnl  l&bore. 
In  doing  ihftt  we  have  a  iliity  to  onr  ciiuutr.v  »a  l«r  iis  the  Cnbunn  are  fonoerned, 
but  at  t1>o  HHui"  liiufi  it  Mams  to  me  tbut  il  in  n  bi)[b  iHilitir-n]  moasnre  on  the  part 
df  the  t'liited  States  to  prevent  now  what  would  aftetwards  lie  very  diHioult  t^i  sup- 
press. If  we  scatter  these  30,000  men  (apptozimutely)  thronKhont  tlie  cunolry, 
witbont  any  reHourcMi  wliiitever— men  who  for  the  last  two  or  tliree  yearn  hiive  been 
■ccnalomed  to  live  upon  the  reaonrces  of  the  coniitry,  forage  i>n  the  iMieiiiy,  and  who 
«r«  Hsed  to  the  hardships  of  the  oanipaign— it  will  not  lie  very  diffloult  to  foroase 
thnt,  in  spile  of  tht^  good  nature  anil  good  disposition  of  the  people,  these  uen  will 
be  forced  to  dn  what,  by  tbeir  nature,  they  do  not  wish  to  do.  If  tln'  men  are  lelt 
M  they  are,  without  supplying  tlieiv  needs  nt  present,  tbry  will  go  to  the  wooda  and 
b«  a  source  of  banditti  and  diaorilor,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  llniti-d  States,  will 
be  very  diRlcuit  to  Hupprean,  nnd  for  the  Hukp,  possibly,  of  saving  a  few  millioD 
dollars  now,  thoy  n  ill  he  ohligiMl  to  npenii  afterwards  many  more  million  dollars  In 
•ddltioD  to  lb«  stti-riHre  of  many  lives.  It  is  nn  economic  i|uestion.  At  the  same 
-Ume,  unlSBH  Hiimelhing  is  done  to  relieve  their  needs,  the  disorder  and  intranijuillity 
of  the  island  will  h<!  prolonged  indeSnitely.  As  an  I'xampb',  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  cnae  of  your  IndiauH  in  Ibis  conutry,  who  now  and  then  hn'ak  aniiy.  In 
Ciilia  tlie  condition  will  be  worse,  for  there  tliey  would  have  the  shelter  of  the 
woods,  nnd,  beaides,  the  Americans  would  not  be  abb'  to  stiind  the  climate  ao  well. 
Ultimately,  uf  counie,  they  will  aaocamb,  but  it  will  be  at  the  coxt  of  a  good  nmny 
Uvea  and  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Befddes,  there  is  auntber  tbinjc — that  if  to-day  we  provide  tbeir  needs  and 
restore  order  U  is  the  wish  of  every  inhabitant  of  Cuba  !<■  I'ontriluite  hin  share 
toward  this.  If  these  men  are  supplied  now  they  will  nut  have  the  moral  support 
of  (be  people  of  Cuba  sbuulil  tbey  not  go  to  work,  lint  the  people  of  C'nba  will  see 
-lllat  tbey  are  punished.  If,  however,  they  bad  the  moral  support  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  it  would  \>c  diDicnlt  to  suppress  tbeni. 

There  is  aiinlher  point,  mid  tbst  is  witb  ri'^anl  to  the  amount  of  money  rHi|uired. 
.AltbiOKh  they  Uuvir  not  said  iiuythiiig  about  this,  nevertheless  there  is  a  teudeucy 
',to  lessen  this  amount.  We  wimt  to  say  that,  although  the  measure  in  principle  will 
Ote  very  good  if  It  dues  uot  attend  to  h11  i if  the  needs  at  present,  though  it  wilt  be  a 
■DornI  obligation  to  ourselves  townrd  the  United  States,  it  will  not  solve  the  problem, 
'becauM  it  is  nut  enough.  If  the  revenues  of  the  islsnd  of  Cuba  ought  to  be  mott- 
|ag«d  to  ri'pay  wbiitevcr  udvuncee  tbey  have  reorived  from  the  I'nited  Slates  now, 
it  will  not  be  H  very  dilHcult  mattt-rto  make  this  antoiiut  a  few  millioDs  more, 
'  The  above  give-t  a  fair  summary  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  testimony 
taken,  and,  it  ia  believed,  fairly  represents  the  views  of  these  gentlemen. 
Testimony  was  alno  taken'  in  relation  to  certain  legitimate  debts  which 
the  gentlemen  informed  your  commisaioner  they  felt  the  good  faith  of 
the  people  of  (Jnba  had  been  pledged  to  pay.  On  being  asked  the 
iprohnble  amount  of  this  indebtedness,  they  said  it  was  not  in  excess  of 
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2,250,000  or  $2,600,000.  The  first  aud  most  im|)ortant  matter,  and 
the  one  which  they  insist  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  pacification  of 
the  island,  is  the  payment  of  some  sort  of  compensation  to  the  impover- 
ished Cuban  soldiers.  These  gentlemen  were  asked  if  they  had  in  their 
possession  any  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  soldiers,  the  length  of 
service,  and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  purpose  they  had 
in  mind.  An  itemized  account,  they  were  told,  would  make  a  useful 
supplement  to  the  interesting  and  instructive  testimony  given.  No 
such  detailed  statement  had  been  provided,  but  those  present  oflfered 
to  furnish  such  an  exhibit  at  an  early  day.  The  above  is  the  substance 
of  the  several  statements  maile  by  these  gentlemen  December  14,  1898. 

On  January  12,  1899,  the  same  gentlemen  again  api)eared  before  your 
commissioner  and  presented  certain  tables,  with  additional  verbal  testi- 
mony. This  testimony  was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  and  is 
herewith  submitted,  with  the  tables,  as  Exhibit  1  of  this  rei)ort.  It 
purports  to  be  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  officers  and  privates 
of  the  Cuban  army  and  their  time  of  service.  On  behalf  of  Cuba 
these  gentlemen  informed  your  commissioner  that,  had  Cuba  been 
recognized  as  an  independent  nation,  their  first  duty  would  have  been 
to  pay  all  legal  obligations  contracted  during  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. They  requested  that  the  United  States,  acting  as  the  trustee  for 
Cuba,  would  give  this  subject  a  careful  hearing,  and  enable  the  people 
of  Cuba  to  disband  the  army  and  complete  the  pacification  of  the  island. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  $3,000,000  has  been  appropriated  for  a 
purpose  similar  to  this,  but  regard  it  as  inadequate.  There  are  many 
other  facts  of  interest  in  these  statements,  to  which  your  attention  is 
respectfully  called. 

The  figures  submitted  by  these  gentlemen  as  representing  the  pay 
which  the  insurgent  army,  in  their  opinion,  has  earned,  it  must  be 
admitted  are  somewhat  startling.  While  the  details  may  be  found  in 
Exhibit  2,  accompanying  this  report,  the  summary  is  as  follows: 

11  major-generals $179,  450 

19  generals  of  division 296, 175 

54  brigadier-generals 682,  825 

153  colonels 1.491,750 

290  lieutenant-colonels 2, 362.  800 

578  majors 3,?s70,  240 

965  captains 4,561.800 

1,245  lienUnants 3.763.800 

1,794  sublieutenants 4, 1>52.  88< » 

2,130  first  sergeants 3,  71X5, 20i) 

3,123  second  sergeants 4.  605.  6(H> 

4,509  corporals 5,2:^8.240 

30, 160  privates 21, 502.  620 

45,031  57.304.380 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  pay  promised  the  Cuban  army  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  grades  of  general,  captain,  and  lieutenant,  very  much 
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higher  than  the  amoants  aetaally  paid  the  officers  and  men  in  the 
United  States  Army.  In  this  connection  the  following  comparison  of 
the  salaries  of  the  two  armies  will  be  of  interest: 

*  Salaries  paid  the  Army  per  month. 


MiO*'!*  K^ueral 

Gt'Ocnu  of  division 
BrigaUier-genaral .. 
Colonel 


LieiiteDHiit-coIoDol . 

M^or 

Captain 


Lieutenant 

Snblieiiten  ant 

First  sergeant 

Second  st^ igeant ^ 

Corporal 

Private 


Cuban. 


$500.00 

450.00 

i00.00 

325.00 

275.00 

220.00 

130.00 

100.00 

90.00 

60.00 

50.00 

40.00 

30.00 


United 
States. 


1625.00 


458.83 

200.67 

250.00 

208.83 

150.00 

125.00 

116. 67 

25.00 

18.00 

15.00 

13.00 


It  is  not  assumed,  even  by  the  ^entlemen'who  prepared  the  above 
estimates,  that  claims  of  snch  magnitude  could  be  seriously  considered, 
even  by  an  independent  republic.  The  resources  of  the  island  at 
present  are  entirely  inadequate  to  shoulder  such  a  debt.  Upon  the 
reduced  basis  of  the  salaries  paid  the  United  States  soldiers  the 
reduction  would  be  about  one-half,  or  less  than  $30,000,000,  an  equally 
impossible  sum.  On  the  other  hand,  that  some  aid  should  be  rendered 
by  the  United  States  to  enable  these  soldiers  to  disband  and  go  to 
work  would  seem  both  feasible  and  just.  It  could  easily  be  met  by 
the  revenue  of  the  island,  especially  if  divided  into  a  series  of  pay- 
ments running  over  a  period  of  years,  and  would  have  a  decided  effect 
in  securing  permanent  peace  and  the  early  establishment  of  a  stable 
government  in  Cuba.  If  done  now,  under  the  guidance  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  prevent  excessive  payments  to  the  troops  hereafter. 
In  the  same  manner  the  liquidation  of  the  small  amount  of  outstand- 
ing obligations — not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  millions — might  settle 
the  debt  question  for  all  time  to  come.  In  so  doing  all  other  advances 
for  these  purposes  should  be  prohibited  until  such  newly  incurred  debt 
shall  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States.  In  case  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  Cuban  question  should  l>e,  as  is  quite  within 
the  range  of  probability,  annexation,  the  independent  government  will 
not  previously  have  had  the  opportunity  of  incurring  improvident 
indebtedness,  which  ultimately  may  have  to  be  assumed  by  the  United 
States.  In  short,  whatever  may  be  done  in  this  matter,  or  however  it 
may  be  done,  the  United  States  should  control  and  safeguard  the 
finances  of  the  island  for  a  considerable  period. 

It  has  been  very  truly  stated  that  should  an  independent  government 
be  established  and  recognized  the  United  States  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  control  the  financial  legislation  of  the  island.  It  can,  however,  by 
the  plan  proiiosed,  and  very  properly,  not  only  save  money  for  Cuba 
while  under  its  military  possession  or  control,  but  also  will  be  able  to 
14682 2 
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prevent  the  making  of  unneceasary,  improvident,  or  other  loans  by  such 

independent  government,  except  with  the  consent  or  approval,  in 

advance,  of  the  United  States.    This  can  be  readily  done  if,  when 

making  an  advance  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba,  the  right  to  apply  the 

customs  receipts  and  other  revenues  of  the  island  to  the  repayment  of 

the  principal  and  interest  of  such  advance  be  reserved  to  the  United 

States.    In  this  way  all  reckless  expenditure  may  be  prevented  and  all 

speculative  or  independent  bond  issues  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time 

quick  assistance  rendered  those  whose  position  at  this  moment  is 

deplorable  in  the  extreme. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Egbert  P.  Porter, 

Special  C(yfnmissioner  for  the  United  States  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington^  D.  C. 


Exhibit  1. 

The  statements  showing  the  number  of  officers  and  privates  of  the  Cuban  army 
and  their  time  of  service  are  as  approximate  as  could  be  made.  A  detailed  list  of 
the  exact  time  of  service  of  each  individual  wiU  be  obtainable  later.  The  law 
establishing  rate  of  pay  is  hereto  annexed.  If  we  had  been  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  our  first  dnty  would  have  been  to  pay  all  the  obligations  we  con- 
tracted during  our  last  struggle  for  independence.  We  could  not  have  started  our 
national  life  and  destroyed  our  credit  by  beginning  with  a  repudiation  of  our  obli- 
gations. We  request  that  the  United  States,  acting  as  our  trustee,  will  enaVde  us 
to  fulfill  our  duties.  There  is  no  financial  risk  in  doing  this,  for  the  customs  revenues 
of  the  island  are  ample  security  for  the  repayment  of  any  advaucos  that  might  be 
made  to  us. 

Our  soldiers  are  in  the  same  position  as  were  those  of  the  American  revolution  in 
1783.  Those  Americans,  whose  patriotism  and  purity  of  motive  nobody  can  ques- 
tion, protested  that  they  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  being  disbanded  without 
pay.  The  situation  of  the  Cubans  is  more  desperate,  because  the  entire  country-  has 
been  desolated.  To  return  to  work  is  impossible  without  money  to  buy  implements, 
food,  and  clothing.  Id  reality  a  sufficient  sum  i.s  needed  to  enable  the  men  to  await 
the  coming  crop.  The  Cuban  soldier  has  not  received  one  cent  of  pay  in  the  three 
and  oue-half  years  of  the  fight  against  Spain.  He  received  no  clothing  and  had  to 
live  as  best  he  could  on  the  resources  of  the  territory  he  occupied.  Starvation  was 
the  common  lot.  As  the  Americans  were  at  Valley  Forge,  so  were  the  Cubans  for 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 

Aside  from  the  right  and  justice  of  providing  payment  for  the  troops,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  expediency,  tending  to  establish  permanent  peace  in  the  island,  and  therefore 
comes  withiu  the  scope  of  the  resolution  stating  the  objects  of  American  inter- 
vention in  Cuba.  As  to  the  manner  and  mode  of  payment,  means  uiay  be  found  to 
prevent  all  possible  fraud.  Unless  some  determination  is  soon  reached  there  is 
great  danger  that  the  Cuban  soldier  will  be  driveu  by  his  needs  and  by  the  apparent 
neglect  of  his  rights  to  despair.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  officers  are  given  office, 
while  relieving  these  tew,  but  aggravates  the  situation  of  the  others,  and  if  the  men 
see  some  of  their  chiefs  taken  care  of  but  no  provision  made  for  themselves  they  will 
become  desperate  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  control  them.  It  is  evident,  too,  that 
the  officers  for  the  most  part,  not  being  farmers  or  laborers,  must  receive  more  than 
t2i0  privBtes, 
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lt,v  B  reHoliitiaii  of  the  Cubnii  asseiulil;.  which  met  at  Saute  (.'ruz  del  Sai'  in 
November  lust,  it  wna  nstolvod  thnl  for  the  pn^Sf nt,  Bt  least,  payiui'Ht  of  otlicera  iiud. 
men  shonld  bu  reckoned  only  U>  the  time  the  newsof  tbe  siting  of  tlie  peace  )>ruto- 
ool   lietween  Spain  anil    the  United  States  was   received  by  lAio  Cubans,  namelj-, 

AagnHt  25,  ISWf. 

^^t       ^Vbile  imiuediat«  paynicjit,  in  part,  ut  leaat,  of  thv  anuy  is  a  necessity,  tbe  proposed 

^^■kppropriation  of  $3,000,000  Is  entirely  inadequate  to  solva  the  qnestioQ  now  con- 

^^■Jtronlini;  us. 

^B  .loaf:  R.  ViLiALOH. 

^H      WASFilyoTON.  D.  L'..  .lamuirg  1*.  IS09. 

^■twol 
J^  tob« 


I  beg  toonll  tbo  iittPiitiou 

Mulntlun  piiMBd,  bMod  on  th 

ttnil,  Tbo  isliind  ofcuba  hi 

Ptiniiatiun  of  tb'>  CabnUH  uiidei 

to  bn  paid.     On  the  otber  han<l,  tin 


ing  been 


er  to  tbe  iirgi'iit  I'xpcdioiicy  of  baviug  a 

!i>naide  rat  ions : 

vaonated  by  the  (Spanish  forces,  tbn  aon- 

ily  be  explained  becanse  of  tbeir  waiting 
leceAsity  of  disbanding  is  evident.  Under  the 
existing  runditions  the  men  compnitinK  the  ui'iny  llnd  theniNelves  pliioMl  in  a  very 
anomalons  poaitiou.  It  can  not  lie  coneeived  that  they  will  eoutinne  nuder  unns 
If  they  are  not  tfuing  tii  nae  them;  either  tbey  will  surrender  them,  or  they  will 
nsu  them,  the  more  so  bucanxe  nt  prutont  tbeir  meaun  of  sustenance  are  extremely 
precarious, 

Mr.  ForMir  thoroughly  nnderntands  tbe  nccwjwity   of   devising,    at   the  earliest 

^oppo^tu^ity.  tbe  me;ini>  for  iudui'iD);  them  to  surrender  tbeir  arms. 
Second.  In  tbe  present  state  of  Affairs  in  L'nba,  the  American  military  comniamlera 
MidettTor,  );aiiled  by  tbeIr  griod  judicmeut.  to  till  tbe  public  ofnoes  wltb  such  Isaiiing 
■leii  of  the  revolution  as  have  taken  au  active  part  wilh  tbe  army,  or  were  connected 
in  revolntionary  propaganda  in  Cuba  and  abroad.  Those  men  arc  the  natural  guides 
of  Cuban  opinion,  and  they  are  expefltod  to  lead  their  paople  prudi'utly  and  wisely. 
Bat  this  they  will  b«  able  tu  accomplish  tmly  as  long  a»  thi-y  are  able  to  maintain 
tbelrprestige  with  the  people:  butascan  bo  plainly  saen,  if  aspeedysolntinn  regard* 
ing  the  payiuent  of  the  army  i%  not  reached,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  sol- 
dier and  the  lower  oliiaaef  uf  iirmy  men  to  whom  tbe  public  distribution  of  offices  U 
not  extended  from  refuilni;  to  abide  by  the  counsel  of  their  superiors,  which  they 
eiinsider  prompted  by  self- interest,  and  of  peacefully  accepting  tbe  sitnation,  and 
L  that  far  from  beneliting  them  they  would  consider  an  injury.  Once  their  inflnenoe 
iver  their  men  is  lost,  tbe  most  audacious  ami  hi-edless  could  easily  shape  the  con- 
(dootnf  tbemusses,  and  this  would  liecume  a  very  gravedaoger  for  everybody  hi  Cuba, 
s  lieing  considered,  we  may  conclude  as  follows:  Inasmuch  as  tbe  President  of 
the  United  Stntes  has  at  his  disposal  to-day,  on  the  one  hand,  ^,000,000,  which  Con- 
ted  lor  and  includeilin  the  deliciency  hill,  and  on  (he  other  hand,  the  balance 
t  the  special  appropriation  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  1  beg  to  suggest  as  a 
'very  convenient  measure  of  a  militnry  character,  or  of  military  necensity,  that  he 
•honld  order,  without  bavitig  to  apply  to  (Congress,  and  as  far  as  the  present  means 
■nay  allow,  the  payment  of  tbe  Cuban  army  by  the  American  military  anthorities 
in  the  island;  and  at  the  Name  time  authority  ahuiild  be  asked  of  CongresA  for  the 
aent  of  the  remainder,  to  bo  effected  in  convenient  instal Intents,  |iravided  the 
id  continnea  to  l>c  occupied  by  the  American  forces. 

ins  wonhl  this  commission,  on  its  return  to  Cuba,  report  that  a  Hrst  casli  pay- 
t  was  to  be  made  now,  and  that  it  was  not  as  large  as  it  was  desirable  at  present 
use  the  Administration  bad  no  greater  amount  at  its  disposal  nor  a  constitn- 
d.  way  of  paying  jnst  at  this  time  a  greater  amount,  lint  that  authority  had  been 
d  for  fnrther  pHymontfl. 

lis  measure  would  cle.%r  the  situation  and  would  be  very  advantageous  for  the 
ir  solntinn  of  one  of  the  gravest  problems  conftontinK  ns  iu  Cuba  to-day. 

Jose  GoBUAaa  \.k»vi.fc-. 
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It  la  Important  and  prMsing  for  the  Caban  commlanon  to  have  an  bwdt 
tbB  lnt«otlaii  of  the  OoTennuent  of  tb«  (Jnited  St»t«*  tm  to  the  payment,  r 
fbll,  or  partially,  of  the  CnlMW  anny. 

Aftar  tbe  eraonatioii  by  the  Spaniah  troopa,  there  exUta  Id  Cnba  a  de  facto 
dnaUam.  There  are,  faoing  each  other,  an  aaaembly,  elected  by  tbe  elemento  of  tiie 
Oaban  rerolntlon,  and  ttie  Ameriaan  military  antbority,  and  there  *r«  diatrib«t«d 
thioa^Mat  the  uland  twft  avmiea — the  one  Cuban,  the  other  Amrrfean.  Thla 
anomaloaa  altaatiou  nhoald  not  be  contluuDd;  the  inanrgBnti  moat  retam  to  civil 
lifb,  bnt  there  aeema  to  exlat  a  atroug  raaolntion  of  not  doing  bo,  until  part  of  thair 
aalarlea,  at  Icaat,  baa  been  paid ;  and  Itarthermore,  they  wonld  be  nnable  to  do  ao. 
flTon  thongh  wiUing,  beoauie  they  are  in  abaolnte  want  of  all  the  neosaaary  alementa 
tor  the  reoonsiraotion  of  their  bomee,  tor  pnrehaainic  implementa  of  hosbauilry,  and 
pveparing  themselTea  for  their  new  life. 

If  the  aotnal  altnation  of  the  ialaod  were  eontinoed  it  ia  bnt  natural  to  espeet 
aartcHiB  eonflieta,  and  If  the  iuanrgenU  ara  not  to  reoeive,  at  a  rary  early  day,  anffl- 
tdaut  help,  no  peaoeftil  aolation  uinat  be  expaetad  fkom  miatmat  and  deaperatiuu. 

Wiae  and  fbreaeelng  would  it  be  to  decide  at  once  about  Di:tending  a  decorona  help 
to  their  neada,  and  thia  oommiaaion  ahonld  be  in  a  poiition  to  bring  to  thorn  the 
■Mwa  that  tiie  proper  atepa  have  been  taken,  with  the  aaaumnoe  that  their  aaplra- 
tione  will  be  realiied. 

Inaamnob  a*  the  PrealdMit  of  the  United  Statea  can  dispoae  now  of  (3,000,000  and 
of  a  balance  of  about  97,000,000  ftom  the  war  appropriations  (according  to  the  oar- 
laot  belief),  it  teenia  to  me  it  would  expedite  matters  if  he  were  to  apply  said  ■nma 
In  part  payment  of  the  Cnban  army,  and  in  the  meantime  Congreaa  would  act  on  a 
bill  to  be  preeeuted  to  appTa]>riate  money  for  the  payment  of  eaid  army.  It  wonld 
be  a  long  delay  to  wall  until  sueh  bill  naa  paaaad.  While  acting  a«  above  anggeetMl 
eonfliota  and  diatnrbanDea  eonld  bo  averted,  and  It  wonld  eaally  eontribnte  toward 
natoring  moral  peaoe  in  Coba,  and  with  it  the  order  and  prosperity  ao  badly  en- 
dangered to-day. 

Hakckl  Sanoiilt. 
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3,>90:    13 

ve.m 

79  M^oneU,  36  niontlu'  Mrvlea . . 
38  ooloaels, 30  moDUu'Mrrlo*.. 
19  ooloDeb,  34  months'  s«rTlo«.. 

i  oolonela,  8  montha'  aerrloc 

13colonela,6  month*' Mrriea... 


148,200 
23.400 
»,3B0 


Toud 1,491,760 

146  lientenuit-colonelii,  36  months' aerrioe .^ #1,436,500 

IM  HeatonsDt-eolonels,  30  months'  setrko 445,500 

Sllieutenaot-colunels,  34  months'  iMTrice 336.600 

24  Ileot«niu)t-colone1s,  18  months' serrioe 116,800 

16  lientenai^t-colonels,  6  months'  serrico 26.400 

Total 2.862,800 

Majon — 57S. 

396  majon,  36  mouths' sorvlva 92,344,320 

127  majors,  30  months' seniM 838,200 

100  majon,  24  months' servioe 528,000 

33mi^orH,  18  months' servioe 130,680 

22  minors,  6  months'  service 28,040 

Total 3.870,240 


444  captains,  36  months'  aervice .. 
215  captains,  30  months'  servioe  .. 
187  captains,  24  mouths'  service  .. 
52  captains,  18  monthH'  service  ... 
67  captains,  6  months'  serrice 


.  #2,965,920 
838,500 
583,440 
121,680 
52,260 


Total 4.561,800 

Li«%taut»U—l,tiS. 

643  lientenanta,  36  mouths' sarrioe 12,314,800 

241  lientenants,  30  months' service 723,000 

233  lien  ten  ants,  24  months' service 559,200 

75  Hen  tenants,  18  months'  servloa 135,000 

53  lientenants,  6  month*' sarvlM 31,800 

Ti>tal 8,763,800 
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« 

Sublieutenants— 1,794. 

909  sablieutenaotB,  36  months' service $2,946,160 

440  sublieuteuantfl,  30  mouths' service 1,188,000 

309  snblientenante,  24  months' service 667,440 

73  snblieu  ten  ants,  18  months'  service 118, 260 

63  sublieutenants,  6  months'  service 34, 020 

Total 4,952,880 

First  sergeants — 2,130, 

1, 067  first  sergeants,  36  months' service $2,304,720 

433  first  sergeants,  30  months' service 779,400 

360  first  sergeants,  24  months'  service 518,400 

134  first  sergeants,  18  months'  service 144,720 

136  first  sergeants,    6  months'  service 48,960 

Total 3,796,200 

Second  sergeants — 3,123, 

1,366  second  sergeants,  36  months'  service $2,458,800 

650  second  sergeants,  30  months'  service 975,000 

823  second  sergeants,  24  months'  service 987, 600 

165  second  sergeants,  18  months'  service 148,500 

119  second  sergeants,    6  months'  service 35, 700 

Total 4,605,600 

Corporals — 4,509. 

1,789  corporals,  36  months'  service $2,576,160 

1,158  corporals, 30  months' service 1,389,600 

1,026  corporals, 24  months' service 984,960 

331  corporals,  18  months' service 238,320 

205  corporals,   6  months'  service 49, 200 

Total 5,238,240 

Pnra<e»— 30,160. 

8,584  privates,  36  months' service $9,270,720 

8, 402  privates,  30  months' service 7,561,800 

2, 045  privates,  24  months' service 1,472,400 

3, 318  privates,  18  months'  service 1,791,720 

7,811  privates,   6  months'  service 1,405,980 

Total 21,502,620 

Summary — 45,031. 

11  major-generals $179, 450 

19  generals  of  division 296, 175 

54  brigadier-generals 682,825 

153  colonels 1,491,760 

290  lieutenantcolonels 2,362,800 

578  majors 3,870,240 

965  captains 4,661,800 

1,245  lieutenants 3,763,800 

1,794  sublieutenants 4,952,880 

2,130  first  sergeants 3,796,200 

3,123  second  sergeants 4,605,600 

4,509  corporals 5,238,240 

30,160  privates 21,502,620 

57, 304, 380 
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The  goyemment  conncil.  in  a  aessioii  held  on  the  14th  instant,  considering  thftt 
ftocordinff  to  the  law  of  military  organization  there  is  estahlished  the  rank  of  gen* 
eral  of  dmsion,  which  did  not  exist  when  on  the  2d  of  December,  1896,  the  salariaa 
which  the  military  and  employees  of  the  republic  should  anJoy,  resolved  to  modiiy 
the  resolution  of  that  date,  which  will  now  remain  in  the  following  form: 

Monthly  psj. 

Major-general $500 

General  of  division 450 

Brigadier-general ^ 400 

Colonel 325 

Lieutenant-colonel 275 

Miyor 220 

Captain : 130 

Lientenant 100 

Sublieutenant 90 

First  sergeant 60 

Seoond  sergeant 50 

Corporal 30 

Private 30 

[p.y  L.]  Jost  Clrmrnte  Vivanco, 

Secretary  of  the  Council  and  Chancellor. 

Septkmbbr  16,  1896. 

I  sahction  this  in  all  its  parts,  promulgated  in  the  legal  form. 

SaLVAI>OR  CX8NER08  BrTANCOURT. 

Salaries  paid  the  armp  per  month. 


Rank.  ;  Cubui. 


I  /»„K-«    .   rnited 


SUtes. 


M^joT-gt-neral :  $300.00  ,  $625.00 

Geuerai  of  diviriion 450. 00  '■ 

Brigadier  general ...  400.00  458.33 

Colonel 325.00  290.67 

Lieutenant-coloDel 275.00  250.00 

Migor 220.00  208.33 

Captain 130.00  ,  15l>.00 

Lieutenant UK).  00  125. 00 

Sublieutenant »<J.  00  116. 67 

First  Herpant 60.00  25.00 

Second  aorgeant 50. 00  18. 00 

Corporal 40. 00  ,  15. 00 

Private 30.00  13.00 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 


Treasury  Department, 
Office  Special  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 

TO  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 

June  15j  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  as  an  appendix  to  my 
report  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  condition  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
copies  of  all  letters  received,  testimony  taken,  and  statements  submitted 
to  your  commissioner  since  the  receipt  of  your  instructions  in  August, 
1898.  The  letters,  testimony,  and  statements  represent  the  views  of 
persons  either  located  in  the  United  States  and  trading  with  Cuba  or 
located  in  Cuba  and  doing  business  with  the  United  States.  Hearings 
were  held  and  testimony  taken  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  Boston, 
and  in  Havana,  Cienfuegos,  Santisigo,  Trinidad,  Caibarien,  Sagua  la 
Grande,  and  other  parts  of  the  island  during  the  three  visits  which 
yoor  commissioner  made.  In  addition  to  the  testimony  tiiken,  many 
valuable  statements  in  relation  to  the  financial,  commercial,  and  social 
condition  of  the  island  were  voluntarily  made  to  your  commissioner. 
Many  of  these  statements,  in  themselves,  give  a  more  clear  and  concise 
view  of  the  economic  condition  of  Cuba,  prior  to  its  occupation  by  the 
United  States  forces,  than  any  report  which  your  commissioner  might 
make.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  admirable  statements  of 
Adolfo  Mufioz,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  Cubans  it  has  been  your 
commissioner's  pleasure  to  meet,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Apeztequia, 
president  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Cuba 
to-day. 

Prefixed  to  the  testimony  on  sugar,  tobacco,  and  the  mines  of  Santi- 
ago will  be  found  brief  reports  on  these  industries,  which  your  commis- 
sioner has  deemed  best  to  insert  here  instead  of  publishing  as  separate 
reports. 

All  of  which  is  re8i>ectfully  submitted. 

Bobert  p.  Porter, 

Special  Commiasioner. 

Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
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LETTERS  RELATING  TO  PROPOSED  CTTANGES  IN  THE 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  OF  CUBA. 


At  the  commencement  of  your  commissioner's  investigations  into 
the  commercial  and  industrial  condition  of  Cuba  the  following  circular 
letter  was  addressed  to  leading  firms  in  the  United  States  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  island : 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  Special  Commissioner  for  thk  United  States 

TO  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 

Septeniher  14,  1898, 

Dear  Sir:  The  President  early  in  August  appoiuted  rae  special  commiBsiouer  for 
the  United  States  to  investigate  the  coiiditicms  of  indtintry,  trade,  foreign  commerce, 
currency  and  banking  systems  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  aud  make  a  report  thereon 
for  the  use  of  the  Administration  and  Congress.  I  shall  be  in  Havana  during  the 
negotiations  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  on  the  spot  immediately 
upon  the  restoration  of  business.  I  have  alreadv  had  conferences  with  some  of  the 
leading  concerns  in  this  country  interested  in  CuDan  commerce  aud  Cuban  industry, 
and  have  obtained  their  views  as  to  tariff,  baukinp^,  cnrrency,  etc.  The  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  anxious  that  all  interested  Hhould  have  au  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  futnre  tarift*  of  the  island  aud  as  to  the 
future  fiscal  legislation  of  the  island. 

Will  you  kindly  examine  the  copy  of  the  Customs  Tariff  and  Regulations,  which 
I  am  sending  you  by  this  mail,  and  suggest  to  me  any  changes  in  any  sclieduleM 
which  you  may  have  expert  knowledge  of  or  are  interested  in.  Also,  if  any  other 
suggestions  occur  to  you  in  relation  to  the  subjects  nnder  consideration  you  will 
confer  a  favor  by  putting  them  in  writing,  so  they  may  be  carefully  considered. 

I  should  like,  if  convenient,  to  have  your  answer  within  a  week  or  so,  so  that  it 
will  be  ready  upon  my  return  to  this  country,  when  I  shall  at  once  take  it  up  and 
frame  my  report  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Robert  P.  Porter. 

P.  8. — 1  inclose  herewith  an  errata  slip,  calling  attention  to  errors  in  the  tariff 
discovered  since  they  were  printed.    I  also  inclose  tariff  circulars  3, 4, 5,  and  6. 

Below  will  be  found  the  replies  received  to  this  communication, 
arranged  according  to  the  various  schedules  of  the  tariff.  Statements 
made  and  testimony  taken  in  the  United  States  and  Cuba  having  spe- 
cial reference  to  rates  of  duty  are  also  included  in  this  classification. 

Glass  I.— Stones,  Earths,  Ores,  eto. 

PAVING  STONES. 

TTavana. 
Hon.  EoBEBT  p.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc.j 

Dear  Sir:  One  of  the  most  urgent  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  city  of  Havana  is  to  pave  the  streets.  This  has  never  been 
thoroughly  done;  perhaps  not  one-tenth  of  the  city  is  paved.  The 
paving  stones  used  were  imported  from  Spain  at  20  cents  per  100  kilos, 
or  from  foreign  countries  at  40  cents  per  100  kilos.    This  is  oxtoi  tioniito, 
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and  the  result  is  that  only  a  defective  macadamized  pavement  is  ased 
on  the  city  streets  (on  all  the  island).  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  caases 
of  disease.  The  dust  invades  the  private  dwellings  and  permeates  the 
very  air,  carrying  with  it  numberless  germs. 

I  think  that  the  reduction  already  efiected  in  the  tariff  is  insufficient. 
The  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  abolished  the 
differential  column  of  duty  on  foreign  goods,  but  20  cents  per  100  kilos 
of  paving  stones  is  still  too  high;  it  might  be  reduced  to  10  cents  per 
1,000  kilos.  Eighty  thousand  dollars  of  duty  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  municipalities  when  they  Import  the  billions  of  paving  stones  neces- 
sary  to  pave  Havana,  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Cienfuegos,  Santiago,  etc 

Asphalt  might  be  used  for  paving  the  streets,  aB  in  Washington  and 
New  York,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  could  stand  the  continuous  heat 
of  the  island,  and  even  then  perhaps  it  would  be  pmdent  to  inquire  of 
exi)erts  whether  the  duty  now  extant  on  asphalt  is  or  is  not  too  high. 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

Samuel  Gibebga, 
Alderfnan  of  the  City  of  Havana, 


COAL. 


New  York,  September  16, 1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porteb,  Special  Commissioner,  etc. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  14th 
instant,  concerning  the  customs  tariff  and  regulations  for  ports  in  Gnba 
in  i>o88ession  of  the  United  States,  wherein  you  desire  my  opinion. 

In  response  I  beg  to  make  mention  of  mineral  ooal.  Said  coal  pays 
for  1,000  kilos  (custom  bouse  duties),  40  cents;  tonnage  dues  pay  for 
each  steamer  for  each  net  ton,  20  cents,  and  for  each  ton  of  coal  landed 
in  Cuba  in  a  steamer,  12^  cents;  total,  72^  cents  American  gold,  which 
means  paying  as  much  duty  as  under  the  Spanish  rule. 

In  previous  years,  when  the  Spanish  Government  in  Cuba  used  to  put 
duty  on  tonnage,  they  made  an  exception  of  tonnage  duties  on  all  ves- 
sels taking  cargoes  of  coal,  with  the  object  of  not  charging  excessive 
duties  on  coal  to  be  used  and  consumed  by  the  sugar  plantations,  rail- 
roads, and  machineries  in  Cuba,  and  as  an  inducement  to  vessels  to 
take  coal  out  there  as  ballasting,  and  at  a  very  low  rate  of  freight,  for 
a  return  of  cargo  of  sugar. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  on  a  ton  of  coal  that  is  worth  $2.50  it  is 
excessive  to  pay  32«^  cents  for  tonnage  duties,  when  a  ton  of  flour  that 
is  worth  $50  pays  45  cents. 

If  you  think  I  am  right,  I  hope  you  will  take  it  into  consideration,  in 
order  that  the  tonnage  dues  be  taken  off'  all  vessels  that  carry  ooal,  and 
the  coal  thus  to  be  free  of  all  duty,  and  therefore  resulting  in  the  coal 
being  made  chea])er  to  the  consumers  on  the  island,  same  as  it  was  in 
previous  years,  when  the  McKinley  treaty  was  suggested  with  Spain. 

As  20  cents  per  net  ton  is  paid  by  the  vessel,  it  is  natural  that  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  when  taking  coal  for  Cuba,  would  ask  a  price  that 
would  cover  the  20  cents. 

The  12^  cents,  it  is  understood,  is  paid  by  the  consignors  of  the  cargo 
of  coal. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  vei'y  truly, 

J.  B.  Babbios. 
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PETROLEUM. 

New  York,  September  2^  1808. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner,  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  The  West  India  Oil  Kefining  Company,  with  refineries 
located  at  Havana  and  Porto  Rico,  is  a  company  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  is  operated  by  American  capital,  and  is 
under  the  management  of  American  citizens.  The  crude  oil,  coal, 
chemicals,  machinery,  and  cans  and  cases  are  all  furnished  from  the 
United  States.  Tlie  two  works  employ  a  very  large  number  of  men,  to 
whom  they  have  given  work  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  as  man 
ufacturing  interests  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  very  few,  the  West 
India  Oil  Refining  Company  has  become  well  known  at  both  points. 
The  running  of  the  Havana  and  Porto  Rico  refineries  has  been  fostered 
by  a  protective  duty,  and  yet  prices  of  refined  oil  to  the  consumers, 
both  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  have  been  decreased  fully  25  per  cent  since 
our  manufacturing  there,  this  owing  to  the  business  having  been  taken 
from  the  hands  of  a  few  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  importers,  who  formerly 
controlled  the  situation. 

To  maintain  and  run  these  two  refineries  we  require  a  protective 
duty.  Since  the  works  were  erected  the  Spanish  Government  has 
made  several  changes  in  petroleum  duties.  At  one  time  the  net  pro- 
tection was  23f  cents  per  gallon.  During  the  existence  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  we  had  a  protection  of  16 J  cents  on  refined.  The  last  tarifif  gave 
us  a  protection  of  only  7f  cents  per  gallon  between  crude  and  refined, 
the  rate  having  been  lowered  surreptitiously  just  before  publication. 
The  Spanish  Government  issued  a  decree  to  correct  and  advance  this 
to  18f  cents  per  gallon,  but  this  charge  was  rendered  inoperative  and 
did  not  go  into  effect  owing  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

With  the  duty  in  force  at  present,  and  which,  as  before  explained,  is 
contrary  to  the  royal  decree,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  continue 
operating  the  refineries,  and  the  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
invested  in  plant  must  become  pra(;tically  a  complete  loss,  as  to  dis- 
mantle the  construction  would  mean  its  ruin. 

We  do  not  ask  the  highest  protection  which  the  Spanish  Government 
has  accorded  this  American  industry  in  the  past;  but  to  operate  the 
works  we  really  require  something  like  the  protection  given  us  under 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  which  was  a  little  over  16  cents  on  refined,  and 
at  which  time  we  had  free  crude.  If  it  is  thought  necessary  to  place  a 
duty  on  crude,  then  we  would  respectfully  suggest  a  net  protection  of, 
say,  14  cents  between  crude  and  refined,  which  would  be  considerably 
less  than  the  protection  accorded  us  in  the  past. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  Q.  Barstow. 

Supplemental  statement  of  Mr.  Barstow. 

The  present  duty  on  crude  oil  going  into  Cuba,  as  shown  on  page  27 
of  the  pamphlet  just  issued,  of  3.08  pesos  i>er  100  kilos  equals  11.25 
cents  per  gallon  duty  on  crude  oil. 

The  duty  of  5.20  pesos  per  100  kilos  of  refined  oil  equals  18.98  cents 
per  gallon.  If  this  duty  on  crude  oil  is  to  be  maintained,  then  in  order 
to  secure  a  protection  of  14  cents  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  duty 
on  refined  oil  6.92  pesos  per  100  kilos,  which  would  equal  25.24  cents  per 
gallon  of  refined. 
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The  duty  in  Porto  Rico,  as  bIiowd  on  page  17  of  tlie  pamplilet  Jast 
iesued,  is  0.55  pesos  per  100  kilos  net  weight  ou  crude  oil,  which  equals 
1.65  cents  per  gallon,  or  the  gross  weight — that  is,  inclnding  the  pack- 
age— equals  2  cents  per  gallon  on  the  crude.  To  insure  14  cents  protec- 
tion at  this  point  would  necessitate  duty  of  5.22  pesos  per  100  kilos, 
amounting  on  net  weight  to  15.66  cents  per  gallon.  If  this  is  applied 
on  the  gross  weight,  this  14  cents  protection  woald  necessitate  a  dat^ 
of  4.44  pesos  per  100  kiloa,  eqaal  to  16  cents  per  gallon  on  the  refined. 


Havana,  September  19, 1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  8pe<nal  Commiagioner,  etc. 

Sib  :  I  beg  to  submit  to  yoar  kiud  consideration  the  following  infor- 
mation regarding  the  petroleum  business  in  Cuba: 
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The  statistics  for  1898  correspond  to  the  first  half  of  said  year. 

All  the  crude  oil,  coal,  chemicals,  machinery,  cases,  and  cans  are 
imjiorted  from  the  United  States. 

Our  net  selling  prices  to  day  in  cases — packages  included — are  as 
follows :  Water  white  oil,  37  cents  Spanish  gold  per  gallon,  equal  to  33g 
cents  enrrency;  common  refined  oil,  33  cents  Spanish  gold  per  gallon, 
etjaal  to  30  cents  currency;  averaging  about  34^  centtt  Spauiali  gold 
per  gallon,  equal  to  31^  cents  currency.  Said  prices  include,  of  course, 
the  duties  corresponding  to  the  crude  oil  employed,  duties  which  actu- 
ally amount  to  about  13.80  cents  Spanish  gold  per  gallon  of  crude  oil, 
and  as  1  gallon  refined  oil  is  equal  to  about  1.20  gallons  crude  oil,  the 
equivalence  on  said  1  gallon  refined  oil  manufactured  by  as  is  about 
16.56  cents  Spanish  gold.  Now,  then,  if  crude  oil  were  on  the  free  list, 
our  selling  prices  could  be  curtiiiled  just  the  fall  amount  of  duties 
above  mentioned,  and  we  would  have  the  following  figures: 


A vornge  celling  pricvB W.  33 

I,*™  diitiei 16.66 

Reducing  our  actunl  BverKge  selling  pricM  pergnlloD  totSpkntshgold}.  17.77 
Equal  to  (American  enrrency) .,  16.  l.*! 

I  would  now  mention  that  our  prices  have  always  been  fully  25  per 
cent  cheaper  than  those  of  the  imported  oil,  the  consumer  deriving 
therefore  that  benefit  from  our  industry  in  this  country,  and  the  small 
ness  of  the  importation  of  refined  oil  is  a  good  evidence  of  what  1  state. 

I  beg  to  inclose  a  translation  of  the  royal  order  issaed  at  Madrid, 
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December  7, 1897,  in  reference  to  duties  on  refined  oil,  which,  however, 
has  not  gone  into  effect,  owing  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

And  referring  to  Mr.  P.  Q.  Barstow's  letter,  dated  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 2, 1898, 1  am,  sir. 


Yours,  very  truly. 


Julio  Durege. 


[InoloBore.] 

Madrid,  December  7, 1897. 
To  the  Govern  or- ft  en  eral  of  Cuba. 

Most  Exckllknt  Siu:  After  considering  the  application  made  to  this  ministry  by 
Mr.  Fermin  Calbeton  and  Mr.  Demctno  Perez  de  la  Riva,  representative  and  attor- 
ney, respectively,  of  the  petroleum  refinerv  in  the  city  of  Havana,  in  which  appli- 
cation they  claim  against  the  amount  of  fiscal  duty  appearing  in  the  provisional 
customs  tariff  now  in  force  in  that  island,  taking  into  consideration  that  crude 
petroleum  has  been  charged  now  with  the  import  duty  charged  to  it  formerly,  and, 
furthermore,  the  manufacturing  tax  affixed  for  refining  same,  whereas  refined  petro- 
leum does  not  appear  charged  with  the  transitory  10  per  cent  enacted  by  the  law 
of  February  20,  1895,  and  that  of  August  6,  1H93,  they,  therefore,  ask  that  the 
manufacturing  differential  margin  ]l>etween  paragraphs  7  and  8  of  the  actual  tariff 
be  sufficient,  as  formerly,  in  order  to  protect  the  petroleum-refining  business  for 
lighting  purposes  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  industry  can  not  continue  with  the 
difference  between  the  two  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  aforesaid  as  now  in  force. 

Considering  incontestable  the  ground  and  reaaons  alluded  to  in  the  application 
addressed  to  this  ministry  by  Mr.  Fermin  Calbeton  and  Mr.  Demetrio  Perez  de  la 
Riva,  since  in  the  new  tariff  crude  petroleum  stands  subject  to  the  aggregate  of 
three  duties — viz,  the  one  of  the  ola  tariff,  the  transitory  of  10  per  cent,  and  the 
manufacturing  internal  tax — whereas  refined  petroleum  is  charged  only  with  the 
tariff  duty  of  $5.20  for  100  kilos,  reducing  manufacturing  differential  mar^n  from 
$5.14  to  $2  12;  considering  that  it  appears  evident  in  the  proceeding  the  impossi- 
bility of  maintaining  in  the  island  of  Cuba  the  business  of  refining  petroleum, 
sustaining  the  actual  duties,  since  the  ministry  of  finance  affirms  the  accuracy  of 
the  calculations  exposed  in  the  application  of  Mr.  Perez  de  la  Riva.  according  to 
which  the  refining  business  in  Spain  is  protected  with  a  margin  of  20.28  pesetas 
for  100  kilos,  and,  again,  that  General  Government,  in  a  cable  message  dated  the  2d 
instant,  confirms  the  notorious  inequality  produced  by  the  new  tarift  for  petroleum 
and  considers  convenient  a  reform  thereon,  His  Majesty  the  King,  whose  life  mav 
God  save,  and,  in  his  name,  the  Queen  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  in  accordance  with 
the  council  of  ministers,  authorizes  your  excellency  for  affixing  to  refined  petroleum 
the  duties  formerly  levied  on  same  before  the  actual  tariff,  say  $8.22  for  100  kilos, 
maintaining  at  the  same  time  $3.08  for  crude  petroleum. 


New  York,  August  13, 1898. 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Ceballos  &  Co. 

Gentlemen:  \V"e  are  much  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Porter  will  be  iu  your  office  ou  Monday,  and  that  he  is  interested  in 
having  a  Cuban  tariff  framed  favorable  to  the  industries  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  connection  we  therefore  beg  to  quote  from  our  letters 
to  the  Hon.  L.  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  under  dates  of  July  20 
and  30. 

The  duty  in  force  under  Spanish  rule  on  petroleum  imx)orted  into 
Cuba  in  1897  and  previous  years  was  as  follows: 

On  refined  petroleum,  $3.30  per  100  kilos,  net  weight  (equals  152^ 
cents  per  gallon). 

On  crude  petroleum,  $1.20  per  100  kilos,  net  weight  (equals  3^  cents 
per  gallon). 

Crude  petroleum  is  not  produced  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Bico. 

All  of  the  crude  petroleum  refined  in  Cuba  has  been  imported  into 
that  island  from  the  United  States. 
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In  1897  Cuba  imiwrted  4,772,580  gallons  of  crude  petroleam.  (See 
Government  report.) 

The  duty,  at  3^  cents  per  gallon,  amounted  to  $167,040.61. 

In  1897  Cuba  "did  not  imi)ort  any  refined  petroleum.  (See  Govern- 
ment report.) 

Therefore  the  revenue  received  by  the  Spanish  Government  was 
exclusively  on  crude  petroleum,  amounting  to  the  above  sum. 

Prices  in  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 

Crude  petroleum,  in  cargo  lots  for  export,  in  barrels,  6^  cents  per 
gallon. 

Keiined  petroleum,  in  cargo  lots  for  export,  in  barrels,  6^  cents  per 
gallon. 

Refined  petroleum  is  quoted  in  the  United  States  for  export  in  cases 
of  two  ogallon  cans  each,  at  r>.9  cents  per  gallon,  or  69  cents  for  each 
case. 

The  freight  in  cargo  lots  is  about  15  cents  per  case,  thus  making  each 
case  of  oil  cost  when  landed  in  Cuba  about  Si  cents. 

We  are  informed  that  refined  petroleum  (refined  from  crude  petro- 
leum in  Cuba)  is  sold  in  Cuba  to  wholesale  dealers  at  27  cents  per  gallon 
and  upward,  or  $'i.70  per  case  and  over;  therefore  it  would  seem  that 
the  duty  on  refined  petroleum  in  1897  increased  the  price  of  that  oil  to 
the  consumer  $1.86  per  case. 

All  that  Spain  received  was  35f  cents  per  case. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  Government  of  Cuba  imposes  a  tariff  of  3} 
cents  per  gallon  on  refined  petroleum  and  on  crude  petroleum  and  ita 
products  the  amount  of  duty  collected  will  be  the  same  as  the  amount 
of  duty  which  was  collected  in  1897,  and  thus  the  Government  will 
receive  the  full  amount  of  duty  which  they  have  hitherto  received,  and 
the  people  of  Cuba  will  bny  their  refined  petroleum  for  about  $1.50  per 
case  less  than  they  have  hitherto  paid,  and  the  only  people  who  will  be 
disadvantaged  will  be  the  few  who  are  interested  in  the  little  refinery 
which  manufactures  the  very  small  (juantity  of  447,000  cases  of  refined 
petroleum  from  the  crude  petroleum  imported  from  the  United  States 
in  1897. 

Yours,  truly,  Longman  &  Martinez. 

In  commenting  on  this  statement  of  Longman  &  Martinez,  Mr.  F.  Q. 
Barstow,  the  New  York  representative  of  the  Havana  Oil  Refinery, 
says: 

Longman  &  Martinez,  in  making  their  comparison  between  the  cost  of  crnde 
pet  rolt'iuii  in  car^o  lots  and  relined  oil  in  oar^o  lots,  do  not  quote  the  grade  of  retined 
oil  which  is  sent  to  Caba,  or  which  is  made  m  Cuba,  so  that  the  comparison  is  far 
from  bein^  a  fair  one.  Then  again,  in  the  comparison  they  attempt  to  makci  they 
take  tho  cargo  price  in  New  York  of  a  low  test  oil  and  make  a  comparison  with  the 
price  at  which  the  highest  test  and  highest  grade  of  retined  oil  iB  sold  in  small  qnan- 
tities  in  Havana^  so  that  the  comparison  is  valueless. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  September  19, 1898. 

Hon,  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  14th  instant,  addressed  to 
our  New  York  office,  has  been  forwarded  to  us,  and  we  are  under  obli- 
gations for  the  privilege  of  making  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  Cuban 
customs  tariff,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  seems  to  be  largely  a  copy 
of  the  Spanish  tariff  in  force  before  and  during  the  early  period  of  the 
rebelUoj)  there  (at  which  time  we  were  doing  a  considerable  business 
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iu  lubricating  oils  composed  principally  of  petrolenm),  excepting  that  a 
discount  of  26  per  cent  was  allowed  from  the  fixed  price,  with  a 
recharged  duty  of  10  per  cent  "transitorie;"  so  that  in  reality  your 
present  proposed  tariff  is  in  excess  of  the  former  excessive  rate.  In 
this  connection  we  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  the  duty  rate 
on  petroleum  lubricating  oils  in  several  foreign  countries,  reduced  to 
rate  per  wine  gallon,  viz: 

France cents..  5^  i  Denmark  (maximum) cent«..     8 

Italy do..,  4^     Norway do...    3J 

Germany  do...  9^  .  Rnssia do...  16 

Aastria do...  71  •  Finland do...     51 

Switzerland do...  1       India per  cent  ad  vnloreni . .     5 

Portagal do...  1     I  Australasia  (maximum) cents..  10 

You  will  see  from  the  above  that  Eussia  is  the  only  country  that  even 
approximates  the  duty  proposed  to  be  levied  in  Cuba,  which  is  the 
er|uivalent  of  about  17  cents  per  wine  gallon. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  proposed 
duties  on  oils  that  are  used  in  competition  with  mineral  lubricating 
oils,  viz,  vegetable  oils.  No.  103  of  the  tariff;  codliver  oils,  No.  104  of 
the  tariff;  olive  oils.  No.  282  of  the  tariff'.  As  these  oils  are  principally 
imported  into  Cuba  from  other  countries  than  the  United  States,  lesser 
rates  of  duty  discriminate  against  petroleum  lubricating  oils  which,  so 
far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  have  been  imported  only  from  the  United 
States,  and  we  found  considerable  competition  from  these  oils — espe- 
ciHlly  the  fish  oils — when  we  were  regularly  established  in  Cuba. 

With  the  hope  that  we  have  not  been  too  verbose  in  our  efforts  to 
explain  that  the  duty  on  petroleum  lubricating  oils,  i.  e.,  lubricating 
oils  of  which  the  major  portion  is  made  from  petroleum,  is  excessively 
high,  taking  into  consideration  the  duties  on  competitive  oils  princi- 
pally produced  outside  of  the  United  States,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company, 

0.  M.  Everest,  Vice-President 


Submitted  by  B.  A.  0.  Smithy  100  Broadicay^  N.  T. 

DUTIES  ON  PETROLEUM  AS  PER  CUSTOM  HOUSE  TARIFF. 

1.  The  tariff'  which  was  in  force  before  the  present  one — that  is,  the 
tariff'  of  1892 — called  in  section  7,  second  column,  for  $1.10  duty  on  each 
100  kilograms  of  crude  petroleum.  Note  No.  5  of  this  section  remarked 
that  gas  oil  for  gas  factories  had  to  pay  duty  according  to  section  No.  7, 
with  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  In  this  way  the  gas  company  had  to 
pay  for  each  100  kilograms  of  gas  oil  55  cents  plus  the  10  per  cent  of 
customs  dues  of  the  tariff,  which  makes  it  II  cents. 

2.  Besides  the  duty  of  $1.10  per  100  kilograms  on  the  crude  petro- 
leum and  the  11  cents  transitory  duty,  this  commodity,  when  imported 
to  be  refined,  paid  a  fabrication  and  consumption  duty  amounting  to 
$1.87,  which  raised  the  customs  duty  and  consumption  duty  on  all 
petroleum  imported  to  be  refined  to  $3.06.  The  gas  company,  not 
having  a  refinery,  is  exempt  from  this  duty  of  $1.87. 

3.  Bat  the  provisional  tariff  which  is  in  force  now  comes  in  and 
includes  in  the  duties  on  crude  petroleum  (section  7)  the  duties  on 
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fabrication  and  cousnniption  that  formerly  were  charged  only  to  the 
refiuerics  and  establishes  now  a  tiscai  duty  of  $3.08  per  100  kilograms. 

4.  At  the  same  time  that  the  tariff  duties  were  so  considerably 
advanced  over  the  duties  which  the  gas  company  used  to  pay,  it 
declared  that  the  crude  oil  which  the  gas  company  imported  would  be 
charged  according  to  the  same  section  No.  7. 

5.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  light  company  was  obliged  to  pay 
$3.08  for  what  they  formerly  paid  66  cents,  the  company  appealed  to 
the  secretary  for  the  colonies  and  obtained  an  order  that  they  should 
pay  for  gas  oil  with  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  or  $1.54  for  each  100 
kilograms,  and,  although  there  is  still  a  large  difference  between  66 
cents  which  they  used  to  pay  and  $1.54  which  they  now  pay,  they 
accepted  this  reduction,  reserving  to  themselves  to  lodge  further 
objections  when  the  tariff  is  revised. 

6.  The  United  States  Government  is  now  in  possession  of  some  of 
the  customhouses  on  the  island,  and  after  proclaiming  that  the  second 
column  of  the  present  Spanish  tariff'  would  be  appli^  entirely  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  tariffs  and  regulations  printed  in  Washington  and 
which  have  been  in  force  since  August  8,  1898,  everything  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  Spanish  tariff',  with  the  single  exception  of  section  7. 
relating  to  crude  i>etroleum,  where  the  duty  is  placed  at  $8.03  per  100 
kilograms.  This  must  be  an  error  caused  by  the  accidental  transposi- 
tion of  the  figuiH?s  $3.08  of  the  Spanish  tariff,  making  them  $8.03  in 
the  American  tariff,  the  figures  having  been  reversed.  It  must  be  an 
error,  inasmuch  as  this  variation  does  not  agree  with  the  declaration 
that  the  duties  on  the  second  column  should  govern,  nor  does  it  agree 
with  the  $3.08  which  we  know  to  be  what  the  gas  company  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  pays  for  every  100  kilograms  of  crude  petroleum. 

7.  Under  no  consideration  would  this  enormous  increase  on  petroleum 
be  justified,  as  it  is  a  product  which  is  imported  exclusively  from  the 
United  States,  and  instead  of  having  a  prohibitory  duty  of  $8.03  it 
should  be  considered  free  of  duty  whenever  it  is  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas. 

8.  On  the  other  liand,  to  keep  a  high  duty  on  petroleum  and  gas  oil 
would  be  to  destroy  one  of  the  most  important  and  necessary  indus- 
tries— gas  lighting — which  is  now  carried  on  by  the  Spanish- American 
Light  Company,  of  Havana,  constituted  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  ^ew  York. 


GASOLINE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Norenther  5, 1898, 

Hon.  RoBEBT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Lucas,  secretary  of  our  company,  has  handed  us  a 
schedule  of  customs  tiiriff  and  regulations  in  the  ports  of  Cuba,  and  I 
bog  to  say  that  on  page  27  we  find  gasoline  to  be  dutiable  at  6.20  pesos 
])er  100  kilos,  which  we  estimate  to  be  about  13  cents  per  gallon.  This 
seems  to  us  very  excessive  on  an  article  which  costs  here  between  5  and 
C  cents  per  gallon. 

If  it  can  be  reduced  to  something  like  100  per  cent  on  invoice  value 
we  believe  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  our  enterprise. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

George  W.  Orovb, 
General  Manager  International  Incandescent  Light  Company, 
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OOBDAaE  OIL. 

New  York,  November  11^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Gommissionery  etc. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  conversation  writer  had  with  yoa  yes- 
terday, I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  cordage  oil  is  one 
of  the  most  important  items  in  the  manafacture  of  cordage  and  binder 
twine.  A  certain  percentage  of  cordage  oil  is  necessary  to  be  mixed 
with  the  raw  material  (heneqnen,  hemp,  etc.)  in  order  that  the  latter 
can  be  worked  on  the  machinery.  As  cordage  oil  only  costs  1}^  cents 
per  pound,  cordage  manufacturers  all  over  the  world  have  found  out 
that  it  pays  them  to  put  into  the  raw  material  as  much  oil  as  possible, 
as  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  oil  evaporates  or  is  lost  in  waste,  the 
greater  part  staying,  which  of  course  is  sold  to  the  trade  at  the  price 
of  cordage  or  binder  twine,  these  articles  being  sold  by  weight.  It  is 
the  custom  now  in  nearly  all  cordage  factories  to  use  about  13  to  15 
pounds  of  cordage  oil  to  100  pounds  of  raw  material.  This  explains 
the  importance  which  oil  plays  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and 
binder  twine. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  special  item  be  made  in  the  new 
Cuban  tariff,  ^^ Cordage  oil  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  binder 
twine  only,''  and  I  should  think  that  a  duty  of  $1  per  100  kilos  would 
be  about  fair,  which  would  be  a  protection  of  about  40  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem ;  100  kilos  of  cordage  oil  costs  here  $2.47,  and  a  protection  of  40 
per  cent  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  the  oil  factory  in  Havana.  I  also  take 
the  liberty  to  remark  that  during  the  last  year  the  oil  factory  in 
Havana  has  supplied  us  with  such  poor  oil  that  we  were  forced  very 
often  to  import  the  oil  from  the  (Jnited  States,  even  at  the  very  high 
duty. 

Kindly  give  this  matter  your  consideration,  and  oblige, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Ernkst  Rafflokr,  Treasurer. 


Nbw  York,  November  19,  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Oommissioner,  etc. 

Sir:  Upon  further  considering  the  question  of  cordage  oil  for  our 
Havana  mill  we  wish  to  say  that  t09  much  care  can  not  be  given  to  the 
duty  on  this  commodity  in  making  up  your  tariff  for  the  island  oi 
Cuba.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  manufacture  of  first-class  rope  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  about  one-sixth  oil  to  five-sixths  hemp,  you  can  under- 
stand how  vitally  important  it  is  to  us  that  the  duty  on  oil  should  not 
be  greater  than  $1  per  100  kilos,  which  would  be  a  fair  revenue,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  protection  of  about  40  per  cent  to  the  oil  refineries  in 
Havana,  if  they  see  fit  to  manufacture  the  same  for  us;  but  inasmuch 
as  we  are  the  only  consumers  of  cordage  oil  it  would  not  be  profitable 
for  them  to  extend  their  works  in  order  to  make  this  oil  in  the  way 
necessary  for  our  use. 

Therefore  if  you  can  not  see  your  way  clear  to  do  this  we  would 
kindly  ask  you  to  give  us  a  special  hearing  on  the  subject,  at  which 
time  the  president  of  a  prominent  cordage  oil  company  will  explain 
more  fully  the  way  in  which  cordage  oil  is  manufactured,  prepared^  and 
used. 
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Ill  years  past  oar  mill  has  beeu  very  badly  handicapped  in  the  inana- 
facture  of  first-quality  rope.  The  high  duty  on  cordage  oil  prevented  us 
from  using  the  latter  in  such  quantities  as  would  have  been  necessary, 
and  the  oil  refined  in  Havana  was  always  so  i)oor  that  we  only  used  it 
in  small  quantities. 

Our  object  in  again  bringing  this  before  you  is  to  avoid  our  past 
experiences,  and  we  trust  you  can  assist  us  to  obviate  this  most  vital 
point. 

If  we  are  not  to  be  favored  on  this  commodity  we  will  be  handicapped 
to  the  extent  of  using  as  little  oil  as  possible.  Therefore  the  quality  of 
our  rope  will  sufi'er,  and  the  export  of  oil  from  the  United  States  will 
be  proportionately  less. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  embrace  a  special  item  in 
the  Cuban  tariff,  calling  it  ^^  Cordage  oil  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage 
and  twine  only.'' 

We  note  from  the  papers  that  you  contemplate  an  early  departure  to 
Cuba.    If  such  is  the  case  and  you  can  not  give  this  matter  your  con- 
sideration kindly  advise  whether  we  shall  bring  the  question  before 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  greatly  oblige, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

llEYDRICH,   l^AFFLOER  &  Co. 

Ernest  liAFrLOEB,  Ttemurer. 


TILES  FOE  ROOFING. 

Btatenient  of  Charles  T.  Harris^  president. 

Celadon  Terba-Cotta  Company,  Limited, 

Xeic  York  City. 

Under  the  Spanish  rule  the  tariff  on  roofing  tiles  was  30  cents  per 
kilo  for  tiles  of  Spanish  manufacture  and  70  cents  per  kilo  for  all  others. 

The  weight  basis  of  tariff  for  this  product  is  all  wrong,  because  the 
material  is  sold  not  by  weight  but  by  the  usual  roofer's  measure,  a 
square,  or  10  by  10  feet,  the  world  over;  so  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
kilo  the  tiles  that  were  the  poorest  were  the  lightest,  and  no  chance  was 
given  to  ^ood  material,  which  is  heavier  than  the  poor  in  this  class  of 
goods.  On  any  tarift'  based  on  weight,  therefore,  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  show  for  American  goods,  as  they  are  better  and  therefore 
heavier  than  European. 

1  contend  that  the  tariff  on  this  material  should  be  based  on  the  unit 
measure  of  sales,  or  so  much  per  sciuare;  in  other  words,  on  covering 
capacity  instead  of  weight. 

The  size  of  each  tile  is  at  once  apparent  and  the  number  that  it  takes 
to  cover  a  square  clearly  shown ;  also  all  invoices  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  s({uare,  so  that  the  tariff  could  be  just  as  easily  adjusted  and 
collected  on  that  basis  as  on  the  basis  of  weights. 

The  Spanish  tariff  of  30  cents  per  kilo  was  equal  to  a  tariff  of  about 
$1.25  on  American  tiles,  as  they  average  about  800  ix)uiid8  to  the  square 
in  weight.  Therefore,  if  in  forming  the  new  tariff*  roofing  tiles  are 
entered  at  $1  per  square,  or  even  $1.50  per  square,  all  manufacturers 
in  every  country  will  be  on  exactly  the  same  basis  of  equity,  and  then 
American  products  will  secure  for  themselves  more  ready  sales  because 
of  their  better  (luality  and  less  carrying  charge. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  present  revision  shows  a  rate  of  60  cents  per 
kiJq,  or  60  cents  for  225  pounds,  or  about  $2.50  per  square  on  Ameri- 
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can  tile.  This  would  amonnt,  however,  to  only  $1.26  per  square  on 
French  and  Spanish  tiles,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  weigh  only  about 
one-half  what  the  American  pro<luct  does.  American  tiles  are  compsict 
and  vitrified  and  therefore  heavy.  Spanish  tiles  and  French  tiles  are 
porons  and  six)ngy  and  therefore  light. 

Personally  we  do  not  care  what  the  amount  of  the  tariff  decided  upon 
may  be,  provided  it  is  levied  by  the  square  of  covering  capacity  and 
not  by  weight.  It  is  both  right  and  reasonable  that  goods  sold  by  the 
square  should  pay  tariff  by  the  scjuare  instead  of  by  the  pound  or  kilo, 
which  was  a  scheme  devised  by  the  Spanish  to  shut  out  everything 
else  but  their  own  light  and  poor  product.  If  a  tariff  by  the  square 
should  be  enacted,  we  are  sure  of  an  immediate  export  trade  through 
lines  already  established  to  handle  same;  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
put  American  goods  with  their  weight  into  that  island  on  a  tariff  basis 
which  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  very  light,  porous,  and  poor  mate- 
rial of  southern  Europe. 


New  York,  September  Ifi,  1898. 
Hon.  BoBEBT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  duly  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the 
14th  instant,  and  thank  yon  for  the  copy  of  the  Customs  Tariff  and 
Begulations  for  Ports  in  Cuba  in  Possession  of  the  United  States. 

&  oar  opinion  the  duty  on  tiles,  bricks,  etc.  (group  6,  page  28,  No.  16), 
is  excessive  and  should  be  reduced  fully  40  per  cent  in  order  to  offset 
the  imperatively  high  charges  which  must  always  be  incurred  on  this 
heavy  commodity  for  transfer  from  this  country  to  Cuba. 
Very  tiuly,  yours, 

JiMENIS  &  Co, 


Glass  XL — Metals,  and  Manufactures  of, 

GASTIRON  PIPE. 

Philadelphia,  Septvviher  iff,  1898. 
Hon.  EoBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc, 

Deab  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  September  14,  the  article  in 
which  we  are  most  interested  is  cast-iron  pipe.  The  value  of  this 
material  f.  o.  b.  this  country  for  shipment  is  about  $15  to  $17  per  2,240 
pounds.  The  duty  which  is  indicated  upon  page  29,  viz.,  60  pesos  for  100 
kilos,  is  equivalent  to  $5.60  per  2,240  pounds;  so  that  you  will  see  that 
the  duty  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  pipe. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  difference  of  duty 
between  pig  iron  (out  of  which  the  castings  are  made)  and  the  castings 
themselves,  which  is  40  pesos  per  100  kilos,  amounting  to  $3.72  per 
2,240  pounds.  Yon  will  appreciate  that  this  difference  is  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  making  pipes  than  the  difference  of  wages  and 
materials  in  Cuba;  in  fact,  it  is  55  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  converting 
pig  iron  into  pipe. 

We  are  putting  the  details  thus  before  you,  so  that  you  may  have  full 
information  as  to  how  to  fit  cast-iron  pijies  into  your  general  schedule. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  D.  Wood. 

R.  D.  Wood  &  Go. 
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JEWELRY. 

New  York,  Septanber  15y  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner ^  etc. 

Sir  :  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoar  commanication  of  the  14th 
instant ;  also  the  Oaban  tariff  as  adopted  by  the  War  Department.  We 
have  sent  your  commanication  to  oar  hoase  in  Havana,  who  will,  if 
they  have  any  saggestious  to  make,  write  to  yoo  at  their  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

The  writer  has  examined  the  tariff  and  finds  it  to  be  only  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Spanish  tariff,  which  was  not  made  for  collection  by  the 
Government,  but  for  the  ofQcers.  It  is  difQcalt  to  anderstand,  trou- 
blesome to  find  what  classifications  apply  to,  and  inconsistent  and 
injarioas  to  trade.  For  instance,  watches,  other  than  gold,  pay  1  peso 
each,  which  would  be  an  enormous  tax  on  a  watch  which  cost  60  cents 
and  but  a  very  small  tax  on  a  watch  which  cost  $15.  We  have  been 
trying  to  find  what  the  duty  would  be  on  flags,  but  can  not  definitely 
come  to  any  conclusion.  These  matters  have,  when  Cuba  was  in  the 
possession  of  Spain,  always  caused  much  trouble  and  annoyance,  and 
the  whole  tariff  should  be  worked  over  by  American  experts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  importers  in  Havana.  You  would  then  probably  make  a 
tariff  which  will  bring  a  revenue,  while  this  adapted  tariff  was  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  Barcelona  manufacturers,  whose  goods  come  in 
under  a  low  tariff,  and  goods  manufactured  in  other  countries  pay  a 
high  tariff. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Morris,  Heymann  &  Go., 
8.  Hbtmann. 


WIRE. 


New  York,  September  21, 1898. 
Hon.  EoBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  14th,  addressed  to  Allen  town  Wire 
Works,  Alleutown,  Pa.,  has  been  duly  received,  since  our  mills  are  the 
only  wire  works  in  that  city. 

Eeplying  to  it,  1  would  say  that  from  a  broad  standpoint  we  think 
that  strictly  American  goods  should  enter  any  port  under  our  control 
free  of  duty;  that  is,  that  commerce  should  be  as  unrestricted  between 
all  parts  of  our  territory  as  between  any  of  the  States. 

The  particular  articles  in  which  we  are  especially  interested  at  the 
present  time  are  barb  wire,  fence  staples,  woven  fence,  all  kinds  of  iron 
and  steel  plain  wire,  wire  nails,  wire  rods,  chains,  tacks,  and  rivets. 

Barb  wire,  plain  wire,  and  field  fence,  under  the  previous  conditions 
existing  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico,  are  absolute  necessities  to  all  planters 
and  farmers,  and  if  duties  are  to  be  collected,  they  should  only  be  very 
light  on  articles  like  these,  which  are  absolately  essential  to  the  proper 
development  and  cultivation  of  the  land. 

Wire  nails,  as  you  will  doubtless  recognize,  are  necessities  not  only 
to  planters  and  farmers,  but  to  builders  of  all  classes  in  the  cities  and 
in  the  country,  and  we  therefore  think  these  articles  should  also  be 
treated  liberally. 
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The  other  items  meiitioued  are  of  less  importance  to  the  general 
commauity,  yet  they  will  be,  we  think,  recognized  by  you  as  everyday 
necessities  for  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Should  you  desire  or  re<|uire  any  specific  information  which  we  can 
give  you,  we  will  have  pleasure  in  doing  so. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  E.  Patterson, 
Manager  American  ISteel  and  Wire  Company. 


PIG   IRON. 

HoKiCNDAUQXTA,  Pa.,  September  22^  1898. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  with  respect  to  our 
views  on  the  amendment  of  the  present  import  tarifif  schedule  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Bico,  we  would  state  that  we  are  emphatically  in  favor  of 
a  tariff  to  these  islands  that  will  admit  free  of  duty  pig  iron  and  the 
wares  of  iron.  We  further  believe  that  there  should  be  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  This,  we  think,  should  be  reached  by  a 
remission  of  duties  when  goods  are  imported  in  American  bottoms. 
Also  admission  of  Cuban  ore  free  of  duty  to  United  States. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Thomas  Iron  Company. 


structural  iron  and  steel  work. 

New  York,  October  25^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  conversation  with  the  writer  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  the  duties  to  be  fixed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  imports  of  structural  iron  and  steel  work  for  buildings  and 
bridges  to  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  we  are,  as  you  know, 
largely  interested  in  this  subject,  having  in  previous  years  done  an 
extensive  business  in  the  above  line  of  goods  to  these  countries. 

During  the  years  that  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  in  effect,  and  the 
United  States  was  classed  in  the  favored-nation  clause,  structural  steel 
and  iron  for  buildings  was  admitted  into  the  island  free  of  duty.  Dur- 
ing these  years  a  large  amount  of  this  class  of  work  was  sent  to  Cuba, 
and  this  country  and  the  people  in  Cuba  did  everything  they  could  to 
foster  this  trade. 

It  is  a  fact  which  everyone  knows  who  has  traveled  throughout  Cuba, 
that  the  material  used  in  the  sugar  mill  buildings  for  the  grinding  of 
cane  is  of  a  very  expensive  nature,  and  the  only  ])roper  way  to  house  it, 
or  cover  it  in,  is  by  the  use  of  steel  or  iron  buildings.  Previous  to  the 
time  when  this  class  of  work  was  admitted  free  of  duty  the  only  way 
these  buildings  were  built,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  was  by  the  use 
of  wood.  Owing  to  the  inflammable  nature  of  such  a  building  con- 
structed of  wockI  fires  were  frequent,  due  sometimes  to  incendiarism, 
sometimes  by  accidental  fire  from  cane-field  fires,  and  also  from  care- 
lessness in  the  handling  of  the  bagasse^  so  that  the  planters  learned  by 
sad  experience  that  the  only  way  to  protect  their  machinery  was  by  the 
use  of  fireproof  buildings  constructed  of  iron  and  steeL 
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After  the  revolutioD  broke  out  in  the  island  any  qaantity  of  tbese 
sugar-mill  buildings  that  had  not  been  reconstructed  in  iron  and  8teel 
were  destroyed  by  fire  or  other\Yise,  leaving  the  machinery  intact  but 
unable  to  operate  until  closed  in  by  some  suitable  structure. 

We  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  views  on  the  impor- 
tance of  admitting  cattle  for  farm  work  and  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  also  agricultural  implements  for  tilling  the  soil,  free  of  duty,  but 
we  fail  to  find  any  reference  in  the  newspaper  articles  to  the  admission 
of  the  class  of  work  above  referred  to  free  of  duty,  which  we  think 
you  will  agree  with  us  ought  to  be.  Of  course,  if  a  planter  is  able  to 
grow  his  cane  and  cut  it  and  is  unable  to  grind  it  simply  because  he 
does  not  have  a  shed  over  his  machinery,  he  is  no  better  off  than  if  be 
did  not  have  the  cane,  for  the  reason  that  in  order  to  export  the  cane 
he  must  of  necessity  reduce  it  to  sugar  in  order  to  transport  it  and  thus 
find  a  market. 

The  same  method  of  reasoning  applies  to  the  admission  of  material 
for  bridges.  In  many  cases,  as  you  know,  bridges  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  and  will  have  to  be  replaced.  Our  experience  with  the 
majority  of  planters  in  Cuba  is  that  their  means  are  so  far  reduced,  by 
this  present  war  and  loss  that  they  have  been  put  to,  that  they  can  not 
afford  to  go  ahead  and  spend  the  large  amount  of  money  that  is  neces- 
sary to  "build  these  buildings  and  bridges  unless  they  are  helped  by 
having  a  low  rate  of  duty,  or  to  go  to  the  extreme,  have  no  duty  at  all 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  these  buildings,  even  of  the  smallest  kind,  cost 
less  that  $20,000  or  $25,000  delivered  on  dock  New  York,  which  does 
not  include  the  transportation  charges  and  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings in  Cuba;  in  fact,  very  often  they  run  as  high  as  $100,000  for  the 
work  delivered  simply  f.  o.  b.  dock  here.  At  the  suggested  rate  of 
duties,  which  we  believe  are  about  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  here,  you  will  see  at  once  what  an  enormous  burden  this  will 
become  on  the  planters  and  how  it  will  force  many  of  them  to  entirely 
abandon  the  enterprises  which  they  are  now  engaged  in. 

The  same  is  true,  but  probably  to  a  less  extent,  in  relation  to  the 
bridges,  which  would,  of  course,  mainly  have  to  be  constructed  by  the 
corporations  owning  the  roads. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  we  have  that  you  would  be 
glad  to  have  us  furnish,  we  trust  you  will  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  our  Government  will  look  at  this  matter  in  a 
reasonable  light,  and  will  place  the  duty  where  it  will  not  become 
oppressive  to  the  parties  interested. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MlIiLIKEN  BB0TH£BS. 


Class  III.— Substances  Employed  in  Phabmaoy  and  Chemical 

Industries,  etc. 

PAINTS. 

New  Yobk,  Augmt  13 y  1898. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Porteb,  Special  Commifisiofiery  etc. 

Dear  Sib:  We  have  been  manufacturing  paints  since  1865,  and 
during  this  period  have  endeavored  very  many  times  to  obtain  and  hold 
a  market  for  them  in  Cuba  and  Porto  liico,  but  without  success,  and 
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chiefly  so  in  conseciuence  of  oar  bigber  prices  and  the  preference 
extended  by  the  Cuban  and  Porto  Kican  buyers  to  known  brands  of 
European  make. 

The  cost  of  mechanical  hvbor,  as  also  the  greater  cost  of  the  clerical 
force  and  rentals  of  real  estate,  comi)els  somewhat  higher  prices  to  be 
charged  in  the  United  States  for  some  kinds  of  paint  than  is  charged 
for  the  same  kind  of  paints  in  foreign  countries, 

Therefore  paint  manufacturers  need  to  be  favored  in  the  tariff  fixed 
on  paints  for  imiK)rt  into  Cuba,  because  of  the  additional  cost  of  labor 
over  labor  cost  of  making  paint  in  Europe.  This  should  be  done  in 
order  that  lower  prices  for  American  paints  may  be  ottered  to  Cuban 
buyers,  to  overcome  their  preference  for  well-known  and  established 
brands  of  European  paints. 

We  therefore  suggest  that,  as  our  Government  proposes  to  make  the 
Cuban  tariff  on  merchandise  from  the  United  States  the  same  as  on 
merchandise  formerly  exported  from  Spain,  the  duties  placed  on  paints 
should  be  levied  at  the  rate  which  Spain  charged  on  the  principal  com- 
ponent part  of  all  paints,  viz,  the  rate  of  duty  on  linseed  oil. 

The  duty  on  linseed  oil  imported  into  Cuba  from  Spain  was  $2.50  per 
100  kilos,  as  against  the  duty  of  $4.50  per  100  kilos  on  linseed  oil  from 
any  other  country.    This  favors  Spain  by  45  [)er  cent  lower  duty. 

The  duty  on  tin  plates  of  which  the  container  for])aints  imported  into 
Cuba  is  made  is  $1.50  per  100  kilos  from  Spain  and  $3.10  per  100  kilos 
from  any  other  country.    This  favors  Spain  by  51  per  cent  lower  duty. 

It  is  evident  if  Spain  had  framed  the  tariff'  on  paints  intelligently 
that  the  duty  would  have  favored  S[)ain  in  the  same  x>i'oportion  on 
paints  as  it  did  on  linseed  oil  and  on  tin,  and  therefore  we  contend  that 
the  duties  on  paints  imported  into  Cuba  from  the  United  States  should 
be  fixed  at  least  at  50  per  cent  less  than  the  duties  on  paints  imported 
from  any  other  country. 

The  duty  on  paints  imported  into  Cuba  from  all  countries  is  now 
$5.05  per  100  kilos. 

At  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  less  on  paints  imported  into  Cuba  from  the 
United  States,  which,  as  stated,  is  about  the  same  proportion  as  Spain 
was  favored  in  the  duty  on  linseed  oil,  and  more  largely  favored  on  tin 
plate,  the  duty  will  then  be  $2.97  per  100  kilos  on  all  paints  imported 
into  Cuba  from  the  United  States. 

We  submit  this  suggestion,  and  earnestly  request  your  influence  to 
secure  this  very  proper  arrangement  of  the  duty  on  paints  at  as  early  a 
day  as  i>ossible. 

Yours,  truly,  Longman  &  Martinez. 


New  York,  August  Iff ^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  CmnmiHsioneVj  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  When  writing  our  note  to  you  of  August  15,  claiming  the 
need  of  the  paint  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  be  favored  in 
the  Cuban-American  tariff*,  for  the  reasons  therein  stated,  we  were  not 
aware  that  the  meaningof  the  differential  tariff*  imposed  by  Spain  upon 
the  merchandise  imported  into  Cuba  from  all  other  countries,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  fls(;al  tariff*  imposed  upon  the  merchandise  sent  from 
Spain  into  Cuba  was  that  the  sum  of  the  differential  duty  was  added  to 
that  of  the  fiscal  duty,  and  the  total  became  the  duty  fixed  upon  mer- 
chandise imported  into  Cuba  from  all  other  countries. 

The  Spanish  duty  on  linseed  oil  from  the  United  States  was  $11  per 
100  kilos,  whereas  from  Spain  it  was  only  $3  per  100  kilos. 
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The  duty  on  paints  in  Caba,  in  paste  or  in  oil  (artificial  colors  of 
metallic  bases),  from  the  United  States  was  $11.90  per  100  kilos,  but 
when  the  paints  of  the  same  kind  were  imported  into  Cuba  from  Spain 
the  duty  was  only  $5.95  i>er  100  kilos. 

Spain  followed  this  system  of  favoring  Spain  in  every  article  exported 
from  Spain  and  thereby  benefited  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Spain. 

We  are  all  fighting  for  markets,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  the  Ameri- 
can to  so  frame  a  Cuban-American  tariff'  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer may  be  favored  to  the  extent  of  additional  cost  of  American  labor 
over  labor  cost  in  Europe,  to  say  the  very  least,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
you  think  so  and  will  use  your  influence  to  this  end. 
Yours,  truly, 

Longman  &  Martinez. 


DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  AND   PATENT   MEDICINES. 

New  York  City,  September  17,  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Spevial  CommisHioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  communication  of  September  14,  accom- 
panied by  *' Customs  Tariff  and  Regulations  for  Ports  in  Cuba  in  Pos- 
session of  the  United  States,"  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of 
making  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  matter.  An  experience  of  a 
great  many  years  in  exporting  gooils  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
prompts  us  to  name  these  several  points  of  interest.  To  be  brief,  we 
would  say  regarding  Cuban  tariff,  Class  III: 

Paragraph  81.  The  word  *' extract"  should  be  changed  for  the  ones 
"extractive  juices,"  to  avoid  wrong  interpretations  by  custom-house 
employees  on  fluid  and  solid  extracts  of  these  drugs. 

Paragraph  84.  This  paragraph  as  it  is  will  serve  to  help  smugglers 
and  favors  abuses.  It  should  be  omitted,  specifying  in.stead  the  prod- 
ucts to  which  it  refers. 

Paragraph  101.  Capsules  should  be  siiecifled  whether  filled  or  empty. 
Pills  of  sulphate  and  bisulphate  quinine  should  pay  by  net  weight 
and  under  the  10  cents  rate,  as  they  are  of  the  utmost  necessity  for 
poor  people. 

Paragraph  102.  It  would  be  better  if  in  this  paragraph  are  specified 
the  pharmaceutical  goods,  thus:  Fluid  and  solid  extracts,  elixirs, 
Biru))s,  medicinal  cordials,  lozenges,  tablets,  pepsin,  diastase,  oleates, 
artificial  salts  for  mineral  waters,  etc. 

Paragraph  104.  Cod-liver  oil,  put  up  in  bottles  for  retailing,  should 
be  classified  as  a  pharmaceutical  product. 

All  ))atent  medicines  slionld  have  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  pharma- 
ceutical products. 

We  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Parke,  Davis  «S:  Co., 

E.  W.  Fitch,  Manager  Branch. 


An  error  in  the  repertory  sends  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  No.  100,  pay- 
ing ^0.05  duty  per  kilo.  It  ought  to  be  corrected  and  sent  to  No.  9(5, 
where  it  belongs,  and  where  it  was  classed  in  the  tariff,  and  made  to 
pay  $0.10  per  100  kilos. 

KespectfuUy,  yours,  Samuel  Giberga, 

Alderman  of  the  City  of  Havana. 
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New  York,  Sf^temher  19, 1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  CommiHsionerj  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  We  reply  with  much  pleasure  to  your  letter  of  the  14th 
inst<ant.  A  general  examination  of  the  tariff  for  Cuba,  of  which  you 
sent  us  copy,  impresses  us  favorably  and  we  have  no  adverse  criticism 
to  make  regarding  the  regulations  or  the  duties  on  drugs,  chemicals, 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  perfumery,  which  are  the  products 
in  which  we  are  more  directly  concerned. 

We  should  suggest,  however,  an  advance  in  the  duty  on  alcohol  to 
equalize  it  with  the  internal  revenue  duty  in  the  United  States,  thus 
preventing  possible  reimportations  and  irregularities  and  to  protect 
preparations  made  with  alcohol  on  which  the  duties  are  disproportion- 
ately higher. 

Should  we,  in  practice,  find  defects  we  shall  promptly  report  them, 
and  meanwhile  wishing  you  much  success  in  your  mission,  we  are 
Yours,  truly, 

Lanman  V.  Kemp. 


POTASH   SALT. 

New  York,  Ocfohei-  20, 1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Com misH loner,  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  From  one  of  our  morning  papers  we  perceive  that  yon 
have  spent  some  time  in  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  on  what 
imi)orts  to  the  island  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  made, 
and  what  imports  should  be  permitted  free  of  duty. 

We  note  that  you  recommend  for  free  entry  everything  that  may  be 
used  in  the  agriculture  of  the  island.  We  therefore  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  extensive  use  in  this  country  and  Cuba  of  potash  salts 
for  the  special  improvement  of  tobacco  and  sugar  and  other  cereals. 

We  would  request  you  to  kindly  give  this  your  consideration,  and 
please  do  not  omit  to  place  all  potash  salts  nsed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses on  the  free  list. 

If  you  will  kindly  investigate  this  point  you  will  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  kind  of  potash  salts,  the  importation  of  potash  salts 
of  every  description  has  been  free  into  thre  United  States  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  that  particular  potash  salt  was  put  on  the  free  list  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  McKinley  bill. 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  and  requesting  you  to  give  it  your  kind  consideration,  we  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Helleb,  Hirsh  &  Go. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  28, 1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Comfnissianer,  etc. 

Dear  Sir;  1  beg  to  refer  to  my  conversation  with  you  in  regard  to 
fertilizers,  article  109,  page  34,  of  the  Proposed  Cuban  Customs  Tariff 
liegulations. 

At  the  rate  specified,  artificial  or  chemical  fertilizers  are  to  pay  5  cents 
per  100  kilos,  gross  weight,  say  about  50  cents  per  ton.    I  strongly  urge 
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tliat  tlie  fertilizers  be  made  free.    They  have  not  in  the  past  been  nsecl 
in  Cuba,  and  therefore  can  not  enter  into  the  past  revenue  of  the  island. 

LTpou  the  older  lands  in  Caba  their  use  is  very  desirable,  bot  the 
demand  for  them  in  the  future  would  naturally  be  of  slow  growth. 

I  have  used  imported  fertilizers  from  England  with  good  results  in 
an  experimental  way,  and  would  use  them  freely  if  we  could  get  them 
at  a  sufficiently  low  cost.  They  can  l>e  furnished  also  from  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  the  nianufactui*ers  understand  the  requirements  for 
cane  lands. 

Yours,  respectfully,  E.  P.  Atkins. 

Fertilizers  are  free  under  the  ( -nited  States  Tariff  Regulations^  see 
paragrax)h  499. 


MATERIALS  FOE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAP. 

New  York,  X.  Y.,  October  2%  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Spccuil  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  had  offered  to  place  myself  at  your  disposal  during  the 
little  time  I  was  to  stay  in  the  city,  with  the  hoi>e  of  being  of  some 
service  to  you  in  resiiect  to  Cuban  matters;  but,  while  I  called  three 
times,  I  never  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  you. 

According  to  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  Havana,  the  autonomist 
cabinet  has  at  last  agreed  to  the  iietitions  of  the  soap  manufacturers 
and  reduced  the  duties  on  certain  materials  u^ed  for  the  manufticture 
of  soap.  In  the  inclosed  copy  of  the  Official  Gaceta  you  will  find  tlie 
decree  of  the  Government  and  the  enumeration  of  the  articles  whose 
duty  has  been  reduced,  the  amount  of  this  new  duty,  and  other  data 
pertaining  thereto. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  said  Gaceta  and  this  letter  be  a<lded  to  my 
testimony  as  a  complement  to  it;  and  that  reference  be  made  to  it  and 
due  (consideration  taken  of  it  when  the  new  American  tariff  for  Cuba 
be  made  by  your  Government. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well,  and  a  good  memento,  to  make  the  correc- 
tions with  ink  in  your  copy  ot*  tlie  jutual  American  tarif!*,  or  to  paste  a 
slij)  of  paper  with  the  corrections  in  front  of  the  sections  or  numbers 
tliat  have  been  modified. 

Although  I  always  was  entirely  confident  that  the  claims  of  the 
Cuban  soap  makers  would  meet  with  a  just  approval  in  Washington, 
1  feel  that  the  work  of  the  persons  charged  with  the  arduous  duty  of 
correcting  the  tariff  will  now  be  made  easier  in  this  respect,  since  the 
autonomist  government  in  Havana  has  itself  paved  the  way,  conceding 
our  demands  at  this  late  hour. 

The  beneficent  effects  of  this  wise  policy,  if  i)ursued  by  the  United 
States,  will  soon  be  visible  in  the  large  sales  of  raw  materials  that  will 
bo  made  for  Tuba,  as  was  the  case  during  the  reciprocity  treaty,  or 
McKinley  bill. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  moral  effects  that  such  a  policy  will  produce 
in  Cuba;  more  deep  and  lasting  than  material  causes,  as  this  aspect  of 
the  (juestion  is  t(X)  important  to  escape  your  keenness. 

I  tender  again  the  offer  of  my  cordial  cooi)eration  in  any  effort 
attempted  to  bring  America  and  Cuba  under  Iriendly  and  closer  rela- 
tions. 

Eesi)ectfully,  yours,  Samuel  Gibebga. 
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[IncUsurc.] 

Department  of  the  Secretary  of  tub  Treasury, 

Uavana,  (fvtobet'  19,  1S9S, 

In  view  of  the  file  begun  by  the  petition  of  Mr.  Ramon  Consellas  And  others, 
mnnnfiictiirers  of  soap  and  candU'S,  of  this  city,  soliciting  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  raw  materials  for  tne  nianufactnre  of  the  saicl  articles,  his  excellency  the  Governor- 
General,  in  council  of  secretaries  and  in  an  agreement  arrived  at  on  the  4th  instant, 
has  ordere<l  the  tariff  to  be  altered  ns  follows: 

103  (o).  Cotton-seed  oil  and  itn  residue. 

97  (d).  Bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda  (soda  or  potash  acid  carbonates). 

104  (c).  Olfinc. 

97  id).  Sodium  carbonate  (nout.). 
97  id).  Sodium  acid  carbonate. 
97  (d).  Sodium  hypoplioephites. 
97  ((f).  Sodium  salts  not  specified. 
Creating  para>;raph  103  (c),  to  be  worded  as  follows: 

103  (o).  Cotton-m^ed  oil  and  its  residue  or  foots;  unit  of  asscsHuient,  100  kilos; 
differential  duty,  $1;  fiscsU  duty,  50  cents;  valuation,  $10. 

The  above  being  published  in  the  Gaceta  de  la  Havana  by  order  of  his  excolleucy 
for  general  information. 

Rafael  Montouo, 
Secretary  of  the  Department. 


Statement  of  the  soap  makers  of  Havana^  made  through  Mr.  Sdmuel 

Oiberga. 

Spain,  in  her  absorbing  desire  of  protecting  her  home  industries 
without  regard  to  her  colonies,  concocted  the  tariff  for  the  collection  of 
customs  in  such  an  artful  manner  that  it  was  very  difticult  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  to  establiah  any  industries  on  the  island.  Thus  the  duty  on 
manufactured  soap  imported  from  Spain  is  50  cents  per  100  kilos,  while 
the  raw  material  for  soap  ftMJtories  pay  ten  and  twenty  times  as  nuich; 
for  example,  the  duty  on  tallow  is  $1.75  per  100  kilos,  that  of  oleine  or 
tallow  oil  is  $5.15,  cotton-seed  oil  $11,  and  soda  ash  $15.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  desirous  of  removing  the  barrier  that  the  Span- 
ish tarifl's  had  raised  against  Cuba's  commerce  with  other  nations, 
ordered  that  goods  from  all  nations  should  pay,  on  bein^  imported  in 
the  island,  the  same  duties  as  Spanish  goods.  By  so  doing  the  Tresi- 
dent  has  left  standing  the  high  duties  on  the  raw  material  and  the  low 
duties  on  the  manufactured  article,  which  is  simply  leaving  matters  as 
Spain  had  them,  and  the  result  is  that  now  there  will  be  no  benefit 
either  for  Cuba  or  the  United  States  by  the  new  tariffs,  but  Spain  will 
continue  to  monopolize  the  soap  market  of  Cuba,  on  account  of  her 
cheap  labor  and  of  the  great  advantage  she  has  by  being  already  in 
the  market.  Besides,  European  soap  will  be  sent  to  Cuba  and  compete 
against  American,  Cuban,  and  Spanish  soaps;  competition  will  become 
very  keen;  there  will  be  money  for  nobody  and  one  of  the  few  Cuban 
industries  will  disappear,  but  if  the  tariff  is  changed  by  simply  follow- 
ing the  most  rudimental  principles  of  political  economy  the  Cuban 
industry  will  be  saved  and  the  United  States  will  acquire  a  si)lendid 
market  for  all  her  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  soap;  that  is 
to  say,  by  establishing  a  moderate  duty  on  the  manufactured  soap  and 
a  lower  duty  on  the  raw  materials.  Manufactured  soap  can  be  imported 
in  Cuba  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  whilst  the  raw  materials  can  only 
be  imported  from  the  United  States,  because  neither  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  nor  Spain  produce  either  cotton-seed  oil,  tallow,  or  rosin. 
These  articles  are  the  most  important  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons  will  be  shipped  from  American  ports 
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to  Cuba,  as  stock  for  ber  soap  indastries.  We  can  not  get  rosin  from 
England,  nor  cotton-seed  oil  from  Germany,  nor  can  we  get  tallow 
from  Spain ;  tbese  countries  are  not  exporters  of  raw  materials,  whilst 
the  United  States  are,  and  besides,  Cuba  being  so  near,  it  is  natural 
and  easier  for  ber  to  get  all  her  stock  from  the  United  States.  The  case 
is  clear,  Europe,  especially  Spain,  is  able  to  compete  on  account  of 
cheap  labor  and  cheap  freight  rates  against  America  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  but  they  can  not  compete  in  the  production  of  rosin,  cotton- 
seed oil,  and  tallow,  which  are  natural  American  products. 

The  Cuban  manufacturers  of  soap  suggest  as  a  remedy  that  a  duty 
on  manufactured  soap  similar  to  that  imposed  in  the  United  States  be 
levied  in  Cuba,  and  that  all  raw  materials  for  the  industry  be  allowed 
to  enter,  if  not  free,  subject  only  to  a  small  duty;  for  example: 

Pine  rosin,  per  100  kilos $0.10 

Tallow  and  ^eaae,  per  100  kilos 20 

Red  oil  or  oleine,  per  100  kilos 20 

Cottcm-Beod  oil,  per  100  kilos 10 

Cotton-seed  oil  footo,  per  100  kilos 05 

Caustic  soda,  per  100  Kilos 10 

These  goods  pay  under  the  actual  tariff'  as  follows: 

Group  1. 

80.  Rosin,  per  100  kilos $1.00 

104c.  Tallow,  per  100  kilos 60 

104d.  Red  oiloroleine,  per  100  kilos 1.40 

103*.  Cotton-seed  oil, per  100  kilos 8.00 

1036.  Cottonseed  oil  roots,  per  100  kilos 8.00 

96.  Canstic  soda,  per  100  kilos 25 

100.  Sal  soda  or  soda  ash,  per  kilo 05 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  difl'erential  column  of  duties 
has  been  abolished  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  yet  the  duties  still  remaining  are  so  great  as  to  be  entirely  pro- 
hibitive for  local  industry,  for  it  makes  no  ditt'erence  if  the  duty  on  red 
oil  or  cotton-seed  oil  be  $1,  $2,  $5,  or  $10.  When  the  duty  goes  beyond 
a  certain  limit  the  amount  becomes  entirely  indififerent.  Compare 
these  duties  charged  on  the  raw  material  with  the  duty  charged  upon 
the  manufactured  article,  which  is  50  cents  per  100  kilos,  and  it  is  plain 
that  no  industry  can  exist  under  such  disparaging  circumstances. 

We  beg  to  inclose  a  printed  statement  showing  how  Spain  proceeded 
in  the  formation  of  the  Cuban  tariff.  While  she  would  diminish  the 
real  value  of  the  manufactured  article,  so  that  the  duty  imposed  would 
be  lower,  she  would  augment  the  value  of  the  raw  material  so  as  to 
increase  the  duty.  For  example,  oflBcially,  rosin  in  Cuba  for  the  custom- 
house in  the  hands  of  Spain  is  worth  $4  per  100  kilos,  while  it  is  really 
worth  $2;  tallow  oil  is  valued  officially  at  $15,  when  it  is  hardly  worth 
$10;  cotton-seed  oil  is  valued  at  $27,  its  actual  value  being  only  $8; 
cotton-seed  oil  foots  valued  officially  at  $27  are  hardly  worth  $2  per  100 
kilos;  soda  ash  is  valued  in  the  tariff  at  $50  when  it  hardly  costs  $3. 
Another  favorite  method  of  Spain  would  also  be  to  reverse  common  sense 
and  the  universal  practice  of  imposing  low  duties  on  raw  materials  and 
high  duties  on  manufacture  goods;  for  example,  while  soap  paying  50 
cents  per  100  kilos  represents  a  duty  of  only  40  cents  on  its  value,  the 
duty  of  $15  on  the  soda  ash  amounts  to  500  per  cent ;  the  duty  on  cotton 
seed  oil  foots  amounts  to  about  450  per  cent;  the  duty  on  cotton-seed 
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oil  amounts  to  140  |)er  cent;  the  duty  on  tallow  oil  amounts  to  over 
50  per  cent,  and  so  on. 

Another  peculiar  way  that  Spain  had  of  still  increasing  the  enormous 
duties  on  the  raw  material,  was  to  impose  them  upon  the  gross  weight 
and  make  the  manufactured  article  pay  only  on  the  pet  weight.  We 
claim  that  the  raw  material  ought  to  pay  duty  on  its  actual  net  weight, 
just  the  same  as  the  manufactured  article,  and  that  no  account  ought 
to  be  taken  of  the  Spanish  system  of  taring  boxes,  barrels,  or  cases,  but 
simply  levy  the  duty  on  the  actual  net  weight  obtained  on  the  wharf. 

[From  the  Havana  Reporter,  Havana,  Cuba,  October  19,  1898.] 
THE  60AP-MAK1NG   INDUSTRY. 

Aside  from  the  preparation  of  sugar  and  tobacco  for  the  market,  for  which  indns- 
tries  there  is  an  assurance  of  protection  by  the  new  customs  tariff  to  be  put  into 
force  by  the  United  States,  there  are  in  Cuba  various  other  smaller,  but  compara- 
tively important,  industries,  and  those  engaged  in  them  are  now  concerned  as  to 
whether  they  will  be  duly  protected  against  manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
the  United  States.  It  in  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  taken  care  of,  at  least  until 
the  country's  main  resources  are  properly  developed,  it  being  so  necessary  not  to 
disturb  existing  labor  of  any  kind,  but  rather  to  foster  new  means  of  working  for 
the  greAt  number  of  people  at  present  unemployed  and  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
for  their  suffering  families. 

One  of  the  industries  to  which  reference  is  mnde  is  that  of  soap  making.  There 
are  several  manufacturers  of  both  laundry  and  toilet  soaps,  who  are  making  various 
lines  of  perfumery.  This  industry  was  never  properly  protected  by  the  home  Gov- 
ernment in  Spain,  owing  to  intrigues  and  influence  of  manufacturers  there,  against 
whom  those  in  Cuba  had  to  contend  and  struggle,  succeeding,  however,  in  establis|i- 
ing  their  products  in  the  island  by  hard  work  and  perseverance.  The  greater  part 
of  their  raw  material,  such  as  cotton-seed  oil,  grease,  tallow,  resin,  etc.,  is  brought 
from  the  United  States,  which  country  profits  thereby.  The  question  is  now,  Will 
the  United  States  protect  this  manufacture  against  the  encroachment  of  Spanish  and 
other  European  makers,  thereby  largely  increasing  the  sale  of  the  mentioned  raw 
materials  t  To  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  or  do  away  altogether  with  the  duties 
now  imposed  on  such  materials  and  to  increase  proportionately  the  duty  on  soap. 
The  Spanish  colonial  government,  at  this  lute  date,  has  Just  granted  a  sweeping 
reduction  on  such  materials,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American  authorities  will 
indorse  it  in  their  tariff,  and  still  further  give  these  manufacturers  protection  by 
increasing  the  duty  on  soap,  which  is  still  too  low  for  the  purpose. 

We  have  cited,  as  an  example,  one  of  the  Cuban  minor  industries,  and  we  propose 
to  point  out  others  in  succeeding  numbers  of  our  publication,  aiming  to  aid  thereby 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries. 


PERFUMERY. 

Testimony  of  the  perfumery  manufacturers  of  Havana^  made  through 

Mr,  Samuel  Oiberga. 

It  is  possible  that  the  argaineiits  stated  in  connection  with  the  man- 
nfacture  of  soap  may  be  applied  to  some  other  Cuban  industries;  they 
certainly  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  perfumery.    Thus^  under 

Group  1. 

Ko.  108.  Perfumery  and  essences  pay  20  per  cent  per  kilo;  that  is  to 
say,  the  manufactured  article  pays  just  the  same  as  the  raw  material. 
This  is  simply  absurd.  Ui^ler  the  United  States  tariff  we  think  that 
toilet  soap  pays  1  cent  per  pound,  and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask 
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that  in  Cuba  it  bIiouUI  be  made  to  pay  the  same,  or  that  No.  108  of  the 
tariff  should  be  made  to  read  thus: 

No.  10S<f .  Essential  oIIh,  Howern,  powders,  and  chemicals,  for  the  maafactnre  of 

perfumery per  kilo..  $0.20 

No.  lOSh.  Toilet  soap  and  all  kinds  of  pcrfamery,  solid  or  liciuid do 40 

It  would  also  be  just  to  impose  duty  on  the  alcoholic  contents  of 
liquid  perfumery,  such  as  hair  tonics;  and,  lastly,  that  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  this  industry  should  pay  duty  only  on  their  actual  net  weight 
and  not  on  gross  weight. 

Sam  i:  EL  Giberga, 
Alderman  of  the  City  of  Havana. 


CANDLE  WICKS. 

FOniTII   CLAS8,    VIR8T  GROUP, 

No.  130.  Wicks  for  lamps  and  candles,  )>er  kilo^ : $0.10 

oaght  to  be  made  to  read  and  to  pay: 

No.  130.  Wicks  for  lamps  and  candles  and  matches,  iMir  kilog $0.06 

Respectfully,  yours, 

SaMUBL  GlBBBGA. 


Class  IV.— Cotton  and  Manufactubbs  thbbbof. 

COTTON   cloth. 

(■iiarlotte,  N.  C,  October  13^  1S9S. 
Hon.  TtonERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Conunissiourr,  etc 

Dkar  Sir:  1  am  in  receipt  of  the  pamphlet  giving  the  customs, 
taritl's,  and  regulations  for  ports  in  Cuba  in  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  carefully  examined  those  tariil's  in  relation  to  cotton  goods. 
I  inclose  a  piece  of  cloth,  made  in  a  mill  here  in  North  Carolina,  the 
tariff  on  which,  according  to  your  regulations,  would  be  about  3  cents 
a  pound.  The  selling  price  for  these  goods  in  this  country  is  aboot 
15  cents  per  pound.  Therefore  the  duty  on  the  goods  entering  Coba 
would  be  about  20  per  cent. 

I  should  think  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  want  this  trade  and 
that  the  Cubans  are  in  great  need  of  just  this  sort  of  plain  cloth,  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  Cuba  and  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country 
the  duty  ought  to  be  made  as  little  as  possible.  It  would  seem  to  me 
as  if  these  duties  might  all  be  reduced  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

Our  friends  in  New  Bngland  need  that  kind  of  protection  which 
opens  up  a  market  for  them  and  we  need  it  also  here  in  the  South.  A- 
reduction  of  tariffs  on  goods  going  into  Cuba  gives  all  of  us  just  the 
kind  of  protection  that  we  need  the  most. 

If  there  is  any  information  on  this  subject  that  I  can  give  yoo  I  will 
be  glad  to  <lo  so. 

Yours,  truly,  D.  A.  Tompkins. 
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Class  V.— Hemp,  Flax,  Pita,  Jute,  and  Other  Vegetable 

Fibers  and  their  Manufactures. 

rope  and  cordage. 

New  York,  iSeptember  23^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner,  etc. 

tiiB:  We  are  informed  by  oHicials  in  Washington  that  it  woald  be 
advisable  for  as  to  coinmonicate  with  yon  relative  to  our  business 
carried  on  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

In  1890  A.  Heydrich  &  Co.  established  in  Havana  a  business  for  the 
manufacture  of  cordage.  In  1891  a  corporation,  consisting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  of  A.  Heydrich  &  Go.  and  others,  associated  and  estab- 
lished a  con)oration  under  the  name  of  Heydrich,  Kafiioer  &  Co.,  and 
continued  and  increased  the  business  of  the  manufacture  of  cordage  at 
Havana,  This  company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  has  a  paid-in  capital  of  $165,000.  In  the  same  year 
the  same  gentlemen  organized  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Storage  Com- 
pany, with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $85,000,  and  bought  the  necessary  build- 
ings and  real  estate  for  the  use  of  the  cordage  factory.  Thus  $250,000  of 
paid-in  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  business,  besides  certain  surplus 
moneys  and  profits  which  have  not  been  drawn  out,  but  used  in  the 
purchase  of  additional  machinery. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  industry  in  Cuba  has  always  been  con- 
nected with  great  difficulty,  and  especially  was  this  the  case  with  us. 
In  order  to  teach  the  laborers  of  Cuba  the  building  of  our  machines 
and  to  be  generally  useful  we  had  to  engage  many  expert  Americans, 
which,  of  course,  was  a  great  expense  to  us,  and  it  was  only  a  little  over 
a  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  when  we  began  to  have  a 
fairly  paying  business.  We  employ  many  American  citizens  in  our 
factory,  and  have  also,  even  during  the  revolution  and  during  the  war, 
kept  them  in  our  employ,  although  they  could  have  been  dispensed 
with.  We  did  not  discharge  them,  however,  in  the  hope  of  better 
times.  We  usually  had  in  our  employ  between  150  and  ^00  men  and 
women,  and  our  industry  could  rightly  be  counted  among  the  leading 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

The  special  object  of  this  letter  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  tariff*  which  the  United  States  intends  to  enforce  in  all  the 
XK>rts  of  Cuba  is  very  harmful  to  us.  The  duties  on  our  raw  material, 
which  we  need  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  remain  the  same,  whereas 
the  duty  on  cordage  has  been  cut  down  50  per  cent.  It  was  formerly 
$12  per  100  kilos;  it  is  now  $6,  and  you  will  readily  see  that  this  tariff' 
is  no  protection  whatever,  as  we  have  to  pay  duties  on  raw  material 
(heniquen  and  manila),  machines,  cordage  oil,  lubricating  oil,  coal, 
burlap,  tar,  belting,  repair  materials,  and  in  fact  almost  every  article 
we  need  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  heni- 
quen and  manila  which  we  use  we  import.  The  heniquen  grown  in 
the  island  of  Cuba  is  so  little,  that  it  does  not  constitute  a  factor  in  the 
problem. 

The  duty  of  $6  per  100  kilos  would  be  satisfactory  to  us  if  we  did 
not  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  all  the  articles  mentioned,  especially  on  raw 
material  (henequen  and  manila).  If  you  think  that  the  duty  on  raw 
material  and  on  all  the  articles  mentioned  can  not  be  abolished,  we 
would  kindly  ask  yon  to  propose  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  to 
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increase  the  daty  on  rope  and  cordage  (paragraph  1^  of  On8tx>ni8  Tariff 
and  Heguhitions  for  Ports  in  Caba  in  Possession  of  the  United  States) 
from  $0  per  100  kilos  to  at  least  $8  per  100  kilos,  as  this  would  be  not 
more  than  a  fair  protection. 

We  can,  of  course,  sell  our  manufactured  goods  only  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  in  other  countries  with  the 
United  States  and  England,  as  those  countries  have  all  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  most  of  the  other  articles  free  of  duty;  and  as  their  factories 
are  considerably  larger  than  ours,  of  course  they  are  in  a  position  to 
manufacture  a  little  cheaper  than  we  are. 

If  the  duties  on  raw  material  and  all  other  articles  used  by  us  in  the 
manufacture  of  cordage  remain,  and  the  duty  on  cordage  is  reduced  to 
$G  per  100  kilos,  we  shall  have  to  face  the  question  whether  we  ought 
not  to  abandon  the  business  and  withdraw  our  capital  from  the  island. 

We  earnestly  ask  for  your  careful  consideration  of  this  matter. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Adee,  we 
have  addressed  a  similar  communication  to  the  honorable  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

We  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  call  upon  you  in  case  you  desire 
an  interviewer  further  information  on  the  subject  or  on  any  other  point 
in  regard  to  Cuba,  and  remain, 


Yours,  very  respectfully. 


HEYDRicn,  Raffloeb  &  Co. 
liUDOLF  EBB8LOH,  President. 


Havana,  September  50, 1896. 
Uon.  T^onERT  P.  Portbr,  Special  Commiisiiioner,  etc.: 

1  see  in  the  customs  tariff  and  regulations  intended  for  this  country 
that ''  rope  and  cordage  are  taxed  with  $6  per  1(K)  kilos."  This  would 
shut  off  all  American  rope  and  cordage  from  coming  to  Cuba,  and  as 
the  exportation  of  said  articles,  if  better  treated  in  the  tariff^ — say,  $2 
per  100  kilos — would  be  considerable,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  call  your 
attention  to  it. 

Under  a  fair  treatment  the  United  States  could  export  yearly  to 
Cuba  4,0(M),000  kilos,  with  a  yield  to  customhouse  of  $80,000,  at  the 
rate  of  $2  per  100  kilos. 

With  the  proposed  duty  the  Cuban  market  would  be  closed  to 
American  cordage. 

Yours,  truly,  Carlos  de  Zaldo. 


New  York,  October  8,  1898. 
Hon.  Egbert  P.  Porter,  Special  CommisHionvr^  etc. 

My  Dear  Sir:  It  bus  come  to  our  notice  that  in  the  new  tariff  pro- 
posed for  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  there  is  proposed  to  be  levied  a  duty  of 
$G  per  100  kilos,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  3  cents  per  pound,  on  rope 
going  into  those  ports,  which  would  practically  debar  this  country  from 
placing  this  commodity  there  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  people. 

It  would  probably  be  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  few  years  American  rope  has  been  excluded  from  those 
ports  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  United  States.  As  the  islands 
will  now  be  under  our  protection,  and  the  benefits  of  the  country  be 
looked  after  to  a  great  extent  by  our  Government,  it  seems  to  as  that 
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there  should  be  every  inceDtive  given  to  make  the  goods  cost  the  con- 
sumer in  those  countries  the  least  possible.  We  therefore  suggest 
that  in  order  that  the  greatest  benefits  may  accrue  to  the  ports  referred 
to,  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
duty  certainly  be  not  greater  on  the  manufactured  article  than  $2  per 
100  kilos,  which  would  be  about  1  cent  per  pound. 

We  submit  this  matter  to  your  very  necessary  consideration,  feeling 
that  it  will  have  the  grave  attention  it  demands  at  your  hands. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  such  interest  as  you  may  think  it 
advisable  to  give,  believe  us. 


Yours,  very  truly, 


The  Union  Selling  Company, 
Chas.  E.  Borden,  Vice- President, 


Few  York,  NQvemher  10,  1896. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissionerj  etc. 

Sir  :  I  quote  the  following  in  reference  to  the  conversation  writer  had 
with  you  yesterday  regarding  the  new  tariff  in  Cuba: 

P«*8<»8; 

Paragraph  134.  Twisted  yams  of  two  or  more  ends  (incliultng  tbe  weight  of 
tbe  reels) ;  also  hemp,  flax,  ramie,  abaca,  beniqnen,  pita,  jute,  and  other  vege- 
table ftbers  prepared  for  spinning,  N.  W.,  per  kilogram 0. 10 

Paragraph  135.  Hope  and  cordage : 

a.  Twine  or  rope  yarn  and  cord  of  hemp,  not  exceeding  3  millimeters  in 

thickness,  G.  W.,  per  100  kilos 6.00 

h.  Cordage  and  rope-makers'  wun^s  of  hemp,  exceeding  3  millimeters  in 

thickness,  N.  \V.,  per  100  kilos 6.00 

0.  Cordage  and  rope-makers'  wares  of  abaca,  heniquen,  pita,  jnte,  or  other 
fibers,  N.  W.,  per  100  kilos ' 6.00 

FRBB   LIST. 

Paragraph  132.  Hemp,  flax,  and  ramie,  raw,  hackled,  or  tow. 
Paragraph  133.  Abaca,  henitinon,  pita.  Jute,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  raw,  hack- 
led, or  tow. 
Paragraph .  Jute  yam  spun  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  bags  only. 

In  reference  to  the  cordage  oil,  I  take  the  liberty  to  inclose  a  letter 
from  the  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  Oompany,  the  importance  of 
which  I  would  kindly  ask  you  to  consider. 

If  the  jute  yarn  spun  should  be  put  on  the  free  list,  we  will  make  the 
greatest  efforts  to  establish  a  very  large  industry  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  bags.    We  have  decided  to  undertake  this  enterprise. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Ebnbst  Rapfloeb,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Ernest  Raffloer  stated  personally  that  they  would  like  section 
132,  <<Hemp,  flax,  and  ramie,  raw,  hackled,  or  tow,"  and  section  133, 
^^  Abaca,  heniquen,  pita,  jute,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  raw,  hackled, 
or  tow,"  put  on  the  free  list. 

Also  to  have  section  134  read:  "Twisted  yarns  of  two  or  more  ends 
(including  the  weight  of  the  reels),  also  the  fibers  of  abaca,  heniquen, 
pita,  jute,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  prepared  for  spinning,  N.  W.,per 
100  kilos,  0.10  cents." 

Also  spun  jute  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  bags  only  free  of  duty. 
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[Inclosare.] 

New  York,  November  9,  1898. 
Mr.  Eknest  Raffixjer. 

(Care  Heydrich,  Raffloer  &.  Co.) 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inqairy  as  to  the  difference  between  mineral  (petro- 
lenni)  lahricating  oil  and  conluj^e  oil,  will  suy  that  there  is  bo  little  difterenoe 
between  oil  that  will  answer  for  lubricating  and  oil  that  is  adapted  for  fibers,  that 
it  will  be  very  tlifticult  to  designate  it  on  the  tariff  in  a  way  that  would  prevent 
cordage  <til  boiug  tiHed  for  Inbricatiug  purposes. 

The  Canadian  government  places  a  high  duty  on  lubricating  prodoets  of  petro- 
leum; but  an  oil  practically  the  same,  when  used  in  a  cordage  mill,  that  it  applied 
on  binder  twine,  is  entt-red  free  of  duty. 

The  Mexican  (Government  also  has  an  extremely  high  duty  for  petroleum  prodacta ; 
but  on  all  oil  that  is  used  at  the  only  cordage  mill  in  Mexico,  namely,  La  Indostrial, 
at  Merida,  there  is  no  duty  charged. 

Therefore,  unless  the  Cuban  tariff  does  not  provide  for  a  low  duty  on  an  oil  naed 
at  your  Havana  mill,  it  will  be  impossible  to  compete  with  Mexico  for  all  rope  sold 
in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  also  in  South  America. 

We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  Government  accept  the  oil,  when  consigned 
to  a  cordage  mill  in  Cuba,  free  of  dnty^  placing  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  cordage 
company  in  case  they  dispose  t»f  the  oil  or  use  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
application  on  fiber.  We  think  that  this  would  be  a  simple  matter,  and  wonld  lead 
to  less  complications  than  though  a  tariff  were  made  distinguishing  it  from  petro- 
leum oils  for  general  Inbrication. 

We  beg  leave  to  ({note  yon  on  onr  cordage  oil,  the  same  as  we  are  supplying  to  tho 
La  Industrial,  1^  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

If  there  is  anything  further  I  can  advise  you  on  regarding  this  subject,  I  should 
be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  me. 

Yours,  truly,  Richard  Hopkins. 

President  rennsyhania  and  Dclatcare  OU  Campanjf. 


SUGAR   BAGS. 

New  York,  October  33^  1898. 

Hon.  IvOBKRT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are,  as  yoii  may  note  from  the  heading  of  our  letter, 
maniifactarers  of  bags,  and  deal  largely  in  sagar  bags,  and  write  at 
this  time  to  see  if  any  arrangement  is  likely  to  be  made  or  can  be  made 
by  which  sugar  bags  manufactured  here  from  imported  goods  may  not 
go  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  upon  an  ecpial.  if  not  better,  basis  than 
the  foreign  bag  now  is  being  taken  at  those  iK)ints,  At  the  present 
time  the  American  bag  is  paying  a  larger  duty  than  the  foreign  bag, 
and  that  excludes  to  a  certain  degree  the  American  bag,  and  as  the 
duty  on  the  goods  from  which  these  bags  are  made  is  already  fixed 
by  our  tariff*,  we  are  to  a  degree  excluded,  from  the  fact  that  having 
paid  a  duty  here  upon  the  goods  which  are  manufactured  abroad,  the 
foreign  bag  going  into  the  ports  above  mentioned,  is,  by  virtue  of  the 
tariff'  now  imposed  at  those  points,  taken  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
the  American  bag,  the  same  having  to  pay  a  duty  as  well  as  having  to 
pay  a  duty  here  in  this  country.  A  large  business  might  be  and  is 
being  done  with  these  countries,  and  we  would  kindly  ask  you  to  look 
into  this  matter  and  see  what  arrangements,  if  any,  can  be  made. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

B.  S.  Halsted  &  Co. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  25^  1898. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  cx)nver8ation  as  to  proposed  duty  on 
i^ngar  bugs  in  Cuba,  1  inclose  copy  of  correspondence  between  myself 
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and  Messrs.  H.  &  L.  Chase,  who  are  large  mannfactnrers  of  bags  and 
thoroughly  posted  in  matter  of  cost. 

I  strongly  recoinnieud  that  any  duty  to  be  assessed  upon  sugar  bags 
in  Cuba  should  be  Axed  at  as  low  a  rate  as  consistent  with  conditions 
there,  not  over  25  i)er  cent  of  their  value,  and  that  all  countries  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing. 

In  my  opinion  sugar  bags  can  not  be  manufactured  either  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Cuba  in  competition  with  England  or  Germany, 
except  under  an  unreasonably  high  discriminating  or  protective  duty. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  F.  Atkins. 


[iDclosure.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  35, 1898. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Porter  (H.  &  L.  Chase's), 

J f  OS  ton  f  Masa. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  for  soino  years  purchased  sugar  bags  for  Cuba  in  England 
tbroagh  yonr  bou8e. 

As  your  bonse  is  one  of  the  largest  engaged  iu  the  maunfacture  of  bags  in  this 
country  and  as  the  conditions  in  Cuba  are  now  changing,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if 
you  can  expect  in  the  future  to  supply  the  Cuban  market  with  bags  of  American 
manufacture  in  competition  with  England f 

I  also  wish  to  ask  what  protection  is  afforded  you  under  the  present  tariff,  and 
whether  yon  expect  to  spin  jute  yarns  and  weave  the  cloth,  or  only  import  the  cloth 
from  Europe  for  making  upf 

An  answer  will  greatly  oblige,  yours,  truly, 

E.  Atkins  &  Co. 


[InclcMure.]  * 

233  State  Street,  Boston,  Octoher  t5, 1898. 
MeesfB.  E.  Atkins  Sl  Co., 

Boaion,  Ma$B. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  inquiry  of  this  date,  regarding  sugar  bags  for 
Cnba. 

I  can  at  present  see  no  reason  why  this  country  should  in  the  future  compete  any 
more  successfully  for  the  bag  trade  in  Cnba  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

With  a  tariff  of,  say,  about  30  per  cent,  this  country  imports  practically  its  entire 
consumption  of  burlap  (jute)  cloth.  With  this  large  protection  the  few  jute  npin- 
ners  in  this  country  appear  to  confine  their  operaticms  to  the  mannfacture  of  twines, 
oilcloth  foundations,  and  some  specialties. 

If  high  protective  tariffs  have  not  stimulated  the  American  manufacturer  to  suc- 
oessfuliy  compete  for  the  home  consumption  of  burlaps,  I  can  not  believe  he  can 
spin  the  yams  and  weave  the  cloth  here  for  foreign  markets  in  competition  with  the 
makers  in  Dundee  and  India. 

Tours,  very  truly,  H.  G.  Porter. 


New  York,  November  5, 1898. 
Hon.  BOBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Sir:  Beferriiigto  yonr  investigation  about  fatnre  tariff  between  Gaba 
and  the  United  States,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  tbat  you  recom- 
mend such  a  tariff  that  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  bags  and  other 
kinds  of  bags  in  the  United  States  could  be  protected  in  their  industry. 
Before  the  last  tariff  bill  we  manufacturers  on  the  East  coast  were  sell- 
ing yearly  an  increasing  quantity  of  sugar  bags  to  Cuba  and  other 
Spanish  points,  but  the  latest  tariff  act  put  a  specific  duty  on  the  sugar 
and  no  duty  on  the  package,  so  that  the  bag  came  in  free  of  duty, 
whereas  the  previous  act  incladed  a  tariff  on  the  package  as  well  as  on 
the  sugar;  so  that  foreign  bags,  when  imported  into  the  Uuvtft/l^\»^R36k 
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full  of  sagar,  paid  a  daty  on  their  value  in  Cuba,  whereas  American- 
made  bags  were  readmitted  in  the  United  States  ai)on  repayment  of 
the  amount  of  drawback  allowed  when  exported.  Cuba  consumes  six 
or  seven  millions  of  sugar  bags  yearly,  which  are  now  made  almost 
exclusively  in  Great  Britain  and  India,  whereas  it'  the  tariff  featore  of 
the  Wilson  bill  were  reeuacted  these  bags  would  be  made  in  the  United 
States  and  employment  given  to  thousands  of  working  people  in  the 
United  States. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  recommend  some  such  clause, 
as  the  benefit  to  the  United  States  would  be  material  and  Cuba  would 
have  many  advantages  in  getting  her  sugar  bags  here. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Pbecy  Kent. 


Statement  of  Qabriel  Carrunza,  with   FTeydrich^  Raffloer  ds   Co,^  rape 

mannjacturers. 

Havana,  September  21  ^  1898. 

ROPE. 

The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  have  to  compete  with  American  man- 
ufactures, and  the  wages  here  are  very  high,  we  having  to  pay  from 
$1.40  to  $1.50  per  man.  We  will  have  to  reduce  our  wages.  The  San- 
tiago tariff  will  cause  us  trouble,  as  it  is  too  low.  The  American  roi>e 
does  not  pay  any  duty  on  the  raw  material.  We  have  to  pay  a  duty  on 
the  raw  material,  and  they  also  do  in  Spain.  If  we  do  not  get  free  raw 
material,  the  American  rope  will  cut  as  out.  We  have  to  compete  with 
the  trusts,  American  Manufacturing  Company,  etc.  We  have  now  about 
100  hands,  but  formerly  we  had  lioO  men,  who  used  to  work  day  and 
night.  We  used  then  to  get  our  raw  material  in  free,  and  cordage  oil 
was  also  free.  I  would  suggest  that  we  have  free  hemp  and  free  cord- 
age oil.    This  oil  is  made  from  the  refuse  of  petroleum. 

SUGAE  BAGS. 

We  want  to  make  sugar  bags,  our  privilege  from  Spain  covering  the 
manufacture  of  this  article.  The  bags  now  come  from  Barcelona,  pay- 
ing $2  per  100  kilos  duty,  and  compete  here  with  Calcutta  bags  paying 
$7.58  duty.  We  could  not  make  these  bags  here,  because  the  Spanish 
bags  had  a  very  low  duty,  although  English  bags  paid  a  very  high  dnty. 
A  sugar  bag  weighs  about  2^  pounds,  so  that  100  bags  would  only  pay  a 
little  over  $2,  Now  we  would  start  a  factory  here  right  away  if  we 
were  authorized  to  imi)ort  spun  jute.  The  process  of  spinning  jute  is 
very  ditticult,  and  we  want  the  privilege  of  importing  spun  jute.  If 
we  can  get  this  in  free,  or  at  least  with  the  same  duty  as  hemp,  we 
could  compete  with  everyone,  and  will  guarantee  to  start  the  factory 
within  two  months.  On  the  biisis  of  the  highest  crop,  1,000,000  tons, 
there  would  be  7,000,000  bags  used.  We  have  everything  ready  to 
start  the  factory  for  making  these  bags;  we  have  three  buildings,  and 
have  our  own  dock.    Jute  now  pays  a  duty  of  $2.20  per  100  kilos. 

September  24, 1898. 

Page  27,  of  the  United  States  Cuban  tariff';  there  is  a  point  to  which 
1  wish  to  call  your  attention,  namely,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  oil.  The 
price  in  New  York  in  December  was  3J  cents  per  kilo,  the  duty  on 
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the  same  (when  it  is  corrected)  will  be  $3.08,  whicb  you  will  see  is 
practically  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  oil.  I  have  a  stateineut  here 
8bowii);<:  the  cost  of  a  quantity  of  oil  iu  New  York,  at  $204.48,  which 
under  the  new  duty  would  pay  $236.97,  though  I  actually  paid  $2.>7.89. 
There  is  another  complaint  in  connection  with  this,  and  that  is  that 
they  charge  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  cask,  which  is  of  iron,  weighing 
about  220  i)Ounds  out  of  750  pounds  gross  weight.  That  leaves  about 
530  pounds  of  oil,  and  the  Sanish  compel  us  to  pay  a  duty  on  this  cask 
every  time  it  comes  iu,  which  prevents  our  using  it  again. 


Class  VIII.— Pajpee  and  its  Applications. 

Nbw  Yobk,  October  17^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  write  on  behalf  of  this  association  to  lav  certain  facts 
before  you  which  I  would  like  to  have  you  know  before  making  your 
rei)ort  on  your  investigations  in  Cuba,  as  I  feel  that  the  proposed  tariff 
for  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  should,  in  the  interests  of  the  paper  industry, 
be  arranged  with  due  regard  to  these  facts. 

The  magnitude  of  the  paper  industry  of  this  country  is  perhaps  not 
generally  appreciated.  I  have  not  at  hand  exact  figures,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  annual  output  of  the  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  is 
not  less  than  $150,000,000,  and  is  very  likely  as  much  as  $200,000,000, 
making  us  the  foremost  paper  manufacturing  country  of  the  world.  In 
fact,  the  last  available  statistics,  as  given  by  Mullhall,  the  English  stat- 
istician, credit  the  United  States  with  making  between  20  and  25  per 
cent  of  all  the  pai)er  of  the  world.  We  have  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  our  home  consumption,  but  such  are  the  natural  resources  for 
making  paper  in  this  country  that  our  capacity  for  production  has  out- 
grown our  consumption,  and  the  growth  of  the  industrV}  which  means 
the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  is  therefore 
now  held  in  check  and  the  existing  productive  capacity  is  almost  con- 
stantly repressed,  which,  of  course,  enhances  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  creation  of  an  export  busi- 
ness. Our  exports,  although  they  have  shown  a  rapid  rate  of  increase 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  now  amount  to  but  about  $5,000,000  per 
annum,  which  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  output.  This  is  so 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  other  nations  less  favored  naturally  continue 
to  export  many  times  the  amount  that  we  export.  For  example,  Ger- 
many is  exi)orting  paper  at  the  rate  of  $20,000,000  or  $25,000,000,  and 
exports  from  England  and  France  are  not  much  smaller,  although  I 
have  not  the  exact  figures  at  hand.  Thus  there  evidently  is  a  large 
market  for  paper  outside  of  our  own  country^  and  those  familiar  with 
the  paper  industry  are  well  aware  that  our  failure  heretofore  to  enjoy 
these  markets  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of  natural  resources,  or  to  not  taking 
advantage  of  them,  for  not  only  have  we  as  good  water  powers  and  fibers 
available  as  any  other  country,  but  our  methods  and  our  machinery  are 
in  general  in  advance  of  all.  This  anomalous  condition  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  other  factors,  which  play  no  less  important  a  part 
in  foreign  commerce  than  the  cost  price,  are  all  in  favor  of  foreign 
producers.  The  case  of  Cuba  furnishes  an  example.  The  importa- 
tions into  the  country  of  paper  from  the  United  States  were  in  the 
year  1896-97  but  $48,733,  whereas  the  importations  of  paper  from 
Spain  into  Cuba  for  1896  amounted  to  a  million  dollars  in  round 
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numbers.  This  trade  has  clearly  been  driven  to  Spain,  which  is  not 
prominent  as  a  paper-prodacing  country,  by  duties  discriminating 
in  her  favor;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  suppression  of  this  dis- 
crimination would  throw  the  trade  to  the  United  States,  for  we  find 
that  the  importations  of  paper  into  the  Spanish  West  Indies  during 
1896  from  both  Germany  and  England  were  equal  to  those  from  the 
United  States.  Both  of  these  countries,  therefore,  with  the  entering 
wedge  that  their  existing  trade  gives  them,  and  with  their  aggres- 
sive commercial  policies  and  cheap  labor,  may  be  expected  to  dispute 
with  us  to  the  last  the  possession  of  the  commerce  in  paper  of  Ouba 
and  Porto  Kico.  To  insure  the  United  States  securing  the  trade, 
which  may  be  considered  a  just  compensation  in  a  measure  for  the  sac- 
rifices it  has  recently  made  on  behalf  of  Cuba,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
so  frame  the  schedule  of  duties  on  paper  that  not  only  the  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  Spain  shall  disappear,  but  that  we  shall  have  some 
protection  from  the  aggressive  competition  of  Germany  and  England. 
This  is  the  more  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  from  the  best  data 
I  have  at  the  present  time  we  appear  to  be  actually  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  matter  of  transportation  rates,  compared  with  England,  Grermany, 
and  France.  The  present  rates  indicate  an  actual  excess  in  the  rate 
on  printing  paper — selected  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  illustration— of 
20  i)er  cent  frt)m  New  York  to  Havana  over  the  rate  frt>m  Liverpool  to 
Havana,  and  the  rate  from  Havre  is  even  slightly  less  than  the  rate 
from  Liverpool.  Presumably,  the  rates  from  Germany  will  not  differ 
much  from  those  cited.  To  put  us  on  a  par  with  foreign  producers 
this  difference  in  the  freight  rate  would  alone  require  a  discrimination 
in  our  favor  of  one-eighth  cent  on  such  paper,  and  a  discrimination  on 
other  grades  corresponding  to  such  differences  in  freight  rates  as  may 
appear  upon  investigation.  The  paper  imported  into  Cuba  from  Spain 
in  1896  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Paper  in  rolls $S2,457 

Writing  paper 88,219 

Smoking  paper 377,046 

Packing  paper 284,047 

Books,  masic,  etc 49,655 

Other  paper 107,917 

979,341 

These  papers  are  all  being  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The 
^^  smoking"  or  cigarette  paper  industry,  however,  is  in  its  infancy  in 
this  country,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why,  if  protected  for  a 
reasonable  period,  until  the  exigencies  of  the  new  industry  are  overcome, 
it  should  not  grow  into  an  important  branch  of  pa])er  making.  The 
importations  of  this  class  of  paper  into  the  United  States  also  are  very 
large.  Thus,  if  we  can  foster  the  establishment  of  this  particular  line 
of  manufacture  by  securing  the  Cuban  trade,  it  may  be  the  means  of 
replacing  the  large  amount  of  this  class  of  paper  which  we  import  witiki 
the  homemade  article. 

In  addition  to  the  million  dollars'  worth  of  paper  imported  into  Ouba 
from  Spain,  there  is  possibly  an  additional  quarter  of  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  paper  imported  into  the  Spanish  West  Indies  as  a  whole  from 
other  sources.  If  pai)er  can  be  laid  down  in  Cuba  from  the  United 
States  at  anything  like  prices  prevailiTig  here,  the  consumption  should 
increase  enormously,  as  the  Spanish  duties  have  not  been  very  high; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  they  do  not  represent  by  any  means  all  the 
obstacles  or  expenses  coming  between  the  foreign  exporter  and  the 
Cuban  consumer.  It  is  therefore  in  the  iutei*est  of  both  Cuba  and  of 
the  United  States  that  the  duty  against  the  United  States  should  be 
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very  ligbt.  Bat,  as  aforesaid,  it  will  not  do  to  make  the  duty  equally 
low  for  all  countries,  lest  the  trade  would  at  best  be  divided  and  possi- 
bly the  United  States  secure  but  a  small  portion  of  it. 

An  equal  tariff  is  not  demanded  in  the  interest  of  Cuba,  for  the  rea- 
son that  if  a  low  tariff  is  given  to  the  United  States  the  competition 
which  exists  in  this  country,  and  which  would  be  readily  extended  to 
so  near  a  i)olnt  as  Cuba,  would  secure  for  the  Cuban  consumer  the  very 
lowest  price  that  mills  with  the  best  advantages  in  the  United  States 
can  give.  Transportation  charges  and  the  duty  would  alone  prevent 
the  Cuban  prices  from  practically  reaching  the  United  States  level. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  that  the  paper  trade  of  Cuba 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States,  the  duties  as  against  other 
countries  should  certainly  not  be  less  than  those  which  form  a  part  of 
our  own  tariff*  law. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Lyman, 
Secretary  American  Paper  and  Fulp  Association. 


Comparatire  atatement  of  the  duties  on  paper  under  the  LHngley  hill  and  the  duties  in  the 
military  tariff  now  in  force  for  ports  in  Cuba  under  the  control  of  the  United  States, 

American : 

Printing  paper  suitable  for  books  and 
newspapors — 

Value  not  over  2  cents 3  centH  per  ponnd. 

Value  not  over  2  to  24  cents 4  ccntH  per  ponnd. 

Value  not  over  2^  to  3  cents 5  centn  per  pound. 

Value  not  over  3  to  4  centH 6  centH  per  pound. 

Valne  not  over  4  to  5  cents 8  cents  per  pound. 

Value  not  over  5  cents  and  over . .  15  per  cent. 
Spanish : 

Roll  paper  (according  to  weight) 4  to  8  cents. 

Sheet  paper,  white  or  colored 1^  cen  ts. 

American : 

Copying  paper,  tissue,  etc.,  not  over  6 

pounas  to  the  ream,  20  by  80  . . .  6  ronf  s  per  ponnci  nnd  15  per  rent  ad  val. 
OverGponndstothereani,  20by30.  5  cvuVa  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  vaL 

Lithographic  prints,  etc 20  pur  cent. 

Writing  paper — 

From  10  to  15  pounds  per  roam.. .  2  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent. 

Over  15  pounds  per  ream 3.}  cents  pi^r  pound  and  15  per  cent. 

Envelopes 20  per  cent. 

Paper  hangings  and  all  other  kindn  not 

classified 25  per  cent. 

Spanish : 

Miscellaneous 8  cents  per  pound. 

(Envelopes  of  all  kinds,  50  per  rrnt 
surtax. ) 

Hanging  paper 1\  cents  per  pound. 

Blotting  paper 3  cents  per  pound. 

American : 

Books,  maps,  etc 25  per  cent. 

Spanish : 

Books 1  cent  per  pound. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Kovemher  7, 1898. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner ^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  14th  of  September  in  regard  to  your 
mvestigations  as  to  tlie  conditions  of  industry,  trade,  foreign  commerce, 
currency,  and  bank  system  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  has  just  come  to 
our  notice. 
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We  have  quite  a  little  trade  with  Cuba  iu  cigar  hibels  aud  general 
litho^.  aphy,  and  beg  to  suggest  that  if  there  is  any  way  that  the  Cuban 
tariff  on  lithography  and  printing  matter  can  be  reduced  it  would  be 
desirable  to  do  so.  We  would  further  respectfully  suggest  that  if  pos- 
sible a  special  reciprocal  duty  should  be  arranged  for  the  United  States 
on  lithogra])hy  and  printing.  Unless  the  German  lithographer  is  handi- 
capped by  a  discriminating  duty  it  is  absolutely  ini|H>ssib1e  for  Amer- 
ican lithograpliy  to  compete,  as  wages  in  Germany  are  almost  one  third 
less  than  what  they  are  here.  Under  existing  conditions  in  this  country, 
with  the  tariff  of  35  per  cent,  German  lithographers  are  able  to  come  m 
and  beat  us  iu  the  matter  of  prices  where  time  is  not  an  object. 

We  have  found  in  our  dealings  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Kioo  that  the 
people  there  would  prefer  to  deal  with  the  United  States  at  even  prices; 
therefore,  if  anything  can  be  done  in  the  adjustment  of  the  Cuban  tariff 
which  will  facilitate  trade  in  lithography  between  the  two  countries,  it 
will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  lithographers  of  the  United  States. 
The  majority  of  the  work  in  the  psist  has  gone  either  to  German,  French, 
or  Spanish  lithographers. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  for  consideration. 
Very  respectfully, 

Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company. 
W.  8.  Forbes. 


Boston,  Mass.,  November  i7, 1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Comminsionery  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  not  at  all  informed  as  to  the  i)olicy  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  reference  to  the  new  tarifi*  for  Cuba,  but  knowing  that  you 
are  working  at  the  problem,  I  write  in  behalf  of  the  Forbes  Lithograph 
Company  of  this  city  (and  1  assume  that  other  lithographers  in  the 
country  have  a  common  interest  with  this  company),  to  request  that  it 
])ossible  on  lithographed  matter  there  be  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  believed  by  these  gentlemen  that  Germany,  through  Spanish 
houses,  has  furnished  most  of  the  Cuban  supplies  in  this  line,  and 
doubtless  at  a  good  profit  for  both,  because  even  our  United  States 
tariff  fails  to  protect  our  lithographers  in  the  production  of  cigar  labels 
and  kindred  matter.  The  Germans,  by  reason  of  their  very  low-priced 
labor  and  cheap  paper,  and  skill — which  was  until  recently  superior  to 
that  elsewhere  shown— and  by  reason  of  having  thus  obtained  the 
markets  of  the  world,  so  that  they  can  expend  more  money  on  the 
designs  than  producers  can  who  have  a  more  limited  market,  have 
become,  as  you  will  see,  the  hardest  kind  of  competitors.  But  as  the 
Cubans  have  undoubtedly  been  obliged  to  pay  even  more  than  they  will 
have  to  i)ay  for  good  American  work  in  case  there  is  a  discriminating 
duty  in  favor  of  our  country,  it  would  seem  that  both  they  and  we  are 
entitled  to  any  benefit  in  this  line  which  can  be  wisely  established. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  policy  of  the  President  to  establish 
discriminating  duties  in  the  temporary  tariflf  i)receding  the  one  which 
])resumably  the  Cubans  themselves  will  establish,  but  if  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  this  discrimination,  and  if  you  would  like  more 
specific  information,  Mr.  Forbes  will  be  very  glad  to  go  to  Washington 
and  see  yon.  1  will  take  it  as  a  favor  if  you  will  reply,  so  that  I  may 
know  what  to  advise  him. 

Yours,  truly,  Albert  Clajike,  tkcretary. 
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Class  IX. — Wood  and  Other  Vegetable  Material. 

New  York,  September  15j  1898. 

Hon.  BoBERT  Porter,  Special  Commissioner ^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Yoar  favor  of  the  14th  iuRtant  with  inclosnres  wns  duly 
received.  We  beg  to  report  that  on  looking  over  the  tariff,  we  find  on 
jiage  45,  group  3,  that  paragraphs  UOl  and  202,  both  of  which  refer  to 
some  extent  to  the  same  class  of  goods,  but  each  one  calling  for  a  dif- 
ferent rate  of  duties,  are  conflicting,  and  should,  in  our  opinion,  be 
changed  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  exact  rates. 
We  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

Chas.  Zinn  &  Co. 


Poughkbepsie,  N.  Y.,  October  12^  1898. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Esq.,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Although  I  must  say  I  am  not  an  expert,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  addressing  you  these  few  lines  in  order  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  actual  duties  levied  at  i)resent  in  Cuba  over  the  lumber — I  mean 
over  the  wood  called  pino  bianco,  pino  de  tea,  or  boards  and  beams  of 
l)iDe  wood,  as  an  article  of  need  for  the  reconstruction  of  houses,  of 
which  so  many  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  building  of  new  ones.  This 
kind  of  wood  is  almost  the  only  one  used  in  the  houses  in  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Ramon  Alvarez. 


OANE- SEATED  CHAIRS  AND  RATTAK  FURNITURE. 

New  York,  November  19y  1898. 
Hon.  BoBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner j  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  circular  of  September  14,  and 
have  delayed  making  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  Cuban  tariff  as 
affecting  our  goods  because  we  have  been  unable  to  get  any  data  from 
our  friends  in  that  country,  and  as  they  are  the  ones  who  could  make 
suggestions,  we  did  not  think  we  sliould  say  anything  unless  they  wrote 
us.  We  have  finally  received  a  letter  embodying  several  suggestions 
which  we  will  state  briefly,  and  we  hope  we  are  not  too  late  to  have 
them  considered  in  making  up  the  new  tariff. 

We  manufacture  both  cane  and  wood  seat  chairs  and  reed  and  rat- 
tan furniture,  the  latter  being  very  popular  in  Cuba,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  imi>orted  there.  You  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  this  class  of  goods  and  will  know  that  it  is  very  light  and  at  the 
same  time,  owing  to  the  construction,  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  make 
it  knocked  down.  Some  of  the  cheaper  lines  have  legs  and  understock 
which  can  be  knocked  apart,  but  the  finer  grades  have  continuous  rolls 
from  the  back  down  to  the  i*ocker  and  on  the  legs,  so  it  has  to  be 
shipped  set  up. 

Now,  the  tiiriff  at  present  in  force,  according  to  item  202,  specifies 
duty  of  10  ])esos  per  100  kilos,  with  a  deduction  for  tare  of  26  percent 
when  packed  in  cases  and  10  per  cent  when  packed  in  crates  or  bales. 
When  this  furniture  is  packed  in  cases  the  gross  weight  is  fully  double 
the  net  weight  and  when  ]>acke<l  in  crates  is  at  least  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  net  weight;  therefore  you  will  see  that  the  allowance  of  25 per 
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cent  when  packed  in  boxes  and  10  per  cent  when  packed  in  crates  for 
tare  is  not  sufficient. 

We  ^ive  yon  for  example  a  small  shipment  which  we  made  several 
days  ago.  The  ^ross  weight  amounted  to  127  kilos;  tare,  10  per  cent, 
12.70 ;  net,  1 14.30  kilos ;  duty,  at  $26.50,  equals  29.95.  Now,  the  actual 
net  weight  of  the  above  shipment  was  76  kilos,  on  which  the  duty  at 
$26.50  per  1(N)  kilos  should  be  $19.95,  and  you  will  see  the  actual  duty 
charged  is  at  least  50  per  cent  more  than  it  should  be.  In  the  new 
arrangement  we  think  that  either  a  larger  allowance  should  be  made 
for  cases,  or,  what  would  be  better,  a  duty  on  the  actual  net  weight 
should  be  charged.  Besides  the  above  suggestions,  we  would  state 
that  our  experience  in  shipping  to  Cuba  has  been  that  our  customers 
have  always  wanted  goods  in  large  cases,  and  we  understand  also  that 
chairs  with  cane  backs  are  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the 
same  chairs  with  spindle  backs.  We  believe  the  packing  in  large  cases 
has  been  due  to  some  local  charge  at  the  Havana  docks,  and,  if  i)ossible, 
we  would  like  to  have  it  arrnnged  so  goods  could  be  packed  in  small 
eases,  as  is  customary  to  other  purt4^  of  the  world.  If  there  is  an  extra 
duty  on  chairs  with  cane  backs,  we  think  this  should  be  changed,  as 
very  often  a  medium-priced  chair  has  cane  in  the  back,  while  a  higher- 
priced  one  has  spindles,  and  if  the  object  is  to  tax  expensive  furniture, 
it  fails  in  this  instance. 

With  nothing  further  to  add,  and  thanking  you  in  advance  for  your 
consideration,  we  remain, 

Heywood  Brothers  and  Waksfisld  Company. 


Class  X. — Animals,  bto. 

CATTLE. 

New  York,  August  10 j  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  conversation  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hold- 
ing with  you  yesterday,  I  have  invited  sevenil  of  the  prominent  mer- 
chants of  New  York  to  be  present  at  my  office  to  meet  you  to-morrow 
at  11  a.  m.  to  express  frankly  their  views  in  regard  to  the  necessities 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  relating  to  the  customs  regulations,  etc.  Several 
people,  I  hope,  will  present  in  writing  their  ideas,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  treaty  obligations  of  our  country 
will  ))ermit  the  United  States  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  with  the 
island  of  Cuba  on  the  basis  of  a  free  exchange  of  products  as  a  tem- 
XK)rary  measure,  to  extend  during  a  period  of,  say,  four  months,  or  up 
to  the  1st  of  January  next,  it  would  be  the  most  practical  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  most  beneficial  result  for  the  prompt  rehabilitation  of  Cuba. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  country  is  completely  devastated. 
Railroads  have  been  destroyed  in  a  great  measure,  sugar  mills  have 
also  suffered, and  agricultural  implements  are  very  much  needed;  also 
we  are  arriving  at  the  epoch  when  the  c^me  fields  will  want  attention, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  grinding  of  the  cane,  that  takes  place  in  the 
month  of  December.  I  am  certain  that  if  a  stable  government  under 
military  rule  for  the  present  is  established  in  Cuba  and  a  preponder- 
ance of  American  interest  assured,  which  in  itself  would  guarantee  the 
investment  of  capital,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  would  readily  find 
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financial  support  in  this  country  to  relieve  their  immediate  wants,  and 
as  their  wants  will  be  very  great,  it  would  create  an  immense  market 
for  our  manufactures  and  products;  and  free  trade  for  a  few  montbs  in 
Cuba  would  do  more,  as  I  state  above,  to  build  up  the  country  than 
any  other  measure  that  I  could  suggest.  The  loss  in  customs  collection 
would  be  tritling  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  that  the  country 
would  derive,  while  our  loss  in  collection  customs  here  on  Cuban 
imports  would  also  be  a  small  matter,  taking  into  consideration  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Cuban  crop  has  already  been  marketed  and  that  what 
they  have  for  export  is  insignificant  by  comparison.  Outside  of  all 
pecuniary  calculations  let  us  look  at  it  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint, 
which  undoubtedly  has  been  in  this  whole  problem  the  prime  mover. 
An  action  of  this  sort  taken  by  our  Government  would  cheapen  neces- 
saries of  life  and  prepare  the  way  for  future  prosperity. 

I  will  mention  that  several  syndicates  are  at  work  organizing  for 
export  from  Spanish-American  ports  of  cattle.  Free  tri^e  with  the 
United  States  would  surely  give  the  monopoly  to  American  cattle,  and 
that  would  be  a  most  important  item,  as  the  country  is  bare  of  oxen 
for  draft  purposes  and  cattle  for  consumption. 

Should  it  be  impossible,  for  political  reasons,  to  grant  absolute  free 
trade  even  for  four  months,  pending  a  study  of  the  requirements  of  the 
island,  I  would  suggest  that  the  minimum  tax  possible  be  placed  on  all 
American  goods,  and  the  same  discrimination  on  Cuban  products  be 
granted  by  this  Government.  Looking  at  it  from  a  political  standpoint, 
the  efiect  would  be  a  practical  education  to  the  Cubans,  and  through 
the  cheapness  of  all  their  material  and  the  market  for  their  products, 
by  the  end  of  this  year  the  Cuban  people  would  be  unanimous  for 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  M.  Ceballos. 


[InolMDrs.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  Augu$t  10, 1898. 

J.  M.  CSBALLOS,  Esq.,  t7  William  iireetf  New  York,  N,  T. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  yonr  inquiry  relatins;  to  the  cattle  supply  tributary  to  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  would  say  that  this  is  a  subject  that  I  have  oeen  inyestigating  for 
over  a  year,  and,  as  yon  are  aware,  I  spent  two  weeks  in  Havana  early  in  January, 
where  1  saw  a  large  number  of  cattle  landed  from  Mexico  which  were  well  adapted  to 
the  Cuban  market.  I  also  consulted  tho  Venezuelan  consul,  who  informed  me  that 
his  country  produced  cattle  similar  to  the  Mexicans,  and  I  afterwards  learned, 
through  a  party  who  handled  the  Venezuelans,  that  they  were  even  better  than  the 
Mexicans  and  cheaper  than  they  can  be  purchased  for  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  advantages,  however,  in  having  cattle  from  Texas,  which  raises 
one-seventh  of  the  entire  cattle  in  the  United  States,  and  from  the  ports  of  Galves- 
ton and  New  Orleans  they  can  be  landed  in  Havana  in  about  three  days;  so  that, 
while  the  first  cost  of  the  cattle  is  more,  there  is  a  saving  in  the  delivery,  as  it 
requires  a  much  lon^^r  time  from  other  ports.  Still  further,  we  have  ships  adapted 
for  the  cattle-carry mg  tmde,  and  tho  experience  of  the  shippers  in  this  country, 
together  with  the  aid  furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Department  in  securing  proper 
ships  and  handling  the  cattle,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  Americans.  Tnis 
is  shown  by  the  loHses,  which  have  been  less  than  a  quarter  of  1  per  cent  on  sbip- 
ments  fVom  the  United  States  to  England,  and  the  freight  rate  at  present  is  25  shil- 
lings. This  rate  is  not  secured  on  a  basis  of  other  freights,  but  on  the  condition  of 
the  English  market,  which  is  at  present  in  very  bad  shape,  largely  on  account  of 
the  shipments  of  cattle  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  nas  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  live-stock  industry,  and  in  1897  there  were  about  one-fourth  as  many 
cattle  shipped  from  the  Argentines  as  from  the  United  States,  with  shipments 
increasing  very  rapidly  since  1890.  On  account  of  the  competition  in  the  English 
market  .from  other  countries,  it  would  seem  that  the  United  States  is  entitl^  to 
wbateT«r  benefits  may  come  from  any  new  eoloniee  wliieh  we  may  acquire  from 
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Spain.  We  can  also  supply  the  island  with  sheep  and  ho^  from  Texas  direct^  and 
au  live  stock  raised  in  tlie  South  is  much  better  adapted  to  ship  to  hot  oonntries 
than  that  raised  in  the  North;  and  still  further,  no  cattle  north  of  the  qnnriintine 
line  can  be  shipped  on  acconnt  of  the  tick,  which  canses  Southern  fever  and  is  found 
in  all  hot  countries  of  low  altitude. 

I  made  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricaltnre  on  mv  retnm  from  Havana,  show- 
ing the  number  of  cattle  that  had  been  handled  by  tlie  different  firms  in  Havana 
from  Angnst  27  t-o  Jannary  9,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  F.  Benides 
&,  Co.  handled  a  larger  ]>roportiou  thain  any  of  the  others. 

It  is  probable  that  within  a  few  days  I  shall  visit  Washington  again  and  take  this 
subject  up  personally  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  he  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  my  views,  not  only  relating  to  cattle  but  also  on  all  agricnltnral  product-s 
raised  in  the  United  States,  and  now  that  the  war  is  about  closed  it  will  give  him  a 
better  opportunity  to  attend  to  thene  special  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Presidents 
Cabinet,  and  we  can  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  producers  in  this  country  will  have 
their  interests  carefully  watched  and  fully  protecte<l  under  his  personal  supervision. 
Very  few  cattle  are  raised  in  the  (inlf  States  aside  from  Texas,  which  produces 
grasses  of  excellent  quality,  com,  aud  all  other  grains,  and  cotton  in  great  abun- 
dance,  and  this  can  not  be  said  of  any  other  country. 

Trusting  that  our  Government  will  bo  able  to  protect  its  principal  industries  in 
the  opening  up  of  the  new  colonies, 

I  am,  yours,  very  truly,  G.  W.  Simpson, 

Fori  Worth  Stock  Yards  Company,  of  Fort  fVarih,  Tex. 


New  York,  August  15j  1898. 
Hon.  ROBBHT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner,  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  conversation  of  this  morning,  we  have 
farther  considered  the  qaestion  of  the  introduction  of  civttle  into  Cuba 
free  of  duty  for  a  certain  time,  and  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  advisable.  While  the  free  introduction  of 
provisions  may  be  considered  unnecessary  and  might  have  the  efiect 
of  impairing  the  return  of  trade  to  its  natural  channels — leading  to 
exaggerated  imxK)rtations  which  might  leave  the  Unite<i  States  or  the 
Cuban  government  with  its  custom-house  revenue  greatly  impaired  for 
a  period  of  time— we  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  introduction  of 
cattle  free  of  duty  would  be  beneficial  to  all  interests  in  the  island.  As 
you  are  aware,  oxen  are  used  extensively  in  Cuba  in  agriculture,  on 
the  sugar  plantations,  and  also  in  the  mahogany  and  cedar  industries, 
which  can  not  be  carried  on  without  them. 
Yours,  truly, 

Flint  Eddy  &  Co. 


New  York,  August  15^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner ,  etc. 

Dear  Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  conversation  I  had  with  you  to-day, 
allow  me  to  say  that  my  last  letter  from  the  Constancia  estate,  referred 
to  in  the  article  I  gave  to  the  Century  Magazine,  bears  the  date  of  July 
18.  Among  other  things,  my  correspondent  says:  "  We  are  killing  cut- 
tle to  feed  the  armed  force  and  working  people.''  This  means  a  jrrojit 
deal,  and  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  most  serious  results  of  the 
Cuban  rebellion  and  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  Stntes. 
The  destruction  of  cattle  in  the  island  has  been  enormous.  Some  i>lant- 
ers,  however,  have  been  able  to  keep  up  their  complement  of  working 
oxen,  but  since  communication  with  the  outer  world  has  been  preventetl 
by  the  blockade  these  working  cattle  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  suste 
nance  of  human  life. 

If  anything  is  to  be  done  by  the  United  States  Government  to  amel- 
iorate the  condition  of  the  industrial  c;lasses  in  Cuba,  it  seems  to  me  that 
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the  most  effective  step  in  that  direction  would  be  to  facilitate  the  impor- 
tation of  working  cattle.  If  the  duty  could  be  suspended  for  a  time 
that  act  would  go  far  toward  helping  us  in  our  autumn  work  and  in 
reaping  the  crop  next  winter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Osgood  Welsh. 


New  York,  August  15, 1898. 
Hon.  RoRERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner,  etc. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  informal  meeting  recently  held  at 
the  office  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Ceballos  &  Co.,  in  this  city,  regarding  Cuban 
matters,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  was  personally  unable  to  be  present. 
I  am  largely  interested  in  sugar  estates  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and, 
having  only  left  there  on  the  I7th  of  June,  presume  that  I  am  as  well 
informed  on  the  present  conditions  and  necessities  of  the  island  as  any 
of  the  Americans. 

In  order  to  rehabilitate  the  cane  industry  as  soon  as  possible,  many 
things  will  have  to  be  done,  but  I  will  only  call  your  attention  at  the 
moment  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  cattle  for  the  pur|>ose 
of  working  the  fields.  Almost  all  of  the  cattle  in  the  island  have  been 
consumed  and  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  our  snpply  from  outside  ports. 
Tliey  should  be  permitted  to  go  in  free.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  cattle,  they  will  have  to  be  fed  on  grain,  and  as  the  pas- 
tures are  still  in  an  unsafe  condition  to  permit  them  to  a  free  pastnrage, 
it  is  of  as  vital  imj)ortance  that  grain  (maize  or  indian  corn)  should  be 
permitted  to  go  in  free  as  that  cattle  should.  I  simply  make  this 
snggestion. 

I  remain,  yours,  very  truly,  O.  B.  Stillman. 


[Telegram.] 

Nantucket,  Mass.,  August  30, 1898. 

Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner,  etc. 

Cable  from  Cienfuegos  advises  that  working  oxen  of  estates  will  be 
confiscated  for  food  if  free  importation  beef  cattle  is  not  promptly 
allowed.  Have  notified  Washington.  Will  you  not  urge  temporary 
sus])ension  duties  as  matter  of  vital  importance  and  calls  for  prompt 
action  f 

B.  F.  Atkins. 


Nantucket,  Mass.,  August  30, 1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner,  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wired  you  this  morning  regarding  free  importation  of 
cattle  in  Cuba. 

My  place  and  others  at  Cienfuegos  have  so  far  preserved  their  work- 
ing oxen.  Without  them  tlie  coming  crops  can  not  be  made,  for  trained 
cattle  in  quantities  can  not  be  purchased  anywhere. 

There  are  many  troops  still  at  Cienfuegos;  they  as  well  as  the  people 
must  have  meat,  and  unless  they  can  get  it  from  abroad  at  some  rea- 
sonable price  the  Spanish  Government  will  take  the  working  oxen. 
My  agent,  an  influential  Spanish  merchant,  so  informs  me  by  cable. 
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Last  winter  General  Blanco  suspended  all  daties  upon  cattle  as  a  tem- 
porary measure.  It  is  now  proposed  by  our  Government  to  collect  duty 
at  to  per  head  for  bullocks,  t8  for  oxen,  while  the  people  are  suffering 
for  food.  Tbis  will  surely  cause  me  loss  of  trained  cattle  wortb  doable 
their  value  as  beef  in  ordinary  times,  and  probable  loss  of  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  coming  sugar  crop. 

Can  not  we  get  prompt  order  for  suspension  of  duty  for,  say,  ninety 
days,  pending  general  arrangement  of  tarifff  You  could  do  no  better 
tiling  for  Cuba  than  this,  and  there  is  no  tinie  to  be  lost. 

1  teh'graphed  to  Judge  Day,  who  turned  the  nmtter  over  to  Secreta- 
rios  Alger  and  Gage.  Unfortunately,  the  President  is  absent  from 
Washington. 

Excuse  my  pressing  this  matter  with  you  to  such  an  extent^  but  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  as  well  as  to  all  in  Cuba. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Edwin  F.  Atkins. 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  i5, 1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commutsionerj  etc.. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  and  copy  of  the  President's  order  regarding  importation  of  cat- 
tle, sent  me  by  the  same  Department. 

I  think  you  understand  that  the  order,  as  issued,  does  not  cover  the 
requirement. 

My  object  was  to  get  free  admission  of  cattle,  as  a  temiK>rary  meas- 
ure, pending  the  general  arrangement  of  Cuban  tariff,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple in  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  troops,  should  be  supplied  without 
taking  the  working  cattle  of  the  estates  for  food. 

Under  the  order,  cattle  are  only  admitted  free  when  intended  for  the 
starving  inhabitants,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding 
oflBcer  of  the  United  States  forces.  As  I  understand  tbis,  relief  supplies 
sent  by  the  Government  or  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  are  to  be  admitted 
free,  while  cattle  for  general  use  will  have  to  pay  the  present  high  rate 
of  duty;  this  will  deter  the  general  importation  of  cattle  rather  than 
hasten  it,  and  still  leave  our  working  cattle  in  a  precarious  condition. 

My  manager  in  Soledad  writes  that  since  the  signing  of  peace  condi- 
tions he  hiis  had  to  increase  his  armed  force  of  i>o]ice,  i)aid  by  the 
estate,  from  80  to  liO  men,  in  order  to  guard  the  working  oxen  from 
depredations  of  insurgents  and  Spanish  guerrilla  forces,  and  that  it  is 
only  through  the  influence  of  Spanisli  friends  that  he  has  been  able  to 
prevent  the  working  oxen  from  being  taken  by  the  Spanish  Government 
for  army  use  as  beef. 

It  is  my  hope  that  under  the  new  tariff  not  only  beef  cattle,  but  pigs 
cows,  and  working  oxen  will  be  made  free  of  duty,  as  the  country  is 
bare  of  stock  and  the  resources  of  the  people  very  limited.  The  whole 
island  must  be  restocked  with  cattle. 

In  normal  times,  speaking  for  the  Cienfnegos  district  of  the  island, 
3-year  old  bulls  have  ranged  in  price  from  $18  to  $22  per  hesid.  The 
proposed  duty  upon  bullo(*ks  is  $G,  and  upon  oxen  $8,  per  head,  while 
pigs  are  to  pay  95  each;  these  rates  seem  out  of  proiK)rtion  to  their 
value. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Edwin  F.  Atkins, 


i 
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Santa  Clara,  September  15 j  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner.  et<^. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  newspaper  La  Lucha,  published  in  Havana,  I 
have  read  that  you  have  come  to  this  country,  and  the  object  of  your 
mission.  I  address  you  the  following  lines  to  give  you  some  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  tbis  district. 

In  this  i>roviiice,  and  especially  in  the  towns  of  the  interior,  near 
Mhieli  is  to  be  found  the  most  fertile  soil,  and  even  mining  localities, 
nnti  in  which  places  General  Weyler  carried  out  his  policy  of  extermi- 
nation to  the  utmost,  killing  all  animals  and  destroying  even  the  fences 
and  agricultural  implements,  there  are  to  be  found  to  day  a  consider- 
able number  of  landowners  who  are  compelled  to  beg  for  their  liveli- 
hood, and  who  have  been  unable  to  sell  their  property.  These  men 
who  have  been  unable  to  replace  the  cattle  lost  both  by  confiscation 
and  killing,  are  also  unable  to  reconstruct  their  dwellings,  burned  by 
orders  of  General  Weyler.  The  most  urgent  requirements  are  oxen, 
milchers,  and  horses.  The  province  will  require  from  2,000  to  3,000 
pairs  of  oxen,  3,000  cows  (milchers),  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  horses  for 
the  first  year;  also  barb  wire  for  fences. 

If  some  banking  concern  could  establish  an  agency  at  each  of  the 
principal  towns  which  would  advance  funds  to  the  landowners  against 
their  property,  it  would  be  of  great  assistance.  If  this  could  be  done 
immediately  the  next  tobacco  crop  could  be  well  attended  to  and  the 
preparation  of  the  cane  fields  could  be  effected.  Free  communication 
mnst  also  be  allowed  between  the  towns  and  the  interior.  This  has  not 
yet  been  reestablished,  and  now,  to  leave  the  towns,  i)ermission  must  be 
granted  by  the  military  authorities. 

As,  besides  myself  a  landowner,  I  have  the  official  post  of  property 
registrar  of  this  city,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  I  write 
alK^ut,  and  should  my  remarks  deserve  your  attention    I  would  be 
happy  to  extend  them  whenever  requested  to  do  so.    I  am,  sir, 
Bespectfidly,  yours, 

Joss  Benito  Perez. 


Statement  of  Modesto  TreUes. 

OiBNPUBOOS,  September  19j  1898. 

The  island  of  Cuba  has  38,000,000  acres  of  land.  Under  cultivation, 
producing  sugar  cane,  there  are  1,980,000  acres,  about  1,000,000  in  roads, 
towns,  etc.,  and  1,500,000  acres  of  fallow  land.  The  cattle  here  pay  con- 
sumption duty  of  5}  cents  per  kilo.  The  jerked  beef  pays  $3.96  imx>ort 
duty  i>er  100  kilos.  The  import  duty  on  each  head  of  cattle  is  $8;  the 
consumption  tax,  $5.50  a  head.  Buenos  Ayres  has  been  sending  about 
500,000  head  of  cattle  to  Cuba  in  the  shape  of  jerked  beef.  The  reason 
of  this  is  because  of  a  treaty  Spain  had  that  obliged  Buenos  Ayres  to 
take  in  their  wines  and  in  return  for  that  Cuba  was  to  import  jerked 
beef  upon  these  conditions. 

We  have  been  importing  jerked  beef  to  the  extent  of  500,000  head  of 
cattle,  owing  to  the  advantages  given  Buenos  Ayres.  One  of  the  secrets 
of  this  great  importation  of  jerked  beef  has  been  that,  in  the  first  place, 
when  the  Cuban  merchant  called  for  jerked  beef  he  went  directly  to 
Spain  for  it.  They  sent  a  ship  from  Barcelona  to  Buenos  Ayres,  loaded 
with  wine,  etc.,  from  which  point  the  ship  came  here  with  a  cargo  of 
jerked  beet    It  lands  the  cargo  here  and  then  goes  north  with  a  cargo 
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of  sngar.  Then  takes  a  new  cargo  of  cotton  from  New  York  to  Enrope 
and  goes  back  to  the  first  point  of  shipment.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  had  cheap  rates  on  jerked  beef. 

The  whole  thing  has  been  done  to  chastise  the  cattle  breeding  in  Caba, 
owing  to  this  reciprocity  treaty  which  Bnenos  Ayres  had  with  Spain. 
One  of  the  greatest  errors  Spain  has  made  lias  been  in  killing  the  cattlu 
breeding  here  by  these  great  advantages  given  to  foreign  meat  markets. 
1  wish  to  open  your  eyes  in  regard  to  this,  because  if  it  remains  as  it  is 
we  will  always  be  under  the  same  disadvantage  of  importing  jerked 
beef,  to  the  detriment  of  the  cattle  breeding.  You  must  remember  that 
jerked  beef  is  a  great  detriment  to  salubrity,  due  to  being  salt,  and 
obliged  the  people  who  eat  it  to  drink  large  quantities  of  water,  which 
generally  brings  on  anaemia.  Of  1,500,000  inhabitants,  1,000,000  have 
eaten  jerked  beef  heretofore,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
1,()00  head  of  cattle  per  day  of  300  ]>ounds  each,  and  naturally  Cuba 
very  well  could  produce  this  number  of  cattle  with  the  utmost  ease, 
because  the  pastures  are  very  good  here.  It  will  be  an  economy  of 
t:»,(M)0,000  or  $6,000,000  a  year  of  what  we  pay  here  for  the  jerked  beef 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  if  the  importation  of  this  jerked  beef  is  avoided  an 
equal  amount  could  be  grown,  and  we  would  besides  have  the  benefit 
ot  the  hides,  tallow,  and  the  horns  of  the  cattle,  which  constitute  a  big 
industry  in  itself.  Naturally,  with  the  breeding  of  cattle  here,  all  this 
land  which  is  now  idle  could  be  used,  and  in  addition  would  give 
employment  to  many  cowboys,  etc  The  people  here  are  very  fond  of 
cattle  raising.  Under  the  basis  of  having  all  these  farms  in  a  condition 
to  pro<hice  cattle  we  could  employ  almost  all  our  idle  in  this  busine^ss. 

1  suggest  that  the  foreign  beef  should  be  put  in  the  same  class  as  the 
Cuban  beef.  It  happens  that  live  beef  pays  an  interior  consumption 
duty,  which  jerked  l)eef  does  not  have  to  pay.  The  jerked  beef  should 
at  least  be  placed  upon  the  same  duty  as  the  live  stock. 


Statement  of  Oeorge  M,  Gaither,  of  El  PastOy  Tex. 

IlAVANA,  September  28^  1898. 

I  have  been  Government  inspector  of  cattle  for  the  United  States  for 
five  years,  and  have  classed  and  insi>ected  200,000  head  of  cattle.  It 
has  been  generally  supi>osed  that  the  bulk  of  the  cattle  for  the  island 
come  from  South  Arnerica,  but  while  a  great  many  ox)me  from  there, 
still  a  great  many  will  be  shipped  from  the  United  States,  as  the  cattle 
from  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Florida  can  live  here  just  as  well  as  they 
can  from  anywhere  else.  It  is  an  impossibility  for  the  stockmen  of  this 
country  to  pay  the  duty  and  stock  the  island,  as  the  duty  is  too  much. 
I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  people  all  over  the  town  who  are  very 
anxious  for  cattle  and  have  the  money  to  bny,  but  can  not  pay  the  high 
duty  now  imposed.  1  am  speaking  now  of  stock  cattle  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, for  there  are  comparatively  no  work  steers  now  on  the  island, 
and  they  tell  me  they  can  not  do  anything  at  all  until  they  get  in  some 
cattle,  which  I  think  should  be  brought  in  free. 

Another  thing  that  I  noticed  this  morning  in  the  paper,  is  where  a 
man  brought  500  heiul  of  cattle  from  Florida.  He  lost  125  head  on  the 
ship,  which,  added  to  the  duty,  makes  a  terrific  loss.  While  this  is,  of 
course,  an  exceptional  case,  still  there  is  always  some  loss  of  the  e^Utle 
on  the  ship,  an<l  with  the  present  high  rate  of  duty  the  importation  of 
cattle  is  almost  prohibited. 
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There  is  a  firm  to-day  at  Galveston  wbicb  has  a  contract  to  ship 
2,000  bead  of  beef  cattle  a  week.  All  the  available  cattle  in  Mexico 
have  been  shipped  here,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  the  cattle  mast  come 
Irom  I'exsis  and  the  United  States.  The  cattle  in  Florida  are  small, 
and  are  of  such  inferior  quality  that  it  does  not  i)ay  to  import  them. 
They  will  probably  bring  some  of  the  small  cattle  here  and  breed  them 
to  good  bulls,  and  in  a  few  years  will  have  a  good  stock  of  cattle.  A 
great  many  cattle  have  been  shipped,  but  everyone  who  has  shipped 
cattle  here  has  lost  money. 

The  island  also  has  no  horses.  All  the  horses  could  be  brought  from 
the  United  States,  but  the  present  duty  is  $50  per  head,  so  the  people 
simply  can  not  afford  to  bring  them  in  at  all.  Any  numl)er  of  horses 
could  be  sold  here,  as  they  want  to  stock  the  ranches  with  horses  and 
cattle,  but  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  $20  a  head  for  horses  and  then 
pay  $50  additional  ))er  hesul  duty. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  a  great  many  horses  must  come  from 
the  United  States;  there  are  simply  no  horses  here,  and  as  the  United 
States  has  horses  to  kill  for  the  hogs,  they  could  undoubtedly  supply 
this  place  with  good  plug  horses.  The  United  States  has  too  many, 
and  here  is  an  outlet  for  them,  which  at  ])resent  is  closed  because  of  the 
excessive  duty.  Everyone  wants  breeding  mares  and  stallions,  and 
the  moment  this  duty  is  reduced  there  will  be  a  great  importation,  for  the 
people  have  the  money  now  to  buy.  I  am  informed  by  men  who  know 
that  this  island  would  comfortably  handle  2,000,000  of  breeding  cattle. 
1  judge  at  the  outside,  counting  every  cow,  call',  bull,  steer,  etc.,  there 
are  not  now  over  75,000  on  the  island. 


Havana,  September  30^  1898. 
Hon.  BoBBRT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commutsionerj  etc* 

Dear  Sir  :  After  our  very  pleasant  interview  of  this  afternoon,  and 
digesting  your  remarks  concerning  the  free  entry  of  cattle  in  the  island 
of  Cuba  for  agricultural  purposes,  I  desire  to  express  in  terms  as  forci- 
ble as  possible  my  complete  conviction  that  unless  said  measure  be 
adopted  at  once  the  cane  protluction  of  the  island  will  be  unnecessarily 
delayed.  My  reasons  are  those  of  every  other  planter  in  the  island 
whose  fields  have  been  destroyed  either  by  the  insurgents  or  Spanish 
forces,  and  who  have  at  the  same  time  stolen,  destroyed,  and  eaten  our 
working  cattle,  leaving  us  thus,  without  the  prime  factor  with  which 
to  start  again  our  destroyed  plantations.  It  is  true  that  even  paying 
duties  we  can  secure  cattle  for  the  object,  but  the  increased  number 
that  free  entry  would  enable  us  to  obtain  simply  means  a  proportionally 
greater  average  of  cane  planted,  and  this  means  for  Cuba  a  great  deal. 

My  own  case  stands  as  follows,  without  taking  into  consideration  any 
producing  element  of  cattle,  my  ordinary  requirements  are  as  follows, 
for  my  place  having  a  capacity  for  grinding  daily  over  1,000^  tons  of 
cane,  of  which  500  tons  have  to  be  cut  and  hauled  to  the  mills  from  my 
own  fields.  To  do  this  I  require  at  least  200  yoke  of  working  oxen, 
besides  some  50  yoke  of  spare  oxen  to  replace  those  which  have  become 
unserviceable  for  the  time  being.  This  when  my  lands  are  in  the 
desired  condition  for  cultivation;  but  at  this  moment  an  immediate 
planting  of  say  3,000  acres  is  required.  To  carry  out  this  operation  in 
time  for  the  cane  to  be  ground  in  the  crop  of  1809  to  1900,  at  least  150 
more  yoke  oxen  would  be  required,  or,  say  in  all,  400  yokes. 

This  statement  refers  to  myself  and  planters  generally,  as  well  at  to 
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the  many  cane  growers,  from  whom  all  planters  purchase  cane — ^tha^is 
to  say,  my  purchased  cane  amounts  to  from  500  to  (KK)  tons  daily;  there- 
fore my  suppliers'  necessities  are  even  greater  than  my  own. 

This  sample  statement  api>ears  to  me  as  answering  every  case,  and 
clearly  shows  what  the  relative  position  of  the  Cuban  planter  would 
be,  with  or  without  free  entry  of  cattle. 
Yours,  very  resx>ectfully, 

Albert  Brooh. 


Havana,  September  30^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner,  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  these  lines  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  add  some  additional  incentive  toward  the  granting  to 
Cuba  the  free  entry  of  cattle  for  agricultural  labors. 

I,  like  Mr.  Broch,  whose  letter  to  you  he  has  kindly  read  to  me,  am 
a  planter  in  the  province  of  Matanzas,  and,  like  him,  a  victim  of  the 
cruel  and  devastating  war  now  happily  over.  My  cattle  requirements 
are  larger  even  than  his,  the  extent  of  my  cultivatable  lands  being  in 
the  neighborhood  of  6,600  acres,  with  the  same  necessities  on  the  part 
of  those  from  whom  I  might  purchase  cane,  whose  condition  is  the 
l)osse8sion  of  lands  with  nothing  on  them.  Therefore  1  most  lieartily 
indorse  Mr.  Broch's  remarks,  and  with  him  earnestly  hope  that  we  may 
soon  see  measures  adopted  that  will  enable  us  all  to  purchase  at  cheap 
prices  cattle  with  which  to  renew  our  fields  and  become  once  more 
contributing  elements  of  the  prosperity  of  Cuba,  which  we  all  have  so 
much  at  heart. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  Baro. 


Statement  of  Filomeno  Benemetis. 

Havana,  October  5, 1898. 

I  have  been  in  the  cattle  business  for  six  years,  my  business  being 
almost  exclusively  between  the  United  States  and  Havana,  buying 
American  cattle  and  shipping  them  to  Havana.  Before  the  war  I  pur- 
chased my  cattle  in  Alabama.  The  Alabama  cattle  are  best  fitted  for 
the  Havana  market,  because  they  are  not  too  large  and  not  too  small, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Florida  cattle,  for  it  does  not  pay  to  pay  the 
heavy  duty  on  small  cattle.  There  were  some  cattle  from  Louisiana 
which  came  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  poorest  cattle  from  Texas. 
These  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  Louisiana  cattle,  but  cattle  centered 
at  New  Orleans.  Most  of  the  cattle  that  go  into  Cuba  come  from  Tam- 
pico  and  Vera  Cruz. 

It  would  be  better  if  the  duty  was  so  much  per  pound  instead  of  so 
much  i)er  head,  because  then  we  could  ship  Florida  cattle,  and  in  the 
present  duty  the  weight  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  First-class 
cattle  have  no  market  as  beef  in  Cuba,  but  only  for  working  purposes, 
and  even  for  this  they  are  not  very  good,  being  too  fat. 

Assuming  that  the  duty  is  too  high,  and  that  it  should  be  levied  by 
weight,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  another  division 
besides  that  of  steers  under  3,  yearlings,  and  heifers.  This  prohibits 
bringing  in  the  yearlings,  which  should  be  brought  in  to  build  up  the 
cattle  industry. 

You  must  understand  that  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  buying  cattle 
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for  the  Ffavana  market,  because  you  have  to  buy  iu  the  United  States 
by  weight  and  sell  in  Havana  by  the  head,  which  requires  considerable 
expert  knowledge  and  experience  in  order  to  make  money,  and  every- 
one can  not  jump  into  this  business  and  do  this.  Cattle  are  always  sold 
in  the  United  States  by  weight. 

If  cattle  were  made  free,  the  business  would  grow  very  much — 1 
would  buy  several  thousand  right  away.  Of  course,  the  people  in 
Havana  would  benefit  very  much  from  free  cattle,  and  transportation 
companies  would  not  by  any  means  be  able  to  swallow  up  all  the  bene- 
fits. We  would  not  be  dependent  upon  one  or  two  lines,  because  we 
could  charter  a  steamer.  With  free  cattle,  I  think  probably  Mexico 
will  ship  the  most. 

Working  oxen  generally  weigh  about  1,000  pounds.  They  need  work- 
ing oxen,  and  the  only  way  they  get  them  now  is  to  pick  up  some  that 
have  been  brought  in  for  beef. 

The  average  of  cattle  weighs  about  700  pounds,  for  which  I  get 
between  $32  and  $48.  On  these  I  have  to  pay  all  the  freight,  custom 
charges,  etc.  So  that  by  the  time  the  meat  gets  into  the  butcher  shop, 
it  gets  up  to  about  42  cents  silver  (about  30  cents  gold)  per  pound,  and 
is  the  same  that  costs  wholesale  in  the  United  States  from  3  to  3^  cents. 
Cotton-seed  fed  steers  give  between  65  per  cent  and  70  per  cent  of  meat 
net.  Orass  cattle  from  the  United  States  only  net  50  per  cent.  Tarn- 
pico  cattle  give  only  about  50  per  cent  net.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
selling  good  cattle  in  Cuba,  as  they  buy  these  by  the  head.  On  my 
St  Louis  cattle  I  lost  money,  they  weighing  about  1,500  pounds,  and 
costing  in  the  United  States  about  $65;  and  I  sold  them  in  Cuba  for 
about  $52,  which  you  will  see  is  a  great  loss,  when  you  consider  the 
freight,  customs,  etc. 

A  good  team  of  oxen  for  working  purposes  is  worth  between  7  and 
8  ounces  (an  ounce  equaling  $17),  and  I  give  you  a  statement  of  about 
what  it  costs  to  get  such  a  team  into  Cuba: 

Cost  in  Texas  for  one  team  of  oxen $90.00 

Freififht  to  Havana 14.00 

Exchange 11.  iO 

Duty 20.00 

Risk  (abont  5  per  cent) 5.00 

ToUI 140.40 

Milch  COWS  are  worth  in  Cuba  from  $60  to  $80,  and  cost  to  get  into 
Cuba  as  follows: 

Cow  cost  in  the  United  States,  with  calf $40.00 

Freight  for  the  two 8.50 

Exchange 2.50 

Dnty,  cow  $8,  calf  $4 12.00 

Risk 2.50 

Total 65.50 

I  have  also  sold  some  hogs,  which  came  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  weighing 
900  pounds,  and  lost  money  on  them.  Hogs  cost  5  cents  a  pound,  the 
freight  is  $3  a  head,  and  the  duty  is  between  $6  and  $6.25  per  head. 
The  killing  charges  are  just  the  same  on  hogs  in  Havana,  and  the  pork 
sells  at  between  8  and  10  cents  a  pound. 

The  food  of  cattle  for  the  trip  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  costs 
about  15  cents  a  head*  We  pay  an  extra  25  cents  a  head  for  the 
attention. 
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New  York,  Octoler  lOj  1898. 
Ooi .  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  CommUsioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  hand  you  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  one  of  onr 
valued  Cuban  correM|K>udent8  to  General  Lawton  at  Santia^,  aildiiig 
that  Santa  Lucia  is  probably  the  largest  8upir  factory  in  Santiago  pn>v- 
ince,  juid  has  been  unable  to  cultivati*  it8  extensive  fields  or  operate  itd 
fa(*'tory  since  summer  of  1896. 

Our  friends  require  draft  oxen  as  soon  as  ]>os8ible,  bat  have  little 
available  money,  and  we  sincerely  trust  the  United  States  Govemnieiit 
will  let  such  cattle  be  imported  free. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  kind  attention,  and  look- 
ing for  an  early  reply,  wo  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  MosLS  Bros. 


[loolosure.] 

Santa  Lucia  Plantation,  Gibara,  Cuba,  Septewther  S6, 189S. 
General  Lawton, 

MUilary  Horrrnor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  yoo  the  foUowiug  statement  in  regard  to  the 
importation  of  Home  600  or  HOO  oxen  that  I  am  about  to  import  into  this  ialand  to 
work  the  Santa  Lncia  plantation: 

These  oxen  are  to  be  iniporte^l  to  replace  a  part  of  the  number  left  on  the  Santa 
Lucia  plantution  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  war,  in  18i)5,  which  latter  were 
taken  or  driven  off  by  either  the  Spanish  or  Cuban  forces,  so  that  now  only  4  remaiu 
on  the  place. 

As  I  am  again  starting  work  on  the  plantation,  I  address  you  to  ask  if  the  Unitefl 
States  Government  will  not  waive  the  tariff  (#8  per  head)  on  these  oxen,  especially 
as  my  loss  of  the  original  ones  has  I>een  great,  as  the  oxen  imiiorted  are  not  to  be 
sold,  and  as  they  are  absolutely  ne<!C8sary  to  sUirt  work  on  the  fields.  I  employ 
about  2,000  people  when  working  full  capacity.  The  families  of  these  are  dependent 
on  the  plantation  for  a  living.  At  present  mo*!»t  of  tliem  are  dependent  on  charity  or 
are  public  charge. 

Alter  the  previous  war  (1S68  to  1K78)  we  were  allowed  to  import  free  of  dutj'  f<»r 
five  years  all  machinery  and  material  necessary  to  put  jdan  tat  ions  in  their  former 
condition. 

The  Htate  of  affairs  now  is  the  same  iis  then.  With  the  object  of  reviving  the 
industries  here  us  speedily  as  p(»s.sible  and  with  little  bnnlen  to  the  people,  1  con- 
sider that  it  would  Xto  fair  and  reasonable  to  admit  tree  (»f  <luty  the  oxen  referriMl  to. 

If  necessary.  I  am  willing  to  make  alliilavit  to  the  effect  tliat  these  oxen  are  to  bo 
used  in  work  on  my  fdantation  and  are  not  for  Hale  a  fid  jtrolit. 

As  I  would  like  to  have  the  oxen  here  by  November  1,  IXHiX^  1  would  esteem  it  a 
great  favor  if  you  will  give  this  your  early  consideration,  so  that  I  may  have  an 
answer  in  time  to  act  according  to  your  advice. 

In  order  to  save  time,  if  possible,  I  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Secretary 
Alger. 

I  will  be  thankful  to  you  for  indorsing  it,  if  yon  should  iind  my  petition  reasonable. 
I  remain,  sir,  yours,  sincerely, 

Alberto  Sancukz. 


Statement  of  Jose  Porrua. 

CiENFUEGOS,  September  19,  1898. 

I  had  1,500  head  of  cattle  and  300  pigs,  which  were  destroyed.  There 
are  no  cattle  left  in  the  ]>rovince,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
all  possible  to  secure  the  free  imi)ortation  of  cattle  in  the  province. 
There  v*rere  2K),000  cattle  in  the  province,  of  which  only  1,000  are  left; 
and  fully  85  per  cent  of  all  stock  ha.s  been  destroyed.  Lack  of  oxen 
for  working  carts  will  be  a  great  hindrance  to  the  sugar  crop,  and  it  is 
very  important  to  get  these  in  at  once.  Under  the  autonomist  govern- 
ment cattle  were  free,  and  no  one  can  understand  what  objection  there 
was  to  this. 
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San  Antonio,  Tex.,  October  llj  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner j  etc. 

Dear  ISir:  Noting  in  the  newspapers  yoar  return  from  Gaba  some 
time  ago,  and  being  aware  of  your  mission  there,  same  having  been 
watched  with  much  interest,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  at  some 
length  on  the  subject  of  tiirill' on  live  stock  importations  into  the  island 
of  Cuba.  I  am  largely  identitied  with  the  live  stock  interests  of  this 
country,  and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Live  Stock  Association 
of  this  State,  an  organization  that  represents  millions  of  dollars  invested 
in  live  stock,  hence,  the  subject  on  which  I  write  is  quite  familiar  to 
me  and  very  near  my  heart. 

I  endeavored  to  secure  a  contract  to  furnish  General  ShafW^s  army 
with  beef  by  shipping  same  on  the  hoof  to  Cuba  and  killing  it  for  the 
army  as  needed.  The  Commissary  General,  Eagan,  threw  all  such  bids 
out,  and  mine  went  to  the  wastebasket  with  the  rest.  The  contract 
was  awarded  to  Swift  &  Co.  I  immediately  sent  an  agent  to  Santiago 
de  Cuba  to  prepare  to  dispose  of  several  cargoes  of  beef  on  hoof.  After 
reaching  there,  he  reported  to  me  that  Swift  was  furnishing  dressed 
beef  to  the  public  at  a  rate  I  could  not  compete  with,  because  I  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  higher  duties,  while  Swift  &  Co.  paid  no  duties, 
the  cargo  of  dressed  beef  being  admitted  free  to  the  army  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  sold  to  the  public.  This  is  the  report  verbatim  made  by 
my  agent. 

I  recite  this  instance  and  respectfully  request  that  you  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  authorities  to  see  that  they  may  not  allow  a  similar 
occurrence  at  Havana  when  our  army  is  in  control  there. 

I  landed  the  first  cargo  of  live  stock  in  Havana  after  the  blockade 
was  raised,  about  August  21,  consisting  of  goats  and  cattle.  The  goats 
I  had  to  return  to  the  United  States  because  the  excessive  duties  were 
higher  than  they  were  selling  for  on  that  jnarket. 

I  am  loading  at  Galveston  for  Havana  about  one  vessel  a  week. 

To  be  more  brief,  I  am  putting  about  3,000  cattle  a  month  on  the 
Havana  market,  and  pay  to  the  Spanish  Government  authorities  the 
high  duty  they  impose,  and  up  to  this  writing  I  have  done  well,  but  I  see 
no  alternative  but  to  discontinue  my  shipments  unless  live  stock  from 
the  United  States  are  favored,  as  against  Mexico  and  South  America,  in 
the  way  of  duty. 

If  you  can  get  a  concession  of  duties  in  our  favor  that  will  enable  us 
to  compete  with,  or  take  the  market  from  Mexico  and  South  American 
dealers,  you  will  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  live-stock  industry  in 
this  country,  and  in  time  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Cubans. 

The  live  stock  in  the  United  States  is  far  superior  in  quality  to  that 
of  these  countries  south  of  us.  Now,  then,  if  we  Americans  are  pro- 
tected in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  stock  the  island  of  Cuba  with 
all  classes  of  live  stock  from  our  magnificently  bred  herds  ranging  south 
of  our  United  States  quarantine  line  (in  which  district  our  immune  cat- 
tle are  raised),  it  will  furnish  the  United  States  a  profitable  market,  at 
the  same  time  stock  the  island  with  a  class  of  stock  that  we  will  be 
proud  of  in  the  future.  The  same  rule  will  apply  to  other  live  stock  as 
well  as  cattle.  While  on  the  other  hand,  if  Mexico  and  South  America 
enter  the  Cuban  portB  and  pay  the  same  duty  as  we  do,  inferior  stock 
will  soon  overrun  the  island  and  we  will  never  have  the  energy  and 
enterprise  to  breed  them  up.  A  point  of  view  is  Mexico;  they  are  infe- 
rior in  every  way  to  our  stock,  and  the  same  marked  difference  is  in 
horses  and  cattle.    If  the  United  States  wants  to  confer  a  lasting  fovor 

2U^ 
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on  Cuba,  one  to  be  enjoyed  by  future  generations,  leave  the  Spanish 
doty  in  vogue  as  against  all  countries  except  ours,  and  we  will  do  the 
rest.  You  ne«^  not  fear  any  extortion  on  our  part,  as  comi)etitioii  will 
be  sharp  and  prices  kept  within  reason. 

I  notice  in  a  later  telegnini,  the  President  has  issued  an  exccntive 
order  amending  the  Cuban  tariff'  so  as  to  admit  into  all  ]>ortB  in  posses- 
sion of  the  United  Stat^^s  duty  free.  I  presume  this  was  done  imrtly 
through  your  recommendation. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  L  T.  Pbtos. 


Testimony  of  J.  T.  Pryo^-^  San  Antonio j  Tex.,  talcen  at  New  Torkj  Novem- 
ber 8,  1898. 

I  herewith  submit  my  views  and  such  information  as  I  am  able  to 
secure  as  regards  the  live-stock  industry  at  the  present  time  on  the 
island  of  Cuba;  also  the  future  of  the  same. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  any  part  of  this  letter  in  your  forthcoming 
re}K)rt  you  deem  worthy  of  the  same. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  Cuba  needs  and  can  take  care  of  over  a 
million  and  a  half  head  of  live  stock  at  this  time,  principally  cattle. 
Is  it  to  her  interest  to  buy  this  live  stock  from  the  (Jnit^  States,  or 
from  Mexico  and  South  and  Central  American  countries?  Yes.  From 
the  United  States  most  decidedly. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  which  admits  of  no  argument,  that  the  cattle 
of  Mexico  and  the  Central  and  South  American  States  are  of  a  very 
poor  and  inferior  grade.  They  are  no  more  to  be  classed  with  our 
quarantine  cattle  (which  are  the  only  immune  cattle  in  the  country 
and  consequently  the  only  ones  suitable  for  this  trade)  than  is  the 
long-horn  that  roomed  the  Texas  prairies  thirty  years  ago  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  best  thoroughbred  natives  to  l>e  found  in  our  pastures 
today.  If  these  islands  are  to  be  flooded  with  this  common  stock  it 
simply  means  putting  them  back  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  prog 
ress  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  an  axiom  that  the  intelligence  and 
thrift  of  the  people  are  to  be  measured  by  the  quality  of  their  live  stock. 
It  would  be  conferring  a  lasting  benefit  upon  Cuba  and  Porto  Bioo,  and 
one  which  future  generations  in  these  islands  would  duly  appreciate,  to 
see  to  it  that  when  they  are  restocked  the  poor  stuff"  of  Mexico  and 
CcTitral  America  is  excluded.  What  our  live-stock  interests  should  ask 
for  is  freedom  from  duty  on  importations  from  this  country  and  the 
retention  of  the  old  Spanish  tariff  against  other  countries.  This  would 
insure  that  the  livestock  interests  of  those  islands  would  be  reestab- 
lished on  the  same  high  platie  as  our  own,  and  the  active  competition 
for  that  trade  that  would  spring  up  among  the  stock  interests  of  this 
country  would  be  ample  assurance  that  the  Cuban  markets  would  be 
supplied  on  a  fair  and  equitable  msirgin  of  profit. 

The  Cubans  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  admit  free  of  duty  the 
common  scrub  cattle  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Through  the 
devastations  of  the  Spanish  army  there  are  no  cattle  left  in  Cuba  worth 
considering,  and  the  whole  island  will  have  to  be  restocked.  The  wise 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  get  good  blood  at  the  start,  for  in  raising  cattle 
there  is  nothing  like  commencing  proj;)erly.  If  Cubans  start  with  the 
breedless  scrub  of  the  South  American  countries,  they  will  have  a  class 
of  cattle  such  as  Mexico  has,  that  is  practically  worthless.  The  stamp 
of  American  progress,  however,  will  soon  be  in  evidence  in  this  new 
republic,  and  there  will  be  improvement  in  the  live  stock  line  as  well 
as  in  other  lines  of  business,  provided  the  tariff  is  so  adjusted  in  favor 
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of  the  United  States  as  to  give  us  sofficieut  advantage  over  those 
coantries  that  we  may  be  able  to  stock  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  from 
our  well-graded  htirds.  I  can  not  recall  to  mind  any  article  of  commerce 
with  which  Cuba  mast  and  will  be  sapplied  from  the  markets  of  the 
world  that  deserves  the  carefal  and  thoughtful  attention  that  live  stock 
does.  A  mistake  made  in  the  adjustment  of  the  duties  on  same  will  be 
irreparable,  even  after  the  mistake  is  discovered.  Not  so  with  our 
products.  The  future,  in  a  large  measure,  of  those  countries  depends  on 
the  class  of  stock  they  will  produce.  If  stocked  from  our  well-bred 
herds  Cuba  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  exporting  cattle  to  European  coun- 
tries within  ten  years.  We  expect  to  export  largely  from  Galveston, 
Tex.  The  east  end  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  at  least  five  days  nearer 
Europe  than  Galveston.  If  we  allow  Mexico  and  South  American 
conn^es  to  take  this  trade  from  our  live-stock  producers  and  stock 
this  country,  we  inflict  an  everlasting  injury  on  those  x>eople.  From 
the  Mexican  breed  they  could  not  grade  up  cattle  in  twenty-five  years 
that  would  do  them  any  credit  in  any  European  market.  Mexico  and 
South  American  dealers  are  landing  on  the  island  of  Cuba  at  least 
30,000  to  40,000  cattle  per  month,  and  each  month  they  increase  their 
importation  the  full  amount  of  transportation  facilities,  while  the 
United  States  has  not  imi>orted  into  Cuba  exceeding  10,000  cattle  since 
the  blockade  was  raised.    Note  this  difference. 

Our  breeders  are  awaiting  and  confidently  expecting  an  adjustment 
of  duties  that  will  put  us  on  equal  footing  at  least  with  those  countries, 
quality  of  stock  considered. 

If  President  McKinley  would  so  modify  his  executive  order  wherein 
he  admits  cattle  for  work  pur|>oses  and  breeding  purposes  free  of  duty, 
to  read  so  as  to  admit  such  cattle  only  from  the  United  States  free  of 
duty,  it  will  enable  us  to  place  a  large  number  of  cattle  on  the  island  of 
Cuba  between  now  and  the  time  Congress  would  take  some  action  in 
the  matter. 

The  important  and  most  essential  point,  and  the  one  which  I  hope  and 
have  tried  to  make  clear  to  your  mind,  is  while  we,  of  course,  derive  a 
benefit  from  stocking  the  island  of  Cuba  with  cattle  from  our  ranges, 
we  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  island.  We 
advance  them  in  their  live-stock  interests  fully  twenty-five  years  ahead 
of  ti^eir  neighbors — Mexico  and  South  America — and  with  the  new 
American  energy  that  will  be  infused  in  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
she  will  hold  her  own  and  at  least  will  not  allow  their  cattle  to  deteri- 
orate  in  qnality. 


New  Yobk,  October  13j  1898. 

Hon.  BOBEBT  P.  POBTBR,  Special  Commissionery  etc. 

Dear  Sib:  I  inclose  a  translation  of  a  letter  I  asked  Mr.  Andres 
Vidal,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  A.  Vidal  &  Bro.,  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
to  write  me  concerning  an  importation  of  cattle  he  made  in  Santiago. 
Mr.  Vidal  suggests  that  special  arrangements  be  made  for  immediate 
discharge  of  live  animals. 

lam,  respectfully^  H.  H.  Pike, 


[ZnolMoie.] 

New  \ork,  October  10,  1898. 
HsNRT  H.  Pun,  Esq.,  City. 

Dbar  Sir:  Ab  you  are  aware,  I  have  been  in  this  city  for  the  past  few  days,  hav- 
ing returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe.  I  am  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  and  before  leaving  New  York  I  beg  to  ask  you  a  favor — that  is,  that  yoa 
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ase  7onr  inflnence,  if  poesible,  with  the  Amerioftn  GoTemment  in  order  to  niAke 
eeeential  modification  in  the  tariff,  which  han  been  isNued  for  the  Cnban  porta  now 
occupied  by  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  item  cattle. 

It  happens  that  the  cattle  imported  in  Cuba  are  miy in^;  a  duty  of  $S,  $7,  and  $8  por 
heady  according  to  the  kind  and  age  of  the  cattle,  which  diity  Im  too  biij^h  if  cme 
takes  into  consideration  the  pressing  want  of  food  in  that  country,  wbieh  neeila 
to-day  more  than  ever  every  facility,  particularly  as  concerns  the  importaiion  of 
cattle,  as  it  has  totally  exhausted  the  cattle  which  existed  when  the  recent  war 
began. 

I  believe,  as  well  as  everyone  else  who  Is  observing  the  new  state  of  Affairs  and 
who  favors  the  welfare  of  the  island,  that  your  Government  should  at  onee  abolish 
the  duty  on  all  kinds  of  cattle  imported  into  the  ports  occupied  by  the  United  SUitea, 
and  in  this  way  facilitate  the  people  in  the  consumption  of  beef,  of  which  that 
island  is  in  so  great  a  need. 

Furthermore,  the  importers  would  e^joy  a  great  advantage,  i.  e.,  the  fiMilHy  to 
discharge  the  cattle  at  any  of  the  said  ports  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  eargo, 
an  advantage  which  is  unknown  at  present,  as  the  formalities  at  the  custom-booae 
require  some  time  for  doing  so,  and  tuis  delay  is  always  detrimental  to  the  intereata 
of  the  importer,  owing  to  the  hot  weather  prevailing  all  tbe  time  in  Cuba. 

You  will  remember,  when  stopping  at  Santiago,  that  Mr.  Kabaza  arrived  there  in 
the  steamer  Bergem  with  a  cargo  or  250  head  of  cattle  from  Jamaica.  Aa  the  stenmer 
arrived  at  sundown  she  could  not  begin  the  discharge  until  the  next  day,  aa  tiie  for- 
malities at  the  custom-house  had  to  be  fulHUed,  an<l  the  result  of  the  delay  waa  that, 
when  the  steamer  entered  the  port,  6  head  were  dead .  Tbe  next  day,  alter  oompletinK 
the  discharge,  19  head  were  found  to  be  dead.  This  mortality,  undoubtedly,  was 
eaused  by  the  exeesaive  heat,  which,  as  already  said,  prevails  all  the  time  in  Cnba. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  yon  will  do  your  best  in  order  to  secure  the  above-named 
facilities;  and  hoping  to  hear  Arom  yon  on  the  subject  very  soon,  I  remain,  dear  air, 
YourSy  respecttully, 

AXDRBS  YlDAIi. 


ELayana. 

Hon.  BOBEBT  P,  POBTEBy  Special  Canimissioner^  etc 

DeabSib:  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  about  the  cattle  bnsinessof 
the  island  of  Cnba,  will  say  that  it  is  an  imi>ortant  qnestion  to  settle 
for  the  future,  as  the  island  must  be  restocked.  During  a  period  of 
three  mouths  prior  to  the  war,  70,000  to  80.<KK)  head  were  importe<1, 
roost  of  them  for  slaughtering  purposes,  and  being  mostly  im|K>rte<l 
from  South  American  republics,  I  have  no  doubt  100,000  head  will  be 
imported  during  the  same  length  of  time  after  the  iK)rts  of  Cuba  are 
opened. 

My  idea  is  that  cattle  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  island  of  Cuba 
free  of  duty,  say  for  a  i>eriod  of  three  or  four  months  after  peace  is 
signed,  as  you  know  the  suffering  there  is  among  the  iM)or  class.  In 
this  case  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  American  cattle  should  obtain 
the  beuetit  of  going  in  free  of  duty  for  the  time  expressed,  as  that  would 
greatly  help  this  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  present  duty  on 
cattle  is  $6,  $7,  and  $8,  according  to  their  class,  and  ihat  American 
cattle  is  about  $8  dearer  than  South  American  ones,  taking  the  duty 
off  on  the  American  cattle  would  give  your  people  a  chance  to  compete 
with  the  other  ones. 

Just  before  this  war  was  declared  the  Spanish  Government  abolished 
the  duty  for  three  months,  and  for  another  period  of  time  it  paid  50  per 
cent  of  the  former  duty;  this  was  a  great  help  to  the  people,  as  meat 
was  scarce  then. 

The  allowing  of  free  importation  of  cattle  on  the  island  is  a  very 
important  question,  more  from  the  standpoint  of  humanity  than  any- 
thing else,  as  from  advices  recently  receive<l  I  see  that  there  is  great 
suffering  among  the  i)Oor  for  the  want  of  this  article. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  after  the  three  months  of  free  importation 
have  expired,  and  aU  cattle  allowed  to  go  in  under  the  same  duty,  there 
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is  a  chance  to  protect  American  ships  by  saying  foreign  goods  or 
cattle,  etc.,  shipped  on  American  bottoms  have  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent 
of  the  duty.  This  will  help  to  enlarge  American- shipping  business 
considerably.  The  same  proposition  may  be  adopted  on  goods  shipped 
irom  the  island  to  the  United  States.  This  is  also  important,  as  sugar 
and  tobacco,  which  are  important  products  of  the  island,  are  mostly 
shipped  here,  and  if  the  preference  is  given  to  American  ships,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they  will  obtain  the  business.  This  will  also  help 
the  shipbuilding  industry  of  this  country. 

For  your  guidance  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  firm  in  Havana 
which  has  purchased  30,000  head  of  cattle  in  South  America,  and 
another  15,000  in  Mexico. 

The  main  point  is  to  allow  cattle  and  provisions  to  go  in  free  of  duty 
for  some  time,  so  as  to  help  the  suffering  people  of  the  island,  and  as 
this  country  has  gone  to  war  more  on  a  humanitarian  standpoint  than 
anything  else,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  agree  to  this,  more  so  as 
they  are  now  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  island. 

If  there  is  anything  else  in  which  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  please 
do  not  vacillate  in  occupying  me.    Meanwhile  believe  me, 
Tours,  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Merry, 
Representing  J.  F.  Bemdes  dt  Oo^  Hana/na. 


Class  XL— Instruments,  Machinery,  and  Apparatus  Employed 
IN  Agriculture  Industry  and  Locomotion. 

Nev^t  York,  September  17, 1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner j  etc. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  aekuowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  14th 
instant,  also  of  the  custom  house  tarifi'  and  regulations  booklet  which 
we  found  inclosed  in  same  envelope. 

After  a  brief  perusal  of  this  tarifi',  it  seems  that  the  duties  on  machin- 
ery are  rather  high.  However,  at  this  early  date,  not  knowing  yet  how 
other  financial  questions  will  be  settled,  and  what  will  be  the  political 
situation  of  Cuba  in  the  near  future,  we  find  it  rather  difiicult  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  convenience  respecting  the  rate  of  said  tariff. 
We  remain^  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

Krajewski,  Pesant  &  Go. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  19, 1898. 
Hon.  Bobert  P.  Porter,  Special  Cammissioner,  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  14th  instant  was  duly  received. 

Naturally  we  could  have  no  information  upon  any  line  of  manufac- 
ture other  than  that  in  which  we  are  engaged,  namely,  machine  tools, 
steam  hammers,  and  hydraulic  riveters.  We  presume  that  these  would 
be  included  under  item  250  in  the  tariff  schedule. 

Assuming  that  the  tariff  is  especially  intended  for  revenue,  it  would 
seem  to  us  that  the  rate  established  is  a  reasonable  one.  We  can  not 
understand,  however,  why  the  duty  on  a  locomotive,  or  a  boiler,  or  a 
marine  engine  should  be  so  much  higher  than  on  the  articles  of  our 
mannfiictare.    Probably  there  is  good  reason  for  the  disorimination,  as 
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undoubtedly  the  subject  has  had  the  most  careful  attention  ftom  thi 
who  have  established  the  rates. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Bement,  Milks  &  Oou 


STEAM  MOTORS. 

Erie,  Pa.,  September  19, 1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Comminsionerj  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  no  ^^expert  knowledge"  in  the  matter  under 
consideration. 

We  note,  however,  nnless  steam  motors  cover  same,  that  there  was 
no  reference  to  stationary  or  portable  engines  or  boilers  in  the  schedule. 
We  infer  that  the  schedule  is  to  cover  importation  from  other  countries 
than  our  own.  Our  idea  wonld  be  to  give  goods  from  the  United  States 
as  nt*arly  free  entry  as  possible  and  trust  to  the  war  taxes  for  the  reim- 
bursement.  So  long  as  the  American  business  men,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers  are  lairing  almost  the  entire  |H>rtion  of  same,  we  think 
it  would  be  perfectly  equitable  and  are  confident  that  most  manufac- 
turers at  least  would  prefer  this  method. 
Very  truly. 

Bay  State  Iron  Works. 


BEWINO  MACHINES. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  October  8, 1898. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  ComminHioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  est^^emed  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo,  would 
say  that  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  use  handled  by  the  firm  that  1 
was  connected  with,  and  one  of  its  founders  in  llayuna,  Cuba,  was 
sewing  machines.  The  copy  of  customs  taritt*  you  sent  I  have  exam- 
ined. It  seems  to  nie  you  have  copied  the  new  tariff  (Cuban)  now  in 
force,  which  has  had  some  alterations,  but  the  sewing  machines  you 
have  left  the  same  as  in  New  Cuban  Annual,  viz,  ?4  per  100  kilos.  Now, 
as  the  sewing  machine  is  a  brciid winner  for  the  poor,  I  would  suggest  the 
duty  levied  be  from  41  to  $l.r>()  per  KM)  kilos.  I  also  call  your  atten- 
tion to  gnrnp  1,  wood,  No.  180,  which  levies  il  per  cubic  meter  duty. 
This  is  extraordinarily  high.  Many  homes  and  huts  have  been  destroyeid 
and  must  be  rebuilt,  and  think  it  would  be  sudicient  revenue  if  10  per 
cent  was  collecU^d  over  the  original  cost  of  wood. 
Yours,  very  truiy, 

H.  O.  HiNSE. 


PLOWS  AND  AGRICT7LTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  September  20^  1898. 

Hon.  BoBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  valued  inquiry  of  the  14th  instant,  our 
opinion  is  that  so  long  as  duties  are  imposed  in  Cuba  on  imports  from 
the  United  States  they  could  l)e  no  higher,  in  our  line  (plows  and  agri- 
cultural  implements),  than  at  preseut|  and  that  they  should  be  put  on 
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the  free  list  from  the  United  States  only,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
favor  handling  the  Cuban  tariff  rigidly  and  exclusively  in  the  interests 
of  the  productions  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  legislate  and  work  for 
American  labor  and  American  capital  and  seek  to  exclude  as  far  as 
practicable  all  other  nations  from  the  trade  of  Cuba,  by  discriminating 
duties  and  every  other  feasible  way.  We  ought  to  have  free  trade  with 
Cuba,  and  all  other  nations  ought  to  be  kept  out  by  a  prohibitory  tariff. 
We  have  driven  Spain  from  the  West  Indies  at  great  cost.  Let  our 
every  move  there  be  to  foster  the  trade  and  other  interests  of  these 
United  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  Spain  particularly  and  all  other 
nations  in  general.  If  we  do  not  stand  ap  for  Uncle  Sam,  no  other 
nation  wiU. 

We  remain,  yours,  truly, 

B.  F.  AvBBY  &  Sons, 

G.  F.  HuHLEBN,  General  Manager. 


WEIGHING  MACHINES. 

Nev^t  York,  September  24^  1898. 

Hon.  BOBEBT  P.  PoBTEB,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Deab  Sib:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th.  For  many  years  we 
have  been  in  close  business  relations  both  with  the  planters  and  the 
general  commercial  interests  of  these  countries,  and  therefore  our 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  may  be  considered  of  some  value.  We 
take  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request  which  yon  make,  and  beg 
to  inclose  to  you  herewith  a  brief  statement  of  the  case,  together  with 
a  recommendation  for  a  revision  of  tariff  in  resx)ect  to  weighing 
machines.  Should  you  desire  any  further  information  on  the  subject 
which  we  can  furnish^  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 
Yours  truly. 

The  Faibbanks  Co., 
By  J.  J.  Howell,  Treasurer. 


[Inolosnre.] 

Memorandum  respecting  the  tariff  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  as  applied  to 

weighing  ma^chines. 

Clans  XI,  groap  2,  paragraph  238.  Noted  for  duty  at  1.60  pesos  per  100  kilos,  gross 
weight. 

A  modification  of  this  appears  on  page  47  in  note  of  reference  to 
parngraph  239,  in  respect  to  "Weighing  machines  (platforms)  for  weigh- 
ing sugar  cane,"  by  which  the  duty  on  such  machines  is  rated  at  0.50 
pesos  per  100  kilos,  gross  weight. 

The  packing  cases  in  which  the  great  majority  of  weighing  machines 
are  shipped,  comi)rising  the  various  types  of  weighmasters,  beams, 
]K>rtiib1e  phitforms,  and  counter  machines,  employed  in  general  com- 
mercial affairs,  are,  of  necessity,  heavy  to  properly  protect  the  machines 
against  damage. 

The  percentage  of  weight  of  package  to  the  net  weight  of  such 
machines  is  very  large. 
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Below  is  a  table  giving  uet  and  gross  weights,  etc., of  a  variety  of 
eighiiig  machines  applicable  to  the  Cuban  trade: 

Wdgkiny  mackinef  emploffrd  in  general  commercial  ^fmir$» 
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The  last  two  lines  of  the  table  describe  tyjxes  of  scales  used  on  sngsir 
plantations  for  weighing  cane,  while  in  transit  from  Held  to  sngarhouse, 
either  on  carts  or  cars.  It  will  be  seen  the  )>ercentage  of  weight  of 
package  to  net  weight  of  machine  is  small  when  compared  with 
machines  of  other  types,  while  for  plantation  use  the  rate  of  dnty  is 
only  0.50  peso  i)er  UH)  kilos  gross  weight. 

The  discrimination  against  other  types  described  in  the  table,  which 
pay  a  duty  of  1.00  pesos  ])er  100  kilos  gross  weight,  appears  to  be  most 
burdensome  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  comparative  money 
value. 

In  view  of  the  facts,  we  earnestly  recommend  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
in  respect  to  Class  XI,  group  2,  paragraph  2.*i8,  to  the  extent  that  the 
rate  of  duty  on  weighing  machines  of  all  (*lasses  shall  be  0.50  i)eso  per 
100  kilos  gross  weight.  Such  a  revision  will  still  grant  a  decided 
preference  to  tbe  planter. 

The  discrimination  of  the  present  tarif)'  has  operated  to  introduce 
into  the  general  commercial  business  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  large 
numbers  of  very  low-grade  weighing  iiia<*hines  for  general  use  among 
the  people,  which  do  not  possess  the  necessary  accuracy  to  protect  the 
people  against  **  unjust  weights." 

A  revision  of  the  tariff  as  above  suggested  would  tend  to  improve 
such  conditions. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  and  afford  the  i)eople  proper  protection 
it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a  bureau  of  inspection  and  sealing  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  all  weighing  machines  in  public  use. 

The  Fairbanks  Co., 
By  J.  J.  IlowELL,  Treasurer. 
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MACHETES,  HOES,  ETC. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  27^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  C&mmisHonerj  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  yoar  esteemed  favor  of  September  14,  with 
copy  of  customs  tariff  for  Oaba,  for  which  we  thank  you. 

Our  trade  in  Cuba  for  years  has  been  of  large  dimensions,  and  there- 
fore the  proposed  tariff  is  of  great  interest 

We  manufacture  a  special  line  of  Spanish  goods  for  this  market,  and 
under  Spanish  rule  it  was  of  advantage  to  the  Spanish  officials  to  make 
the  custom  classification  in  doubt. 

Under  date  of  July  18,  1893,  the  Department  of  State,  through  the 
late  Hon.  W.  Q.  Gresham,  advised  us  tiiat  Spain  had  agreed  that  our 
goods,  being  special  tools  for  agricultural  purposes,  were  entitled  to 
entrance  under  the  class  to  which  they  properly  belonged. 

Machetes,  cane  knives,  etc.,  etc.,  for  agricultural  puri)oses  were 
specified  by  Department  of  State  as  being  for  agriculture  only;  and 
the  Department  of  State  further  advised  us  that  ^'  the  possible  use  of 
an  agricultural  implement  for  other  purposes  does  not  change  the  object 
for  which  it  was  designed,  nor  deprive  it  of  the  benefit  of  the  class  to 
which  it  properly  belongs." 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  donbt  regarding  many  of  our  goods, 
we  would  esteem  it  a  special  favor  if  you  could  allow  us  an  interview, 
either  in  Washington  or  New  York  (should  you  visit  this  city). 

Trusting  we  may  be  favored  with  your  reply, 
We  remain,  yours,  most  respectfiilly, 

Collins  &  Co. 


New  York,  October  i8, 1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Cammissionerj  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  interview  in  relation  to 
the  proper  classification  of  many  special  tools  made  by  us  for  the  Cuban 
and  Porto  Bican  trade.  As  you  suggested,  we  have  sent  you  by  regis- 
tered mail  a  copy  of  our  Spanish  catalogue,  and  we  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  many  forms  of  special  tools  therein  shown. 

You  advised  us  that  the  President  has  made  small  agricultural  imple- 
ments free,  also  plows.  We  fear  that  unless  tools  and  implements  are 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  new  tariff  that  there  will  be  great  danger  of 
confusion,  as  the  class  of  agricultural  implements  is  so  large,  at  times 
the  same  tool  being  used  and  also  greatly  for  agriculture. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  mighty  task  you  have  before  you,  and  would 
suggest  that  along  with  plows  the  following  strictly  agricultural  imple- 
ments be  mentioned  in  your  tariff,  namely:  Shovels,  picks,  hoes,  axes, 
machetes  for  cane  and  clearing  and  cutting  brush,  hatchets,  adzes. 

For  many  years  we  have  ha^  business  in  Cuba  of  great  importance, 
and  under  the  reciprocity  arrangement  with  Spain  all  above  goods  were 
mentioned  by  our  Government  as  being  agricultural  tools,  and  so  under 
the  most  favorable  duty  and  free. 

We  explained  to  you  the  use  of  the  machete  in  Cuba.  This  tool  is  in 
every  way  strictly  an  agricultural  tool,  being  used  by  some  for  weeding 
where  we  would  use  a  hoe.  Also,  the  machete  is  the  most  important 
tool  among  the  sugar  and  tobacco  growers.  At  first  used  to  clear  up 
the  ground,  to  keep  it  clear  of  underbrush,  and  last  to  cut  the  crop 
when  ready. 
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In  Cuba  machetes  are  always  known  ns  ap-icnltaral  tools,  bat  in 
order  to  avoid  any  trouble  in  any  [K)rt  of  the  inland  (as  we  assume  the 
costomhouse  will  be  under  United  Sbites  officials  to  whom,  perhi^M, 
the  machete  is  unknown),  we  most  respectfully  request  that  machetes 
may  be  specified  as  being  free. 

For  many  years  we  have  had  trouble  in  Cuba  regarding  the  proper 
classification  of  these  tools. 

The  State  Department,  under  the  late  Hon.  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  car- 
ried the  matter  through  in  our  behalf,  so  under  the  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment machetes  were  Emitted  free  of  duty. 

As  the  machete  is  one  of  the  most  imiK>rtant  parts  of  oar  trade  in 
Cuba,  we  have  gone  into  the  machete  question  quite  largely  and  fall^, 
and  we  beg  to  annex  copy  of  letters  from  the  State  Department,  wherein 
you  will  note  they  staite  that  machetes  should  be  ftee  under  the  reci- 
procity treaty,  and  at  the  demand  of  the  State  Department  thegr  were 
made  free  by  Spain. 

The  inclosures  mentioned  in  these  copies  of  letters  go  into  the  mat- 
ter very  fully,  so  we  only  pick  out  two  short  letters,  which  show  tiie 
State  Department's  opinion. 

We  hoi)e  under  the  United  States  tariff  we  shall  have  the  same 
benefit  as  before,  of  having  this  tool  free,  which  is  so  greatJy  used  for 
Cuban  agriculture,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  discussion  we  tmst  yon 
will  see  your  way  to  so  mention  machetes  in  your  tariff. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  if  you  find  all  in  order,  and  thanking 
you  for  your  interview  and  your  kind  interest  in  this  matter. 
We  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Collins  &  Co. 


[Indocnre  No.  1.] 

State  Department,  WiMhington,  July  18, 189S. 
Messrs.  Collins  A.  Co,, 

21S  Water  itreet,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Grntlkmen  :  Referring  to  your  lett«>r  of  the  20th  of  March  lant,  in  relation  to  the 
action  of  the  Caban  ciiHtomsauthorities  in  ezactiii><:  duties  on  "machetes  for  af^cul- 
tnral  purposes"  imported  into  Cuba,  in  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  reciprocity 
arrangement  with  Spain  for  that  island,  I  liave  to  apprise  you  of  the  receipt  of  a 
dispatch  from  the  United  States  cliargd  d'affaires  ad  interim  at  Madrid,  numbered 
11,  of  the  27th  ultimo,  transmitting  copies  of  the  notes  addresse<l  by  the  legation 
upon  the  subject  to  the  Spanish  minister  of  state,  and  of  Mr.  Moret's  reply. 

Copies  of  these  notee  are  inclosed  for  your  information. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Q.  Qresham. 


(IiusUMnre  No.  1.] 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  Kovewiber  SO,  189S, 
Messrs.  Collins  &,  Co., 

glS  Water  street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlrmrn  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  I  have  to  inform  yon  that 
by  an  error  the  Spanish  Government  publiMhod  in  Cuba  for  the  use  of  the  customs 
officials  of  the  island  a  Spanish  translation  of  our  English  repertory,  instead  of  the 
original  Spanish  repertory  signe<l  here. 

In  this  original  Spanish  repertory  ''Machetes,  para  la  agricultura,  las  artee  y  ofi- 
cios  niecani cos"  are  specified,  but  are  omitted  from  the  repertory  in  use  in  Cuba. 
Almost  all  the  questions  that  have  arisen  under  the  reciprocity  arrangement  have 
resultcMl  from  the  use  in  Cuba  of  this  erroneous  and  im])erfect  translation,  and  this 
Qovemuient  has  been  endeavoring  for  some  time  to  secure  the  publication  in  Caba 
of  the  original  Spanish  text,  instead  of  the  inaccurate  translation  now  in  nae. 
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It  is  now  expected  that  this  publication  will  bo  effected  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
Departiueut  iv  of  the  opinion  that,  as  machetes  are  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  cor- 
rect repertory,  the  Cuban  officials  will  have  no  further  ground  for  levying  duty 
upon  these  articles  as  soon  as  the  present  repertory  is  superseded  by  the  new  publi- 
cation. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  F.  Uhl, 
Acting  Secretary, 


Santiago  de  Cuba,  December  6^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commijtsioner,  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Tbe  train  from  San  Lais  did  not  get  in  yesterday  morn- 
ing in  time  to  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  banding  you  my  letter  in  person, 
as  I  intended. 

Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  come  to  realize  tbe  necessity  of 
soliciting  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  tbe  United  States  as  tlie  only 
way  of  briugiug  prosperity  to  this  land,  which  depends  principally',  if 
not  entirely,  ni)on  the  better  disposal  of  its  agricultural  production  for 
its  subsistence,  and  as  a  measure  to  enable  the  sugar  plantations  that 
have  been  saved  from  the  consequences  of  the  late  war  to  resume  iictive 
work  and  make  the  coming  crop.  Permit  me  to  propose  the  following: 
The  reestablishment  of  an  article  of  former  tarifi's,  existing  from  I8G0  to 
1>93,  allowing  the  nearly  free  importation  of  all  materials  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  '^  from  the  carriage  of  the  cane  from  the  cane 
fields  to  the  final  discharge  of  the  sugar  into  the  bags,"  provided  the 
proprietors  of  the  plantation  should  prove  that  the  said  machinery, 
a])paratu8,  etc.,  were  to  be  so  employed ;  the  concession  of  a  reduction 
of  one-flfth  of  the  duties  on  Cuba  sugars  imported  into  tbe  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  reciprocity  clause  of  the  present  tariff, 
as  a  just  compensation  for  the  reductions  made  in  the  Cuba  tarifi'  on 
goods  which  necessarily  must  come  from  the  United  States,  will  help 
and  allow  the  Cuban  producers  to  keep  up  in  hopes  of  better  times,  if 
sugars  do  not  decline  from  their  present  value;  but  is  not  sufficient  to 
encourage  the  rebuilding  of  any  of  the  estates  partly  destroyed  during 
the  war,  and  much  less  to  encourage  the  erection  of  any  new  factories 
and  sugar  i)]antations. 

Mr.  Mason  had  the  kindness  of  showing  me  a  copy  of  his  report, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  note  confirms  what  I  said  to  you  in  regard  to 
all  the  points  relating  to  the  tariff. 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  voyage  home,  and,  with  best  regards, 
I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Santiago  Bussias. 


Havana,  Cuba. 
Hon.  BoBBRT  P.  Porter,  Special  Oammissionerj  etc. 

Sir:  During  your  stay  in  this  city  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
calling  upon  you  personally,  so  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  yon  the 
following  lines,  for  the  purx>ose  of  calling  your  attention  to  some  facts 
relating  to  machinery  and  machine-sho])  and  foundry  interests  in  the 
island  of  Cuba.  I  have  an  interest  in  the  best  equipped  foundry  and 
machine  shop  in  the  island,  and  have  also  done  considerable  business 
in  the  importation  of  machinery  plants  for  sugar  making.  I  mention 
these  fActs  so  that  you  can  see  that  I  have  some  motive  for  being 
infiained  upon  the  subjects  of  which  I  wish  to  write.    Besides  this,  the 
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character  of  my  basiness  has  taken  me  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
tbe  country,  and  therefore  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  Atudying  tbe 
needs  of  tlie  sugar  interests  generally.  The  imiierative  need  exinting 
of  giving  every  facility  to  the  sugar-estate  owners  to  rapidly  and  eoo- 
nomically  develop  the  greatest  resource  of  the  island,  so  wrecked  by  tbe 
war,  is  clesirly  evident  to  everyone.  To  attain  this  end  the  most  neet*8- 
sary  of  all  things  is  machinery;  not  alone  that  used  in  extracting  and 
converting  the  juice  of  the  cane,  but  also  that  employed  in  agriculture. 
Therefore  it  is  plain  that  all  such  complete  machinery  should  pass  tbe 
custom-houses  with  the  least  possible  duty,  or  entirely  free  of  duties. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  necessary  to  give  an  ample  protectiou 
to  the  machine  shops  and  foundries  of  the  country,  dedicated  prin- 
cipally to  repair  and  architectural  work.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that 
the  character  of  the  work  of  sugar  making  from  sugar  cane  is  very 
severe  upon  the  machinery  employed.  For  this  reason  the  item  of 
re)>airs  is  a  considerable  one,  as  also  that  of  losses  from  breakdowns 
and  their  consequent  delays.  Again,  as  you  know,  the  season  of  sugar 
nuiking  is  of  relatively  short  duration,  and  that  all  the  expense  of 
^^  taking  off  the  crop''  is  concentrated  into  that  short  period;  and  there- 
fore the  delay  in  repairing  a  breakdown  generally  amounts  to  much 
more  in  wages  and  time  lost  than  the  actual  cost  of  making  repair. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  clearly  to  the  interest  of  plantation  owners, 
and  the  island  generally,  that  well  equipped  machine  shops  and  foun- 
dries exist  in  the  principal  centers  of  communication  in  tbe  island,  so 
that  any  interruption  in  the  sugar  factory  due  to  failure  of  machinery 
may  be  cjuickly  and  well  repaired  or  replaced,  without  having  to  ^H*ros8 
the  seas."  No  doubt  the  majority  of  estate  owners  with  whom  you 
have  8i>oken  on  the  subject  of  machinery  have  overlooked  this  pbaf^e 
of  the  question  in  their  desire  to  get  everything  for  themselves.  It  ia 
my  honest  opinion  that  this  point  is  of  great  im)K)rtance  to  the  sugar- 
producing  interests.  Further,  as  machinery  is  such  a  very  principal 
factor  in  the  producing  of  sugar,  it  is  evidently  a  necessity  to  have  a 
corps  of  well-trained  mechani<*.s  to  handle  this  machinery  economically 
and  well.  To  obtain  the  skilled  mechanics,  then,  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  have  opportunities  for  learning  the  trade  thoroughly;  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  in  the  machine  shop.  Therefore  it  is  a  necessity 
to  have  well  equipped  home  shops.  These  can  only  be  secured  by  mak- 
ing it  profitable  for  a  machine  shop  foundry  owner  to  establish  an  effi- 
cient and  up  to  date  shop.  It  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account  that 
any  mechanical  industry  in  this  country  has  to  work  against  the  natural 
disadvantages  of  a  tropical  climate;  and  also  the  fact  that  these  indus- 
tries are  in  their  infancy,  and  would  consequently  be  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  competing  with  the  moilern  equipment  and  skilled  labor  of 
foreign  countries.  Basing  my  opinion  upon  the  foregoing  observations 
and  the  ])ractice  I  have  had  in  these  branches  of  trade,  I  would  suggest 
the  following  its  a  just  measure  and  one  calculated  to  benedt  the  own- 
ers of  sugar  factories  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  shops  (machine)  and 
foundries: 

First.  A  duty  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  machinery, 
or  machine  duplicate  parts,  intended  for  repair  work,  re-forming  of 
apparatus,  or  replacing  of  machinery  parts  (such  as  ^^  spares^),  and  not 
constituting  one  completed  machine  or  apparatus  in  themselves;  to 
be  included  in  this  list,  parts  used  for  railroads  in  car  building  and 
repairing,  excepting  wheels  and  axles  and  completed  wrought  framing 
for  same. 

Second,  A  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  ironwork^  cast  iron 
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or  wrought  iron,  and  "yellow  metal"  intended  for  architectural  or  orna- 
mental ]>nrpose8,  nnd  rough  castings  and  partially  machined  work  not 
coming  under  the  head  of  first  article. 

Ill  (»rder  to  favor  these  industries,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  no  one, 
sill  raw  material,  such  ns  pig  iron,  wrought,  plate,  angles,  and  bars,  and 
steel,  wrought  pipes,  bniss  pipes,  and  hardware  generally,  should  come 
ill  free  of  duty.    Coal  and  coke  should  also  be  free. 

Hoping  that  the  above  has  merited  your  attention,  and  thanking  yon 
for  any  that  you  may  give  it,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.L.VAN  DB  Watbb. 


Statement  of  E.  H.  Pearsonj  manager  of  the  Western  Railroad. 

Havana,  October  5, 1898. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  under  the  new  tariff  practically  the  same 
duties  and  charges  as  were  exacted  under  the  old  Spanish  tsiriff  are  now 
in  force,  and  the  only  reduction  will  be  the  20  per  cent  which  was  added 
during  the  war.  Against  this,  also,  we  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  duties  will  probably  have  to  be  paid  in  United  States 
currency,  which  means  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  so  that  we  are  in  no 
better  condition  under  the  new  tariff  than  under  the  old. 

The  duty  on  railway  material  is  very  excessive,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  samples: 

Per  ton. 

Item   33,  page  29.  Iron  and  steel  rails $8.50 

Item   36,pageS0.  Wheels  and  axles 12.00 

Item    39,page30.  Bridge  work 18.00 

I t4*m    44,  page  30.  Bolts,  nntH,  and  washers 10. 00 

Item    64,  page  32.  Copper,  articles  not  mentioned 200.00 

Item  244,  page  48.  Locomotives 45. 00 

Item  245,  page  48.  Turntables 15.00 

Item  255,  page  48.  Wagons 21.00 

A  good  locomotive  will  weigh  70  tons. 

Speaking  of  the  railways  as  an  industry,  they  have  suffered  fully  as 
much  as  the  plantations,  for  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  freight  due  to  the 
sto])ping  of  the  work  on  plantations  we  have  also  lost  ninterinl.  Such 
duties  as  those  now  in  force  make  people  think  twice  before  extending 
railroads.  If  the  duty  was  reduced,  we  would  probably  import  ready- 
made  carriages  from  the  States  instead  of  making  them  in  Cuba. 

Nearly  all  articles  for  railroad  use  could  not  be  exported  from  Spain, 
and  therefore  they  put  a  very  high  duty  on  them,  whether  shipped  from 
Spain  or  other  countries. 

During  the  war  we  had  nine  stations  burned  completely  as  well  as 
innumerable  bridges  and  culverts.  It  is  now  to  our  advantage  to 
replace  these  in  iron  if  We  could  get  them  in  at  a  lower  duty.  We  had 
two  complete  passenger  trains  burned  and  at  least  one- third  of  the 
wagon  stock  destroyed.  We  had  seven  or  eight  engines  blown  up,  all 
of  which  were  sold  for  scrap  to  get  rid  of  them.  If  the  duty  would 
permit,  we  would  import  from  the  United  States  into  Cuba  ready-made 
stations. 

The  duty  on  parts  of  locomotives,  etc.,  should  be  made  the  same  as 
when  the  entire  locomotive  is  shipped,  and  not  charged  with  a  separate 
duty. 

My  idea  is  that  the  railways  should  be  allowed  to  import  for  a  while 
fireei  in  order  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  the  roads  and  make  up  for  the 
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damaireH  clone  duriii<;  the  war.    If  this  is  not  done,  they  Bhoald  aJb  least 
1h'  shown  some  consideration. 

Hails,  locoiiiotives,  parts  of  locomotives,  iron  work  for  freight  car- 
riaf^es,  wliecls,  and  axles  have  been  iiniK)rted  from  the  United  SStates. 
With  a  decent  tariff  we  wouhl  bay  the  coaches  from  the  United  States. 
The  American  locomotives  are  betler  fitted  for  the  rough  road  beds  of 
Cnba  than  the  English  locomotives,  which  are  too  fin^  built  for  the 
Cuban  roads. 


New  Yobk,  October  25^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Pobteb,  Special  CommtMionerj  etc 

1>KAB  8iR:  I  agree  with  you  that  the  duty  on  machinery  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  be  in  its  nature  ad  valorem,  because  a  fixed  rate  per 
]N>und  would  bear  heavily  on  hirge  pieces,  such  as  sugar-mill  rolls,  and 
light  )>ieces  of  greater  value  per  pound  would  l»e  unduly  favored. 

Fnrther,  it  seems  to  me  that  machinery  sent  from  Cuba  to  this 
country  for  ro])airs  should  be  readmitte<l  to  the  island  l¥ee  of  duty. 

Just  now,  it  is  by  chance  that  I  have  here  five  sugar-mill  rolls,  Rent 
from  our  estate  in  Cuba  to  be  repaired,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  hard- 
ship if  they  were  charged  duty  in  Cuba  a  second  time. 
1  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

Osgood  Wjbubh. 

New  York,  October  13j  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commisnianerj  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  September  29,  dated  Havana,  is  at  hand. 

In  compliance  With  your  kind  invitation  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
any  desirable  changes  in  the  taritl'  covering  ports  in  Culm  in  i>0Hses- 
sion  of  tlie  United  States  that  may  occur  to  us,  we  would  (ronfine  our- 
selves t^)  the  following: 

rn<ler  the  heading  of  "  Mjuihinery,'-  on  pages  47  and  48,  we  believe  it 
will  be  most  desirable  that  even  the  small  duty  of  iK)  cents  i>er  lou 
kilos  on  machinery  and  apparatns  for  making  sugar  and  brandy  (article 
2:U>)  should  be  removeil,  so  that  such  msu'hinery  couhl  be  aclmitteil 
entirely  free  of  duty,  inclnding  all  the  other  apparatus  for  sugar  plan 
tations  inclnded  in  the  footnote  marked  with  a  dagger  on  page  47. 
We  would  also  go  further  and  recommend  that  other  machinery  than 
that  designed  for  sugar  plantations,  including  heaclings  240,241,  24^^ 
2U,  247,  and  2">(>,  sh<mld  be  put  on  the  free  list.  An  excellent  pre<?e- 
dent  for  this  iK>licy  can  be  found  in  the  Mexican  tariff  as  it  was  in  force 
during  the  years  when  the  industrial  development  of  that  country  was 
getting  under  way.  All  machinery  run  by  power  was  admitted  free  of 
duty  under  the  Mexican  tariff,  and  even  now  there  is  only  a  duty  of  I 
cent,  Mexican  silver,  or,  sa5%  less  than  one  half  cent  of  our  money,  duty 
per  kilo  on  all  power  machinery. 

If  not  desirable  to  put  on  the  Cuban  free  list  all  classes  of  machiner3' 
as  above  recommended,  we  would  suggest  that  at  least  all  jiower 
machinery  should  be  put  under  the  same  classiftcatiou  as  article  239, 
at  50  cents  per  l(K)  kilos. 

We  also  desire  to  mention  a  fiujt  that  may  have  already  been  brought 
to  your  attention,  namely,  the  hardship  to  which  the  importing  mer- 
chants in  Porto  Kico  are  at  present  subject  by  resison  of  the  full  tariflf, 
according  to  the  second  column,  heing  imposed  upon  all  importations 
in  Porto  Itico,  not  only  from  tliis  country,  but  Spain  and  all  other 
countries.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  i>revious  to  the  war,  while 
this  second  column  applied  to  the  United  States  and  other  favored 
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nations,  the  imports  from  Spain  were  only  subject  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
second  column  tariff.  The  result  is  that  the  tariff  now  is  well-ni^h  pro- 
hibitive, and  this  is  a  bad  thing,  not  only  for  Porto  Kico,  but  also,  we 
believe,  for  our  own  interests. 

We  have  spoken  with  prominent  merchants  in  Porto  Bico  and  corre- 
sponded with  them  on  this  subject,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  brought  to 
our  notice  by  them.  It  would  seem  a  fair  settlement  of  the  matter  pro- 
visionally if  duties  of,  say,  50  per  cent  of  those  charged  in  the  second 
column  should  be  assessed,  pending  such  arrangement  as  may  be  con- 
cluded in  the  future. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  at  the  outset  of  the  occupation  by  the 
United  States  of  Porto  Kico  business  should  be  confronted  with  such 
an  obstacle  as  the  present  heavy  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  imports. 
YourS|  truly, 

The  Seegeb  &  Guernsey  Go. 
G.  L.  Seegeb,  President 


New  York,  October  7, 1898. 
Hon.  BOBBBT  P.  Pobteb,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Deab  Sib:  I  have  your  valued  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  and  have 
carefully  looked  over  the  copy  of  customs  tariff  and  regulations  you  so 
kindly  sent  me. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  in  my  humble  opinion  the  rates  proposed  for 
my  line— machinery  and  railway  supplies  of  all  kinds — is  very  much 
too  high.  Of  course  I  would  not  suggest  what  they  should  be,  as  this 
deiH5nds  entirely  as  to  the  future  government  to  be  established  for  the 
island  of  Guba.  What  I  would  really  like  to  see  would  be  free  trade, 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 

Thanking  you,  Mr.  Gommissioner,  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  in 
addressing  me,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

B.  M.  Miles. 


Glass  XII.— Alimentaby  Substanoes. 

FLOUB. 

New  Yobk,  September  17j  1898. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Pobteb,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Deab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  communicatio  of  the  14th  instant,  we 
beg  to  say  that  we  are  only  interested  in  flour  for  export,  and  consider 
the  duty  of  $1.50  per  sack  of  200  pounds  in  Guba  on  this  proiluct 
beneficial  to  the  trade  and  low  enough  for  all  purposes.  It  will  give 
our  country  a  monopoly  of  this  article,  furnish  quite  an  income  for  the 
new  government  to  be  established,  and  make  attempts  at  smuggling  or 
evasion  of  duties  unprofitable  and  unlikely. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

John  Boyd,  Jr.,  &  Go. 

HAY  AND  OBAIN. 

New  Yobk,  September  19j  1898. 

Hon.  Bobebt  P.  Pobteb,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Deab  Sib  :  Yours  of  September  14,  relating  to  duties,  etc.,  as  between 
the  United  States  and  Guban  ports  now  in  possession  of  the  United 
States,  duly  received. 
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Will  say  we  are  engaged  in  tbe  hay  and  grain  business  and  have 
exported  considerable  hay  from  this  port  to  Havana:  oar  last  shipment 
was  seized  on  steamship  PafMrna  and  sold  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  prize  money. 

Yonr  copy  of  Customs  Tariff  Regulations  seems  somewhat  incom- 
plete so  far  as  bay,  oats,  barley,  com,  and  other  grains,  excepting 
wheat,  are  concerned,  aniens  you  classify  them  in  group  4,  paragraph 
277,  relating  to  "  Fo<lder  and  bran.^ 

Our  transactions  have  been  entirely  with  the  Havana  market.  Is  it 
intended  that  the  same  rates  of  duties  will  prevail  in  Havana  when 
evacuated  by  the  Spanish  as  those  in  force  at  Santiago  and  other  ports 
now  in  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  where  the  American  flag 
flies?    We  presume  such  will  be  the  case. 

Havana  is  a  market  that  needs  considerable  quantities  of  hay  and 
grain,  and  the  duties  and  side  charges,  rates  of  exchange,  etc,  have 
been  so  exorbitant  heretofore  that  it  has  barred  out  of  its  market,  to 
a  very  large  degree,  American  produce. 

To  bear  out  my  line  of  argument,  I  inclose  you  a  pro  forma  account 
sales  from  a  commission  house  in  Havana,  which  is  the  most  forcible 
illustration  we  can  present  you  with,  showing  what  it  costs  to  handle 
100  bales  of  hay,  200  pounds  per  bale,  in  that  city.  These  charges  pre- 
vailed before  and  during  the  war.  Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the 
duty  has  been  still  further  advanced.  The  pro  forma  shows  yon  that 
the  duty  and  charges,  exclusive  of  freight,  is  more  than  the  actual  value 
of  the  hay  before  it  leaves  this  iK)rt.  In  consequence  the  consumer  in 
Havana  has  badly  suflered  from  the  burden  of  taxation,  as  weJl  as  the 
dealer  who  attempted  to  do  business  with  the  expectation  of  getting  a 
small  margin  of  profit.  In  most  instances  shipments  have  been  experi- 
mental and  done  at  a  loss. 

Wc  would  like  to  see  a  duty  imposed  making  it  possible  to  do  a  large 
and  healthy  trade  between  this  i>ort  and  Cuba,  and  we  believe  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  this  country  should  be  carefully  studied  before 
hastily  placing  a  duty. 

Tbe  rates  of  exchange  are  at  present  so  unsettled  that  it  would  be 
im|)08sible  for  us  to  give  a  clear  opinion  of  what  tbe  duty  should  be. 

We  shall  be  pleased  if  this  information  may  be  of  service  to  you,  and 
if  there  is  anything  further  bearing  u])on  direct  question  of  information 
whereby  we  can  serve  you  do  not  besiUite  to  communicate  with  our 
Mr.  Huffman,  whom  you  will  find  at  your  service. 
Very  resi)ectf  ully, 

Theo.  r.  Huffman  &  Oo. 


[Inoloeare.] 
Pro  forma  account  salet  of  100  bales  hay  received  from  New  York, 

100  bales  hav,  at  $3 $300.00 

12.00 

288.00 
11.52 
276.48 

CHARGES. 

Dnty  on  9,200  kilos,  at  85  cents $78.20 

Discharge  does,  9,200  kilos,  at  $1 9.20 

Port.dues  on  9,200  kilos,  at  25  cents 2.30 

Official  dues,  $2.76,  at  10  per  cent,  $27.60  bills,  at  61  value 16. 84 

Freight  (prohahly) 83.85 
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Reoeiving  and  delirering,  at  10  oents $10.00 

C.  H.  entry  and  stamps 3.00 

Commission,  2i  p«r  cent 6.91 

$208.80 

6&68 
$70.82  ooirency,  at  10  per  oent  per  month.    Spanish  gold. 
Ex.  O.  £. 

HiGGlMS  A,  Co. 
Havana,  Mmnk  IM,  1S98. 


OONDBNSBD  MILK. 

SBPTBMBBB  20, 1898. 

Hon.  BoBEBT  P.  POBTBB,  Special  Oammissumerj  etc. 

Dear  Sib:  Your  letter  of  September  14  duly  received,  and  we  take 
pleasore  in  complying  with  yoor  suggestion.  Our  business  is  con- 
fined to  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk,  evaix)rated  cream,  and 
condensed  coffee.  Evaix)rated  cream  is  simply  an  unsweetened  con- 
densed milk  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  being  put  up  without 
sugar.  The  name  is  selected  to  distinguish  it  from  condensed  milk, 
whioh  is  ordinarily  regarded  by  the  trade  as  being  a  sweetened  product, 
or  preserved  with  sugar.  In  no  part  of  the  West  Indies  is  milk  pro- 
duced to  any  commercial  extent.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Bico.  Hence  the  inhabitants  are  very  largely  dependent  upon 
the  canned  milk,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a  vit;al  necessity  to  them.  Under 
such  conditions  it  would  seem  just  and  proper  that  they  should  only  be 
taxed  at  a  very  nominid  rate  upon  an  article  which  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  necessity.  The  former  Spanish  duties  have  been  exceed- 
ingly heavy  on  condensed  milk,  but  we  understand  that  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Customs  Tariff  and  Begulations  (copy  of  which  you  so 
kindly  sent  us,  and  which  made  no  mention  of  condensed  milk  in  any 
form),  a  recommendation  was  made  to  place  the  imix)rt  duty  into  Cuban 
and  Porto  Bican  ports  which  were  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  at  the  nominal  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound.  Ordinarily  this  would 
mean  2  cents  i>er  pound  gross  weight,  which  would  include,  of  course, 
the  weight  of  package,  and  on  a  case  of  milk  would  equal  about  $1.26 
per  case.  This  would  appear  to  us  as  being  an  exorbitant  rate  for 
people  to  pay  for  a  necessity,  hence  mnst  more  or  less  curtail  the  con- 
sumption. There  is  no  doubt  but  what  a  low  rate  of,  say,  10  per  cent  on 
condensed  milk  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  could  be 
enjoyed  by  the  Cuban  people,  for  there  is  hardly  any  one  article  of 
food  the  absence  of  which  has  caused  so  much  suffering  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Bico  as  condensed  milk.  The  reason  for  recommending  an  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty  is  that  several  different  grades  of  condensed  milk 
and  evaporated  cream  are  sold  there,  ranging  in  price  from  $3  to  96, 
United  States  gold,  per  case  of  4  dozen  1-pound  cans,  f.  o.  b..  New  York, 
and  hence  the  duty  would  be  more  equitable  if  graded  according  to 
value.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  Spanish  West  Indies  will 
ever  become  in  any  degree  manufacturers  of  this  product,  as  the  cli- 
matic conditions  render  this  impossible;  consequently  a  specific  or 
protective  duty  is  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  the  people,  who  are  all 
consumers.  There  has  been  more  or  less  sale  in  the  past  of  Euroi)ean 
mUks  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  but  we  feel  that  with  a  reasonable 
tariff  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  control  almost  exclu- 
sively the  business  on  condensed  milk  in  those  countries. 
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Trasting  that  we  have  covered  the  sabject  in  a  way  that  will  aid  yon 
in  making  a  rei)ort  as  far  as  this  article  is  concerned^  and  that  if  we 
can  serve  you  in  any  way  you  will  call  aix)n  as,  we  remains 
Yours,  truly, 

fr.  Y.  OONDBNSED  MHJL  OO. 


October  3, 1896. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  OommissUmerj  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Supplementing  our  letter  of  September  20,  we  would 
state  that  we  are  just  in  receipt  of  tariff  circidar  No.  15,  of  Septem- 
ber 27,  containing  a  paragraph  issued  covering  condensed  milk.  This 
])rovides  a  duty  as  follows:  Condensed  milk,  including  weight  of  imme- 
diate covering,  KM)  kilos,  4.75  pesos.  This  is  about  2  cents  per  poaud, 
equal  to  about  $1.15  i>er  case  if  the  box  is  not  included,  and  would  seem 
to  us  an  excessive  tax  for  the  Guban  people  to  pay  on  a  neoessitiy  which 
can  not  be  produced  in  their  country. 
Yours,  truly, 

N.  Y.  OoNDXNSBD  Milk  Go. 


OLrVB  OIL. 

Havana,  October  17j  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  ComniMttoiMT,  etc. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  merchant,  established  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  has  read  the  customs  tariff  and  regulations  for  ports  of  Cuba  in 
possession  of  the  United  States,  published  by  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, August  8, 1898,  and,  after  examining  that  law  quite  through,  he 
has  determined  to  call  your  attention  to  a  rule  that  inflicts  a  great 
damage  on  his  own  interests  and  on  that  of  the  Ouban  industry. 

The  paragraph,  282  of  the  new  tsiriff,  establishes  a  duty  of  $2.25  per 
each  100  kilos  of  olive  oil  imported  in  receptacles  of  earthenware  or 
tin,  and  another  duty  of  93  per  each  100  kilos  of  the  same  merchan- 
dise when  imported  in  bottles.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  para- 
graph between  the  crude  and  the  refined  oil — that  is  to  say,  between 
the  raw  material  and  the  result  of  an  industrial  preparation  highly 
advanced  in  our  days. 

The  oil  refinery  is  one  of  the  few  industries  which  enrich  the  Cuban 
people,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that  has  well  supi>orted  itself  amidst 
the  horrors  of  the  war.  Surely  you  know  that  some  important  mineral- 
oil  refineries  are  constantly  at  work  at  Havana  and  at  other  places  of  the 
island;  that  the  codliver  and  other  medicinal  oils  refinery  is  one  of 
the  principal  businesses  of  our  druggists,  but  perhaps  you  are  not 
informed  of  the  fact  that  in  all  the  Latin  countries,  where  the  olive  oil 
is  consumed  in  great  quantities,  the  olive-oil  purifying  industry  has 
ever  been,  or  can  easily  be,  in  the  first  line  among  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  the  private  wealth. 

There  are  in  Cuba,  like  all  the  tropical  countries,  exceptional  natural 
conditions  for  the  creation  of  that  industry,  among  them  the  atmos- 
pheric temperature  highly  favorable  for  the  purification  of  the  oil. 
This  is  very  well  known  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  if,  with  this  natural 
advantage,  no  business  has  yet  grown  up  in  the  line  mentioned,  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  is  in  the  Spanish  customs  tariff,  which  have 
ever  striven  to  protect  the  refined  oils  of  the  Peninsula. 
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But  now  times  have  changed,  and  in  the  hope  that  yonr  tariff  for 
Guba  would  be  erected  in  the  same,  or  a  like  plan  that  informs  the 
customs  regulations  of  the  United  States,  some  business  men,  among 
them  the  undersigned,  have  made  no  little  expenses  in  order  to  build 
up  some  olive  oil  refineries  at  Havana.  As  for  the  undersigned,  he 
has  lived  more  than  a  year  at  Nice,  France,  closely  studying  the  oil 
rednery,  theoretically  and  practically.  He  has  also  bought  in  Paris  a 
new  patent  for  the  refiuation  of  the  olive  oil,  and  if  the  tariff  of  August 
<S  hiis  to  be  enforced  in  Cuba  all  these  hopes  and  prospects  of  business 
and  wealth  will  be  ruined,  with  profit  for  nobody. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  take  in  order  to  animate  the  nascent  indus- 
try is  to  declare  free  f^om  duties  the  crude  olive  oil,  while  maintaining 
the  present  duties,  or  any  other  similar,  upon  the  refined  oil.  By  this 
the  consumers  should  get  profit,  for  they  could  buy  the  olive  oil  at  a 
lower  price  than  at  present  and  the  public  Treasury  would  lose  nothing, 
for  the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  the  advancement  of  the  private 
wealth  derived  from  that  business  could  easily  compensate  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  customs  receipts.  I  earnestly  beg  the  American  authorities 
to  copy  in  this  particular  the  Dingley  tariff  of  July  24,  1897,  which 
makes  nondutiable  the  olive  oil  (paragrapih  626)  when  its  value  is  non- 
superior  to  60  cents  per  gallon,  and  (paragraph  40)  establishes  a  duty 
of  40  to  50  cents  per  gallon  upon  the  other  olive  oils. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  you  are  commissioned  by  the 
Executive  of  the  American  Nation  to  inform  about  the  economical  and 
financial  conditions  of  the  island,  I  write  you  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
kindly  examine  this  letter,  and,  by  the  reasons  herein  contained,  pro- 
pose to  the  Executive  the  modification  of  the  tariff  passed  on  August 
8  in  the  paragraph  and  form  already  mentioned. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yourS| 

J.  Cowley. 


BEEB. 

Havana,  September  30, 1898. 
Hon.  BoBEBT  P.  PoETEB,  Special  Commissioner,  etc. 

Being  informed  of  the  object  of  your  visit  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
as  representant  of  the  Tropical  Brewery,  I  take  permission  to  manifest 
to  you  the  following: 

By  the  Spanish  tariff  now  in  force,  paragraph  288,  the  beer  imiK)rted 
pays  on  duty  (5.50  and  $7.70  the  hectoliter,  the  first  for  kegs  and  the 
second  for  bottled;  but  besides  this  duty  there  is  another  special  con- 
tribution paid  called  liquor  tax,  which  does  not  figure  in  this  tariff,  but 
still  in  force.  The  amount  of  said  contributions  is  $7  per  hectoliter, 
being  the  total  duty  on  one  hectoliter  of  beer,  $12.50  or  $14.70. 

In  provisional  custom  tariff  and  regulations  for  the  island  of  Cuba  the 
duty  for  one  hectoliter  would  be  only  $1,  a  blow  for  our  brewery  that 
would  kill  it  surely.  The  consumption  of  beer  in  this  country  is  still 
very  small,  and  the  fabrication  expenses  are  high,  caused  by  difficulty 
of  the  climate. 

I  do  not  believe  to  exaggerate  my  pretension  in  proposing  to  you  the 
justice  of  the  case  to  impose  40  cents  per  gallon  on  bottled  and  30  cents 
on  keg  beer;  further,  that  the  package  pays  the  now  corresponding 
duty. 

I  am^  yours  very  tmly^ 

Joaquin  Rako€U 
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Hayah A,  OeMer  i,  1898. 
Hod.  Borebt  P.  Pobtbb,  S^^ecial  Oommitigiimerj  etc. 

SiB:  The  andersigucd  mercliantH  of  this  city,  exporten  of  piodoee 
and  importers  of  provisions,  have  the  honor  to  approach  yon  on  the 
foHowing  subject : 

As  the  sole  agents  in  this  ishind  of  Caba  for  the  New  Orleans  Brew- 
ing Association,  of  New  Orleans,  we  have  l>een  rannin^i^  for  moie  than 
six  years  an  astablishinent  for  pastenrizing  and  bottling  the  beer  of 
Siiici  ass4N*iation  iiniMirled  by  us  m  barrels,  with  the  investment  of  oon- 
sidenible  capital  and  labor,  without  ever  having  been  able— owing  to 
the  high  and  gradually  rising  duties  imiiosed  on  beer  by  the  actual 
cnstom-honse  tariff,  with  the  only  and  evident  purpose  of  protecting 
the  only  brewing  establishuient  existing  in  this  island,  denominated 
<'  La  Tropical,^  and  making  impossible  our  legitimate  trade  as  well  as 
difUculting  the  imi)ortation  of  all  foreign,  and  eai^ecially  American, 
beers — not  only  to  obtain  the  most  insignificant  benefit,  but  even  to 
avoid  a  loss  of  more  than  $50,000,  that  weighs  to-day  on  this  enter- 
prise, which  we  have  been  keeping  up  in  spite  of  this  heavy  sacrifice 
only  with  the  hoi)e  of  obtiuniiig  some  day  by  legitimate  protection  snch 
favorable  returns  as  we  are  entitled  to. 

In  the  new  customs  tariff  and  regulations  for  <' ports  in  Oaba  in 
possession  of  the  United  States,"  to  be  applied,  as  we  hope,  to  all  parts 
of  this  island  as  soon  as  the  Government  of  the  United  BtateA  takes 
lM>s8e8sion  of  them,  the  above-refeiTed  to  absurd  and  illegitimate  duties 
have  been  abolished  and  reduced  to  a  rationsil  and  just  limit,  which 
makes  the  importation  of  foreign,  and  especially  American,  beer  pos- 
sible and  puts  us  in  a  position  to  run  our  establishment  with  snidi 
legitimate  although  moderate  benefit  as  we  are  entitled  to. 

We  therefore  beg  leave  to  tender  you  as  the  representative  of  the 
honorable  President  of  the  United  States  our  most  sincere  thanks  and 
entire  conformity  with  the  said  new  tariff,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
the  liberty  to  most  earnestly  re<juest  you  not  to  attend  to  any  protests 
tending  to  the  alterations  of  duty  on  beer  established  therein,  nor  to 
those  e8j)ecially  of  the  said  brewery  **  La  Tropical,''  which  now  has 
in  view  the  continuance  of  an  abominable  and  unjust  monopoly,  for 
the  following  reasons  and  facts: 

First.  The  manufacture  of  beer  is  not  a  proper  industry  of  this  island, 
economically  speaking,  and  this,  our  opinion,  is  justified  by  the  foct 
that  the  said  brewery  "  La  Tropical,"  in  spite  of  the  enormous  protec- 
tion by  the  present  tariff  and  without  paying  the  consumption  tax,  to 
which  all  foreign  beers  are  subject,  has  always  been  working  with 
redinred  capacity,  employing  only  from  30  to  40  workingmen  at  about 
40  cents  wages  a  day,  and  has  never  been  able  to  distribute  a  higher 
dividend  than  5  jier  cent  to  its  shareholders. 

Second.  The  duties  to  be  established  on  beer,  as  by  the  referred-to 
customs  tarifi'  and  regulations  for  |K>rts  in  Cuba  in  iK>sses8ion  of  the 
United  States,  are  entirely  just  and  equitable. 

Third.  If  the  interior  or  consumption  tax  on  beer,  which  is  abolished 
in  the  said  new  tariff',  is  to  be  reestablished,  this  tax  should  not  be 
confined  to  imported  beer  only,  but  also  to  the  pro<luction  of  local  man- 
ufacture, as  both  are  equally  for  home  consumption,  and  in  consequence 
both  justly  obliged  to  satisfy  said  tax. 

Fourth.  Beer  in  barrels  being  imported  in  this  island  only  from  the 
United  States,  owing  to  the  short  distance  for  transportation,  and  this 
being  made  impossible  by  granting  monopoly  to  one  brewery  in  this 
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island,  Oerman  and  English  bottled  beer  will  keep  greatly  reduced  the 
sale  of  bottled  beer  imi)orted  from  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  The  reexportation  to  the  United  States  of  empty  barrels,  in 
which  the  beer  is  imported,  not  being  provided  for  in  the  said  new  tarift*, 
we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity,  that  a  regulation  be 
issned  providing  for  the  returning  of  the  daties  paid  on  said  empty 
barrels  whenever  they  are  return^,  as  they  always  are  to  the  factory 
ill  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  honest  purpose  to  grant  ample  and  just  protection  to 
all  legitimate  interests  in  Guba,  which  we  know  is  yielding  your  Gov- 
ernment, and  es|)ecia1]y  your  President,  Mr.  McKinley,  bo  much  con- 
cern, we  do  not  doubt  that  vou  will  take  into  consideration  and  submit 
to  your  Goveninient  our  foregoing  observations,  for  all  of  which  we 
beg  you  to  anticipate  our  most  sincere  thanks. 
We  are,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

Alonso  Jauma  t  Co. 
NOTB. — ^This  5  per  cent  has  been  paid  only  once  in  twenty  years. 


WINES. 


Havana,  October  i,  1898. 
Hon.  BoBBRT  P.  PoRTBB,  Special  Commiaaionery  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Beferring  to  our  verbal  conversation,  I  beg  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  convenience  of  placing  the  California  wines  in  the  new 
tariff  within  a  reasonable  duty,  to  admit  of  the  deserved  competition 
with  Spanish  wines,  the  consumption  of  the  latter  being  of  large 
dimensions. 

In  order  to  bring  them  before  the  public,  as  their  purity  justifies,  it 
wodld  be  recommendable  that  the  commission  in  session  for  tariff  should 
appoint  a  chemical  expert  to  ascertain  their  purity  and  freedom  from 
adulteration,  following  therein  the  established  practice  of  all  civilized 
countries;  more  so,  since  it  is  practically  known  how  the  greater  part 
of  wines  imported  from  Spain  and  consumed  in  this  country  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  adulterated. 

Any  further  information  regarding  this  subject  will  cheerfully  be 
fiimished  by  the  undersigned. 

Ketuming,  finally,  to  the  beer  question,  I  would  kindly  ask  to  have 
matters  rest  in  the  way  as  now  established  in  the  tariff',  which,  after  all, 
deserves  ftill  consideration  in  the  interest  of  that  industry  within  the 
United  States. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Abthub  Schmidt. 


OANNBD  MBAT& 

Ohicaoo,  September  37^  1898. 

Hon.  BoBBBT  P.  PoBTBB,  Special  Oommissianery  etc. 

Dbab  Bib  :  We  would  like  to  have  you  do  your  utmost  in  the  interest 
of  making  the  duty  on  beef  and  pork  products,  paeked  in  barrels  and 
cans,  as  low  as  possible  in  Cuba.  Up  to  four  or  five  years  ago  we  sold 
quite  a  lot  of  canned  meats  in  Cuba,  but  the  duty  was  raised  so  that  it 
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Stopped  our  shipping  altogether.  There  is  a  great  field  there  for  the 
development  of  American  manufactures,  and  we  would  like  to  have  yea 
use  your  influence  in  making  the  duty  as  low  as  possible  if  they  pot 
any  on.  We  would  like  it  better  if  they  would  make  oaoned  mcu^ 
free. 
Hoping  to  receive  a  £avorable  reply  from  you,  we  remain, 
YourSy  truly, 

LiBBY,  McNeill  &  Libbt, 
Per  YouNO. 


PASTES  FOR  SOUPS. 

New  York,  Odober  27^  1898. 
Hon.  BoBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commis$ionerj  etc. 

Dear  Sir  :  Bearing  in  mind  your  request  to  make  any  suggestion  to 
you  that  would  bear  upon  the  change  of  tariff  to  be  in  Ouba,  we  would 
say  that  we  have  been  asked  by  correspondents  in  Guba  to  use  our 
efforts  to  have  the  duties  raised  on  group  7,  No.  2^,  covering  pastes 
and  feculse  for  soups,  etc;.  The  reasons  given  are  that  the  industry  of 
manufacturing  these  articles  is  alreadv  established  in  Cuba,  and  unless 
the  duties  are  increased  the  same  proaucts  manufactured  in  Spain,  etc, 
would  tind  entry  and  thus  materially  interfere  witii  the  factories  now 
there. 

As  the  factories  in  Guba  would  draw  their  flour  with  which  to  manu- 
facture these  pastes  from  this  country,  it  would  seem  only  reasonable 
to  protect  the  Guban  industry  and  at  the  same  time  our  own  flouring 
interests. 

Yours,  truly,  Adams  &  Jimenis. 


Glass  XIII. — Miscellaneous  Goods. 

HATS. 

Statement  of  importerg  of  haU, 

Havawa. 

The  undersigned  merchants  and  importers  of  hats,  residents  of  this 
city,  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  '^jipijapa"  hats,  as  the  present 
metliods  of  clearing  them  at  the  custom-house  is  a  source  of  considera- 
ble delay.  This  delay  is  due  to  its  being  materially  impossible  to 
know  exactly  the  number  of  straws  ejvch  hat  will  show  when  counted 
with  the  "thread  counter^  of  G  millimeters  side,  as  in  the  places  where 
tliese  hats  are  made  this  instrument  is  not  used  and  the  hats  are  class- 
ified by  the  whiteness  of  the  straw,  the  finish,  and  the  uniformity  of 
the  tissue,  the  fineness  of  the  straw  being  completely  disregarded — 
so  much  so  that  it  often  happens  a  hat  of  the  lowest  grade  will  show 
six  straws,  while  a  hat  of  first  quality  may  only  show  four. 

In  view  whereof,  and  to  harmonize  as  much  as  possible  the  interests 
of  the  importers  of  hats  with  those  of  the  public  treasury,  the  under 
signed  submit  to  your  approval  altering  paragraphs  320  (a),  (6),  and 
(c),  to  conform  with : 

320.  Jipijapa  hats,  wherever  they  may  come  fW>m,$4.50  per  dozen. 

This  change  will  render  unnecessary  the  counting  of  straws,  and  the 
suppression  of  320^  and  3206*  will  affect  the  receipts  very  little,  as  the 
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present  importation  of  the  good  quality  of  these  hats  is  very  limited, 
the  hats  b^g  worti  in  the  country  where  only  the  cheaper  quality  is 
used. 

Bamon  Lopez  &  Oo. 

Fabajon  Bbos.  &  Go. 

Menendez  &  Bros. 

Manuel  Muniz. 

Perez  Gonzalez  &  Oubillas. 

Ayendano  &  Castillo. 

P.  Fernandez. 

Maroiso  S.  Gaso. 


Glass  XIV.— Tobacco. 

Statement  o/H.  8.  Frye^  president  of  the  New  JBngland  Tobacco  Orowerif 

Aesoeiation. 

Windsor,  Gonn.,  October  lly  1898. 

As  representing  the  leaf- tobacco  interests  and  the  farmers  of  New 
England,  I  desire  to  present  my  views  on  the  questions  of  import  and 
export  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  in  Guba. 

imports. 

I  would  first  urge  that  the  import  duties  be  not  less  than  91  per  pound 
on  unstemmed  leaf  tobacco  and  $1.50  per  pound  on  stemmed,  for  these 
reasons:  First,  the  only  serious  competitor  we  have  is  the  Sumatra 
wrapper,  and  we  have  found  by  many  years'  experience  that  we  must 
have  a  differential  rate  of  duty  on  wrapper  leaf  in  this  country  of 
nearly  or  quite  $2  per  pound  to  afford  any  protection  at  all  against 
Sumatra  wrappers.  Now,  if  we  admit  leaf  tobacco  (Sumatra)  into 
Guba  at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  the  Havana-made  cigar,  wrapped  with 
Sumatra,  comes  here  as  added  competition  to  the  burdens  we  already 
bear.  On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  low  the  rate  of  import  duty 
may  be,  Guba  can  never  become  a  market  for  our  low  grade  or  filled 
leaf,  as  there  is  always  a  surplus  there  of  low-grade  leaf  at  prices  so 
low  that  no  American  tobacco  can  compete  with  it,  for  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  low-grade  Guban  tobacco  can  always  be  purchased  tbere 
at  a  less  price  than  even  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  fillers  command  in  our 
own  market.  Still,  again,  with  the  import  duty  at  $1  per  pound  (owing 
to  the  high  price  of  Guban  wrappers),  I  can  see  that  some  fine  New 
England  wrapper  leaf  might  find  a  market  there,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following  figures  on  cost  of  wrapping  cigars  in  Guba  with  Havana 
wrappers  compared  with  cost  of  New  England  wrappers: 

Havana  wrapper, 

6  pounds  per  thoQsand,  at  $4 $24.00 

New  England  wrapper. 

Duty  on  12  ponnds,  required  by  thonnand,  at  $1  per  pound $12.00 

Gosty  40  cents  per  pound,  on  12  pounds » 4.80 

Total 16.80 

Differenoe  in  fav^or  of  New  £ugland,  per  thousand "Z.^ 
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EXPORT  DUTY. 

It  has  always  been  a  teiieut  of  faith  with  the  New  En^^and  fiEumienrs 
that  the  lowest  onrestrieted  im])ortation  of  Uavaua  filler  into  this 
country  <*onsi8tent  with  a  reasonable  revenue  therefrom  was  a  benefit 
to  the  New  England  wrapjier  (abundant  evidence  of  this  eau  be  fonnd 
ill  the  briefs  filed  with  both  committees  of  Congress).  Therefore  I 
would  urge  the  entire  abolition  of  export  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  fhim 
('Uba  or,  if  th»t  can  not  l>e,  that  the  rate  be  si>ecific  and  nnifonn  and 
not  more  than  the  old  Spanish  rate  in  force  prior  to  the  Weyler  edict. 
All  deiiiaiKls  for  exorbitant  or  diflerential  rates  most  come  from  the 
niaiiuracturerH  in  Havana,  and  are  decidedly  against  the  interests  of 
the  Cuban  grower,  the  cigar  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
tobacco  farmers  of  New  England,  any  of  which  interests  should  receive 
more  consideration  than  the  interests  of  the  cigar  manu&eturers  of 
Havana,  to  whom  certainly  the  people  of  this  country  owe  no  debt  of 
gratitude  sufliciently  large  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  all  tliese 
large  in  terents.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  need  and  must  have  Havana 
fillers  at  as  low  a  rate  of  duty  as  i)ossible  if  we  expect  to  retain  our 
home  market  for  fine  New  England  wrappers  and  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
cri])ple  and  destroy  the  vast  cigar  interests  of  this  country,  from  which 
we  derive  so  large  a  revenue  and  through  which  are  given  employment 
to  so  many  thousands  of  industrious  laborers,  and  that  the  export  of 
Cuban  leaf  tobiicco  be  made  as  free  and  un trammeled  as  possible;  and, 
above  all  things  else,  if  an  export  duty  must  be  imposed,  make  it  low 
and  uniform,  for  any  attempt  to  euforc;e  differential  rates  there  will 
involve  the  necessity  of  opening  every  bale  before  export,  to  the  serious 
injury  of  the  tobacco,  amounting  to  more  than  the  duty  exacted. 


Windsor,  Conn.,  October  13j  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  your  kind  indulgence  in  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing as  addendum  to  my  former  letter  on  Cuban  custom  duties: 

Kxport  duties  are  un-American,  and  only  justifiable  on  the  grounds 
of  getting  revenue  at  the  expense  of  the  inii>orting  country.  I  am  not 
fUniiliar  with  former  Cuban  im]>ort  and  export  duties  outside  of  tobacco, 
but  assuming  that  thei^e  were  other  ex]K>ii;  duties  than  on  leaf  tobacco, 
what  will  be  done  with  thomf  if  one  is  retained  all  must  be,  as  there 
is  at  once  an  act  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  interest  as  against 
another,  or,  if  decided  to  sulhere  to  the  old  mediicval  system  of  ''exi>ort 
duties,''  how  shall  they  be  so  adjusted  as  to  insure  equal  and  extict 
justice  t^  all!    (There  can  be  no  equality  or  justice  in  them  now.) 

Tiie  President  has  very  wisely  and  justly  said  (in  substiince),  "  Cuban 
duties  must  be  so  adjudicated  as  to  cause  the  least  [>ossible  disturbance 
to  existing  conditions  in  the  United  Stiites,"  and  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  the  wisest  plan,  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  problem,  is  to 
swec])  into  oblivion  at  the  start  all  the  old  Spanish  '' export"  duties, 
and  let  Cuba,  like  the  United  States,  depend  for  customs  revenue 
entirely  on  "imi>ort"  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  S.  Frye, 
President  yeiv  England  Tobacco  Growers^  Association. 
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Testimony  taken  before  Hon.  Robert  P,  Porter^  special  commissionery  at 
a  meeting  held  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Havana  Cigar  Manu- 
facturers^ Association  in  New  York  City, 

Tuesday,  October  lly  1898. 

Mr.  PoBTEB.  To  what  extent  is  the  maiiufacturiiig  of  cigars  in  Cuba 
a  monopoly  held  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons;  is  it  widely  distributed 
or  is  it  a  fact  that  the  cigar  manufactaring  interest  is  gradually  being 
concentrated  into  a  few  hands f 

Mr.  Pendas.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
syndicates. 

Mr.  PoBTEB.  Are  they  American  or  English  t 

Mr.  Pendas.  Mostly  English ;  they  are  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount.  I  know  no  American  syndicates  in  Guba  in  the  tobacco 
business. 

(A  letter  was  then  read  to  Mr.  Porter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Porter  and 
afterwards  delivered  to  him,  advoi'>ating  an  import  duty  on  cigars 
imported  into  Guba,  the  abolishment  of  exi>ort  duty  on  tobaccos  shipped 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  and  the  branding  or  marking  of  each 
and  every  box  of  cigars  imi)orted  into  Cuba  from  other  countries  than 
the  United  States,  clearly  identifying  with  each  individual  package  the 
country  in  which  it  was  made.  After  the  reading  Mr.  Porter  explained 
the  export  duty  on  tobaccos  shipped  from  the  island  of  Cuba  as  he 
found  it,  after  which  he  asked  the  following  questions:) 

Mr.  PoBTBB.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  gentlemen  is  this.  How 
would  it  do  to  put  the  export  duty  at  the  old  ratof 

Mr.  Pendas.  Not  at  iJl ;  we  would  like  to  have  the  exi)ort  duty 
abolished. 

Mr.  Bain.  The  United  States  does  not  place  an  export  duty  on  any- 
thing going  into  Cuba  or  anywhere  else,  so  why  should  they  discrim- 
inate and  place  an  export  duty  on  an  article  that  we  need  in  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  PoBTEB.  Can  you  gentlemen  give  me  any  information  on  another 
IX)int,  as  to  whether  the  present  rate  of  the  Santiago  tariff,  which  is 
$1.50  on  stemmed  and  91  on  unstemmed  tobacco,  is  satisfactory  f 

Mr.  Pendas.  Yes,  that  is  all  right;  I  can  answer  for  the  association. 
We  think  it  about  right,  (1.50  for  stemmed  and  $1  for  unstemmed 
tobacco  going  into  Cuba. 

Mr.  PoBTEB.  Then  you  think  this  $1  and  $1.50  is  all  right  f 

Mr.  Wabdlow.  Yes,  that  is  satisfactory  to  us.  We  do  not  mention 
that  in  our  letter  at  all. 

Mr.  Bain.  There  is  one  thing  certain;  abolishing  an  export  duty  or 
having  it  materially  reduced  is  certainly  going  to  benefit  all  the  man- 
ufkctorers  in  this  country,  and  it  will  also  benefit  all  the  growers  in 
Cuba. 

Present,  Mr.  Pendas,  president;  J.  Hernsheim,  N.  Cueva,  M.  J. 
Lopez,  John  Bain,  E.  Maurara,  Mr.  Alvarez,  John  Wardlow,  secretary. 


Thb  Havana  Cigar  Manutactubrrs'  Association  of  the  Unitbd  Statrs, 

No,  18  Wall  Street,  New  York,  October  11, 1898. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Portrr,  New  York,  N  Y, 

Dear  Sir:  We  nnderst^nd  that  you  have  been  inyesti^ating  the  commercial  con- 
ditloii  of  the  island  of  Cnba  and  the  noedod  Exeontivo  enaotmente  or  rulini:^  by  our 
Govemment  daring  the  pcriml  existing  between  the  time  onr  Uoverument  takes 
oharge  of  the  island  and  the  time  it  ih  turned  over  to  the  Government  established 
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tliore,  and  wa  learn  that  you  have  been  inveetigating  the  neoeultiaa  of  the  tobaceo 
and  ci^ar  manafactnring  buainees  from  the  standpoint  of  these  in  Cab*  and  the 
rnit«*d  States  aM  w<*U;  that  you  have  kindly  wxpressod  a  desire  to  hoar  the  views  of 
our  association.    For  this  courtesy  we  wish  to  tnank  ^oa. 

Wo  havo  ^one  over  what,  in  our  view,  are  the  most  important  qnostions,  eliminat- 
ing; all  thosf"  wi^  consider  of  minor  im|»ortance,  knowing  that  oar  EzeoatiTO  OoTorn- 
nient  will  havo  enough  to  contend  with  in  administration  of  its  tniit. 

Wt*  lit'lieve  it  is  necessary  to  iilaoe  an  import  dutr  on  cigars  imported  into  Cuba, 
ff>r  tho  very  im|>ortant  reason  tuat  Cnban  cigar  inaken  are  paid  larger  wages  than 
uiiycij^ar  makers  in  the  world,  except  those  employed  by  the  olear  Hamna  mann&c- 
tiiHTH  of  the  (TnitiMl  States. 

Again,  Cuba  is  surnmudt-id  by  several  cigar-man ufactnring  and  tobaeco-prodneing 
countries,  the  principal  of  which  are  Mexieo,  St.  Domingo,  Haiti,  and  Jamaica,  in 
II 11  of  which  th«)  tol»aoc(»  raised  averages  cheaper,  and  wages  are  much  lower,  than  in 
Cuba,  and  to  open  the  ports  without  protection  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  not 
only  tliM  (;uhau  manufacturer  and  the  cigar  maker,  but  the  grower  as  welL 

We  do  not  lielieve  that  our  Government  contemplates  a  free  port  on  cimn,  but 
we  have  not  seen  the  p<»int  coveretl  yet  by  any  FIxecutive  enactment,  ana  believe 
our  calling  attention  to  this  very  important  it4*m  Justifiable;  and  we  woold  raspeci- 
fully  ur^e  that  an  a4le4|uat«  rate  of  duty  on  cigars  imported  into  Cuba  ahoald  be 
collect«*d  high  enough  to  proie<^t  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  (owing  to 
ch»iic<'«  of  interference  with  the  industry  in  the  United  States  bj  nnaempiuoas 
parties  as  explnine<l  hereafter  in  this  letter),  and  Cuban  manufacturem  as  well.  In 
citing  this  necessary  ruling  we  do  not  mention  competition  from  our  own  Ikctories 
in  the  irnite<l  States,  as  owing  to  our  own  im|>ort  duties  on  raw  material  it  la  phya- 
ically  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  local  manufacturer  in  Cuba. 

The  exi>ort  duties  changed  in  Cuba  on  tobaccos  shipped  to  the  United  States 
should  most  C4)rt»inly  lie  abolislunl.  There  are  very  many  and  sound  reasons  for 
this,  existing  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Cuba.  (Mrst,  and  moat  nainrally 
as  AiniTican  nianufiu'turers,  we  will  present  the  fact  that  it  is  a  damage  and  burden 
to  every  branch  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  the  United  States.  Our  own  branch — the 
clear  llavana  manufacturers — are  now  groaning  under  the  heavy  import  duty  made 
biirdenHome  by  the  Tre.'isury  l)e)>urtnient's  15  \ver  cent  ruling,  and  those  mannfao- 
tiiring  Icgitiniati^  and  honcMt  clear  Havana  cigars,  if  they  have  not  absolutely  loet 
inonev  this  year,  have  made  niMie,  and  we  must  look  to  our  Government  to  relieve 
ns  of  as  much  of  tli«  burden  as  pcmsible  by  the  abolishing  of  this  Cuban  export  dnty. 

We  are  laboring  under  dininilties,  anil  to  explain  our  position  and  the  cause  of 
<Mir  retpiest  we  will  detail  tin*  etVect  of  the  Treasury  Department  15  per  cent  ruling, 
which  charges  wrapper  duty  of  if  l.HT)  piT  ptuiiid  on  any  percentage  of  tobacco  suit- 
able for  wrap))ers  found  in  any  bale,  and  if  that  percentage  amounts  toorexceedr* 
15  per  cent  the  entire  bale  i^  then  dutiable  at  $1.85  per  pound. 

The  percentage  appraiKements  an^  thoeie  that  are  onerous,  and  for  the  reason  that 
tliere  are  two  classes  of  tobaccos  on  which  percentages  are  found — the  balee  of  Isrge, 
coarMe  tobacros  and  the  small,  tine  fillers — it  needs  no  cigar  manufacturer  to  realize 
that  the  large,  coarse  tobaccim,  if  used  as  wrappers,  make  an  unmerchantable  cigar. 
In  the  small,  fine  tillers  the  <|uestion  is  ditVerent.  We  will  give  as  an  example  where 
1 1  per  cent  of  tobaccos  are  foun«l  suitable  for  wrapjiers — and  would  be  the  example 
nioHt  favorable  to  tlit*  manufacturer.  In  order  to  preserve  these  wrappers  be  must 
stem  such  a  bale  at  an  increas<'d  cost,  averaging  from  $-1  to  $(»  ]>er  bale;  then  he  must 
si'areh  the  bales  with  a  skilled  selector  (whieh  is  the  highest- priced  labor  we  have), 
at  a  eoHt  of  not  less  than  $\0  or  .f  12  per  bale.  Hy  taking  an  average,  we  find  a  cost 
of  at  UviHt  $\Ti  tu'T  bale  in  taking  tlii^  14  per  cent  of  wrappers  out.  Tobaccos  suit- 
able for  elear  Havana  cigars  come  in  bales  avuragiug  from  KO  to  H5  pounds  per  bale, 
11  per  c(>nt,  or  about  I'i  |)(iunds,  of  which  would  be  selected  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  per 
pound,  added  to  the  original  cost  in  Havana  to«day,  about  a  minimum  for  such  tobac- 
ros, of  $1.25  )>lns  .f  1.X5  im)K>rt>  duty  here,  and  other  natural  cost  and  cxnense  makes 
siK-li  wrappers  cost  !M.5<)  per  pound;  6  pounds  of  such  wrappers  to  tlie  thousand 
ci;;ars  ^ives  UM  $27.50  per  thousand  for  wrappers  alone;  a«lding  workmanship,  ^U 
pur  thousand,  internal  revenue.  ^iAiOy  we  have  a  total  cost  of  $15.10.  Such  wrappers, 
l)ein«;  small,  must  necessarily  be  worktrd  on  small  cigars,  commonly  known  as  ''con- 
chas/' and  for  which  the  manufacturer  can  not  n^alize  over  $55  (at  a  larger  price  the 
cigar  ha*4  no  sale,  when  the  15  per  cent  ruling  is  a  greater  burden,  as  such  tobaccos 
fall  to  fillers  in  larger  sizes).  Tnis  leaves  HO  per  thousand  to  cover  cost  of  tillers,  shop 
expenses,  cost  of  boxes,  labels,  cost  of  selling,  and  much  other  expense,  which  will 
demonstrate  to  anyone,  even  out  of  our  business,  that  we  can  not  pay  any  export 
diitv  to  a  foreign  government. 

T)ie  Cuban  ex)>ort  tax  is  also  burdensome  to  our  thousands  of  manufacturers  in 
the  lTnite<l  Stated)  of  other  than  clear  Havana  cigars.  They  need  Havana  fillers  at  the 
cheapest  rates  possible  to  blend  with  the  tobaccos  they  use  grown  in  this  country, 
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and  to  barden  him  will  directly  hurt  the  United  States  planter,  who  grows  wrap- 
pers and  binders  used  on  the  so-called  seed  and  Havana  cigar,  and  one  can  easily  see 
that  the  Cuban  export  duty  is  a  burden  to  every  branch  of  the  tobacco  industry  in 
the  United  iStates  and  a  benefit  to  none. 

The  grower  of  tobaccos  in  Cuba  is  also  directly  seriously  oppressed  by  snch  a  duty. 
He  needs  the  markets  of  the  world  to  dispose  of  his  crop  to  advantage,  and  any  duty 
increasing  the  cost  of  his  production  bey4»nd  his  receipts  places  him  at  a  disadvantage 
with  countrieA  like  Mexico  and  many  others  growing  inferior  and  cheaper  tobaccos, 
they  by  reason  of  increased  cost  to  him  secunng  advantages  not  due  to  them  owing 
to  their  inferior  production.  This  alno  most  naturally  makes  the  Cuban  leaf  dealer 
and  packer  suiter,  he  being  the  middleman  between  the  grower  and  bnyers  of  the 
world.  The  only  man  who  in  any  way  benefits  by  a  Cuban  export  duty  is  the  Cuban 
mannfactorer,  who,  by  restricting  the  ('uban  planter's  market,  secures  a  cheaper 
market  for  himself;  and  as  the  Cuban  manufacturers  and  their  interests  are  only  a 
percentage  compared  to  the  United  States  interests  and  those  we  have  mentioned  in 
Cuba,  the  Cuban  export  duty  is  a  cause  of  benefit  to  few  and  the  suffering  of  many. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  commercial  reasons  for  the  abolishment  of  the  Cuban 
export  duty,  we  know  that  it  is  the  wise  and  settled  policy  of  our  United  States 
Government  to  charge  no  export  duty  on  any  article  produced  by  her  people,  and 
which  is  clearly  aiding  our  producers  in  securing  thiB  markets  of  the  world.  We 
so  finnly  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  this  policv  that  we  sincerely  hope  to  see  our 
Government  extend  it  to  all  peoples  under  her  dominion. 

The  last  and  a  very  important  item  which  we  have  considered  and  wish  to  present 
is,  cigars  made  in  other  countries  and  imported  into  Cuba  should  bear  on  each  and 
every  box  a  brand  or  mark  of  the  country  the  cigars  are  made  in,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  plainly  identified.  This  we  clearly  see  is  as  important  to  the  United  States 
manufacturer  as  to  the  Cuban.  The  latter,  if  the  above  is  not  enacted,  will  be 
subject  to  the  unsettling  of  his  business  on  account  of  the  cheaper  tobaccos  and 
wages  of  other  countries ;  and  while  we  believe  he  is  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  in  the  long  run  owing  to  superior  goods,  he  will  be  greatly  inconvenienced 
for  a  long  time.  Snch  ruling  would  at  once  protect  him  by  identification.  This 
rnling  is  also  necessary  to  the  American  manufacturer,  and  a  plain  statement  of  the 
reason  is,  on  account  of  cheap  tobaccos  and  wages,  unscrupulous  manufacturers  from 
other  countries  conld  mark  their  boxes  '*  Cuba/'  **  Havana,''  or  in  many  other  mis- 
leading ways,  send  the  cigars  to  Cuba,  there  hold  them  in  bond  for  a  time,  and  reship 
to  the  llnited  States,  and  here  not  only  by  the  marks  on  the  boxes  Jead  the  smoker  to 
believe  he  is  buying  a  Havana  cigar,  but  the  import  stamp  would  also  bear  false  wit- 
ness; and  we  distinctly  see  by  calculation  that  many  of  our  sizes  would  be  not  only 
curtailed  in  sale,  but  possibly  shut  out  of  the  market,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the 
consumer  learns  to  diMcriniinnto — in  the  meantime  a  damage  to  him,  as  he  gets 
inferior  goods,  and  not  what  he  pays  for  and  wants,  and  we,  the  United  States 
clear  Havana  manufacturers,  have  our  business  (which  now  suffers  from  many 
wrongs)  still  more  unsettled  by  dishonest  competition.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
meet  all  regular  outside  competition  with  our  present  protection  by  the  tariff  duties 
on  cigars;  but  we  must  ask  this  ruling  to  protect  us  from  dishonest  competition. 

Again,  in  this  occurs  the  necessity  to  place  a  sufficient  import  duty  on  cigars 
imported  into  Cuba  from  other  countries  than  the  United  States.  If  (as  we  believe  is 
now  being  done  in  Santiago)  there  is  no  import  duty,  and  only  an  internal-revenue 
tax  of  $3.60  per  thousand  exacted,  cigars  can  be  imported  into  Cuba,  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  paid,  and  the  cigarH  repacked  into  boxes  bearing  Cuban  or  oven  Ameri- 
can manufacturers'  brands  and  traae  marks,  and  then  exported  to  the  United  States, 
deriving  large  profits  for  the  unscrupulous  dealer  in  the  transaction,  defrauding  the 
consniner,  and  a  direct  damage  to  the  United  States  and  Cuban  manufacturer;  Sir  in 
in  this  country  to-day,  from  a  professional  standpoint,  cigars  are  manufactured 
second  in  quality  to  none  in  the  world,  and  only  equaled  but  not  excelled  by  cigars 
made  in  Cuba. 

We  feel  that  all  we  have  asked  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  commercial  and  oon- 
stitutional  policy  of  our  Government,  besides  being  reasonable  and  just.  So,  Mr. 
Porter,  we  most  respectfully  submit  this  letter  for  your  consideration,  and  hold  our 
association  ready  and  willing  to  consider  and  answer  questions  yon  may  be  pleased 
to  ask. 

We  remain,  yours,  respectfully. 

The  Havana  Ciqab  Manufaoturkr8'  Association. 
John  Wardlow, 

Carre$ponding  Secretary, 

ApproYddt 

Y.  Pen  DAS, 

FreaidenU 
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Joint  Miaiemeni  of  Lum  Marx,  Jjourre  Hotelj  Havana^  and  152  We§t 
SerenttfMecond  Mtreetj  New  York,  reprencniing  tobacco  growerM  of  CubOj 
and  of  InaarJ.  livrnheimj  17s  Pearl  utreetj  New  Torkf  repreBomting  loaf 
tobacco  dealers  in  the  United  Statee, 

In  normal  times  the  export  duty  on  all  tobaooos  tnm  Cabfti  exeept- 
infi^  the  province  of  Santiago,  was  $(>.^>  per  100  kiloa,  eqniValent  to 
^2.8!»S  ]>er  100  poundn.  In  ^Septenlber,  1S97,  a  new  tariff  was  publiahed, 
providing  for  an  ex|Mirt  duty  of  #20  per  100  kiloe,  ecioivalent  to  99.20 
jK^r  KM)  iK>und8  of  filler  tobacco,  and  an  additional  duty  of  100  per  eent 
increane  on  wrapi)cr  tobacco.  The  VVeyler  e<lict  prohibiting  the  expor- 
tation of  tobacco  at  this  time  was  in  force,  and  therefore  the  elfect  of 
til  is  tariiV  was  nil.  A  protest  wtM  entered  against  the  eDforoemeDt 
of  tlic  tariff  as  pablished,  on  the  ground  that  the  tobaooo  industry  eoaM 
not  stand  the  vast  increase.  Hesides  this,  the  differential  daty  on 
wrappers  was  impossible  of  enforcement,  as  no  means  could  be  deviaed 
by  which,  u]M>n  the  shiiunent  of  tobaccos  from  this  ooantry,it  ooald  be 
asccrtiiined  whether  the  tobacco  so  shipped  was  wrapper  or  fllkMr,  ma 
the  tobacco  is  all  psu^ked,  baled  in  cloth,  and  then  sewn  up,  and  the 
cloth  is  not  able  to  stand  the  handling.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ship- 
ping fa4*Jlities  here  would  not  admit  of  the  examination  of  tobaooo, 
even  if  the  other  conditions  had  permitte<l  it.  To  examine  an  cwdinaiy 
shipment  of  1,000  bale»  would  reijuire  a  week,  and  no  man  oonld  do  ft 
in  less. 

This  protcKt  had  its  effect  upon  the  authorities,  and  the  tariff  of  1807 
conse^juently  never  took  effect,  but  was  changed  to  $12,  irrespeetiTe 
whether  filler  or  leaf  tobacco.  We  both  recommend  the  adoption  of 
1892  tariff. 

The  rei>ntation  of  Oubaii  cigars  and  tobaccx)  has  been  strongly  main- 
tained through  the  fact  that  the  ini[)ortation  of  foreign  tobacco  and 
cigars  into  tlie  island  has  been  prohibited  in  the  past  by  Spain. 
Whether  the  lJnite<l  8tateM  can  or  can  not  prohibit  the  imi)ortation  of 
tobacco  we  woiihl  not  venture  to  say,  but  it  would  he  a  serious  blunder 
to  adopt  a  temporary  military  iH>licy  wliich  wouhl  in  a  short  time  kill 
the  reputation  of  Havana  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  then  find  that 
finally  the  temporary  policy  a(lopte4i  of  admitting  tobaccos  would  not 
be  ccmtiuued,  but  which  wouhl  in  the  meantime  have  mined  the  repu- 
tation of  tlie  (3uban  cigars.  If,  however,  it  is  not  within  the  power  of 
the  Unite<l  Stiites  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  tobacco  and  cigiurs,  a 
higher  rate  of  <1uty  ought  certainly  to  be  adopted  than  that  which  has 
been  adoptixl  in  the  Santiago  tariff,  at  least  until  some  definite  policy 
with  resi)ect  to  tlie  island  is  <leterinined  upon.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, whatever  duty  is  adopted,  it  should  be  a  uniform  one  and  not 
vary  for  wra])pers  and  fillers.  If  the  tariff  now  to  be  adopted  were  a 
permanent  thing,  tlie  niatt^T  would  possibly  have  to  be  considered  fh>m 
a  different  ligiit;  but  being  only  temporary  either  the  importation  of 
tobacco  and  cigars  ought  to  be  absolutely  i>rohibited;  or,  if  that  is  not 
possible,  an  absolutely  prohibitive  rate  should  be  adopted,  even  though 
that  be  5(N)  or  1,000  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  toba<*.co,  as  the  tem- 
I>orary  iniport;ition  of  tobacco  will  ruin  the  reputation  of  Cuban 
tobaccos  and  cigars  and  may  not  be  recovered. 
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Statement  of  Calixto  Lopez. 

Havana,  September  26^  1898. 

In  regard  to  the  tariff  on  tobacco,  export  doty,  page  53, 1  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  mistake.  I  went  to  see  Gongosto.  A  committee 
was  api>ointed,  and  we  had  several  days'  discassion,  because  there  were 
manufacturers  here,  and  you  may  know  that  there  are  some  that  not 
openly  but  indirectly  tried  to  put  such  a  duty  on  tobacco  that  it  was 
imiN)8sible  to  export  it.  I  am  a  tobacco  manufacturer,  and  I  under- 
stand my  business  to  be  intimate  with  the  interests  of  the  country.  I 
look  upon  this  matter  in  a  liberal  way,  and  I  thought  to  bring  the 
tobacco  down  in  price  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  production ;  other- 
wise it  is  impossible  t-o  reduce  the  price.  What  is  the  use  for  me  to 
hold  the  tobacco  here  with  a  law  that  will  kill  production  t  So  I  ask 
for  the  free  exi)ortation  of  tobacco.  There  were  several  jjreiitlemen, 
and  even  Mr.  Gongosto  was  of  the  opinion  himself  that  there  should 
not  be  a  large  export  duty.  The  intention  was  to  hold  the  tobacco 
here,  because  that  by  holding  it  here  they  would  manufacture  more 
cigars  in  the  United  States.  I  got  up  a  pamphlet  in  which  I  have  illus- 
trated that  it  was  totally  impossible,  and  we  would  lose  the  production 
of  the  island,  because  tobacco  would  go  into  the  State  and  we  would 
lose  it.  At  the  end  these  gentlemen  proposed  as  a  compromise  that 
they  should  put  $12  and  no  examination  on  the  piers.  If  they  o])en 
the  tobacco  no  one  will  examine  it  because  it  will  spoil.  Unless  you 
give  money  to  these  inspectors  they  will  spoil  your  bales  by  oiiening 
them.  If  I  do  not  buy  the  tobacco  and  am  forced  to  keep  what  I  have, 
nobo<ly  will  grow  tobacco.  Tlie  compromise  was  to  take  away  all 
export  duties  on  cigars  and  put  a  duty  of  $12  on  all  kinds  of  leaf 
tobacco,  with  the  promise  that  as  soon  as  the  autonomy  should  be 
established  and  we  were  able  to  touch  the  matter  the  duty  should  be 
taken  away.  I  am  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  wanted  to  make 
a  bill  to  take  these  duties  away.  Everybody  who  has  a  little  bit  of  a 
mind,  and  especially  the  agriculturists,  think  that  exi>ort  duties  belong 
to  the  barbarous  ages. 

The  opinion  of  the  best  people  here  is  that  the  Spanish  possess  83  per 
cent  of  the  property  of  the  island,  and  of  course  this  commands  some 
respect.  All  Spanish  and  Gubans  who  have  something  to  lose  want 
annexation,  and  they  deceive  you  if  they  tell  you  anything  different. 
There  are  not  more  than  10  per  cent  who  do  not  desire  annexation. 
Those  who  are  partisans  of  independence  say  they  should  experience  a 
little  independence  and  in  a  short  while  annexation  will  come.  In  all 
my  acquaintance  I  have  but  a  single  friend  who  is  for  independence, 
and  he  thinks  that  in  a  little  while  annexation  will  come;  and  I  answer 
tjiat  in  that  little  while  they  will  have  nothing  left,  because  the  govern- 
ment which  is  going  to  start  without  money  and  with  no  credit  will  not 
be  able  to  govern  the  i)eople.  Those  who  have  property  will  have  to 
give  it  to  the  people,  and  if  they  do  not  give  it,  it  will  be  taken  away 
firom  them.  There  is  another  )>oint:  That  the  United  St^ites,  by  sup- 
porting the  present  tariff,  will  kill  this  country.  We  can  not  sell  our  pro- 
visions if  the  United  States  does  not  buy  them.  If  the  tariff  is  high  in 
the  United  States,  we  can  not  sell  our  productions;  and  if  we  are  not 
here  to  work  and  prosper,  the  inhabitants  will  not  stay  here  for  pleasure, 
beoaose  the  country  is  too  hot 


*  •  •    • 
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Havana,  September  26^  1^8. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  CammisHionerj  etc. 

Dbar  Sir:  Beferrini^  to  our  conversatiou  in  which  I  cslled  yoar 
attention  to  the  ex)K)rt  dues  to  be  levied  by  the  United  States  aathori- 
ties  UH  enumerated  in  the  CuHtoms  Tariff  and  llegulations  for  Ports  in 
Cuba  in  posHession  of  the  United  StaiteH  of  America,  I  now  beg  to 
attach  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Official  (lazette  of  September  28,  marked 
'^A,''  containing  a  decree  of  (General  Weyler  annulling  the  export  doty 
ordered  to  be  levied  on  leaf  tobacco  and  decreeing  that  the  tariff  of 
1892  shall  remain  in  force  irre8i)ective  of  wrapi>er  or  filler  tobacca  The 
taritr  of  1892  eniicts  that  the  duty  shall  be  •O.ao  per  100  kilos  for  all 
tobaccos  with  the  exception  of  that  grown  in  the  province  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  and  ex])orted  therefrom.    Thin  refers  to  Santa  Olara  tobacco. 

In  the  Official  Gazette  of  September  9  was  published  the  tariff  of 
1897,  wherein  the  ex^Kirt  duty  was  phiced  at  $20  per  100  kilos  for  filler 
tobacx^  and  a  surtax  of  100  per  cent  on  wrapper  and  filler  tobacco  it 
the  package  containing  the  latter  should  contain  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  former. 

If  1  am  not  mistaken  the  tariff  of  1897  served  as  a  basis  for  that  pre- 
pared for  this  island,  without,  however,  taking  into  consideration  the 
subsequent  decree  modifying  the  same. 

The  decree  I  now  refer  to  is  one  issued  by  General  Blanco  ander  date 
December  31,  and  which  1  also  attach,  marked  ^'B,'^  wherein  it  will  be 
seen  that  General  Weyler's  famous  prohibition  to  exx>ort  leaf  tobacco 
grown  in  the  ))rovinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  Havana  is  removed  and 
fixes  the  scale  of  export  duty  to  be  levied  on  all  tobaccos  grown  in  any 
province  with  the  exception  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  at  $12  per  100  kQos, 
which  is  now  being  collected  irrespective  of  wrapper  or  filler  tobacco. 

No  doubt  the  intention  of  your  Government  is  not  to  increase  the 
export  duties,  but  to  leave  in  force  those  now  existing,  and  as  the  tariff 
printed  in  Washington  will  be  a  guide  for  the  custoin-liouse  authorities 
as  soon  iis  the  United  States  take  control  1  took  the  liberty  to  call  your 
attention  to  those  important  points  as,  if  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  proper  authorities,  will  avoid  a  great  many  inconveniences. 

Cuba  being  a  purely  agricultural  country  export  duties  are  more  of  a 
detriment  than  anything  else,  and  the  abolition  of  same  would  no  doubt 
give  a  tremendous  impulse  to  its  agriculture.  This,  however,  may  not 
be  deemed  expedient  at  present,  but  what  may  be  done,  however,  to 
foster  the  tobacco  growth  as  much  as  i)ossible  would  be  to  put  into 
force  the  Spanish  tariff  of  1892,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rate  of  9G.30  i)er 
100  kilos  irrespective  of  wrapper  or  tiller. 

While  perusing  the  tariff  which  1  refer  to,  I  notice  that  a  duty  of 
91.35  i)er  thousand  is  imposed  on  cigars.  At  present  cigars  are 
exported  free  of  tluty  as  per  General  Blanco*s  decree  of  December  31. 
This  point  may  also  be  of  use  to  you.  On  cigarettes  a  duty  of  90  cents 
per  thousand  packages  is  levied,  but  as  per  decree  referred  to  they  are 
also  free. 

What  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  item  of  all  is  the  impor- 
tation of  cigars  and  leaf  tobacco  allowed  by  the  regulations. 

The  duty  on  cigars  is  placed  at  $3.00  per  thousand,  if  weighing 
more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand. 

It  must  certainly  be  very  advantageous  to  the  island  of  Cuba  if  both 
these  articles  were  prohibited,  as  the  cigars  and  tobacco  of  this  island 
would  thereby  preserve  its  specialty;  but  possibly  on  principle  your 
Government  may  object  to  it,  but  do  you  think  that  a  duty  of  $3.00 
will  keep  out  foreign  goods f  By  no  means,  but  will  surely  give  rise  to 
h^udalent  packing  of  foreign  cigars  by  unscrupulous  parties  here. 
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If  I  am  not  mistaken  cigars  in  Mexico  can  be  bought  for  50  per  cent 
loss  than  the  price  of  Havana  cigars.  Now,  what  is  to  prevent  Mexican 
cigars  being  brought  in  here  and  being  put  in  boxes  under  Havana 
brands  and  exjiorted  as  Cuban  cigars  f  The  duty,  as  can  be  seen,  will 
cut  no  figure  whatever.  The  present  tariff  in  force  in  the  United 
States  would  be  the  only  means  of  keeping  them  out. 

One  dollar  duty  will  certainly  not  prevent  the  importation  of  wrap- 
per tobacco,  as  $100,  more  or  less,  on  a  bale  of  tobacco  when  the 
wrappers  are  fine  does  not  affect  the  same.  Sumatra  might  therefore 
find  a  good  market  here  for  its  tobacco.  Although  $3  per  pound  would 
not  be  too  much  to  charge,  it  might  to  a  certain  degree  help  us  a  bit; 
$5  would  be  prohibitory. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  making  the  foregoing 
suggestions,  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  have  some  weight  with  you  in 
the  interest  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  both  these  dispositions  will 
materially  affect  the  present  unique  reputation  of  Cuban  cigars  and 
tobacco.  If  any  possible  means  can  be  found  to  keep  out  both  these 
articles,  this  island  will  derive  great  benefit  thereby. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  under  the  present  regime  the  importa- 
tion of  cigars  and  leaf  tobacco  is  prohibited,  including  Porto  Eico. 
I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lbblie  Pantin. 


[IndMiire  A.] 
DECREE. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerationB  made  by  the  treaenry  department  and 
with  snoh  authority  as  has  been  vested  in  me  by  the  Government  of  His  Migesty  in 
a  telegram  dated  the  19th  instant,  I  hereby  decree  the  following : 

Article  1.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  leaf  tobacco  grown  in  the  Provinces  of 
Havana  and  Pinar  del  Kio,  known  by  the  name  of  Vuelto  Abi^o  and  Partido  tobacco, 
shall  remain  in  force  according  to  what  is  commanded  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
16ih  of  May,  1896. 

Article  2.  The  Provinces  of  Matansas,  Santa  Clara,  and  Puerto  Principe  are 
authorized  to  export  it  in  the  form  specified  in  the  regulations  following  the  said 
proclamation,  with  the  duties  mentioned  in  the  tariff  of  1892,  whether  wrappers 
or  fillers,  nntil  ^e  board  of  administration  about  to  be  established  in  accordance 
with  the  basis  of  the  4th  of  last  March,  shall  determine  what  may  be  finally 
oonvenient. 

Article  3.  At  the  end  of  this  year  the  treasury  department  will  open  an  investi- 
ffation  on  the  advantages  or  inconveniences  that  the  exportation  of  leaf  tobacco 
Srom  the  Provinoes  of  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Rio  may  cause  the  agriculture,  indus- 
try, commeroe,  and  treasury  of  the  island. 

In  this  investigation  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Society  of  Planters,  the  }k>ard 
of  Taxpayers,  the  Union  of  Ci^ar  Manufacturers,  the  Corporation  of  Storekeepers 
and  Importers,  the  municipalities  of  the  producing  regions,  the  civil  governors,  and 
the  admiiustrators  of  the  treasuries  of  the  said  provinces,  as  well  as  such  corpo- 
rations as  may  have  to  do  with,  or  may  be  interested  in,  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
and  also  private  individuals  whose  opinion  may  help  in  the  object  in  view,  will  be 
invited  to  participate. 

Valbriano  Weyler. 

Havana,  September  BS,  1897. 

[Inolonire  B.] 
[Xxtraot  from  the  QmoeU  de  la  Habana,  Saturday,  Jsanary  1, 1888.] 

DECREE. 

AsnoLB  1.  From  the  15th  of  the  next  month  of  January  the  exportation  of  leaf 
tobaeoo  £rom  all  the  ports  of  the  island  of  Cnba  is  hereby  anthorizea,  with  only  suck 
limitattooa  aa  flaoal  legislation  may  have  in  tiie  matter,  mod^«^  aA>SS£A  ^^^^^Ki^'OAi^ 
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Articlk  2.  From  that  day  all  orders  oonoeming  the  transportation  and  shipoMnt 
of  leaf  tobacco  coutaine<l  in  articles  2  and  3  of  the  proclamation  of  Mmj  16,  1886^ 
are  hereby  abolished. 

Articlk  3.  The  rate  of  cnstom-house  da  ties  on  exported  tobneoo  will  to  912  in 
gold  for  erory  100  kilos  of  leaf,  whatever  may  lie  its  classification  or  the  pioTinoe  it 
may  come  from,  excepting  only  that  of  the  Province  of  Santiago  de  Cnbiiy  which 
will  beexiNirted  within  the  llnii t at ionH  specified  in  the  existing  tariff. 

AuTii'i.E  4.  From  that  day  all  duties  on  the  exportation  of  eigais  and  elgarettai 
are  totally  suppressed,  including  in  this  suppression  the  50-eent  ■tamp  lax  now 
collected  on  these  articles. 

Articlk  5.  The  present  duties  on  out  tobacco  will  remain  in  foree,  and.  beaidea, 
hereafter  this  article  will  bo  taxed  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  kiloi  whetliM'  It  be 
shipped  lo<»8o  or  in  packages. 

Aktk'lr  6.  From  that  oay  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  tariff  of  1803,  fbrbld- 
ding  the  importation  of  all  classes  of  tobaoco  in  the  island,  whereTer  it  nuij  oome 
from,  iH  hen^by  rentored. 

Articlk  7.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  giye  the  necessary  orders  and  take 
measures  for  an  exact  fulfillment  of  this  decree,  and  will  determine,  in  ooomltntion 
with  the  Union  of  Havana  Cigar  Manufacturers,  what  he  deems  proper  In  eonneetloB 
with  such  manifestations  as  may  have  been  made  in  reference  to  tne  fourth  nrtiela 
of  the  Haid  proclamatitm  of  May  16,  IH&S. 

A  KTici  jc  8.  Fc»r  general  knowle<lge  of  such  information  as  has  preoeded  the  lasnlng 
of  this  decrees  at  its  foot  there  will  Ix^  published  an  extract  oi  the  doennMnta  and 
information  that  have  been  considered  when  extending  it. 

BiiAWoa. 

Uavaha,  December  SI,  1897. 


statement  ofSigmund  Rothsckildj  of  the  Waldarf-Aitaria  Begw  (kmfwm, 

Havana,  September  28^  1898. 

In  regard  to  the  export  duty  on  tobacco  from  this  iBland  Mked  for 
by  the  manufacturers  of  this  city,  I  beg  to  say  that  such  a  demand  is 
selfish  and  unjust  and  directly  against  the  interest  of  the  Cuban  fiurmer 
an<l  American  manufacturers  and  workingnien. 

The  manufacturer  in  Cuba  has  the  pro<luct  of  this  island  at  his  com- 
mand, without  any  duty,  and  through  this  has  the  entire  world  to  sell 
his  cigars,  without  comi)etition.  ' 

They  have  made  fortunes  here,  and  the  leading  manufiEM^turers  sold 
their  brands  or  trade-mark  to  an  English  syndicate,  and  on  the  15th  of 
October  Hve  more  factories  will  be  delivered  to  the  same  Bnglisb 
syndicate. 

While  the  American  manufacturers  have  to  pay  on  the  same  material 
the  following  duties: 

On  filler  tobacco perponnd.*  $0.35 

On  wrapper  tobacco do 1.S5 

On  cigars  (internal  revenue) per  1,000..    8.00 

and  when  you  try  to  add  an  export  duty  you  injure  the  American 
manufacturers,  the  American  workingmen,  and  the  Cuban  farmer,  and, 
in  the  end,  the  American  consumer. 

Owing  to  the  high  tariff  on  tobacco,  the  American  manufitcturer  has 
only  the  American  consumer  as  his  customer,  as  he  can  not  compete 
with  a  high-taxed  raw  material  against  the  same  material  used  here. 

While  the  imported  cigar  in  America,  owing  to  a  high  duty,  became 
an  article  of  luxury  for  the  rich,  the  Havana  cigar  made  in  America 
became  the  cigar  of  the  middle  classes,  and  if,  through  this  triple  tax- 
ation, you  add  an  export  duty  you  can  not  make  a  good  cigar  and  meet 
the  popular  price  of  three  for  25  cents  or  10  cents  straight,  and  our 
manufacturers  will  be  reduced  to  the  manufacturing  of  a  nickel  dgar. 

Such  cigars  are  made  by  mold,  and  the  work  is  done  by  girls  and 
boys^  and  our  good  workmen  can  go  to  Cuba  and  look  for  work,  where 
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tliey  have  no  tariff  on  their  raw  material,  and  can  export  their  product 
without  opposition. 

During  the  edict  of  General  Weyler  we  could  not  export  any  tobacco 
from  the  island,  and  our  manufacturers  substituted  Mexico,  Santo 
Domingo,  Porto  Bico,  and  Brazil  tobacco,  and  the  result  our  consumers 
smoked  inferior  tobacco,  our  consume  or  popular  brands  run  down,  the 
smoking  of  pipes  and  cigarettes  increased,  and  during  that  i)eriod 
the  Cuban  manufacturer  had  the  farmer  at  his  mercy,  because  he 
represented  to  General  Weyler  that  tobacco  going  to  America  was 
used  to  help  the  Cuban  cause. 

The  Cuban  farmer  lost  everything — his  home  destroyed,  his  cattle 
eaten,  his  horses  stolen,  himself  and  family  starved  as  reconceu trades; 
and  now,  when  peace  comes  to  him  and  he  tries  to  raise  a  crop  of 
tobacco,  which  is  today  the  only  industry  in  the  western  part  of  Cuba, 
he  should  not  be  taxed  in  the  shape  of  an  exi>ort  tax,  so  the  Spaniard 
can  tell  him :  ^^  You  must  sell  me  your  tobacco  so  much  cheaper,  because 
if  you  ship  it  to  New  York  you  have  to  pay  so  much  for  export,''  The 
tax  on  export  is  taxing  his  labor. 

The  men  who  ask  for  this  export  duty  on  tobacco  are  men  who  lost 
nothing  and  have  paid  nothing  for  export  on  their  cigars  (this  is  the 
present  law),  but  he  knows  that  the  higher  the  export  duty  the  more 
he  has  the  farmer  in  his  clutches;  but  this  is  Spanish. 

The  Spanish  manufacturer  will  demand  laws  to  control  not  alone  the 
markets  of  the  world,  but  he  also  wants  a  law  to  control  the  producer 
of  his  raw  material. 

The  farmer  of  Cuba  needs  all  the  help  and  encouragement  he  can 
get  from  our  Government;  he  is  too  poor  to  come  to  you  as  a  committee; 
he  has  to  look  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  you  have  seen  enough  to  war- 
rant my  statement. 

Give  the  man  the  wages  for  his  labor  and  don't  tax  him  for  trying  to 
work.  If  he  gets  the  reward  for  his  labor  he  becomes  a  liberal  con- 
sumer, because  he  needs  everything  (as  he  has  nothing),  and  as  a 
consumer  he  pays  his  full  share  to  the  Government. 

Give  my  admiration  to  our  beloved  President  and  his  worthy  Cabi- 
net. We  Americans  living  here  are  proud  of  our  citizenship,  and 
hope  to  see  soon  the  Old  Glory  wave  over  the  entire  island.  With- 
out it,  neither  confidence  nor  prosperity  can  ever  come  to  this  un- 
happy land. 


Statement  of  Sigmund  Rothschildj  citizen  of  the  United  States^  engaged 

in  tobaoco-growing  industry. 

Havana,  September  25^  1898. 

The  first  interest  which  our  Government  should  protect  is  that  of  the 
farmer,  who  has  suffered  the  most  in  this  war  and  needs  help,  if  any 
can  be  given.  Export  duty  is  not  Americanism ;  it  works  a  hardship 
against  him  and  should  be  abolished.  A  country  which  has  suffered 
like  this,  and  which  has  no  other  industry  than  the  soil,  should  not  be 
made  to  pay  an  export  duty  on  its  products.  Anything  that  is  paid — 
as  export  duty  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tobacco  growers  and  the 
farmer  who  brings  the  prosperity  to  the  country — is  the  first  one  to 
be  helped,  and  not  the  manufacturer,  who  has  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  the  whole  world  to  sell  his  goods  in,  who  has  been  protected 
by  royalty  and  who  has  brought  his  interest  to  the  point  where  the 
bulk  of  it  is  represented  in  syndicates. 

21U6 6 
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Statemeni  of  Owtiavo  Book. 

EXPOBT  DUTIES. 

Havana,  September^  1898. 

The  export  duty  levied  on  tobacco  from  the  provinces  of  ^'Pinar  del 
Bio"  (tabaoo  vuelta  abiyo),  ^*  Havana"  (tabaco  Partido),  and  ^ Santa 
Olara"  (tabaoo  Kemedios)  is  $12  i)er  100  kilos,  irrespective  of  qnality 
or  classification  (wrappers  or  fillers),  as  oar  Government  wisely  tried 
to  protect  the  only  Ouban  industry  where  no  machinery  is  used — cigars 
and  cigarettes — and  where  several  hundred  thousand  of  the  poorer 
classes  can  make  a  living,  and  was  particularly  justified  in  endeavoriDg 
to  do  so  as  the  protection  conceded  to  the  cigar  industry  in  other  coun- 
tries almost  entirely  shuts  us  out  of  their  markets,  i.  e.,  in  the  Qulted 
States  of  America,  where  1,000  cigars,  weighing  12  pounds  and  costing 
$60  in  Havana,  pay  an  import  duty  of  $69,  whilst  importing  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  raw  material  for  1,000  cigars  of  the  same  kind  (say 
wrappers,  5  pounds,  and  fillers,  25  pounds),  the  import  duty  only 
amounts  to  $18.75;  diflerence  against  the  Havana  manufacturer,  $50J25 
|)er  1,000  cigars,  not  taking  into  account  freight,  insurance,  ana  other 
expenses  which  must  be  borne  by  the  Havana  manufacturer. 

The  leaf  tobacco  from  the  province  of  ^^  Santiago  de  Cuba''  (^'Gibara^ 
and  ^^Mayari")  only  pays  an  export  duty  of  $2.20  per  100  kilos,  a  true 
revenue  tax,  as  the  tobacco,  only  being  used  to  make  cheap  cigars  and 
cigarettes  for  home  consumption  and  having  no  comi)etitCHrB,  needs  no 
protection. 

For  the  very  same  reasons  mentioned  above,  viz,  to  protect  the  Cuban 
manufacturer  as  much  as  possible,  enabling  him  to  give  work  to  the 
poorer  classes,  especially  to  women  who  in  this  county  soaroely  find 
work  fit  for  their  sex,  the  Spanish  Government  has  lon^  ago  abolished 
all  exx)ort  duties  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cut  tobacc 

IKPOBT  DUTIES. 

I  find  in  the  Oustoms  Tariff  and  Regulations  for  ports  m  Ouba  in 
possession  of  the  United  States  of  America,  under  Glass  XTII,  3^ 
Tobacco: 

(b)  In  powder  or  BnniT  or  '*  otherwise  manufactured" per  pound..  $0.12 

(c)  Leaf  tobacco,  Btommcd do 1.50 

{d)  Loaf  tobacco,  unHtemmed do LOO 

(e)   Cigars  and  cigaretten: 

Ou  cif^ars  weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  1,000 i>er  1,000..  3.60 

Weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  ner  1,<X)0 do l.Ot) 

On  cigarettes  weighing  more  than  3  poumls  per  1,000 do 1.50 

and  allow  myself  the  following  remarks : 

Under  Spanish  rule,  and  for  very  good  reasons,  the  importation  and 
reimportation  of  all  and  every  kind  of  tobacco  in  leaf  or  manufactured, 
stemmed  or  unstemmed,  cigars  or  cigarettes  was  strictly  prohibited, 
with  the  exception  only  of  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  I  can  not 
believe  that  after  due  consideration  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  sanction  this  tariff.  If  I  am  well  informed  the  war  against  Spain 
was  waged  *^for  humanity's  sake  and  to  free  the  Cubans  from  the 
Spanish  yoke,"  but  if  Congress  should  impose  the  aforementioned  ti^iff 
on  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  the  minority  of  the  poor  working  peo- 
ple will  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  unfortunate  ^^reconoentrados" 
under  General  Weyler. 
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If  the  importation  of  tobacco  in  any  form  is  allowed,  and  the  rates  of 
iin|)ort  duty  on  leaf  and  cut  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  are  not 
raised  considerably  and  put  on  a  par  with  the  duties  levied  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  this  island  will  be  inundated  by  cheap  Euro- 
l)ean  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  our  manufacturers  will  be  forc^ 
to  dose  their  factories,  and  thousands  of  workmen  will  be  thrown  out  of 
iMni»loyment.  Cheap  German  and  other  tobacco  will  be  imported  here 
(nt  ^1  per  i>ound  duty)  in  large  quantities,  and  after  being  mixed  with 
a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  Cuban  leaf  and  being  packed  in  the 
original  palm  leaf  like  Havana  tobacco  will  be  reexported  as  the  gen- 
uine article. 

(Jheap  German  or  Belgian  cigars  and  cigarettes,  made  by  machinery 
or  under  the  sweating  system  of  the  old  world,  or  in  the  penitentiaries 
of  those  countries,  will  be  imi)orted  here,  and,  afber  being  reboxed  and 
packed  and  labeled  like  ^^Havanas,''  will  find  their  way  all  over  the 
world.  Who,  under  such  conditions,  will  dare  to  order  the  genuine 
article  and  pay  the  now  current  prices  f 

Statement  of  Havana  tobacco  growerSy  manufacturersj  merckant^y  etc. 

Havana,  September  28^  1898. 

The  undersigned,  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  work- 
men in  tobacco,  after  being  acquainted  with  the  customs  tariff'  pub- 
lished in  Washington  on  the  8th  of  August  by  the  War  Department  to 
be  applied  to  this  island,  are  justly  alarmed  by  the  great  harm  and  the 
perils  they  foresee  and  which  they  fear  if  said  tariff  is  carried  out. 

The  duties  of  $1.50  and  $1  per  pound  for  leaf  tobacco,  stemmed  and 
unstemmed,  which  are  levied  in  said  tariff  are  sufficient  to  stop  the 
importation  of  fillers  and  cut  tobacco,  but  will  allow  the  importation  of 
tillers  from  Sumatra,  Mexico,  and  other  places,  with  great  harm  to  the 
interests  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  productions  of  Cuba. 

Also  the  duties  established  on  cigars,  $3  per  thousand,  will  permit 
the  importation  in  Cuba  of  cigars  fh>m  everywhere,  not  to  be  used  for 
consumption  in  the  country,  but  to  be  reexported  as  a  genuine  Havana 
product,  by  which  a  fraud  will  be  committed,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
credit  and  reputation  of  our  product  will  be  entirely  lost  to  all  of  us. 

The  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  to  be  imported  in  Cuba  should  at  least  be 
$5  x)er  pound,  and  thus  only  the  importation  of  wrappers  from  Sumatra 
and  other  countries  will  be  prevented ;  and  the  production  of  the 
United  States  will  not  suffer,  as  they  have  no  fine  wrappers,  which  are 
the  only  kind  that  could  be  imported. 

In  regard  to  manufactured  cigars,  Cuba  can  never  be  a  market  for 
the  consumption  of  foreign  tobacco,  since  Cuba  has  a  variety  of  excel- 
lent tobacco  and  a  small  population.  If  the  importation  of  manufac- 
tureil  tobacco  from  other  countries  is  permitted,  it  will  be  with  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  reexporting  it  with  the  Havaua  brand  and  seal, 
and  this  should  not  be  permitted  by  any  Government.  Therefore  the 
imi)ort  duties  in  Cuba  on  manufactured  tobacco  should  be  fixed  at  $4.50 
per  pound  plus  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  same  as  in  the  United  States 
tariff*. 

Regarding  the  export  duties,  it  has  ever  been  the  wish  of  all  that 
they  should  be  abolished,  as  they  are  a  hindrance  to  trade  and  increase 
the  prices;  the  general  desire  is  that  these  duties  be  no  longer  imposed. 
The  sam^  has  been  done  with  cigars  since  January  1  of  the  present 
year;  yet,  should  it  be  impossible  to  suppress  the  export  duties  on 
account  of  financial  necessities,  the  undersigned  are  in  flavor  of  having 
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the  old  tariff  enforced,  viz,  t6.;K)  per  1(K)  kilos  of  leaf  tobacco  wiifaoat 
discriinination  of  qualities  or  the  provinces  from  which  they  come,  only 
excepting  the  tobacco  from  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Oabai  whieb, 
on  account  of  its  low  price,  could  only  bo  taxed  under  the  old  teriil^ 
viz,  $2.20  i)er  100  kilos. 

The  undersigned,  farmers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  workmen, 
HUHt^in  the  above  specified  opinions,  and  have  not  expressed  them 
before  through  motives  of  delicacy. 

In  view  of  the  present  circumstances  and  your  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  tobacco  industry,  and  of  those  of  the  fiirmers  and 
wholesale  merchants,  and  of  the  fact  of  your  being  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  in  a  position  to  further  what  is  best  for  promoting  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  country,  we  beg  you  to  accept  our  representation  and 
our  i)ower  of  attorney  which  we  hereby  confer,  that  you  may,  in  onr 
name,  take  such  steps  as  will  obtain  a  modification  of  the  tariff  for  Oaba 
in  what  relates  to  the  tobacco  industry,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
expressed  in  this  letter. 
By  doing  this  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  undersigned. 

L.  Garvajal  &  Oo.,  H.  Upmann  &  Co.,  Ix)ngoria  &  CkK,  O. 
Carvajar,  J.  Gonzalez  &  Brothers,  Gustavo  Bock,  Jnan 
Gonzalez,  Patricio  Sanchez,  Fernando  Fernandez;  Bri- 
dad,  Montros  &  C'o.;  V.  Diaz  &  Co.,  Prndeucia  Babell, 
Miguel  Suarez  &  Son,  Francisco  Menendez,  Garriles  y 
San(*hez,  J.  Morales,  Oalisto  Loi>ez  &  Co.,  Gandido  Sama 
Tunon,  Manuel  Martinez,  Celestino  McKiio  &  Co., Maximo 
Suarez,  Arcadio  Suarez,  Antonio  Blanco,  Manuel  J. 
Pulido,  Pedro  Alvarez,  Jose  Pulido,  Lisa^o  Snares, 
Cano  and  Bi*other,  Sena  &  Co.,  Luis  Pont  &  Son,  Ignaoio 
Puente  y  Fernandez,  J.  Gonzalez,  Fuero  &  Gepa«  Manuel 
Menendez,  Sobs,  de  A.  Gonzalez ;  Oampano,  Garcia  &  Co. ; 
JoseFerro;  Echeverria,  Rodriguez  &  Co.;  Manuel Ferro, 
Jose  Llano,  A.  Pazos  &>  Co.,  Perez  &  Diaz,  Antonio  M. 
Suarez,  Patricio  Suarez,  Cesario  Vigil,  Alvarez  y  Suarez, 
Antonio  Suarez,  Pio  V^idal,  Agustin  Anton,  Jose  Busta- 
mante,  Enrique  Pascual,  J.  Alvarez  &  Co.,  Oebuka  & 
Loi>ez;  representing  416  workmen  and  clerks  of  the  H. 
de  Cabanas  y  Carbajal,  committee — Telesforo  Kivas, 
Arturo  Forres,  Faustino  l*rado;  representing  the  society 
of  cigar  pivckers,  Antonio  Diaz;  representing  the  grow- 
ers of  the  province  of  Pinar  del  liio,  Patricio  Sanchez; 
Bafael  (t.  Marques,  liodriguez  Bautista  Brothers,  Bogers 
&  Co.,  Isidro  Gutierrez,  Francisco  Menendez,  Diego 
Montero,  Florentine  Mantilla,  Inocencio  Alviirez,  Fer- 
nandez Garcia  <&  Co.,  Facundo  iS:  Diaz,  Prime  Villa- 
mil  <&  Co.,  Nicohis  Rovi  &  Co.,  Larrea  Hno.  &  Co.,  Jose 
Bajar,  Sinforoso  Luis  Junco,  Prmlencio  Fernandez, 
Manuel  Rodriguez,  Antonio  IjOi)ez,  Vicente  Arizaga, 
Juan  Cueto  &  Brother, OhiU)  Abraces,Cau)bas  &  Brother, 
Manuel  Fernandez,  Vda.  de  Upal  &  Co.,  Vda.  Manuel 
Valle,  V.  Saiz,  Thos.  Saiz,  J.  Vales  &  Co.,  Enrique  £• 
FraU|  Mariano  Llorens,  B.  Moreda  &  Co. 
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Statement  of  Louis  Wertheimer^  of  Havana* 

The  exportation  of  tobacco  from  Cnba  is  entirely  from  the  provinces 
of  Santa  Clara,  Havana,  and  Pinar  del  Kio,  or  from  the  center  of  the 
island  to  the  western  extremity,  and  from  these  places  the  present 
rates  are  $12  per  100  kilos,  with  $1  additional  for  the  treasury,  and  of 
'20  per  cent  increase  upon  that  $13.  These  are  the  existing  charges, 
besides  which  the  usual  tonnage  duty  of  $1  per  1,000  kilos  is  exacted. 
1  would  suggest  a  plain  duty  in  dollars.  If  America  feels  like  helping 
to  build  up  the  farming  industry  here,  first  of  all  the  export  duty  on 
any  product  should  be  abolished.  If,  however,  an  export  duty  is  neces- 
sary, let  it  be  a  plain  one  in  dollars  and  a  small  one. 

There  could  be  no  objection  in  America  to  the  abolition  of  this  export 
duty;  the  tobacco  people  here  object  to  it  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
let  anyone  else  in  the  business,  but  want  a  monopoly  against  the  cigar 
manufacturers,  so  they  do  not  want  to  let  the  tobacco  go  out  of  the 
country.  The  reason  Weyler  prohibited  the  exportation  of  tobacco 
was  because  it  would  be  sold  in  America,  and  he  thought  it  would  help 
Americans  to  purchase  arms,  and  would  also  help  American  manu- 
facturers to  compete  with  the  Spanish  manufacturers.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  a  few  years  when  the  English  syndicates  will  have  all  of 
the  cigar  manufactories  here.  The  export  duties  damage  two  classes 
of  people :  The  first  is  the  producer,  and  the  second  is  the  American 
manufacturer  and  the  American  laborer. 

By  the  prohibition  of  Weyler  and  by  the  war  this  country  sent  less 
tobacco  during  the  last  two  years  than  ever  before.  This  lack  of 
tobacco,  which  was  formerly  sent  to  be  worked  by  our  manufacturers 
in  the  States,  has  not  caused  a  stoppage  of  smoking,  but  has  caused 
the  substitution  of  other  tobaccos  l^om  Mexico,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
Brazil.  To-day,  to  build  up  the  tobacco  business  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  necessary  to  aid  the  producer  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  heavy 
export  duties,  coupled  with  the  high  price  of  labor,  is  absolutely  fatal 
to  the  raiser  of  tobacco  in  Cuba.  If  the  American  Government  would 
wipe  out  the  export  duties  they  would  do  only  justice  to  the  raiser. 

In  regard  to  prohibiting  American  tobacco  by  increasing  the  duty, 
under  normal  conditions  the  average  price  of  tobacco  is  40  or  50  cents 
a  pound,  so  that  $1.50  or  $1  a  pound  is  prohibitive.  The  Cuban  manu- 
facturers say,  owing  to  the  law  that  no  tobacco  could  be  imported,  the 
foreign  consumer  knew  he  was  smoking  Cuban  tobacco,  whereas  if  the 
island  is  open  to  all  tobaccos  with  no  duties,  it  will  destroy  the  tobacco 
trade  in  the  island.  With  this  tariff  you  can  rest  assured  that  we  will 
not  bring  American  tobacco  here  and  pay  $1.50  duty,  because  I  can 
raise  all  the  tx)bacco  I  want  for  50  cents  a  pound.  This  duty,  being 
prohibitive,  assures  the  validity  of  the  Cuban  tobacco,  as  it  did  under 
the  former  regime,  and  keeps  up  the  credit  of  the  Havana  cigars.  If 
this  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  you  would  kill  the  cigar  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  United  States  and  destroy  the  earning  power 
of  thousands  of  cigar  manufacturers.  Everything  you  put  on  the 
export  of  tobacco  is  injuring  the  American  cigar  manufacturer  and  the 
Cuban  tobacco  growers. 

The  duty  was  raised  from  $6.30  to  $20  per  100  kilos,  and  then  placed 
at  $12.  This  $20  duty  was  never  enforced  because  it  was  changed  to 
$12  before  it  was  to  go  into  effects 

I  think  agricultural  maehineiy  Bhoald  Gome  in  free,  if  shipped  direct 
to  the  fiarmer.    I  li«mi  *  ^  ^^vtoved  machinery 

to  tcy.    WbMi  tita  *  \SL  October,  that 
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settlen  the  mattor  for  an  entire  year,  and  if  thia  machinery  does  not 
work  here  we  will  have  to  wait  until  next  year. 

In  reganl  to  the  inBurgentM  in  our  neighborhood,  we  give  them 
money  every  month  to  help  8upiK>rt  them,  and  have  let  them  use  two 
of  our  buildings.  I  think  the  liisurgentH  would  do  well  for  civil  guards. 
Out  of  this  gang,  of  course,  a  lot  of  banditti  will  spring,  beeanse  when 
you  give  them  machetes  and  li<*ense  to  steal,  as  they  have  had,  it  is 
pretty  hard  work  to  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path;  that  license  to 
steal  is  not  given  up  in  a  day.  They  need  just  this  class  of  soldiera 
for  guards,  and  there  is  no  need  for  American  soldiers  to  go  there  aod 
be  shot  in  ambush. 


Statement  of  Louie  Wertkeimer. 

Havana,  September  J8, 1898. 

The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  island  of  Ouba  is  purely  agrieol- 
tural.  Its  riches,  past  and  present,  and  its  future  success  depend 
entirely  on  the  product  of  its  soil.  Chief  in  importance  and  value  is  its 
sugar  crop  and  second  in  imi)ortance  and  value  is  its  tobacco  crop,  and 
it  is  to  the  latter  that  I  shall  confine  myself. 

As  a  facrtor  of  general  prosi)enty  the  tobacco  crop  leads  the  sugar 
crop,  for  while  sugar  is  grown  by  large  land  owners  with  the  aid  of  hired 
labor,  the  tobacco  crop  of  Cuba  is  grown  by  a  large  number  of  small 
farmers,  and  the  money  resulting  therefrom  is  widely  distributed  among 
a  hir^e  number  of  families,  and  reaches  a  greater  number.  Tobacco 
raising  in  Cuba  has  suffered  greatly  by  re^ison  of  the  war  of  the  insor- 
rection  which  has  raged  since  February  24, 1895. 

The  causes  which  destroyed  cultivation  were: 

First.  The  war  wliicli  took  a  large  number  of  farmers  ftom  their  work 
to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  insurgents. 

Se<Mmd.  The  decree  of  (ieneral  Weyler  under  date  of  May  16,  1896, 
prohibiting  the  exi)ortation  of  tobacco  from  the  island,  and  therefore 
removing  the  stimulus  of  raising  crops. 

Third.  The  decree  of  reconcentration  of  the  same  captain -general 
which  compelled  the  farmer  to  abandon  his  land  and  to  move  to  the 
fortified  towns,  thus  putting  an  absolute  stop  to  all  cultivation. 

To-day  the  tobacco  farms  of  Cuba  are  in  ruins,  the  buildings  and 
out-houses  burned,  the  cattle,  that  first  necessity  of  all  farm  work, 
destroyed,  and  the  workers  of  the  soil  poor  financially  and  in  need  of 
all  the  aid  that  wise  laws  can  give  them  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
building  up  again  the  outlets  of  their  products,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  final  success  and  to  the  prosi)eiaty  of  the  country. 

The  imposing  of  heavy  exi)ort  duties  on  leaf  toba<*co  was  a  telling 
blow,  the  motive  being  to  impede  as  much  as  iK)ssible  the  exi)ortation 
of  the  raw  material. 

The  cigar  factories  of  the  United  States  were  heavy  consumers  of 
Cuban  leaf  tobacco  up  to  May  16, 1896,  when  exi>ortation  was  prohibited. 

On  January  1,  189<>,  this  prohibitory  edict  was  revoked,  but  the 
hard  fact  remains  that  in  the  nineteen  months  intervening  the  i)eople 
of  the  United  States  had  not  stopped  smoking.  Where,  then,  did  the 
tobacco  come  from  to  furnish  the  deficiency  t  The  question  is  easily 
answered;  Santo  Domingo,  Mexico,  and  Brazil  furnished  the  substi- 
tutes necessary  for  the  factories  of  the  United  States. 

To  bring  the  outlet  back^to  its  old  channel,  to  secure  the  prosperity 
of  the  island  at  large  in  l*ar-reaching  power,  aid  the  farmer  and  by 
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thus  toaching  of  the  initial  factor,  the  producer,  yon  inBare  the  success 
of  your  efforts. 

The  abolition  of  the  export  duty  of  leaf  tobacco,  a  product  used 
more  largely  in  the  United  States  than  all  the  other  markets  of  the 
world  combined,  is  an  essential  factor  to  the  success  of  the  plan.  Or, 
if  total  abolition  of  export  duty  be  unacceptable  for  financial  reasons, 
then  make  it  a  low  rate,  not  to  exceed  3  cents  per  pound.  But  the 
table  of  exxK)rt  duties  is  unwise,  is  un-American,  hinders  the  devel- 
oi)ment  of  growth  and  expansion,  and  onght  and  should  be  abolished. 

Leaf  tobacco  has  in  the  course  of  the  Cuban  war  jumped  from  an 
export  duty  of  f  6.30  per  220  pounds  or  100  kilos  to  $7.30,  then  to  $13, 
and  now  has  reached  $15.60,  and  the  net  result  is  a  diminished  produc- 
tion and  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  article  in  the  commerce  of 
nations. 

Cnban  tobacco  enjoys  the  fame  of  being  the  best  in  the  world. 

Its  prestige,  if  aided  by  well-conceived  and  wise  laws,  will  again 
raise  it  to  the  position  of  importance  it  has  occupied  in  the  past,  and 
the  stimnlus  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  island  will  push  it  forward 
to  where  it  will  exceed  all  past  importance  in  quantity  and  value. 

Abolish  the  export  duties  and  help  it  to  get  there. 


Statement  of  Albert  Willy  of  WiU  BrotherSy  tobacco  dealers. 

Havana,  September  29^  1898. 

The  export  duty  on  tobacco  should  not  be  altogether  abolished,  but 
the  export  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  is  entirely  too  high. 

Ill  regard  to  (he  importation  of  tobacco,  the  dut^  is  so  high  that  no 
one  will  import  it  here.  Cigars  are  $3.60  per  thousand,  which  will 
induce  people  to  import  cheap  cigars,  because  they  can  get  them  here 
for  very  little.  It  would  be  better  if  the  Importation  of  cigars  was 
entirely  prohibited* 


The  following  letters  can  not  be  placed  in  the  foregoing  classification, 
as  each  refers  to  more  than  one  subject.  They  are  therefore  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  the  names  of  the  writers. 

New  York,  August  10, 1898. 

Mr.  BoBEBT  P.  POBTEB,  Special  Commiesionerj  etc. 

Mt  Deab  Sib:  Referring  to  the  conversation  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
holding  with  you  yesterday,  I  have  invited  several  of  the  prominent 
merchants  of  New  York  to  be  present  at  my  office  to  meet  you  to-morrow 
at  11  a.  m.  to  express  frankly  their  views  in  regard  to  the  necessities 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  relating  to  the  customs  regulations,  etc.  Several 
people,  I  hope,  will  present  in  writing  their  ideas,  and,  as  far  as  1  am 
concerned,  1  firmly  believe  that  if  the  treaty  obligations  of  our  country 
will  permit  the  United  States  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  with  the 
island  of  Cuba  on  the  basis  of  a  free  exchange  of  products  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure  to  extend  during  a  period  of  say  four  months^  or  up  to 
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the  Ist  of  January  next,  it  would  be  the  most  practical  way  of  arriviDg 
at  a  most  beneficial  resalt  for  the  prompt  rehaoilitatJon  of  Gaba. 

Yon  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  country  is  completely  devastated, 
railroads  have  been  destroyed  in  a  great  measure,  sugar  milla  have  also 
suffered  and  agricultural  implements  are  very  much  needed ;  also  we  are 
arriving  at  the  epoch  when  the  cane  fields  will  want  attention  in  order 
to  prepare  for  grinding  of  the  cane  that  takes  place  in  the  montli  of 
December.  I  am  certain  that  if  a  stable  government,  under  military 
rule  for  the  present,  is  established  in  Cuba  and  a  preponderance  of 
American  interestassured,  which  in  itself  would  guarantee  theinvestmenc 
of  capital,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  would  readily  find  financial  sup- 
port ill  the  country  to  relieve  their  immediate  wants,  and  as  their  wants 
will  be  very  great  it  would  create  an  immense  market  for  our  mannfiu^ 
tures  and  products,  and  free  trade  for  a  few  months  in  Ouba  would  do 
more,  as  1  state  above,  to  build  up  the  country  than  any  other  measure 
that  I  could  suggest  The  loss  in  customs  collection  would  be  trifling 
in  comparison  with  the  advantages  that  tiie  county  would  derive, 
while  our  loss  in  customs  collections  here  on  Ouban  imports  would  also 
be  a  small  matter,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  bulk  of  the  Cuban 
crop  has  already  oeen  marketed  and  that  what  they  have  for  export  is 
insignitieant  by  comparison.  Outside  of  all  pecuniary  calculations,  let 
us  look  at  it  from  a  humanitarian  standiK>int,  which  undoubtedly  has 
been  in  this  whole  problem  the  prime  mover;  an  action  of  this  sort 
taken  by  our  Government  would  cheapen  necessaries  of  life  and  prepare 
the  way  for  future  prosperity. 

I  will  mention  that  several  syndicates  are  at  work  organizing  for 
export  from  Spanish-Aniericaii  ports  of  cattle.  Free  trade  with  the 
United  States  would  surely  give  the  monopoly  to  American  cattle  and 
that  would  be  a  most  important  item,  as  the  country  is  bare  of  oxen 
for  draft  purposes  and  cattle  for  consumption. 

Should  it  be  impossible  for  i>olitieal  reasons  to  grant  absolute  free 
trade  even  for  four  months,  pending  a  study  of  the  re(|uireinents  of  the 
island,  I  would  suggest  that  the  uiinimnm  tax  iK)ssible  be  placed  on  all 
American  goo<l8  and  the  same  discrimination  on  Cuban  products  be 
granted  by  this  (lovernment.  Looking  at  it  from  a  political  standpoint, 
the  efl'ect  would  be  a  pra(;tical  education  to  the  Cubans,  and  through 
the  cheapness  of  all  their  material  and  the  market  for  their  products, 
by  the  end  of  this  year  the  Cuban  people  would  be  unanimous  for 
annexation  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  M.  Ceballos. 


Testimony  given  before  Commissioner  Robert  P.  Porter  at  office  of  Ceballos 

d;  Co.,  New  Yorky  A  ugust  11  j  18!f8. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Atkins.  I  seem  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  for  the 
sugar  interest,  and  speaking  as  an  individual,  ]M3rhaps  I  represent  the 
requirements  of  all.  Now,  speaking  as  an  individual,  in  nianufsicturing 
sugar,  if  I  have  a  good  crop,  1  will  need  to  buy  provisions,  all  kinds  of 
breadstufts,  etc.,  and  1  will  need  to  buy  coal,  and  general  supplies;  but 
I  can  not  do  so  unless  1  have  something  to  sell.  1  have  to  ])roduce  my 
crop  in  the  first  place,  so  that  I  think  while  it  is  very  well  indeed  to 
look  into  the  immediate  requirements,  not  very  much  can  be  done  to  put 
Cuba  into  a  state  of  production  until  the  great  question  of  annexation 
is  taken  up.    The  reason  for  this  is,  that  if  an  independent  government 
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should  be  set  up,  no  matter  how  good  that  government  maybe,  we  will 
have  to  pay  a  high  tariff  in  the  United  States;  and  that  independent 
government  in  Cuba  must  collect  revenue  for  its  expenses.  1  should 
have  to  pay,  even  if  a  reciprocity  treaty  were  made  with  the  United 
States,  giving  20  per  cent  reduction  in  tariff,  a  sum  equal  to  $270,000 
a  year  for  duties  on  my  sugar  in  entering  into  the  United  States,  and 
1  would  have  to  pay  a  further  duty  in  Cuba,  which  would  be  included 
in  the  price  of  my  provisions,  machinery,  and  supplies,  amounting  to 
$30,000  or  $40,000:  now,  there  is  a  tax,  we  will  say,  of  something  over 
$300,000  to  be  paid  by  one  single  estate,  not  a  very  large  estate  either, 
as  against  another  place  in  Porto  Eico  or  the  Sandwich  Islands  enter- 
ing their  sugars  free  in  the  United  States  and  purchasing  their  provis- 
ions and  supplies  from  the  United  States  free  of  any  duty. 

Of  course,  until  the  other  countries  increased  their  production  we 
could  get  along,  but  matters  would  be  getting  worse  and  worse  every 
year;  there  would  be  no  inducement  for  capital  to  go  down  there  for 
investment,  and  until  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  sugar  produc- 
ing countries,  Cuba  would  not  attract  capital.  Without  prosperity  in 
the  sugar  business,  you,  gentlemen,  will  not  find  purchasers  in  Cuba 
for  your  machinery,  for  coal;  you  will  not  find  customers  for  your  ves- 
sels, and  there  would  be  no  boom  and  no  general  prosperity  in  the 
island.  I  think  that  this  matter  should  be  considered  very  seriously  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  the 
treaty  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  made,  it  was  said  that  it  was  not 
an  important  matter,  that  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  was  about  80,000  tons  and  that  they  could  not  produce  more 
than  80,000  tons;  last  year  they  produced  225,000  tons  and  it  still 
increases.  Porto  Eico  produced  last  year  about  50,000  tons  of  sugar, 
Muscovado  sugars  made  by  the  old  process,  giving  a  yield  from  the 
cane  of  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  With  the  centrifugal  process  of  man- 
ufacture, that  same  cane,  worked  as  we  would  work  it  in  Cuba,  would 
give  90,000  to  100,000  tons  without  any  increase  in  the  acreage.  The 
PhiHppine  Islands  are  almost  unlimited  in  capacity.  The  reason  they 
have  not  increased  is  owing  to  very  low  prices. 

If  I  were  sure  that  Cuba  was  to  be  made  independent  and  to  continue 
independent  (no  matter  how  good  the  government),  and  that  I  should 
have  to  pay  the  high  rates  of  duties  in  thQ  United  States  and  pay  a 
high  rate  of  tariff  on  my  provisions  in  Cuba,  my  proi>erty  would  be  for 
sale  to-day.  No  money  will  go  to  Cuba  for  investment  until  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  of  the  island  is  cleared  up.  In  regard  to  temporary 
relief  for  Cuba!  The  estates  are  without  cattle;  they  have  been  con- 
sumed for  food  purposes,  driven  off'  by  the  insurgents  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Spanish  Government,  also  eaten  up  by  the  guerrillas; 
a  great  many  of  the  estates  have  no  cattle  at  all.  The  estates  can  not 
possibly  work  without  oxen,  the  most  difficult  thing  to  obtain  any- 
where. Beef  cattle  are  required,  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  are 
required,  milch  cows  are  required,  and  I  most  earnestly  recommend 
that  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  be  the  temporary  abolition  of  dutie>s 
upon  cattle  entering  into  Cuba;  make  them  free  of  duty  for  six  months, 
or  free  of  duty  for  twelve  months,  and  give  the  people  of  Cuba  a  cbance 
to  stock  up  and  get  their  supplies  cheap ;  give  them  a  chance  to  replace,' 
if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  working  catUe  that  have  been  lost. 

In  regard  to  provisions,  there  are  very  many  artices  of  prime  neces- 
sity entering  into  consumption  in  Cuba  that  pay  extremely  high  rates, 
prohibitory  rates  under  the  present  Spanish  tariff.  The  rates  are  une- 
qual and  subject  to  wide  interpretation  by  custom-house  officials. 
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Canned  fi^omls  <lo  not  go  to  Cuba  In  any  great  amoant.  A  man  came 
to  me  in  Boston  and  told  me  that  he  oouhl  sell  me  36  poands  of  beans, 
all  baked,  for  50  (*ent8.  lie  asked  why  did  not  I  send  them  to  Gnba. 
I  l<K)ked  up  the  tariff  and  foand  that  the  duty  was  prohibitory.  There 
is  nothing  that  a  workingman  likes  better,  and  we  eoald  nse  them  to 
advantage  there.  Canned  salmon  and  canned  beef  ooald  also  be  used 
to  advantsige.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  as  a  temporary  measure 
all  goods  made  free  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  find  out  where  foreign  nations  could  compete  with  us  in  (he  Gnban 
market.  My  impression  is  that  we  should  meet  competition  in  bat  a 
very  few  articles.  Rangoon  rice  would  come  ftom  India  by  way  of 
England.  We  can  not  iK>ssibly  compete  with  that.  It  is  an  article  of 
very  large  consumption  in  Cuba.  In  lard  and  hog  prodacts  noconntry 
can  compete  with  us.  In  sugar  machinery  I  believe  we  can  bay  cheaper 
and  better  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  There 
is  now  very  little  competition  from  Germany,  England,  or  France.  Ooal 
can  not  be  bought  so  cheaply  anywhere,  nor  of  so  good  a  qnality,  as  in 
the  Biiltimore  market. 

Keferring  to  the  cattle  business,  as  far  as  beef  supplies  are  cononmed, 
a  very  large  iiart  of  it  would  naturally  be  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
particularly  at  the  port  of  Havana,  which  is  a  large  consuming  point; 
but  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  where  the  distance  is  greater  firom 
New  Orleans  and  (lalveston,  they  would  probably  bay  their  cattle  in 
Cartiigena  or  iK>ssibly  Vera  Cruz  and  Central  America,  particnlarly 
cattle  that  are  for  breeding  and  working  pari)oses,  because  they  are 
much  better  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Cuba  than  anything  tJiat  we  can 
send  from  the  United  States.  They  are  more  suitable  in  size  and 
stronger  in  their  necks,  because  they  have  been  accustomed  for  gener- 
ations to  work  carrying  loads  by  their  horns.  This  has  given  them 
enormous  muscular  strength  in  their  necks,  whereby  they  are  very 
much  better  adapted  to  that  nioile  of  work.  They  can  also  be  laid 
down  cheaper  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba  than  cattle  from  the  United 
States.  1  should  like  to  see  cattle  enticed  free  of  duty  if  it  is  consistent 
with  the  revenue  requirements  of  Cuba.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
suggestion  of  mine  would  be  prm;ticable,  but  I  would  very  much  like 
to  see  it  put  into  eti'ect  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  where  we  would 
meet  comi)etiti(>n  in  an  open  market.  I  am  a  protectionist,  but  I  have 
moderated  my  views  very  mu<*h  indeed  from  what  they  used  to  be.  I 
should  like  to  see  who  can  cc»mpete  with  us  and  in  what  articles  they 
can  do  so.    1  think  it  would  be  a  giKHl  thing  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Hugh  Kellt.  1  think  it  is  an  established  fact  that  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  thus  far  there  has  never  been  more  than  one-fifth  of 
tlie  arable  land  of  Cuba  under  cultivation.  She  has  produced  over  a 
million  tons  of  sugar  in  one  year.  Now,  with  the  annexation  of  Cuba, 
it  is  (juite  likely  that  the  island  would  be  develoi>ed,  and  within  seven, 
eight,  or  ten  years  would  produce  2,5(H),<KK)  or  3,0i)0,0(H)  tons.  It  would 
])nt  the  United  States  in  a  position  to  sell  rather  than  buy  sugar,  and 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  determine  the  sugar  situation  thn)ughout 
the  entire  world.  The  island  of  Cuba  can  afford  comfortable  suste- 
nance in  a  perio<l  of  four  or  live  ye^rs  from  now  for  5,000,000  people; 
those  5,000,000  (people  will  be  drawn  largely  firom  the  surplus  labor  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  always  troubled  here  with  strikes,  labor 
problems,  and  unemployed  people,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  unemployed  people  of  the  United  States  could  find  occupation  in 
Cuba.  The  wage  for  a  common  or  ordinary  laborer  in  Cuba  is  just  as 
high  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  United  States.  I  know  from  my  own 
knowledge  that  in  the  sugar  industry  in  this  city  men  are  employed 
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and  trying  to  bring  np  families  respectably  on  $27  a  month,  and  I  can 
tell  you  from  my  own  experience  that  labor  in  Ouba  is  receiving  an 
average  of  f  1  ])er  day,  and  they  can  make  it  go  further  than  the  laborer 
in  Brooklyn  can  his  wages.  The  wages  in  Cuba  up  to  the  time  of  the 
insurrection  was  as  high,  or  a  little  higher,  than  the  same  class  of  labor 
in  the  United  States  received. 

(This  seemed  to  be  the  general  consensus  of  the  meeting.) 

The  opinion  in  the  United  States  today  leans  very  forcibly  to  any 
plan  that  the  President  may  devise  for  the  prosperity  and  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  condition  of  Ouba.  OpiK)rtunity  for  the  development 
of  railroads  in  Cuba  is  enormous;  opportunity  for  the  sugar  production 
in  Cuba  is  enormous,  provided  worked  under  the  right  kind  of  con- 
ditions. It  seems  to  me  that  the  conditions  at  this  time  tend  to  create 
a  situation  for  Mr.  McKinley  which,  if  he  grasps  it,  will  bring  upon 
him  lasting  cre<lit. 

Mr.  W.  D.  MiTNSON.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  development  of  sugar 
in  Cuba  is  one  of  the  prime  requisities  that  we  should  try  to  better. 
I  have  lived  fifteen  years  in  Cuba;  I  know  something  of  its  rich 
resources,  and  my  faith  in  Cuba  is  such  that  if  the  commercial  a<lvan- 
tages  are  properly  arranged  Cuba  will  produce  sugar  for  export  to 
Europe  in  competition  with  beet  sugars  some  day.  I  believe  that  sugar 
by  and  by  is  going  to  be  the  surplus  product  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe,  and  therefore  another  argument  in  favor  of  future  peace. 
Any  nation  in  Europe  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  relying  on 
the  United  States  for  surplus  products — cotton,  petroleum,  beef,  grain, 
sugar — will  never  go  to  war  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Carl  Dreikr,  of  W.  J.  Wilcox  Lard  and  Refining  Company.  It 
is  perhaps  wrong  to  emphasize  too  much  whether  Cuba  pays  so  much 
or  so  much  for  entering  our  markets  with  her  sugar;  the  main  fact  we 
should  bear  in  mind  is  that  we  who  eat  the  sugar  pay  the  duty.  Cuba 
does  not  pay  the  duty  on  sugar  entering  the  United  States.  The  great 
trouble  with  Cuba  has  not  been  the  duties  laid  against  sugar  here;  it 
has  been  on  account  of  duties  on  all  sorts  of  goods  that  are  entered 
into  Cuba  and  that  she  has  had  to  pay  herself. 

If  we  charge  duty  from  one  country  and  admit  sugars  free  from 
another  country  that  will  upset  the  balance  of  things. 

Mr.  MosLB.  Labor  in  Cuba,  in  the  past,  in  sugar  fields  has  been 
highly  paid.  We  have  found  that  the  principal  item  of  cost  of  pro<luc- 
tion  was  the  labor  item,  and  was  a  difficult  one  to  bring  down  with  the 
declining  value  of  sugar.  This  brings  me  to  a  remark  I  would  like  to 
make  that  Cuba  would  be  a  very  large  field  and  market  for  American 
labor,  and  with  the  restoration  of  the  large  industries  that  have  been 
destroyed  there,  and  the  buildings  in  and  out  of  the  cities,  the  rates 
would  probably  advance,  therefore  it  would  be  a  better  field  for  Ameri- 
can labor  than  for  a  great  many  products  of  our  factories.  The  reason 
why  such  high  rates  of  labor  are  paid  in  Ouba  is  bei'.iuse  the  living  is 
very  high,  and  if  there  was  no  tariff  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
country  to  pay  the  labor. 

Regarding  the  duty  that  we  are  talking  about  charging,  I  can  not  see 
that  our  Government  has  any  advantage  over  any  other  one.  Goods 
from  England  and  all  over  the  world,  as  I  understand  it,  now  pay  the 
same  duty  that  we  will  have  to  pay  on  goods  going  from  here.  Of 
course,  we  have  some  advantages  on  goods  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  send  there,  such  as  fioar  and  many  other  things,  because  there  was 
a  difference  in  the  duty  before,  bat  my  idea  woud  ba  to  have  a  red- 
procity  treaty.    We  could  not  have  it  rlr**  *  Tec4- 

procity  treaty  where  we  could  seud  » 
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different  tarift'  from  any  other  country,  and,  of  coarse^  we  slioald  hmve 
to  make  a  similar  treaty  and  give  them  the  benefit  on  BUgar.  It  aeema 
to  me  that  it  is  goin^  to  be  an  uncertain  problem  as  to  how  this  Vatto 
liico  matter  is  going  to  work  on  sngar.  It  is  going  to  be  imther  hard 
work  for  someliody  to  make  calculations  so  that  we  shoold  have  a 
reciprocity  treaty  where  sngar  should  come  in  from  Onba  on  a  less 
duty  thai)  now,  which  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States,  but  in  return  we  should  have  to  have  a  reciprocity  treaty  where 
we  could  send  gooils  under  less  duty  than  from  any  other  oonntiy. 
The  Spaniards  charged  $1  per  ton  tonnage.  I  think  cattle  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  at  present  in  Cuba,  and  perhaps  some  arrangement  should 
be  nia<le  to  let  them  go  in  free  for  a  certain  time — three  or  six  months. 

Mr.  K.  T.  Martin,  of  Ilenry  W.  Peabody  &  Go.  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Booth  in  the  situation  in  which  we  are  today.  It  is  a  very  haid 
thing  to  give  our  idea.  We  are  commission  merchants  who  ship  floor, 
I)ork,  etc.,  and  I  think  we  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  lowest  rate 
which  the  Spanish  have  accorded  to  Cuba.  Besides  that,  as  to  sugar, 
molasses,  and  tobacco,  my  opinion  is  that  under  the  present  conditiona, 
and  until  this  Government  arranges  the  matter  of  Oubai  a  reduction  of 
1^  per  cent  could  be  made.  And  as  to  American  merchandise  exported 
from  here,  I  think  that  as  the  Spanish  Government  had  reduced  very 
much  the  duty  on  all  Spanish  goods,  the  United  States  could  redooe 
the  uiritl'.juHt  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  did  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Carl  Drriek.  I  can  not  but  think  that  we  ought  to  go  dowly 
about  cutting  off  the  revenue  from  such  sources  in  the  island  of  GubiL 
To  my  mind  that  island  needs  her  supplies  and  necessaries  of  life,  tools, 
machinery,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  i)ossibIe  cost  in  order  to  prosper,  and  we 
ought  to  lay  off  all  duties  as  much  as  possible  on  food  for  man  and 
beast,  on  t<M>l8  and  machinery,  in  order  to  give  the  country  a  chance  to 
revive.  Where  they  have  direct  taxes  that  are  not  too  onerous,  let  it 
be  8o,  as  they  ought  not  to  be  re<luced  too  much  at  firat  because  they 
must  have  some  revenue.  I  think  free  trade  as  nearly  as  possible  would 
be  an  ideal  condition  for  Cuba. 

Mr.  MuNsoN.  I  want  to  go  back  twenty-five  years  and  state  that 
Spain  built  up  her  merchant  marine  by  reason  of  a  differential  duty  on 
imports.  She  made  her  chief  duty  on  all  imports:  Spanish  products 
under  the  Spanish  iiag;  the  next  wa8S))ani8h  products  under  a  foreign 
Hag;  the  third  was  foreign  products  under  the  Spanish  fiag;  there 
were  three  columns  protected  by  the  Spanish  fiag;  the  fourth  and  last 
was  foreign  products  under  a  foreign  fiag.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Americiin  ship  could  be  protected  in  the  same  manner.  Let  us  suppose 
we  have  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Ouba  prior  to  annexation.  Perhaps 
we  can  give  the  Cuban  fiag  the  same  privileges  that  the  Spanish  fiag 
once  had.  Let  the  American  fiag  be  equal  to  her.  Then  it  would  read : 
American  products  imported  into  Cuba  under  the  American-Cuban  flag; 
the  second  would  be  American  products  under  a  foreign  fiag;  the  third 
would  be  foreign  products  under  the  American-Cuban  fiag,  and  the 
fourth  would  be  foreign  products  under  a  foreign  fiag.  It  seems  to  me 
that  (*ould  be  worked  out  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  system 
that  has  been  suggested.  I  am  for  the  American  ship.  I  believe  the 
time  ha^  come  when  the  American  steamer  is  going  to  take  its  place  on 
the  ocean  once  more.  I  have  more  foreign  ships  on  my  hands,  of  course, 
at  the  present  time  than  American  ships,  because  I  can  make  a  little 
more  money  under  a  foreign  fiag  than  the  American  fiag,  but  I  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  that  wiU  change. 
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As  to  poor  Cuba,  Mr.  Kelly  made  a  good  remark  tbat  she  bas  been  a 
good  dog;  sbe  has  been  a  faithful  dog  to  Spain.  I  believe  she  will  be 
just  as  faithful  a  dog  to  the  United  States,  but  we  have  got  to  be  as 
faithful  to  her.  Let  us  give  her  the  best  and  lowest  tariff  for  the  next 
six  months  or  twelve  months  that  it  is  possible  to  give  her.  I  would 
not  object  to  free  trade  in  Cuba  on  certain  articles.  1  want  to  see  Cuba 
come  to  the  front  more  than  she  ever  did  before.  I  believe  Cuba  will 
some  day  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  I  believe  it  will  be  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  Cuba.  I  know  a  good  many  of  them ;  I  know  a 
good  many  Spaniards  who  are  merchants  in  Cuba  and  they  are  as 
scjuare  dealing  as  any  American  merchants  I  ever  knew.  They  are 
good  citizens  and  they  will  make  Cuba  as  rich  a  State  as  any  other 
State  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  helping  Cuba  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  May  the  American  ship  be  ready  also  to  help  her. 
Speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  American  ship,  we  have  but  few  now, 
but  we  are  going  to  have  more.  We  can  build  them  here  by  and  by  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  build  them  in  England.  We  have  the  raw  mate- 
rial cheaper  than  they  have  it  in  England.  Our  labor  hire  is  high,  it 
is  true,  but  our  machinery  for  making  ships  is  improving  all  the  time, 
and  my  faith  in  American  steamships  for  the  fhture  is  higher  than  it 
ever  was  before. 

Mr.  Hugh  Kellt.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  there  has  never 
been  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  island  of  Cuba  under  cultivation,  and 
under  such  conditions  there  has  been  produced  of  sugar  alone  1,000,000 
tons  and  400,000  tons  of  ore,  tobacco,  vegetables,  bananas,  and  fruits, 
possibly  within  the  next  six  years  the  total  shipments  from  Cuba  would 
e(inal  at  least  4,000,000  tons  per  annum,  which  would  call  for  an 
exchange  of  American  products  of  at  least  4,000,000  tons  more — coal, 
lumber,  manufactured  goods  generally,  meaning  a  requirement  in  the 
way  of  an  American  mercantile  marine  trading  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  under  our  coastwise  laws  of  not  less  than  8,000,000 
tons  per  annum  of  freight.  That  would  mean  an  earning  power  for 
American  vessels  in  that  trade  of  not  less  than  $20,000,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Miles.  From  what  I  can  learn  of  the  condition  of  rail- 
ways In  Cuba  to-day,  they  must  certainly  be  very  bad.  The  roadbed 
of  all  the  roads  is  in  a  terrible  condition,  as  also  the  rolling  stock  of 
all  the  roads.  As  far  as  competition  goes — European  competition — I 
do  not  think  we  have  much,  except  on  the  item  of  rails  and  bridge 
materials  with  England  and  Spain  (Spain  protected  herself  pretty  well 
with  duties;  Spanish  rails  only  paid  $2.45  a  ton,  manufactured  in 
Bilbao).  The  rails  manufactured  in  Spain  are  in  old  sections  not  used 
to-day,  neither  in  Europe  nor  in  the  United  States,  and  several  times 
we  tried  to  have  them  change  their  railways  and  adopt  the  modem  sec- . 
tions,  but  they  would  not  do  that  because  the  trafiic  was  not  heavy 
enough  nor  large  enongh  to  pay  them  to  make  new  railways.  The  rails 
that  have  been  import^  from  Spain  into  Cuba  in  old  sections  proved  to 
be  rather  defective.  The  railroad  companies  and  planters  ought  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  the  American  or  English  rails.  There  is  a  large 
field  for  the  development  of  railways  in  Cuba,  but  the  passenger 
traffic  in  that  island  amounts  to  a  mere  nothing;  it  is  all  freight, 
and  the  development  of  the  railway  must  go  simultaneously  with 
the  development  of  sugar,  a  little  in  advance,  but  not  much.  The 
rolling  stock  on  all  the  roads  in  Cuba  is  of  American  standard. 
For  five  or  six  months  railway  supplies  should  go  in  free  of  duty. 
Locomotives  are  shipped  from  the  United  States.  To-day  the  custom- 
house duties  on  a  locomotive  cost  more  than  the  looomotive  itsell    I 
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can  give  you  an  instance  of  an  en^^ine  which  was  sold  to  tiie  govern* 
nient  for  the  Trocha  iiaih'oad.  We  took  a  contract  from  Campos  and 
he  wanted  us  to  pay  duty  on  that  locomotive,  which  cost  fl  o.  b.  New 
York  95,400,  and  accordiii|jr  to  the  present  tariff  in  Caba  the  duty  was 
over  47,<NM)  Spanish  gold.  1 1  is  the  same  with  the  railroad.  The  duties 
on  rolling  stock  in  general  are  heavier  than  the  value  of  the  goods  here 
in  the  United  States.  Make  one  low  ad  valorem  rate  on  all  machinery, 
including  railway  supplies.  All  the  machinery  for  railways,  etc., ought 
to  be  free  in  Cuba  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Kelly.  During  the  continuance  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  the 
United  States,  when  machinery  and  railway  supplies  generally  were 
admitted  at  1  i>er  cent,  the  progress  was  greater  than  any  other  time  in 
its  history.  I  think  the  crop  of  Cuba  during  that  time  jumped  from 
G(N),0<H>  tons  to  over  1,4HH),<NN)  tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkink.  The  first  year  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  as  fiur  aa  I 
waiH  able  to  leani  from  statistics  published  by  the  Simnish  custom- 
house, which  were  very  ]>oor,  the  amount  of  importa  from  the  United 
States  was  $11,0<K),(KH);  the  set^ond  year  $17,000,000,  and  the  last  year 
of  our  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  it  amounted  to  $23,000,000.  We 
were  able,  owing  to  this  treaty,  to  have  the  market  largely  to  oar- 
selves  upon  many  articles. 

Mr.  Kkllv.  During  the  year  1S(M,  while  reciprocity  was  in  vogae,  I 
shipiKMl  $iMN),tM)0  worth  of  machinery;  during  the  four  years  since  this 
treaty  has  beiMi  abandoned,  1  have  not  shipi^ed  $100,000  worth  of 
machinery  altogether.  Hecipi-ocity  is  out  of  existence  and  the  machin- 
ery i>eoplc  are  practically  out  of  the  business  with  Cuba.  There  is 
little  doing,  practically  nothing  as  coni])ared  with  the  marveloos  busi- 
ness that  was  in  vogue  when  the  recipnicity  was  in  force. 

Mr.  L'ESANT.  There  were  200  sugar  plantiitions  grinding,  and  up  to 
January  of  this  year  the  insurgents  or  S])aniards  have  destroyed  81. 
All  of  tliem  will  not  be  rebuilt;  that  is  (»ut  of  the  question,  and  some 
of  the  others  want  repairing.  Sugar  machinery  has  been  taxed  by 
weight.  All  the  nuichinery  in  the  future  shouhl  be  entered  into  Cuba 
ad  valorem  instead  of  so  much  i»er  kilo  or  i>er  hundredweight. 

Mr.  MrNsoN.  From  last  October  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
there  wt*re  imported  into  Cuba,  all  ports,  over  7(),0(H>  head  of  cattle, 
mostly  beef  cattle,  a  few  oxen,  some  cows,  but  mostly  beef  cattle  for 
direct  consumption,  and  1  presume  after  this  war  is  over  there  will  be 
more  in  an  equal  period.  1  think  within  the  next  six  months  there  will 
go  into  Cuba  1(N)J)00  head  of  (*.attle,  oxen,  cows,  and  calves.  1  wish  our 
Covernnient  would  favor  free  duty  for  three  months  at  least  and  |)er- 
haps  extend  it  to  six  months.  Alter  that  1  think  that  a  reciprocity 
treaty  might  be  made,  by  which  there  would  be  a  scale,  as  Mr.  Merry 
suggests,  giving  the  American  cattle  and  American  ship  a  little  benefit. 

Mr.  Atkins.  1  infer  from  a  report  that  the  Spanish  army  is  to  be 
alloweil  and  perhaps  reciuested  to  remain  in  Cuba  for  a  couple  of 
months  at  least  before  the  American  troo])S  are  sent  there.  There  are 
a  great  many  American  properties  in  the  island,  and  1  doubt  very  much 
indeed  whether  the  Spanish  oflicers  wouhl  feel  under  obligation  to  pro- 
tect those  properties  from  marauders,  both  Spanish  and  insurgent. 
Some  of  the  insurgents  who  are  living  out  in  the  woods  make  their 
living  by  stealing  cattle  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  Spanish 
guerilla  forces.  These  properties  are  almost  all  protected  by  forces  of 
private  ])olice  paid  by  the  owners  of  estates;  if  those  police  are  made 
to  surrender  their  arms  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter,  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  for  one  if  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at  Washington 
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conld  be  called  to  this  sabject.  Botb  the  Spaniard  and  Gaban  planter 
alike  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  private  guards,  which  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  special  i>olice  force  just  the  same  as  we  would  put 
on  special  police  here  in  the  case  of  a  riot. 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  13 j  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  looking  into  the  proposed  Cuban  tarift^ 
which  you  sent  me,  and  beg  to  make  the  following  criticisms: 

The  duty  upon  petroleum,  locomotives,  pork,  lard,  and  meat  seems 
too  high,  as  well  as  the  duty  proposed  upon  mules,  oxen,  cows,  and  pigs. 
As  you  already  know,  I  strongly  urge  that  these  animals  be  allowed 
entrance  in  Cuba  free  of  duty. 

Petroleum  and  all  its  products,  including  lubricant  oil,  under  the 
Spanish  regulations  have  been  allowed  entrance  at  the  ports  of  Havana 
and  Baracoa.  There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  except  that  of  sustaining  a 
monopoly,  why  these  oils  should  not  enter  at  all  ports  of  Cuba.  * 

I  would  suggest  also  that  the  duties  on  machinery,  locomotives,  rail- 
road equipment,  etc.,  can  be  changed  from  <<  specific''  to  ^'  ad  valorem." 
There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  heavy  machinery,  and 
this  fact  has  in  the  past  led  to  incorrect  invoicing  and  manifesting. 

It  seems  to  me  important  also  that  artificial  fertilizers,  as  well  as 
natural  fertilizers,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  tariff  has  in 
the  past  prevented  the  use  of  fertilizers  upon  cane  lands,  and  there  are 
many  of  the  older  lands  of  the  island  where  fertilizers  should  be  used. 

I  do  not  find  in  the  proi>osed  tariff  any  si)ecific  reference  to  sugar 
bags^  but  suppose  it  is  intended  to  admit  them  at  what  was  previously 
the  lowest  Spanish  customhouse  rates. 

Bags  which  have  cost  us  in  England  sixpence,  say  12  cents,  we  have 
paid  a  dutv  upon  equal  to  9  cents  per  bag,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  future  duty,  whatever  it  may  be,  ought  not  to  exceed  an  equivsJent 
ad  valorem  of  25  per  cent 

The  specific  rate  heretofore  assessed  has  been  supplemented  by  fur- 
ther ad  valorem  of  15  per  cent. 

Cuba  in  normal  times  consumes  some  79000,000  of  sugar  bags  per 
year. 

Yours,  truly, 

Edwin  F.  Atkins. 


Statement  of  Ernest  A.  Brooks  and  Miguel  Mendoza. 

[Fnmiahed  throngh  LAwrenoe,  Tnmiire  &  Co.,  Kew  York.] 

Considering  the  devastated  condition  of  the  island  of  Cuba  to-day, 
it  appears  important  that  the  Government  in  charge  be  most  lenient 
in  the  matter  of  duties  in  all  things  essential  to  the  reconstruction  and 
development  of  the  country.  The  sugar  industry  has  suffered  most 
severely  during  the  past  revolution,  as  shown  by  the  tremendous  drop  in 
the  production.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  better-protected  estates, 
all  others  have  since  three  years  been  forced  to  idleness,  their  cane  fields 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  all  their  animals — oxen,  mules,  and  horses — 
taken  away  from  them  without  pay,  so  that  even  the  planter  who  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  save  his  sugar  house  still  finds  himself  now 
in  the  necessity  of  replacing  all  the  animalii  lOftiiirad  and  lepUuiting  a 
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g<MMl  part,  if  not  all,  of  hiH  fields— all  which  represents  a  very  heavy 
outlay. 

Owiii^;  to  the  natural  roiHlition  of  the  ooaiitry,  an  exteDsiye  use  of 
animals  is  a  necessity  to  nil  ela»«ses,  either  for  drayage  pannises  or  for 
h)eonn»ti(»n ;  but  how  can  the  unfortunate  agriculturist  expect  to  i>ay  the 
following  duties: 

PcrlMid. 

On  cowH $7.00 

On  oxt-n 5.00 

On  muh'H 20.00 

On  iMirik'H 27.00 

Before  the  revolution  the  island  was  fully  stocked  with  all  these  ani- 
mals, and  ]>rices  were  within  the  ix*acli  of  all;  but  now  then>  is  virtually 
nothing  left  and  all  will  have  to  l>e  imiK)rted.  Tnder  such  conditions 
*  *  *  should  not  the  imi>ortation  be  free  of  duty  till  normal  condi- 
tions are  reached  again  ?    •    •    • 

The  American  Government  in  a  recent  circular  has  consented  to  the 
free  imi>ortation  of  animals  for  food  supply;  bntthis  does  not  suffice. 
All  animals,  for  whatever  purfMise,  should  be  free. 

In  reference  to  the  ^ubjC('t  of  machinery,  there  is  a  point  in  donbt  in 
the  tariff.    Article  No.  1^'V.l  says:  '^MiU*hinery  and  apparatus  for  niak- 
i  ing  sugar  and  brandy,  ^O.'tO  per  HHI  kilos  weight.'^    No  mention  is  made 

j  of  sparr  or  repair  pieces  for  said  machinery;  and  where  brandy  is  men- 

i  tioni'd,  rum  or  alcohol  is  meant,  no  doubt,  as  Cuba  has  never  made 

I  brandy.    Article  No.  250,  says:  ^^  Machines  and  apparatus,  other,  or 

;  of  materials  not  specially  mentioned,  also  detsiched  parts  of  all  kinds^ 

{  other  than  copper  and  its  alloys,  ^12.30  per  kilo  weight." 

Are  we  to  undei^tand  by  this  that  although  the  sugar  estate  machin- 
ery, wlien  complete,  ]iays  *o.oO  per  100  kilos;  the  spare  or  repair  pieces, 
when  subsequently  imported  t^)  replace  natural  wear  and  tear  or  break- 
age, has  to  ]>ay  ^l'..'$o  per  KN)  kilos  f  This  would  seem  to  have  no  sense, 
for  wliy  discriminate  against  the  repair  ])ieces  in  any  case,  particularly 
wlien  it  is  considered  that  the  constant  breakages  occur  in  east-iron 
pieces,  sueli  as  lieadsto<*ks,  mill  rolls,  crown  wlieels,  etc.,  which  repre- 
sent great  weight  and  little  value  of  materisil  as  compared  to  the  general 
composition  of  the  m:ichinery.  This  is  a  point  which  should  be  cleared 
nj)  and  made  straight  at  once,  an<l  in  a  general  way,  without  analyzing 
ea<*h  item.  It  a])pears  to  me  that  all  steel  and  iron  materials  for  the 
buildings  and  the  machini>ry  of  every  description  emph)yed  in  the 
working  of  sugar  estates,  including  all  that  is  necessary  for  trausi)or- 
tation,  should  be  favored  as  much  as  possible. 

There  are  no  nmnufat^tnring  interests  in  the  island  which  call  for 
taritV  jircjtection;  the  country  is  csstMitially  agri(*ultural,  and  is  at  ])res- 
ent  a  total  wreck;  and  considering  the  serious  labor  problem  which 
will  soon  confront  the  unfortunate  jtlanter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  even 
before  the  revolution  there  was  an  insutlicient  supply  of  labor,  and 
since  then  the  number  has  greatly  decreased  from  war  and  starvation, 
an<l  the  return  home  of  many  Spaniards — (*anary  Islanders  and  lial- 
legos  priiuMjially — who  formerly  worked  on  the  estates,  it  does  not 
re(|uire  nuich  eifort  to  see  that  if  the  sugar  industry  is  not  assisted  and 
encouragetl  in  every  reasonable  way,  its  recuperation,  and  consecpiently 
the  generally  i)rosj)erity  of  the  island,  will  be  a  ditlicult  task  indeed. 
If  the  matter  is  looked  into,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  even  the 
Spanish  (jovernment  on  certain  occasions,  notably  after  the  former 
revolution,  which  caused  but  little  destruction  compared  to  the  one 
just  overcome,  made  an  eflbrt  to  sustain  the  planters  by  allowing  cattle 
and  machinery  to  come  in  free  for  some  time. 
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St.  Iaoo  db  Ouba,  December  5, 1898. 
Hon.  EoBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commiaaianer,  etc. 

Sir  :  Eeferring  to  our  conversation  of  some  days  ago  to  the  rex>ort 
wbich  you  kindly  showed  us,  we  take  advantage  of  yoar  permission 
thereto  to  call  your  attention  to  several  points  whereby,  generalizing  in 
the  matter  of  duties,  several  important  details  are  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  our  most  important  industry,  sugar,  is  liable  to  suffer 
grievously  thereby. 

As  we  understand  it,  you  propose  recommending  that  the  duties  on 
all  machinery  should  be  a  uniform  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
While  strongly  supporting  the  petition  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  all  machinery  and  all  accessories  for  sugar  making,  from 
the  cutting  and  carting  of  the  cane  to  the  transport  of  the  sugar  to  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  should  for  a  few  years  be  entirely  free  of  duty, 
at  the  same  time  we  should  point  out  that,  if  duty  is  collected  on  sugar 
machinery,  a  uniform  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  result  in  a 
much  heavier  tax  than  that  collected  in  the  last  Spanish  tariff.  We 
will  quote  a  case  in  point. 

Just  before  the  war  the  estate  Soledad,  in  Guantanamo,  imported  an 
engine  and  sugar  mill  which  weighed  24,138  kilos  and  cost,  f.  o.  b.,  and 
insured,  $25,439.96.  Under  the  last  Spanish  tariff  this  engine  and 
mill  would  have  paid  50  cents  per  100  kilos,  or,  say,  a  total  of  $1,200.90; 
while  under  the  proposed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  it  would  pay 
$6^59.99,  or  about  five  times  as  much  as  under  the  Spanish  tariff. 

We  will  cite  another  item,  which  is  speci»lly  mentioned  in  the  report 
as  being  benefited  by  the  proposed  tariff  and  which  in  reality  receives 
no  advantage  therefrom.  We  refer  to  locomotive  engines,  regarding 
which  the  report  points  out  that  "a  railway  company  naturally  hesi- 
tates to  import  a  locomotive  when  the  duty  is  equivalent  to  the  value 
of  the  engine;  with  a  revised  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  it  may 
import  two  or  four,  or  even  six.^ 

The  last  locomotive  imported  by  the  Gnantanamo  Eailroad  was  a 
Eofi^ers  engine,  costing  $8,269.40  f.  o.  b.  in  New  York  and  insured 
and  weighing,  as  per  specification,  74,000  pounds,  or,  say,  34,000  kilos. 
Allowing  ten  tons  as  approximate  weight  per  tender,  this  would  give 
a  total  weight  of  44,000  kilos,  and  the  duties  thereon,  according  to  last 
Spanish  tariff*,  at  $4.50  per  100  kilos,  amount  to  $1,980.  Under  the 
proposed  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  they  amount  to  $2,067.35. 

We  give  these  two  examples  to  show  that  in  certain  items  the  uni- 
form ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  so  far  from  representing  a  decrease 
as  compared  with  the  Spanish  tariff,  represents  an  increase  and  a  very 
disastrous  one  in  regard  to  sugar-estate  machinery,  but  we  would  beg 
to  repeat  our  opinion  that  all  machinery,  carts,  cars,  locomotives,  and 
rails  for  use  on  sugar  estates,  as  also  building  material  for  bridges, 
sugar  houses,  etc.,  should  enter  duty  free  for  some  time.  As  your 
report  truly  i>oints  out,  **the  onlj'  hope  for  the  renewal  of  prosperity  in 
Cuba  is,  first,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sugar  industry,"  and  also  that  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  create  new  industries  until  the  old  and  strong  indus- 
tries of  the  island  are  on  their  feet  again,  and  that  one  of  the  principal 
obstacles  thereto  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  labor  supply.  This  is 
another  reason  for  fostering  in  every  possible  way  the  introduction  of 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  whereby  some  saving  in  manual  labor  is  always 
effected.  Besides,  as  no  machinery  is  made  on  the  island,  no  local 
industry  would  suffer,  while  American  machine  shops  would  probably 
largely  benefit  by  increased  orders. 
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Without  wishing  to  toach  apon  any  political  or  intematioDal  iasae, 
we  wouhl  venture  to  8ug|;e8ty  as  the  most  important  factor  for  a 
renewal  of  sugar  iiiiluHtry  in  this  island,  some  dwree  of  reciprocity 
whereby  Cuban  Hugars  might  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  wi^ 
sonu*  reduction  of  the  taritt;  at  least  20  per  cent^  in  their  favor,  and  we 
have  lesH  hesitation  in  making  this  suggestion  from  the  intimate  con- 
viction which  we  entertain  that  this  would  have  been  one  of  tiie 
preferential  projects  which  an  independent  Cuban  Government  would 
have  sought  to  reduce  to  practice. 

Regarding  the  currency  <|uestiou,  we  should  also  be  inclined  to  sap- 
lK)rt  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  of  ComnieroCy  to  leave  matters  as  they 
arc  at  present  here,  i.  e.,  the  Spanish  and  French  goldism  having  been 
disintlatcd,  to  leave  them  as  current  circulating  medium,  includini;  for 
the  ])ayn)ent  of  custom-house  duties.  It  is  always  a  small  advantage 
for  the  sugar  estates  to  pay  their  labor  in  Spanish  gold,  as  it  represents 
a  saving  of  «i  to  4  \^t  cent  as  (*ompared  with  paying  them  in  American 
money,  as  where  a  planter  now  pays  $5  Spanish  he  would,  with  a 
change  in  the  circulating  medium,  have  to  pay  $5  American,  which 
would  represent  from  3  to  4  i»er  cent  advance  in  wages  without  receiv- 
ing any  comT>en8ation  from  his  sugar  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
from  which,  in  former  years  and  with  inflated  gold  values,  he  derived 
an  advantage  of  10  per  cent. 

Touehing  u]K)n  the  ranking  question,  it  would  no  doubt  be  an  enor- 
mous advantage  to  have  some  banking  system  whereby  planters  could 
obtain  loans  or  advances  at  moderate  rates  of  interest,  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  where  these  banks  are  to  come  from,  while,  as  your  report  truly 
I>oints  out,  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  loan  money  in  Cuba  on 
any  kind  of  collateral  or  proi)erty.  The  Cuban  planter  is  always  loud 
in  his  denunciations  of  the  usury  which  ^^  blights  the  strongest  indus- 
tries of  the  country,"^  but  it  is  a  startling  fact  that  almost  tdl  the  mer- 
cantile firms  of  the  island  who  made  a  business  of  advancing  money 
])i onnscuously  to  ])lanters  have  found  themselves  sooner  or  later  greatly 
enil)arrassed  thereby.  Any  measure  taken  to  keep,  by  law,  the  rate  of 
interest  within  what  to  American  ideas  would  seem  reasonable  bounds 
would  only  result  in])reventing  many  planters  from  getting  any  advances 
at  all,  the  restricted  inducement  otl'ere<l  being  entirely  incommensurate 
with  the  risks  incurred.  Wo  allude  naturally  to  the  current  and  mer- 
cantile rates  of  interest  i)aid,  and  not  to  exorbitant  conditions  imiK>8^ 
by  professional  money  lenders. 

In  the  matter  of  navigation  it  is  iini)ortant  that  an  ample  supply  of 
tonnage  should  be  procurable  at  nuMlenite  rates  of  freight  to  carry  to 
the  ITnited  States  the  sugar  crop  of  the  island.  Much  has  already  been 
done  or  is  doing  towaril  making  the  port  charges  less,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  tendency  will  be  toward  securing  cheap  transfiort. 

Want  of  time  ]U'events  us  from  further  discussion  based  upon  your 
extremely  valuable  and  lucid  report,  and  we  also  prefer  to  limit  our- 
selves to  touching  upon  sm^h  matters  sis  come  under  our  more  immedi- 
ate provin<!e  and  with  which  many  ye^irs  of  contact  have  familiarized  uh. 
If  we  have  ventured  to  diftcr  from  you  on  some  i>oint8,  it  is  ujion  matters 
of  detail  which  have  escaped  the  attention  of  your  informant,  who  will 
no  doubt  have  treated  the  question  more  generally,  but  which  never- 
theless may  be  considered  as  of  grave  importance  in  the  solution  of 
the  momentous  problem  now  pending. 

We  tender  you  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  courtesy  in  permitting  us 
to  exi)ress  our  views  on  these  matters  which  so  closely  concern  us. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  obedieut  servant, 

Bbooks  &  Oo. 
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New  York,  September  ^,  1898. 
Hon.  Egbert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  14th  instant  inclosing 
a  proposed  tariff  and  regulations  for  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  asking  as 
to  examine  same  and  make  any  remarks  that  we  migbt  tbink  bene- 
ficial to  the  business  we  have  been  interested  within  that  country. 

The  main  articles  which  we  have  always  shipi>ed  to  Cuba  have  always 
been  provisions,  and  consequently  are  more  familiar  with  those  articles 
than  with  any  other. 

We  presume  that  your  proposed  tariff  is  based  on  the  fact  that  Onba 
will  be  a  protectorate  of  the  (Jnited  States  and  not  a  possession,  and 
consequently,  if  such  should  be  the  case,  we  would  consider  but  just, 
in  view  of  the  expenses  that  our  Government  will  have  in  running  that 
Government,  that  the  United  States  should  have  some  discriminating 
tariff  on  all  goods  exported  from  here,  against  those  sent  from  other 
foreign  countries,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  return  to  our  people 
for  the  expenses  they  would  have  to  incur  establishing  government  and 
enforcing  order  and  pe^ce  in  said  island. 

However,  this  is  merely  an  opinion,  as  we  do  not  know  what  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  will  be  in  this  regard. 

Were  the  island  to  become  annexed  to  the  United  States  we  presume 
in  that  case  all  articles  going  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  would  be 
free  of  any  duty  whatever. 

We  note  that  the  currency  by  which  duties  are  to  be  paid  under  this 
proposed  tariff  is  pesos.  The  peso,  as  we  understand  it,  while  merely 
a  literal  translation  for  the  word  dollar,  is  always  understood  in  the 
South  American  trade  to  be  a  silver  dollar,  intrinsically  worth  about 
47  cents  gold. 

In  Cuba  the  foreign  trade,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  wholesale  trade, 
has  always  been  done  in  gold,  and  all  the  import  duties  have  been  also 
paid  in  gold,  though  the  Government  has  always  taken  a  small  per- 
centage of  silver  in  payment  of  duties  and  the  balance  in  gold,  though 
of  course  the  money  that  has  been  used  in  its  interior  transactions  has 
been  in  silver  and  generally  at  a  discount,  though  never,  as  we  under- 
stand, as  low  in  its  quotation  as  the  Mexican  peso,  as  is  the  case  in 
other  South  American  countries  and  West  Indies. 

However,  we  understand  that  the  basis  of  money  which  you  propose 
to  charge  in  this  tarift'  is  to  be  paid  in  silver  dollars,  and  in  view  of 
said  fact,  from  a  general  standpoint,  we  do  not  consider  the  tariff  too 
high. 

In  looking  over  the  schedule  of  alimentary  substances,  we  note  the 
paragraph  201,  covering  pork  and  lard,  including  bacon  (and  which  we 
also  presume  covers  ham  and  other  smoked  meats,  as  we  do  not  see 
them  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  tariff).  We  note  tliat  you  propose  to 
charge  $0.30  per  100  kilos.  This,  if  your  proposed  duties  are  to  be  paid 
in  silver  dollars,  is  not  excessive.  At  the  same  time  we  would  call  your 
attention  that  it  is  a  higher  rate  than  any  other  that  you  mention  in 
this  schedule,  and  as  i)ork  and  its  products  are  much  cheaper  than  beef 
or  other  meats,  we  certainly  do  not  think  it  should  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  duty. 

We  also  note  that  butter  is  to  pay  4.40  pesos  per  100  kilos,  and  as 
butter  is  certainly  worth  in  this  market  three  times  as  much  as  pure 
lard,  we  certainly  think  it  should  pay  a  relatively  higher  import  duty. 

We  presume  corn  will  come  under  the  schedule  of  '* other  cereals," 
in  which  case  the  duty  in  our  opinion  is  about  ri|^ 
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Beans,  marrow,  red  kidney,  medinm,  and  other  American  besna  hmve 
always  been  larfi^ely  consamed  in  the  island  of  Gaba,  bat  we  do  not  And 
in  the  tariff  that  they  are  specifically  rated  any  place,  and  as  a  large 
quantity  are  consamed,  they  certainly  are  an  important  enough  artide 
to  have  a  special  rating.  It  has  also  come  to  our  mind  that  they  might 
also  be  intended  to  be  included  under  the  schedule  270  of  other  oer^s, 
in  which  cas4*  we  think  the  duty  of  1.50  i)e8os  per  100  kilos  is  too  low,  as 
being  an  article  worth  four  to  eight  times  as  much  as  com,  certainly 
in  our  opinion  it  should  pay  a  higher  rate,  and  we  would  recommend 
that  they  should  pay  in  Cuba  the  same  rate  of  import  duty  as  foreign 
beans  pay  when  coming  into  the  United  States,  which  is  45  centa  a 
bushel,  or  about  three-fourths  cent  i>er  pound  in  gold,  or  its  equivalent 

In  reference  to  the  paper  schedule,  it  is  not  all  clear,  as  you  merely 
quote  under  schedules  176  to  177,  endless  paper.  Endless  paper  gen- 
erally means  only  pai>er  in  rolls,  and  writing  paper  is  never  put  up  end- 
less, as  it  is  imi)088ible  to  use  it  in  this  shape,  and  it  is  always  put  up 
in  ream  packages  in  large  tlat  sheets  of  various  sizes,  the  printers  cut- 
ting it  up  to  the  proper  sizes  for  ruling  and  printing  into  documents  of 
all  kinds.  Consequently  the  condition  of  its  being  endless  would  not 
cover  any  paper  with  the  sole  exception  of  newspaper,  though  even 
that  would  probably  not  be  covered  by  this  scheoule,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  only  newspapers  that  have  a  large  circulation  that  print  their 
papers  from  endless  rolls,  and  the  smaller  papers,  such  as  would  be 
issued  in  Cuba,  invariably  import  their  paper  cut  to  the  proper  size 
that  thev  use  ordinarily  in  the  issue  of  their  papers. 

We  also  think  the  diHcriniination  for  difi'erenoe  in  weight  of  the 
pai)er  is  not  necessary,  as  it  merely  serves  to  complicate  the  proper 
collection  of  duties. 

Taking  as  basis  the  schedule  which  you  publish  of  <<  Paper  and  its 
application,"  group  2,  '^Printing  and  writing  paper,"  we  would  say 
that  from  a  mercantile  stuncli>oint  the  following  schedule  would  be 
more  satisfactory  and  easier  to  understand : 

Paper,  endless  or  in  Rhcots,  white  or  colore<I,  nncat  and  onprinted,  fofr 
printing  purposes,  per  100  kilos 2.00 

Paper,  endless  or  in  slieotH,  wliite  or  colored,  used  for  wrapping  parposes,  per 
100  kilos 1.00  to  1.50 

Paper  in  sheets,  nnniled,  unprinted,  and  nncut,  white  or  colored,  used  for 
writing  purposes,  per  idO  kilos 3.50 

The  note  in  reference  to  the  surtax  of  50  per  cent  on  envelopes  and 
I)a])er  in  boxes  ready  for  immediate  use  we  consider  very  fkir,  but 
think  it  should  cover  all  ruled  paper  of  any  kind,  thus  making  a  di»- 
crimiuation  in  favor  of  all  flat  paiier,  which  has  to  be  cut  up,  ruled,  and 
printed  in  the  island. 

All  this  we  merely  make  to  you  as  a  suggestion,  as  i>er  yonr  request, 
feeling  that  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  you  in  forming  the  definite 
tariff. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Louis  J^.  Ghemidlik  &  Go. 


Bbooklyn,  September  21y  1898. 

Hon.  BoBBBT  P.  POBTEB,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  3'our  letter  asking 
my  opinion  about  the  Cuban  tariff  during  the  militory  occupation  by 
the  U  nited  States,  and  in  reply  I  must  necessarily  avoid  details,  because 
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of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a  merchant,  and  not  versed  in  the  intricacies 
of  a  tariff  code;  but  am  a  lawyer,  having  practiced  my  profession  in 
Havana,  and  what  knowledge  I  possess  of  the  conditions  that  preceded 
the  insurrection  and  that  obtained  since  then  in  my  native  land  I 
acquired  by  observation  of  affairs  necessarily  brought  to  my  notice 
affecting  large  areas  in  Cuba,  and  also  through  my  close  connection 
with,  and  personal  application  to  the  development  of,  my  sugar  planta- 
tion in  l^ueva  Paz.  With  this  explanation  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  yon 
the  following  ideas: 

From  now  on  and  nntil  prosperity  shall  have  been  permanently 
reestablished  throughout  the  island,  I  believe  that  the  following  articles 
ought  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty: 

1.  Bice. 

2.  Jerked  beefl 

3.  Salted  fish. 

4.  Horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  other  cattle. 

5.  All  species  of  machinery  and  other  supplies  for  the  reestablishing 
and  conducting  of  sugar  grinding  plants. 

6.  All  species  of  agricultural  utensils,  machinery,  and  supplies. 

7.  Building  supplies  of  all  kinds,  including  portable  houses. 

I  would  ftirther  suggest  as  a  first  step  toward  efifecting  that  reciprocity 
which  has  made  your  Mr.  Blaine  immortal  for  the  Oubans^  and  which 
was  favorably  mentioned  by  His  Excellency  Mr.  McKinley  in  his  letter 
of  acceptance,  that  the  importation  of  American  products  into  Cuba  be 
given  an  advantage  over  the  importation  of  similar  products  from  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

My  reasons  for  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  these: 

The  first  three  items  above  mentioned  are  necessities  of  the  poor  and 
laboring  classes,  without  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  properly  per- 
form their  share  in  the  regeneration  of  their  land. 

The  fourth  item  is  suggested  because  the  island  has  been  almost 
cleared  of  them,  and  the  necessary  agricultural  work  can  not  possibly 
be  performed  without  their  assistance,  and  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  and 
milk  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  urgent  necessity  for 
this  will  become  apparent  on  the  most  casual  inspection  of  the  devas- 
tation wrought  by  the  war. 

The  fifth  item  is  suggested  because  without 'the  grinding  of  sugar  the 
wealth  of  the  island  could  not  be  reached,  and  all  facilities  and  assist- 
ance should  be  provided  to  these  enormous  plants. 

With  reference  to  the  sixth  item,  I  submit  that  to  reap  good  harvests 
it  is  necessary  to  properly  sow  and  cultivate  the  land. 

The  seventh  item  is  suggested  because  of  the  almost  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  buildings  formerly  inhabited  by  the  working  class  through- 
out the  agricultural  districts.  Proper  shelter  should  be  provided  for 
our  laborers  and  should  be  placed  within  their  financial  reach. 

The  reasons  I  suggested  that  the  importation  of  American  products 
into  Cuba  be  favored  as  against  the  products  of  other  countries  is  that 
I  feel  satisfied  that  your  Government  will  soon  conclude  that  it  would 
be  but  justice  to  our  people  to  make  some  return  to  them  in  kind  and 
would  in  all  likelihood  do  that  which  would  be  of  most  benefit  to  us.  to 
wit,  give  our  tobacco  and  sugar  an  advantage  in  the  States  over  tnat 
of  other  similar  foreign  products. 

I  believe  that  now,  while  the  CTnited  States  is  in  military  control,  is 
the  time  to  take  the  first  and  what  seems  to  me  the  most  important 
step.  Gheap  American  products  will  be  of  advantMEe  to  onr  people, 
the  purchasers,  and  also  to  your  peo]^  Hm 
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will  be  created  and  a  tie  forine<l  lN*t\veen  uh  that  are  bound  to  growaod 
bridire  over  whatever  <!liaHiii  there  nii^ht  be  dividing  oar  respective 
|)eople.  It  wonUl  be  o8t4Mi8ibly  a  Heniimilitary  measure,  bat  really  the 
first  fttep  in  a  (*x>niinercial  [N)]icy  that  must  redound  to  the  benefit  oi 
both  sides.  As  a  military  measure  it  would  easily  be  established  with- 
out any  very  serious  op|>osition,  and  its  commercial,  |  iliticaly  and 
social  results  could  not  tlien  be  interfered  with. 

The  above  are  my  personal  views,  and  should  they  meet  with  your 
approval  I  will  lie  very  much  pleased,  but  I  also  appreciate  the  fact 
that  in  your  i)osition  you  will  be  likely  to  hear  arguments  contra  to 
those  expressed  above  and  which  might  perhaps  appear  stronger,  in 
which  case,  having  full  confidence  in  the  desire  and  abflity  of  yoor 
Government  to  do  justice  to  all  the  i>eople  under  your  charge,  I  will 
still  feel  grateful  for  the  great  honor  your  letter  conferred  on  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  F.  OUEBYO. 


New  York,  December  16^  1898. 
lion.  Robert  P.  Pobteb,  Special  CommuHtonerj  etc. 

SiB:  Besides  urging  again  for  the  free  introduction  in  Cuba  of  the 
crude  petroleum  and  the  gas  oil  derived  from  the  schists  for  the  pur- 
lK>se  of  gas  manufacture,  which  industry  in  the  island  of  Cuba  is  in  a 
precarious  condition  in  every  city,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  duties 
imiK>sed  upon  them  by  the  Spanish  tariff,  preventing  the  people  finom 
using  it,  I  beg  now  to  call  your  attention  as  a  planter  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  admitting  free  of  duty  mares,  and  even  horses,  esi>ecial1y  the  for- 
mer, as  a  means  of  promoting  again  the  horse-raising  industry  in  the 
whole  island,  which  has  a  perennial  richness  in  its  soil  for  this  purpose, 
otherwise  completely  wasted.  Cuba  should  be  a  cattle  ex|»orting 
(^untry  rather  than  an  inii>orting  one,  and  this  industry  will  not  be  a 
source  of  wealth,  but  it  will  contribute  U)  ^nvc  iMnployment  without 
outlay  of  large  capital  to  a  large  ]iroportion  of  its  country  population, 
adding  thereby  to  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  the  same. 

Also,  as  a  planter,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
allowing  all  machinery,  buildings  of  iron,  an<l  material  to  be  used  for 
reconstruction  of  the  destroyed  su^ar  fac'torios,  free  of  duty,  and,  as 
the  fixed  railway  has  su])])Ianted  the  old  portable  railways  in  every 
factory,  I  suggest  that  the  materials  for  the  former  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  factory  and  their  admission  be  allowed  under  the  same 
heading  as  ]>aragraph  239. 

I  further  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  discrepancy  in  tlie  unit 
ot  measure  and  value  used  in  paragraph  3(K),  as  ccmipared  with  the 
metric  system  used  as  the  standard  measure  of  all  the  other  articles,  it 
being  un<iuestionably  advanUigeous  to  have  one  unit  of  measure,  and 
preferably  the  metric  system. 

1  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDUABDO   DELaABDO, 

Attorney  at  Law. 


Santiago  de  Cuba,  December  5, 1898. 

Hon.  BoBEBT  P.  Pobteb,  /Special  CommtHsioner^  etc. 

The  tariff  and  regulations  issued  by  the  War  Department  under  date 
of  August  the  8th  reads: 

Tonnase  daee. — On  each  entry  of  a  veiuuil  from  a  place  or  port,  except  Arom  another 
port  or  puuse  in  Cuba  in  posseuion  of  the  United  8tatei»,  20  cents. 
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To  this  there  is  a  footnote  whicb  reads: 

The  rate  of  tax  on  a  vessel  which  enters  or  clears  in  ballast  shall  be  one-half  of 
that  imposed  above. 

This  custom-house  has  ruled  in  the  case  of  the  steamship  Ravensdule^ 
which  came  in  with  cargo  and  cleared  in  ballast,  that  she  should  be 
made  to  pay  the  full  tonnage  dues  of  20  cents  per  ton. 

I  contend  that  she  should  only  pay  one-half  of  20  cents,  because  she 
cleared  in  the  ballast.  I  furthermore  claim  that  the  law  is  based  on 
equity,  because  a  vessel  that  enters  a  port  to  unload  her  cargo  and 
finds  no  return  cargo  must  necessarily  go  to  some  other  port  to  get  it, 
and  when  she  does  go  she  will  have  to  pay  again  a  tonnage  tax  of  10 
cents  per  ton.  If  she  pays  full  tax  in  the  first  port  and  again  she  is 
made  to  pay  one-half  in  the  next  i>ort  because  she  goes  in  ballast,  then 
she  pays  more  in  proportion  than  a  vessel  that  enters  a  port  with  cargo, 
unloads  it  all,  and  takes  in  a  full  load  of  cargo  out. 

Tax  on  passengers. — ^There  is  nothing  in  the  new  tariff  of  August  to 
indicate  that  a  tax  shall  be  collected  on  passengers  landed  in  Cuba. 
This  custom-house  is,  however,' charging  us  a  tax  of  $1  per  head,  even 
on  children,  who  travel  free  of  charge.  I  contend  that  the  charge  is 
illegal,  and  that  therefore  the  amounts  collected  since  Agust  8  for  tax 
on  passengers  should  be  refunded.  If  any  tax  at  all  is  to  be.  collected 
on  passengers  landing  in  Cuba,  it  should  never  exceed  25  cents  per 
head,  this  being  the  old  tax  in  force  during  the  Spanish  rule  on  passen- 
gers coming  from  Spain,  and  it  not  having  been  declared  in  President 
McEinley's  proclamation  that  the  minimum  taxes  collected  under  the 
Spanish  rule  should  in  future  be  collected. 

Julian  Cendoya, 
Agent  Ward  dk  Munson  Steamship  Lines. 


Havana,  October  4, 1898. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Sir  :  To  benefit  America  and  Americans,  the  tariff  as  applied  at  pres- 
ent to  ports  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  and  ultimately  to  the 
whole  island,  should  apply  only  to  goods  manufactured  and  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  colonies,  and  carried  in  American  bottoms. 
All  goods  manufactured  and  produced  in  foreign  countries  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  tariff  as  is  now  in  force  in  ports  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  f«>r  Americans  to 
compete  with  the  inferior  goods  manufactured  abroad  on  account  of  the 
cheap  labor,  and  the  motto  of  the  dealers  in  Cuba  is,  not  how  good  but 
how  cheap  can  we  buy;  and  if  these  inferior  goods  are  only  offered  for 
sale,  there  is  no  other  alternative  but  to  buy  them.  Furthermore,  the 
Spanish  population  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  our  goods  the  prefer- 
ence, and  it  will  be  their  studied  object  to  discourage  the  importation  of 
American  goods  as  much  as  lies  in  their  power.  The  Cubans,  if  they 
are  not  absolutely  an  independent  nation,  will  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed, and  may  give  vent  to  their  sentiments  by  avoiding  the  use  of 
American  goods,  especially  if  they  can  buy  cheaper  in  Europe  than  in 
America,  which  will  be  avoided  if  the  case  is  reversed.  I  met  a  great 
number  of  Cubans  of  all  classes  since  my  arrival,  and  was  always 
asked  what  the  American  Government  intended  to  do;  to  which  I 
always  replied  that  our  Government  would  give  them  their  independ- 
ence after  they  had  demonstrated  that  they  could  govern  themselves. 
I  explained  to  them  the  position  of  Kew  York  State  to  our  Government 
at  WaBhingtoUy  that  all  the  custom-houses,  post-offices,  harborc^  «a^^ 
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fortiflcatiouK  were  uinler  the  ciiutrol  of  the  National  Government,  and 
that  eiich  State  eleetotl  its  own  governor,  each  city  ita  own  mayor, 
made  their  own  State  laws,  and  the  candidates  elected  would  fill  the 
IMwitioDB  in  the  Stsite  government  from  their  constituenta.  The  Cabans 
could  retain  their  coat  of  armt}  and  flag  as  a  State  Hag,  and  coold  have 
their  State  troops,  who  would  be  paid  and  eqnipi)6d  bv  the  State.  This 
plan  was  approve<l  by  all  to  whom  1  explained  it,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  highly  ])]eased  to  think  that  they  could  retain  their  flag,  although  I 
explained  to  them  that  on  all  forts,  customhouses,  and  post-offices  the 
American  Hag  would  be  the  only  flag.  My  father,  who  was  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  and  myself  are  Kepublicans  to  the  backbone,  and  I 
hoi>e  our  Government  will  stick  to  the  motto,  <^  America  for  Americans 
Hrst."  If  1  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  1  shall  respond  at  any  time 
with  pleasure. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  Lbwis  Oobubosb. 


New  Tosk,  September  22j  1898. 
Hon.  UoBKST  P.  PoRTEU,  Special  CommtHHionery  etc. 

Ueab  Sik:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  14th 
instant,  by  which  we  note  that  you  have  been  appointed  special  com- 
missioner for  the  United  Suites  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  indnstiy. 
trade,  foreign  commerce,  currency,  and  banking  systems  in  Gnba  ana 
Porto  Bico,  and  that  you  will  make  a  reiH)rt  thereon  for  the  use  of  the 
Administration  and  Congress. 

We  have  seen  by  the  newspapers  that  you  have  already  gone  to  Cuba, 
and  no  doubt  you  are  making  Inquiries  regarding  the  al^ve  subjects. 
We  are  satislied  that  your  report  will  lead  to  satisfactory  conclusions 
for  the  future. 

Wo  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Cuban  House  Tariff  and  Regulations, 
which  you  sent  us  by  mail,  and  which  we  have  read  very  carefully,  and 
following  your  invitation  to  express  our  opinion  in  connection  therewith, 
and  also  to  make  some  suggestions,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

In  view  of  the  present  conditions  of  the  sugar  estates  in  Cuba  we 
think  that  cattle  of  all  kinds  should  be  admitted  free.  Cattle  is  one  of 
the  principal  and  most  necessary  things  for  working  sugar  estates,  and 
as  there  have  been  so  many  destroyed  during  the  war  and  there  are  few, 
if  any,  planters  that  have  suilicient  oxen  to  work  their  sugar  estates,  it 
would  facilitate  matters  considerably  if  cattle  for  working  purposes 
as  well  as  slaughter  were  a<lmittcd  free  of  duty,  at  least  for  the  first 
two  years. 

For  the  same  reasons  stated  above,  and  to  enable  i)]anters  to  replace 
the  machinery  destroyed,  we  also  think  that  all  kinds  of  machinery  for 
sugar  estates,  railways,  and  other  industries  should  be  a<lmitted  free  of 
duty  for  the  same  period  of  two  years. 

The  Cuban  political  situation  is  not  so  serious  as  the  economic  part, 
and  we  are  very  glad  that  a  man  of  your  experience  has  gone  over 
the  ground  to  look  into  the  conditions  of  industry,  trade,  etc.  The 
principal  industry  in  Cuba  is  sugar.  If  this  industry  is  fostered  iu 
some  satisfactory  way  it  will  lead  to  the  welfare  of  the  island  aud 
consequent  contentment  of  all  its  inhabitants. 

It  would  hardly  be  right  to  have  all  countries  trading  with  Cuba  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  United  States.  Under  the  tariff  you  sent  as 
the  United  States  would  not  have  any  advantage  over  any  other 
countries.  We  therefore  suggest  a  modus  vivendi  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States. 
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Cuba  is  a  large  producer  of  sugar  and  a  fair  consumer  of  American 
goods,  and  the  United  States  being  a  large  consumer  of  sugar  and 
manufacturer  of  goods  used  in  Cuba  tbe  two  should  enter  into  some 
satisfactory  reciprocity  ti  eaty  which  would  settle  forever  the  present 
difficulties  and  starvation  in  Cuba. 

If  the  conditions  in  the  above  tariff  are  changed  as  suggested,  and 
a  reciprocity  treaty  is  made  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
whereby  all  goods  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  pay  30 
to  60  per  cent  more  duty  when  entering  Cuba  than  those  specified  in  the 
tariff  you  sent  us,  and  in  exchange  Cuba  sugars  and  tobacco  are 
admitted  into  this  country  with  a  reduction  on  the  present  duties  of  30 
to  40  percent,  the  Administration  will  have  solved  the  Cuban  question. 
This  reciprocity  treaty  would' lead  to  such  prosperity  in  Cuba  that  all 
its  inhabitants  would  be  at  work  in  one  year  hence,  with  such  good 
results  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  would  not  think  any  more  of 
politics. 

The  Cuban  inhabitants  were  not  so  dissatisfied  with  the  political 
part  of  the  Spanish  Government  as  with  the  very  low  prices  for  sugar, 
which  arose  from  the  fact  that  Spain  discriminated  against  Cuban 
products  when  imported  into  Spain  and  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  like  the  one  made  in  1891-92. 

In  other  words,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  Cuban  question  can  not 
be  solved  in  any  other  way  than  by  allowing  Cuban  sugars  and  tobacco 
certain  differential  duties  when  coming  to  this  country.  If  Cuban 
sugar  and  tobacco  are  admitted  here  with  the  advantages  named,  all 
other  questions  will  settle  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sugar  and  tobacco  grown  in  Cuba  have  to 
be  sold  in  this  country  without  any  advantages,  then,  no  matter  what 
government  is  decided  tor  Cuba,  discontentment  will  follow. 

In  suggesting  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  wo  are  fully  aware  that  while  it  will  help  Cuba  it  certainly  will 
also  be  of  a  great  deal  of  benefit  to  the  United  States.  The  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  while  the  reciprocity  treaty  lasted,  showed 
that  the  Cubans  bought  very  large  amounts  from  the  tJnited  States. 

As  regards  the  currency,  the  new  changes  in  Cuba  will  necessitate  a 
hew  monetary  currency,  and  as  all  contracts  made  up  now  have  been 
in  Spanish  gold,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  fixed  value  given  to  the 
American  dollar,  this  value  to  rule  in  all  settlements  of  transactions 
made  prior  to  the  Spanish  evacuation  of  the  island.  The  value  of  an 
American  dollar,  as  compared  with  the  Spanish  peso,  varied  from  $1.06 
to  tl.lO.  We  believe  a  value  of  $1.06  should  be  given  to  the  American 
dollar  in  the  settlement  of  all  contracts  previously  made  in  Spanish 
gold. 

Should  there  be  any  points  on  which  you  require  any  further  expla- 
nations we  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  to  you  in  writing  or  personally 
upon  your  return. 
Yours,  truly, 

OZABNIEOW,  MAODOUOALL  &  Co.,  LIMITED. 


Nbvt  York,  September  24y  1898. 

Hon.  BoBEBT  P.  PoBTBB,  Special  Commissianer^  Etc. 

Deab  Sib:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  14th 
instant,  with  inclosures,  as  also  of  copy  of  customs  tariff,  which  has 
been  examined  by  me. 
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I  woald  respectfnlly  call  your  attention  to  what  seems  to  be  an 
The  *  footnote  on  paigre  2H,  residing  *' Decanters,  glasses,  etc,"  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  uh  the  ||  footnote  on  i>age  27,  which  reads  exaetlj  the 
same,  hence  it  will  lead  to  confusion;  this  footnote  iH[>pai«Dtly  sbonld 
only  api)ear  on  page  27. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  Disposition  VI,  mle  5,  which 
gives  the  tare  to  l>e  allowed  on  paragraph  11,  glassware,  lamp  chim- 
neys, goblets,  tumblers,  etc.,  are  affected  by  this  paragraph;  the  tmre 
certainly  favors  every  article  therein  comprised  at  the  expense  of 
chimneys. 

As  it  is  known  lamp  chimneys,  an  article  of  very  common  nse  in 
Cuba,  are  light  in  weight  but  bulky,  consequently  reqniringmore  pack- 
ing spa<;e  than  goblets  and  still  more  than  tumblers,  as  the  latter  paclc 
to  advantage  by  nesting  them,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  tare 
allowed  on  goblets  should  be  greater  than  that  allowed  on  tnmblersnnd 
that  the  tare  allowed  on  lamp  chimneys  should  be  greater  than  that 
allowed  on  goblets  by  fully  25  to  30  per  cent. 

The  tare  of  6  per  cent  allowed  on  veneers  (paragraph  190,  b)  is 
entirely  too  small  to  be  e(iui table;  veneers  iire  of  woo<l  and  heavy, piick- 
ing  solid;  they  can  only  lie  shipiied  with  Siifety  in  crates  or  eases  which 
must  be  made  of  heavy  lumber;  the  actual  tare  of  cased  veneers  will 
amount  to  about  from  30  to  liii  per  cent  of  the  total  or  gross  weight 
and  will  average  40  to  50  i)er  cent  of  the  net  weight  or  weight  of  the 
veneers. 

The  al>ove  suggestions  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  made  by  me  at 
this  writing. 

I  would  thank  you  to  kindly  send  me  another  copy  of  the  customs 
tariff  with  errata  and  circular,  this  is  wanted  to  forward  to  my 
Havana  house. 

Kindly  aeeept  my  thanks  for  the  opportunity  given  me. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  Fernandez. 


New  York,  September  26y  189S. 
lion.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissionerj  Kte. 

Sir:  We  have  to  own  receipt  of  your  coniniunication  of  the  14th 
instant  and  aeconipanying  ])anip1ilet  of  eustoms  tariff  and  regulations 
for  ])orts  in  Cuba  in  the  possession  of  tlie  United  States,  with  request 
that  we  examine  tlie  same  and  make  such  suggestions  as  we  may  con- 
sider im]>ortant  in  those  schedules  in  which  we  are  interested. 

Although  we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  c<)ni])ly  with  your  request, 
we  are  prevented  from  so  doing  in  c.vtenso  l>y  want  of  time  at  our 
dis])osal  in  which  to  do  it.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  such  suggestions  as 
you  request  nii*rht  better  be  made,  an<l  with  greater  benefit  to  the 
Deiiartment,  by  the  dillerent  importers  in  Cuba,  as  they  are  the  parties 
most  interested.  A  cursory  review  of  the  tariff  warrants  us,  however, 
in  making  a  few  suggestions,  and  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  entire  system  of  applying  the  tariff  seems  to  us  too  complex, 
not  to  say  ambiguous.  It  follows  too  closely  the  Spanish  tariff'  and 
method  of  classiticatitm,  and  therefore  liable  to  bring  about  disputes 
between  the  im])oiter  and  the  collector  of  customs.  A  system  more 
in  keeping  with  that  at  present  in  vogue  in  this  country  would  be  a 
decided  advantage  for  all  concerned. 
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2.  Page  8,  paragraph  8,  line  11,  reads:  <<The  invoice  mast  be  made 
out  iD  the  currency  of  the  country  of  exportation,  and  must  be  verified 
by  the  oath  of  the  shipper." 

This  seems  to  us  an  equivalent  to  a  consular  invoice,  to  which,  as 
shippers,  we  have  a  decided  objection,  as  requiring  additional  time  and 
making  more  labor.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for  shipments  to 
be  made  from  this  port  within  an  hour  or  two  of  time  of  sailing  of 
steamer.  The  bills  of  lading  require  that  the  total  gross  weights  be 
stated  thereon  in  kilos,  and  this  of  itself  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
labor,  as  the  same  must  be  calculated  from  the  English  to  the  metric 
system  of  weights. 

This  stating  of  weights  on  the  bill  of  lading  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  collector  of  customs  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  entry  which 
the  consignee  makes  at  the  port  of  destination.  We  find  that  there 
is  no  provision  made  for  the  presenting  of  pro  forma  invoices,  as  is 
common  here,  giving  of  bond  to  produce  corrected  invoice,  and  filing 
of  same  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  If  the  regulations  referred 
to  were  enforced,  the  shipper  here  would  be  compelled  to  stop  ship- 
ments the  day  before  the  sailing  of  steamer  or  else  attempt  that  which 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility.  With  Havana  and  such  places  as 
may  be  reached  quickly  by  way  of  Tampa  and  railroad  connections 
with  Havana  this  requirement  would  not  be  such  a  hardship  on  the 
shipper,  but  in  the  case  of  such  places  as  Santiago,  Manzanillo,  Gibara, 
and  all  those  places  which  can  be  reached  from  this  country  only  by 
all-water  route,  the  shipper  must,  as  already  stated,  attempt  the  im- 
practicable or  forego  doing  business. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  the  monetary  unit  of  Cuba  is  to  be  the  peso,  having 
the  same  fractional  parts  as  the  United  States  dollar,  we  suggest  that 
the  current  value  of  the  peso  in  Guba  be  made  the  same  as  that  of  the 
United  States  coin  of  the  same  denomination.  As  the  bulk  of  the 
Cuban  trade  is  and  must  be  carried  on  with  this  country,  a  sterling 
equivalent  for  the  Cuban  peso  is  both  confusing  and  impracticable. 

4.  The  duty  by  gross  weight  (even  with  tare  allowance)  is  often  a 
burden,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  such  articles  as  kerosene, 
wherein  the  carrying  case  and  immediate  package  are  valueless  once 
they  have  served  their  purpose.  We  cite  this  particular  article,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  look  closely  into  it.  But  for  this  levying  of  the 
duty  by  gross  weight  we  would  employ  a  heavier  and  better  package, 
and  thus  insure  the  arrival  at  destination  of  the  merchandise  in  better 
condition. 

5.  In  general,  the  duties  seem  to  us  to  be  altogether  too  high,  and 
especially  so  in  such  goods  as  are  of  prime  necessity  and  which  the 
island  does  not  produce  and  for  which  it  has  no  other  equally  good  and 
available  substitute.  As,  for  example,  kerosene,  the  duty  on  which  is 
$5J20  per  100  kilos.  Gross  weight  of  one  case  of  oil  of  10  gallons  (82 
pounds,  or  37  kilos),  which  at  $5.20  per  100  kilos  is  $1.02  per  case,  which 
at  3s.  and  6d.  per  peso  is  $1.76  currency.  That  is  0.176  per  gallon, 
the  cost  of  which  is  here  only  0.095,  so  that  the  duty  in  this  case  is 
entirely  too  high,  being  nearly  100  per  cent. 

6.  The  entire  tariff  for  the  island  should  be  compiled  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  requirements  and  conditionB  existing  therein.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  island  should  be  self-supporting,  yet  this  is  not  the 
time  for  the  attainment  of  that  object,  and  all  those  things  which  the 
agriculturist  requires,  whether  In  the  way  of  machinery,  seed,  or  stock, 
should  be  admitted  free  of  duty.    Horses  and  mareSy  mules,  asses,  and 
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all  bovine  oatUe,  as  well  as  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  shoald  come  in  free  of 
daty. 

In  our  own  case,  we  are  restrained  from  the  development  of  oar 
fincas  by  the  lack  of  cattle.  If  Ouba  is  to  be  made  qnickly  to  prodaee, 
facilities  mast  be  offered  to  indnce  the  agncnltarist  to  go  to  work. 

Cattle  can  not  now  be  obtained  in  Cuba  in  sufficient  quantity  to  begin 
to  supply  the  demand,  and  if  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  importing  we 
must  pay  a  duty  which  is  very  near  equal  to  the  cost,  we  are  forced  to 
face  an  almost  insuperable  barrier. 

As  to  these,  as  exporters  from  Cuba,  we  have  a  decided  objectioii,  and 
believe  that  the  people  in  general  are  opposed  to  such  a  tax.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  exx>ort  duty  in  this  country,  and  consequently  we 
fail  to  see  why  there  should  be  any  fr^m  Ouba. 

Oonclnding,  we  must  again  regret  that  want  of  time  enables  us  to  do^ 
frill  justice  to  your  request,  but  as  merchants  interested  in  the  export' 
duties  between  this  country  and  Cuba,  and  as  producers  in  Cuba,  w^ 
can  not  too  strongly  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  low  tariff  in  Ouba,  and  this  with  a  double  object: 
That  the  American  manufacturer  may,  in  the  absence  of  reciprocal 
treaty,  obtain  as  good  or  better  advantages  in  the  Guban  market  than 
his  European  comi>etitor,  and,  secondly,  that  as  a  consequence  there<^ 
the  dealers  and  merchants  in  this  country  mav  obtain  the  correspond- 
ing advantage  which  would  naturally  follow  nrom  this  cause  and  the 
proximity  of  territory. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

G.  F.  Febbeb  &  Bso. 


New  Yobk,  September  29 j  1898. 
Hon.  BoBEBT  P.  PoBTEB,  Special  Oommieeumery  etc* 

Dear  Sib:  I  was  very  much  favored  by  your  letter  of  the  14th 
instant,  in  which  you  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  customs  tariff  for  Guba 
and  ask  my  opinion  concerning  it.  As  modest  as  my  opinion  is,  I  could 
find  no  motive  to  excuse  me  from  giving  it  when  the  request  was 
inspired  by  such  patriotic  and  imiK>rtant  intentions. 

I  can  only  regret  that  the  short  sketch  which  I  inclose  is  neither 
worthy  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation  nor  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed. 

Very  sincerely, 

Fban  Fioubbab. 


[InoUMare.] 
A  BRIEF  CONSIDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  TARIFFS  FOR  CUBA,  BT  FRAN  FIGUERAS. 

Tariffs  in  all  parte  of  the  world  are  commonly  founded  on  two  bases,  each  one  of 
which  responds  to  a  different  necessity,  viz,  protection  of  national  industries,  and 
fiscal  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  government.  Every  tariff  must  be  based  on  these 
two  necessities,  the  first  of  which  is  the  more  important.  That  of  Cuba  can  not  be 
an  exception. 

Cuba,  more  than  any  other  country,  has  pressing  need  of  an  efficacious  and  sincere 
protection  for  her  industries,  nearly  totally  ruined  by  the  war,  which  would  tend  to 
at  least  reconstruct  them.  Studying  the  problem  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  clear 
that  its  application  could  nevec  be  as  easy  to  carry  out  in  any  country  as  it  would 
be  in  Cuba  to-day.  Through  peculiar  circumstances  whose  consideration  would  be 
out  of  place  here,  Cuba  has  only  two  industries  by  which  she  livc^  and  even  jproa- 
pered,  but  which  subjected  her  to  the  inflexible  law  of  exporting  all  she  prodaoed 
and  importing  all  she  consumed. 
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Cuba  nearly  exolnsiyely  produces  sagar  and  tobacco.  By  tbe  sale  of  these  two 
prodncts  she  sapplies  all  tbe  necessities  of  life;  she  bays  r^ce  and  woven  goods  in 
£nfflandy  jewelry  in  France,  wine,  oil,  and  otber  vegetable  prodncts  in  Spain,  and 
pork,  lard,  bam,  nonr,  com,  etc.,  in  tbe  United  States.  The  protection  needed  by  tbe 
two  great  Cuban  industries  is  not  by  any  means  that  which  mannfactnrers  in  gen- 
eral demand  for  tlieir  products,  and  which  consists  of  an  import  duty  so  high  that  it 
drives  foreign  competition  from  the  home  market.  Through  peculiar  circumstances, 
the  principal  one  being  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  the  two  Cnban  products  have  no 
possible  competitors  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  if  they  have  been  driven  away 
nt>m  many  of  these  markets  it  is  only  because  the  domestic  sugar  production  was 
favored  by  heavy  exportation  bonnties,  and  because  a  tobacco  monopoly,  exploited 
by  and  for  the  exchequer,  was  declared. 

The  protective  tariff  needed  by  tbe  planter  in  Cuba  may  be  reduced  to  the  entry 
free  of  duty  for  a  certain  period,  and  later  under  a  moderate  duty,  of  all  machinery, 
implements,  utensils,  and  merchandise  destined  to  rebuild  plantations  and  encour- 
age new  ones. 

It  would  be  well  to  mention  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Ten  Tears'  War,  the  Spanish 
Gk>vemment  decreed  that  all  farms,  damaged  by  the  war^  should  be  exempt  from 
taxes  for  the  period  of  five  years,  and  that  the  import  duties  on  all  articles  neces- 
sary to  their  reconstruction  should  be  materially  reduced. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  indicate  the  articles  which  should  be  declared  firee  of 
duty  for  this  purpose. 

Boilers,  centrifngal  machines,  copper  apparatus  or  vessels  (  "tachos")  acting  in 
vacunm  and  their  machines,  plows,  spades,  boes,  pickaxes,  and  shovels  are  among 
the  principal  ones.  As  a  general  rule  it  would  be  well  to  accord  this  privilege  to 
all  kinds  of  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  and  articles  of  construction  needed 
on  a  farm,  after  having  reouired  a  sworn  statement,  subject  to  the  American  law 
of  peijury,  that  such  articles  are  only  destined  for  agricultural  purposes  and  are 
not  to  be  alienated  from  the  farm  to  which  they  belong.  Although  it  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  articles  necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  sugar  planta- 
tion, but  rather  to  those  which  in  Cuba  receive  the  name  of  *'  articles  of  reparation," 
the  sack  or  bag  used  for  sugar  should  also  be  exempt  from  duty.  These  sacks  are 
not  used  for  any  other  purpose,  and  the  number  used  formerly  was  as  high  as 
102000,000  per  year. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  susceptible  to  the  introduction  and  acclimatization  of  numer- 
ous industries  whose  products  are  now  bought  in  foreign  countries.  The  task  of 
S'ving  them  whatever  protection  they  may  merit  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
ture  tariff.  The  present  one,  according  to  our  opinion,  would  accomplish  the  real 
mission  by  aiding  tne  industries  to  regain  their  flourishing  condition  of  before  the 
war  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Neither  does  the  second  necessity  to  which  every  tariff  should  respond,  viz,  that 
of  providinfi:  funds  for  public  purposes,  seem  to  be  of  difficult  solution. 

The  population  bein^  small,  96  per  cent  of  the  ground  being  uncultivated  and 
already  bearing  the  weight  of  municipal  and  provincial  expenses,  the  principal 
source  of  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  the  general  government  has  been  and  always 
will  be  the  customs  duties.  Owing  to  the  already  mentioned  fact  that  the  country 
is  obliged  to  export  its  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  import  all  the  articles  it  consumes, 
these  duties  are  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  revenue  obtained  by  the  Spanish  Government  under  any  one 
of  tbe  tariff  laws  which  they  had  in  force.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Spanish 
Gk>vemment  always  allowed  smuggling  through  its  cui^itom-houses  in  onlor  that  its 
employees  might  accumulate  enough  wealth  to  be  able  to  share  with  their  protectors 
and  bondsmen  in  Madrid  who  procured  them  their  positions. 

The  revenue  of  the  custom-house  has  always  been  calculated  to  average  about 
$12,000,000  annually;  but,  if  smuggling  and  its  effects  are  taken  into  consideration, 
we  find  that  a  just  application  or  the  tariff  law  would  have  produced  twice  this 
amount.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  after  having  subjected  a  cargo  to  the  strict 
tariff  law,  the  employee  operated  in  the  following  manner:  One-half  of  the  duty  was 
put  aside  for  the  public  treasury,  one-fourth  went  to  a  general  fund  weekly  distrib- 
uted among  all  tne  custom-house  employees,  and  the  other  fourth  was  turned  over 
to  the  importer. 

If  this  bad  been  the  extent  of  this  system  of  smuggling  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  calculate  the  amount  really  received  by  the  treasury,  but  frequently  the  one- 
half  dne  it  was  also  subject  to  the  many  discounts  while  in  transit  between  the 
custom-house  and  the  treasury.  This  careful  system  of  robbery  was  transacted  in 
various  ways,  and  by  some  is  calculated  to  have  reached  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  yearly. 

Takine  these  facts  as  a  basis  we  may  say  that  the  last  Spanish  tariff,  legally  and 
honorably  applied,  would  have  given  an  annual  revenue  of  $30,000,000  under  normal 
conditions. 

The  right  to  impose  oottoma  duties  has  a  rational  and  Just  limit;  it  is  determined 
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by  the  le^^itimate  needs  of  the  treasury.    All  Id  excess  of  these  needs  oonTcrti  tax 
into  an  nnjnst  and  thereftire  iiifiiipportable  exaction. 

With  dne  attention  to  these  considerations,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  tlie  eostoBM 
duties  are  the  real  source  of  revenue  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  it  is  IndispMisablA  to 
determine  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  which  this  revenae  must  liqoidale. 

If  these  expenditures  are  those  use<l  for  public  defense,  central  goTenunent, 
administration  of  post-oflRc^^s,  justice,  public  works,  education,  and  any  othen  which 
it  would  not  be  aaviHable  to  turn  over  to  the  municipal  or  provincial  goTemmentSy 
we  may  safely  consider  that  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000  annually  woold  be  quite  eaffi- 
cient. 

This  is  the  largest  revenue  the  American  Government  should  expect  firom  the 
administration  of  customs  duties  in  Cuba. 

Concerning  the  customs  tarift',  about  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  eoasnlted, 
I  wish  to  say  that  being  honorably  enforced,  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  the  fortheoming  rev- 
enue will  be  nearly  twice  this  sum.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  enter  into  details  to 
prove  this  assertion,  but  as  I  am  only  provisionally  residing  in  the  United  States, 
and  all  my  notes  and  references  are  in  Cuba,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  eo 
at  present. 

Moreover,  the  systematical  and  intentional  confusion  of  the  Spanish  adminiatrationy 
especially  in  this  branch  of  revenue,  is  so  great  that  when  it  is  at  last  oarelhlly  and 
honorably  administered  many  surprises  and  facts  hitherto  unknown  will  be  brought 
to  light. 

Alter  having  made  these  general  observations  I  will  now  take  up  theexaminationy 
by  articles,  oftho  tariff  in  question. 

If^  as  everything^  leads  us  to  suppose,  the  intention  was  to  only  leaTe  tlio  fiscal 
duties  of  the  Spanish  tariff  in  force,  it  seems  that  a  goodly  number  of  emnt  Tery 
harmful  to  the  Cuban  consumer  have  slipped  in. 

These  errors  are  in  parts  24,  29,  33, 36,  40, 43,  61, 191,  and  266.  The  artielea  named 
therein  were  exempt  from  fiscal  duties  if  they  came  from  Spain  andonly  dutiable  if  they 
came  foreign  countries.  All  these  articles  are  now  made  to  pay  the  oiirerential  Span- 
ish duty,  and  as  they  can  not  be  imported  from  Spain  without  paying  tliia  same 
duty,  it  will  result  in  making  living  more  expensive  in  a  country  already  mined  and 
impoverished  by  war. 

As  the  Tt^tii 
luxury)  has  been 
the  American. 

As  to  article  7,  everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  has  been  an  error  made 
in  copyin;;.  The  Spanish  tax  of  $3.08  has  been  raised  to  $8.03  in  the  American  tariff. 
Nothing  seems  to  justify  such  an  important  incn^ase. 

in  articles  203  to  201),  inclusive,  according  to  SpnniHli  tariff,  domestic  animals  and 
fowls  of  all  kinds  did  not  pay  any  ditlereiitiul  duty  and  were  only  subject  to  fiscal 
duty.  As  this  has  remained  the  same  in  the  American  tarifl\  the  result  is  that  the 
duty  on  many  articles,  which  may  be  considered  :is  pure  luxury,  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  while  the  duty  on  domestic  animalH,  which  must  be  imported  as  neceaaary 
and  principal  articles  of  subsistence,  has  remained  the  same.  It  would  idso  be  well 
to  mention  that  after  having  paid  this  duty  these  animals  must  also  pay  a  heavy  tax 
when  they  are  killed  in  the  public  slaughterhouscH.  This  tax  is  distributed  between 
the  central  and  the  municipal  ^ovenmients,  and  amounts  to  about  $10  per  head. 

The  following  parts  are  in  similar  circumstances :  6, 8, 9, 15, 22, 23, 25,  2^  59, 66. 67, 70, 
77,  78. 80a,  80b,  83, 93b,  94b,  95c,  95d,  97c,  97d,  98, 99, 104, 105,  109, 113, 115,  132, 183, 147, 
148, 175, 178b,  188, 189, 190, 191b,  192, 193, 199, 227, 235, 239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 2a,  246, 248, 
252.  253,  254, 255,  25(>.  257, 258,  259, 262, 265, 267, 292,  and  293.  The  articles  classified  in 
these  parts  are  mostly  of  first  necensity,  such  as  jerked  beef,  co<lfisb,  etc.,  and  there- 
fore have  a  right  to  a  reduction  of  duty  even  thtmgh  this  reduction  must  be  made  up 
by  articles  of  luxury. 

In  regard  to  tobacco,  I  see  that  nearly  the  whole  Spanish  tariff,  which  practically 
shut  out  all  leaf  tobacco,  has  been  rescinded.  I  consider  this  reform  very  dangerous 
and  apt  to  cause  grave  injury  to  the  tobacco  industry.  Industrial  morality  is  not 
very  deeply  rooted  in  Cuba,  and  this  would  tempt  manufacturers  to  import  leaf 
tobacco  of  an  inferior  quality  and,  after  being  made  up,  exi>ort  it  as  legitimate 
product  of  the  country.  This  would  at  once  tend  to  injure  the  excellent  reputation 
which  Cuban  tobacco  has  obtained  after  many  years  of  intelligent  guidance. 

Coal,  which,  by  general  consent,  is  the  bread  of  industry,  can  not  be  considered 
as  sufticiently  benefited  by  the  reduction  made  in  its  favor.  Under  the  old  tariff 
law  coal  coming  from  Spain  entered  free  of  duty,  and  this  exemption  helped  regu- 
late its  price  by  making  the  duties  on  that  coming  from  other  countries  leas  burden- 
some. As  coal  is  so  necessary  to  the  sugar  industry,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  not  be  declared  free  of  duty.  This  exemption  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  Cuba,  for,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  transportation  and 
various  other  causes,  English  coal  could  not  coiii|>ete  with  the  American. 

In  regard  to  alooholio  beverages — wines,  liquors,  beer,  and  older,  claaaifiod  under 


anomalv,  we  note  that  in  article  161  the  duty  on  silk  (an  article  of  pore 
>een  reduced  from  $2.25  the  kilo  under  Spanish  law  to  25  cents  under 
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articles  283  to  288,  inclnsiye — I  mast  observe  that  the  reductioDs  made  in  their  favor 
are  so  large  that  thej  must  be  considered  unDecessary  and  even  dangerous.  Taking 
bottled  beer  as  an  example,  I  calculated  two  liquidations  of  this  article — one  accord- 
ing to  the  Spanish  and  one  according  to  the  proposed  American  tariff  law. 

Article  288.  100  liters, $6.30  and  $1.40;  total,$7.70 $7.70 

Article  191.  Duty  on  wooden  cask,  15  kilos,  at  $1.60 24 

Article    10.  About  30  kilo»  of  bottles,  at  $2.30 69 

8.63 
$1  per  1,000  kilos,  tax  of  unloading  on  145  kilos,  per  pound 145 

8.775 
20  per  cent  additional  tax 1.755 

10.53 

It  must  also  pav  the  beverage  tax  of  10|  cents  per  liter 10. 50 

20  per  cent  additional  tax 2.10 

12.60 


23.13 


This  $23.13  is  paid  in  the  following  manner: 

20per  cent  in  silver,  $4.62.5^  at  66  per  cent ^ 3.052 

80  percent  in  gold,  $23.13,  and  $4.625 18.605 

Then  10  per  cent  on  $21,  value  of  100  pounds,  equals  $2.10  at  10  per  cent.  .  210 

21.767 
American  duty .*. 1.40 

Reduction 20.367 

Now,  this  immense  reduction,  which  is  about  the  same  for  all  the  other  beverages, 
is  in  favor  of  an  article  of  luxury,  while  articles  of  tirst  necessity  only  have  a  right 
to  enjoy  a  fairly  well-balanced  tariff*. 

In  regard  to  petroleum,  the  tariff  in  question  demands  radical  modifications.  In 
the  whole  island  of  Cuba  there  is  only  one  petroleum  refinery,  and  that  is  in  Havana. 
The  result  is  that  it  practically  has  a  monopoly  on  this  article,  and  it  receives  so 
many  ofBcial  favors  that  it  is  openly  said  that  some  one  in  Madrid  gets  $150  annu- 
ally to  sustain  them. 

Iliis  suspicion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  facts,  for  not  only  a  special  law  exists 
whieh  only  permits  the  importation  of  petroleum  through  the  ports  of  Havana, 
Matanzas,  and  Baracoa,  but  by  a  royal  decree  on  August  18,  1896,  petroleum  was 
exempted  from  the  manufacturing  and  consuming  taxes;  and  as  ii  this  wore  not 
enough  to  keep  the  United  States  from  sending  any  refined  petroleum  to  Cuba,  it 
was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  $5.30  per  100  kilograms,  besides  the  additional  taxes, 
which  also  figure  in  the  liquidation  of  bottled  beer,  which  will  serve  for  comparison. 
As  it  is  only  subject  to  fiscal  duty,  it  results  that  the  American  tariff  confirms 
the  monopoly  by  leaving  the  $5.30  dutv  intact,  to  the  injury  of  the  consumer  in 
Cuba  as  well*  as  to  the  industry  of  the  United  States.  After  two  more  observations 
I  shall  close  this  work.  The  first  is  that  the  commerce  of  Cuba  is  corroded  and 
corrupted  to  the  very  marrow  of  its  bones  by  smuggling,  and  that  some  rigorous 
measures  mnst  be  adopted  to  stamp  it  out.  Among  the  measures  which  might  be 
adopted  are  the  following : 

First.  Laws  should  be  made  declaring  that  smuggling  would  be  severely  punished 
whenever  discovered,  and  that  it  would  be  considered  as  a  serious  crime  to  defraud 
the  Government. 

Second.  Importers  should  be  obliged  to  see  that  all  bills  of  lading  and  manifests 
should  clearly  describe  all  packages  and  their  contents,  instead  of  classifying  the 
packages,  as  is  done  at  present — as  hardware,  for  example,  or  whatever  happens  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  the  importer  best. 

The  second  observation  is  that  the  writer  has  never  been  closely  identified  with 
the  commerce  of  Cuba,  and  has  only  been  a  sug^ar  manufacturer  and  a  lawyer  of 
twenty-five  years'  experience,  circumstances  which  would  not  permit  me  to  touch 
upon  the  subject  in  all  its  details.  Consequently  I  haye  only  considered  it  in  its 
totality  and  in  a  general  sense. 

If  data  on  the  sugar  industry  or  on  tlie  aflmtnlit**^^  daairad  hv  «]io 

Administration,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  ftunipl 

N>w  TOBX,  Stptmkbtr  $9^  1898. 
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New  York,  September  20^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  CommtMionery  Etc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  be^;  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  oommnnication  of 
the  14th  instant,  asking  for  some  expression  of  opinion  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  Gnban  industries,  etc.,  as  to  the  future  tariffiiand  oth^ 
matters  for  the  island  of  Cuba  when  the  United  States  undertakes  the 
administration  of  its  affairs.  From  information  and  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  nearly  twenty-live  years  of  experience  in  the  growing  of 
sugar  and  conducting  the  operations  of  a  large  sugar-producing  enter- 
prise, I  beg  to  state  as  follows : 

The  important  productions  and  sources  of  wealth  of  the  island  of 
Cuba  have  always  been  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  these  have  been  the 
ones  that  have  suffered  the  most  during  the  past  insurrection.  The 
majority  of  the  cane  and  tobacco  farms,  as  well  as  the  sugar  fisiotoriee, 
have  been  destroyed.  To  again  give  impetus  to  these  industries  it  is 
essential  that — 

First.  The  island  of  Cuba  should  have  a  stable  government — pro- 
tectorate,  or  better  yet,  annexation — so  as  to  attract  capital  and  labor, 
giving  the  necessary  guaranty  for  safety  of  life  and  property. 

Second.  A  low  tariff  on  all  articles  of  food  necessary  for  the  labor 
classes. 

Third.  A  low  tariff  on  all  articles  necessary  for  agricultural  purposes; 
machinery,  and  all  articles  for  sugar  factories,  for  railroads,  etc,  for 
the  use  of  sugar  industry. 

Fourth.  Free  importation,  for  a  limited  period,  of  cattle  for  beef  and 
for  work  on  farms. 

On  the  general  resumption  of  work  throughout  the  island  there  will 
unquestionably  be  a  great  scarcity  of  labor.  A  sufficient  supplv  can 
not  be  expected  from  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  tropical  conditions 
of  the  island,  and  there  are  but  few  countries  from  where  it  can  be 
imported.  An  effort  should  therefore  be  made,  as  far  as  it  is  practical, 
to  retain  a  limited  number  of  the  soldiers  in  tlie  present  Spanish  army 
about  embarking  for  Spain.  Many  would  gladly  remain,  and,  being 
acclimated,  would  be  the  best  class  of  labor  for  the  agricultural  districts. 
We  have  the  experience  that  after  the  end  of  the  insurrection  of  1878 
many  of  the  Spanisli  soldiers  remained  on  the  island,  and,  being  from 
the  rural  districts  of  Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands,  they  proved  to  be 
excellent  field  hands. 

To  stamp  out  all  unlawful  acts  of  small  parties  of  brigands,  that 
have  been  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  tlie  sugar  estates — ^in  fact,  to  all 
agricultural  interests — during  the  past  years,  a  suOicient  force  of  cavalry 
should  be  distributed  in  the  rural  districts. 

It  is  paramount  that  there  should  be  the  least  possible  delay  in  res- 
toration of  order,  organization  of  tiie  new  government,  and  putting  in 
force  the  new  tariff  schedules,  so  as  to  enable  the  resumption  of  all 
industries  and  the  revival  of  business  throughout  the  island. 

It  is  also  of  vital  importance  that  the  island  should  have  a  market 
for  its  products,  where  they  can  be  entered  in  parity  with  other  pro- 
ducing islands,  such  as  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  etc.;  otherwise  it  could  not 
compete  with  them,  and  its  fate  would  be  that  of  the  English  and 
French  West  India  islands. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Elias  Ponvert, 
Administrator- Qeneral  of  llormiguero  Central  Company. 
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New  York,  October  5, 1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Cotnviissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  with  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  tariff  for  Cuba,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  attention 
shown  me  in  asking  for  an  expression  of  my  views  thereon  and  on  the 
future  fiscal  lef^islation  of  that  island. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  recommend  any  fixed  duty  on  merchan- 
dise imported  into  Cuba  unless  one  knows  the  amount  of  revenue  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  collect;  but  I  will  state  in  general  terms  what, 
according  to  my  judgment,  are  the  general  lines  on  which  the  Cuban 
tariff  should  be  framed. 

The  sugar  industry  is,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  principal  industry 
in  Cuba.  In  order  to  compete  with  the  bounty-fed  beet  sugars  of 
Europe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  in  Cuba  to  get  in  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  railroad  material,  bags  (to  hold  sugar);  food  products  for 
the  laboring  classes;  lime,  which  enters  in  considerable  quantities  into 
the  manufacture  of  sugar;  fertilizers,  etc.,  at  the  very  lowest  possible 
rates  of  duty. 

The  duties  named  in  the  tariff  you  sent  me  are,  in  some  of  the  articles, 
exorbitant,  and  would  prevent  the  development  of  the  island. 

An  important  matter  and  one  which  re(iuires  immediate  attention  is 
the  following:  Cattle  are  now  extremely  scarce  in  the  island,  and  they 
are  required  in  large  quantities  and  immediately  in  order  to  plow  and 
cultivate  the  soil  and  in  order  to  get  in  the  crop,  which  will  commence 
in  November  or  December  proximo.  Nothing  can  be  done  without 
them,  and  I  would  recommend  the  placing  of  cattle  on  the  free  list  at 
once  and  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years. 

I  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  another  subject  which  should  be 
remedied  at  once.  The  Spanish  Government  requires  a  tax  of  3  per 
cent  to  be  paid  on  the  value  of  all  real  estate  sold  before  it  can  be 
transferred,  besides  taxes  collected  under  other  forms  upon  each  trans- 
fer. There  is  also  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  every  mortgage 
when  the  mortgage  is  placed  on  the  property,  and  a  like  amount  when 
it  is  paid  off.  Now,  the  prosperity  of  the  island  will  be  brought  about 
largely  by  American  capital  going  there  for  employment.  Many  old 
enterprises,  such  as  sugar  and  other  plantations,  will  be  reorganized 
into  American  companies,  and  the  payment  of  3  per  cent  in  ca«h  on  the 
total  value  of  such  proi)erty  before  it  can  be  transferred  would,  in  many 
instances,  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  such  plans.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  a  central  sugar  factory.  These  are  worth  easily  half  a 
million  or  a  million  dollars.  A  payment  of  3  per  cent  on  that  amount 
at  the  outset  would  be  unreasonable  and,  as  I  say,  in  many  instances 
prohibitory  and  would  prevent  the  development  of  the  island,  and  that 
would,  of  course,  greatly  curtail  the  business  of  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States.  Under  favorable  tariff  regulation  the  business  which 
would  arise  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  would  be  enormous. 
I  annex  a  list  of  the  articles  on  which  I  believe  duties  should  be  put  at 
the  lowest  i)ossible  rate,  both  in  the  interest  of  Cuba  and  of  the  United 
States. 

Believe  me,  respectfully,  yours, 

Henbt  a.  Himelt, 
Fart  Owner  of^^  Oceitania^  Estate,  Macaguaj 

Frovinoe  ofMata/nza$.  Cuba. 
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Clabs  XI. 

Group  L    In$tmmenU, — ^No.  236.  Clocks. 

Group  II, — ^NO;  238.  Weighing  machines. 

No.  2^9.  Machinery  and  apjsaratns  for  making  sngar. 

No.  240i  Agricnltaral  macnmes  and  apparatus. 

No.  241.  Steam  motors. 

No.  242.  Marine  eDgines,  compressed-air  motors,  etc 

No.  243.  Boilers  (a,  b). 

No.  244.  Locomotives,  traction  engines. 

No.  245.  TnmtableSy  etc. 

No.  246.  Machines  of  copper,  etc. 

No.  247.  Dynamos,  electric  machines  (a,  5). 

No.  248.  Sewing  machines. 

No.  249.  Velocipedes. 

No.  250.  Machines  not  speciaUy  mentioned. 

Chroup  III,    Carriages.  — No.  252.  Railway  carriages,  etc. 

No.  &3.  Vans,  tmcks,  etc. 

No.  254.  Tramway  carriages,  etc. 
No.  255.  Carts  and  handcarts. 

Class  XII. — Alimentary  $uh$tance$. 

Group  /.—No.  259.  Poultry. 
No.  260.  Meat  in  brine. 
No.  261.  Pork,  lard,  etc. 
No.  262.  ''Tasajo." 
No.  263.  Meat,  all  other  kinds. 
No.  264.  Butter. 
No.  265.  Salt  cod,  etc. 
No.  266.  Fish,  etc. 
No.  267.  Oysters,  etc. 
Group  II.    CereaU.—Vo.  268.  Rice. 
No.  269.  Wheat. 
No.  270.  Cereals  and  others. 
No.  271.  Flour,  a,  6,  o. 
GrowallL    P«7««,  eto.— No.  272.  Pnlse. 
No.  274.  Flour  of  pulse. 
No.  275.  Fruits,  6. 

Chrovpl  V, — No.  276.  Seeds  not  specially  mentioned. 
No.  277.  Fodder  and  bran. 
Group  ril.     FarioiW.— No.293.  Tea. 
No.  294.  Coffee. 
No.  295.  Cocoa. 

Opium  for  smoking  I  would  prohibit  entirely  on  account  of  its  deleterious  effect 
on  the  Chinese. 


New  York,  October  12^  1898. 
Hon.  EoBERT  P.  PoRTBB,  Special  Oommissionery  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  the  honor  of  writing  to  yoa  some  days  ago  apon 
the  snbject  of  the  Cuban  tariff.  May  I  ask  your  indulgence  it  I  add 
a  few  words  to  that  to-day  f 

As  an  American  sugar  planter  in  Ouba  my  letter  to  you  above 
mentioned  was  an  appeal  for  f^ee  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  upon  all  articles  necessary  to  the  manufacture  in  Cuba,  or  as  near 
an  approach  thereto  as  is  possible  consistent  with  the  raising  of  neces- 
sary revenue. 

I  stated  that  unless  we  could  get  our  machinery,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, railroad  material,  food  prc^ucts,  bags  for  sugar,  and  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  clothing  free,  or  at  a  very  low  rate  of  duty,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  compete  with  the  European  beet  sugars,  which  have  the 
enormous  advantage  of  receiving  a  bounty  from  their  governments. 
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To  this  you  will  probably  reply  that  a  considerable  revenoe  will 
have  to  be  raised  in  Cuba,  an<l  that  if  under  Spanish  rule  the  very 
high  rates  of  duty  then  imposed  only  yielded  ten  or  fifteen  million 
dollars,  how  coultl  we  exiH'ct  to  make  a  very  consiiierable  redaction  in 
the  rates  of  duty  and  yet  collect  the  amount  which  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  raise. 

1  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  two  fa(*ts  which  I  think  would 
prevent  your  beini;  misled  by  the  apparent  soundness  of  the  argument 
just  mentioned. 

First.  With  peace  reigning  in  the  island  and  a  government  which 
will  allow  the  ]>eop1e  to  work  and  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  labw 
without  bleeding  tliem  to  death,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  imports 
into  the  island  will  show  an  enormous  increase  over  what  they  were 
under  Spanish  rule. 

Second.  Altliougli  these  high  rates  of  duty  were  nominally  imposed, 
yet  there  was  so  much  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  customs-house 
under  Spanish  rule  that  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  which  should  have 
gone  to  the  (Tovernment  never  reached  it,  but  drifted  into  the  pockets 
of  the  officials  and  of  the  importers;  consequently  the  fact  that  the 
Gov^ernment  only  derived  ten  or  fifteen  millions  in  revenue  in  the  cus- 
toms houses  under  these  very  high  rates  of  duty  is  no  criterion  of  what 
the  customs  houses  would  have  yielde<l  under  an  honest  administra- 
tion. While  si)eaking  on  this  subject  I  will  mention  one  instancre  which 
came  under  my  personal  observation  and  which  illustrates  what  I  mean. 
A  locomotive  and  a  number  of  railroad  cars  were  shipped  from  this 
country  to  one  of  the  Cuban  ports.  The  duty  on  railroad  equipment 
for  use  exclusively  on  sugar  plantations  is  very  much  smaller  than  on 
the  same  equipment  destined  to  ordinary  railroad  uses.  On  the  ship- 
ment which  I  refer  to  the  duty  for  plantation  use  amounte<l  to  $2,000 
or  $;M>00;  for  ordinary  railroad  use  $H,(MK)  to  $10,000.  The  customs- 
house  official  Jit  the  port  where  this  merchandise  was  landed  stated 
that  he  was  obliged  to  enter  the  locomotive  and  cars  as  being  for  gen- 
eral railroad  use,  that  the  owner  would  have  to  pay  j?10,0(M)  down  in 
cash  and  mi^xht  take  steps  to  try  and  get  a  refund  later  on;  but  that  if 
the  sum  of  j?«S<M)  was  paid  to  him  he  would  at  once  enter  the  equipment 
as  being  for  ]>lantation  uses  and  there  would  only  be  $2,000  or  $3,000 
duty  to  be  paid. 

He  got  his  $800. 

1  remain,  yours,  resjMictfully, 

Henby  a.  Himely, 


New  York,  Septemiper  75, 1898. 
Hon.  HoBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etr. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  recei])t  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  14th 
instant,  carefully  noting  contents,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  giving 
you  my  views  as  follows: 

I  am  opposed  to  any  tariff  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Kico  which  differs  from 
the  customs  tariff  in  use  in  the  United  States.  By  this,  I  mean  to  say 
that  all  goods,  either  manufactures  or  ])roduct8  of  the  United  States, 
should  enter  free  of  duty  in  our  newly  acquired  colonies,  and  if  coming 
from  foreign  countries,  pay  the  same  duties  as  if  entering  into  the 
United  States. 

Regarding  the  exi)orts  of  the  above-mentioned  islands,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  sugar,  leaf  tobacco,  and  cigars,  I  think  it  would  be  prefbra- 
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ble  to  allow  these  products  to  enter  free  of  duty  iuto  the  United  States, 
and  to  compensate  this  country  for  the  loss  of  duty  thereby  occasioned 
to  levy  an  internal-revenue  tax  on  such  products  equal  to  the  duty  now 
collected  on  their  entry  into  the  United  States,  and  a  reduction  of  about 
25  per  cent  on  such  internal  revenue  would  be  an  enormous  help  to 
them,  assuring  immediate  prosperity  in  consequence. 

This  internal  revenue  ought  to  be  collected  at  the  time  of  shipment 
to  the  United  States,  or  no  payment  to  be  exacted  if  exported  to  for- 
eign countries  as  well  as  home  consumption. 

1  think  this  system  would  facilitate  transactions  and  the  revenue 
derived  therefrom  accruing  to  the  United  States  would  be  fully  equal 
if  not  superior  to  the  tariff  now  under  review,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
bring  our  new  territories  more  quickly  in  harmony  with  us,  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  the  case. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Henry  Hibdegge. 


Statement  of  Dr.  Manuel  Johnson. 

Havana,  September  9y  1898. 

79.  $2  per  100  kilos.  Good  for  chemist  business,  but  high  for  oil 
pressing,  soap  making,  etc. 

80.  $1  per  100  kilos.  As  above.  Colophony  is  widely  used  for  soap 
making,  and  common  soap  pays  only  50  cents  per  100  kilos.  Para- 
graph 107. 

81.  Camphor  is  dearest  goods  in  this  number.  The  duty  is  $5.25  per 
100  kilos,  which  is  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  camphor. 

85.  Though  there  are  some  goods  of  very  high  values — musk — $20 
per  ounce,  castoreum,  cantharides,  etc.,  all  are  imported  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

95.  Duty  on  acetic  acid  is  very  high.  This  high  duty  comes  from 
Spain  to  protect  poor  wine  makers.  This  poor  wine  is  changed  in  vin- 
egar.   I  think  the  duty  may  be  lowered  to  $3  or  $4  instead  of  $12. 

96.  Must  be  added  ^^and  its  carbonates.''  Carbonates  are  cheaper 
and  more  used  than  oxides.  If  not  provided  for  here,  they  will  go  to 
No.  100. 

99.  The  duty  of  $13.50  per  kilo  for  alkaloids  is  very  high;  the  most 
used  are:  Quinine,  20  cents  per  ounce ^  caffeiene,  40  cents;  morphine, 
$1.25  per  ounce. 

I  think  that  quinine  must  be  free,  like  in  the  United  States  (quinine 
and  its  salts),  and  that  duty  is  not  to  be  higher  than  $6  per  kilo  for  the 
others. 

293.  Tea,  80  cents  per  kilo,  is  very  dear. 

283.  Alcohol  and  brandy,  8  cents  per  liter,  is  very  low. 

284.  Licjuors,  cognacs,  and  other  compound  spirits — in  casks,  62  cents 
per  liter;  in  bottles,  20  cents  per  liter — are  very  low. 

285.  Wines,  sparkling,  10  cents  per  liter,  is  very  low. 

288.  Beer  and  cider — in  casks,  1  cent  per  liter;  in  bottles,  14  cents  per 
liter — are  very  low. 
I  think  that  those  duties  on  alcoholics  must  not  rule  one  day. 

M.  Johnson. 
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Statement  of  Dr.  JohnMon. 

To  nnderstaiid  the  Simuish  tarift'  in  Cuba  we  must  count  the  first  and 
second  columns  that  they  call  dift'erential  and  fiscal  daty.  Wlieo  the 
Spanish  can  make  anything,  they  put  ou  the  differential  and  Imva  lUMfck- 
ing  in  the  fiscal  to  get  protection  for  the  different  things.  They  pat  a 
very  high  daty  on  tea,  alcohol,  an<l  brandy  becaase  Spain  can  not  sell 
these  to  as,  and  the  Americans  in  adopting  the  tariff  did  not  take  this 
intoaccoant. 


New  York,  September  20j  1898. 
Hon.  BoBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  CommisMianerj  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  note  dated  September  14  from  yonr  "Sew  York 
office,  referring  to  a  pamphlet  giving  ^^The  castoms,  tariff,  and  regoh^ 
tions  for  ports  in  Ouba  in  possession  of  the  United  States,"  request- 
ing that  any  snggestions  which  I  have  to  make  regarding  changes 
in  schednles  which  may  be  desirable  be<*aa8e  of  my  acqaatnt- 
ance  with  the  snbject  be  made  to  yoar  office  within  a  short  time. 
Now,  with  regard  to  this  I  liave  to  say,  Mr.  Comndssioner,  thi^ 
yoa  heard  me  frankly  and  fully  express  my  views  on  two  occasions 
jast  before  yoa  left  for  Caba,  and  before  I  or  anyone  can  make  faitidli- 
gently  a  recommendation  with  regard  to  a  tariff  for  Caba.  it  is  well 
that  the  standpoint  from  which  it  is  desirable  to  approach  the  sab- 
ject  should  be  made  plain.  If  I  am  to  make  suggestions  regardhig 
a  Cuban  tariff  for  a  Cuban  republic,  I  should  make  them  in  one  vein, 
and  if  I  were  called  upon  to  make  suggestions  for  a  tariff  which  is  to 
be  the  law  for  Ouba  Americana  I  should  certainly  make  them  in 
another  strain.  I  assume,  from  the  tenor  of  the  letter  of  September 
14,  and  the  general  make-up  of  the  tariff,  that  we  must  re^utl  Cuba, 
not  as  an  American  possesnion,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  sabject 
which  we  are  now  discussing,  a  foreign  country,  which  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government  to  aid  in  every  possible  manner 
in  reconstructing  after  a  disastrous  war  of  three  years'  duration.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  appears  to  me  that  the  greatest  i)ossible  encoar- 
agement  must  be  given  to  the  rehabilitation  of  those  interests  which 
are  the  mainstay  of  the  country  itself,  providing  as  they  do,  a  means  ot 
subsistence  for  a  very  large  number,  I  may  say  a  very  large  majority,  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  island.  These  are  principally  the  sugar  indas- 
try,  the  tobacco  industry,  and  the  cattle  industry.  With  all  three  of 
these,  and  particularly  with  the  Arst  two,  the  railroad  industry  is  so 
closely  allied  that  it  must  come  in  for  our  sympathy.  These  industries 
are  sadly  in  need  of  reconstruction,  and  the  material  for  such  reconstmo- 
tion  must  come  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  it  behooves  the  United  States,  in  preparing  an  import 
tariff  for  the  island,  to  make  it  possible  to  import  such  material  of  this 
description  as  is  requireil,  at  the  least  i)ossible  cost.  If  the  duties  on 
such  materials  are  made  so  high  that  it  will  discourage  in  great  degree 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  trades  affected,  the  United  States  will  lose 
the  business  which  would  otherwise  come  to  us  in  this  line,  and  there 
can  be  no  advantage  to  Cuba,  if  a  tariff  is  placed  at  so  high  a  figure  as 
to  discourage  importation,  since  no  duties  would  accrue.  Therefore, 
if  Cuba  is  not  to  be  benefited  by  a  high  tariff,  let  us  at  least  look  to 
the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  United  Stiites  by  the  encourage- 
ment which  a  low  duty  or,  better  still,  no  duty,  on  certain  articles 
would  give  to  indastries  now  almost  prostrated. 

ThiS|  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  rational  line  of  argument  in  fiivor  of  a 
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miiiiinum  rate  of  daty  on  all  machinery  required  for  sugar  manufac- 
ture, agricultural  purposes,  and  railway  service  of  all  kinds. 

I  sball.not  venture  to  name  any  specific  rate  of  duty  which  I  think 
should  apply  upon  things  entering  into  Cuba,  but  I  would,  with  all  the 
fervor  of  which  I  am  capable,  impress  upon  yon  this,  that  the  United 
States  will  furnish  the  great  bulk — I  venture  to  say,  not  less  than  80 
percent — of  all  the  machinery  and  other  goods  that  will  be  required  in 
the  processes  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  islands.  It  will  not  be  amiss 
for  me,  then,  to  counsel  that  whatever  tarifi'  arrangements  you  prepare 
should  have  in  view  not  merely  the  interests  of  Cuba,  but  in  large 
measure  the  interests  of  the  manufactories  of  the  United  States,  and, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  nothing  will  so  lend  to  the  advancement  of  both 
of  these  interests  as  a  minimum  import  tariff  on  the  kinds  of  goods 
above  described. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  canvass  with  you  the  question  of  duties  on 
foodstuffs  for  the  island.  You  will  receive  expert  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject on  the  spot  of  far  more  value  to  you  than  any  which  I  could  give. 

Now,  one  thing  further  and  I  am  done.  It  appears  to  me  that  our 
peace  commission,  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  sent  to 
Cuba,  ought  to  be  made  aware  of  the  name  of  every  good  American 
citizen  (and  when  I  say  this  I  mean  bona  fide  American  citizens,  and  not 
whitewashed  Cubans  or  Spaniards)  residing  in  the  island,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  their  services  being  needed  in  any  capacity  our  commis- 
sioners may  know  whom  to  seek  and  where  to  seek  them.  In  Havana 
you  will  find  that  not  much  is  known  about  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
and  for  this  reason  I  have  to  suggest  to  you  that  at  Manzauillo  there 
resides  an  American  of  whom  Uncle  Sam  may  justly  be  proud,  who  is 
a  Bridgeport  man,  named  Joseph  Eigney,  who  has  lived  in  Cuba  for 
something  over  twenty  years,  the  last  twelve  of  which  he  has  spent  in 
ManzanilJo.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  island, 
and  is  especially  well  regarded  in  the  Manzauillo  district  by  both  Span- 
iards and  Cubans. 

In  the  city  of  Santiago  there  is  another  such  man,  born  a  Spaniard 
and  naturalized  an  American,  full  of  American  ideas,  and  with  an 
American  wife  and  babies  and  an  American  home  in  Brooklyn.  He 
has  lived  for  many  years  in  Cuba,  and  is  at  present  the  agent  of  the 
Ward  Line  at  Santiago.  His  name  is  Julian  Cendoya.  If  the  commis- 
sioners find  that  they  have  need  of  the  services  of  Americans  who  can 
be  depended  upon  to  be  Americans  at  all  times,  in  either  or  both  of 
these  places,  let  me  suggest  that  these  two  gentlemen  be  borne  in  mind. 

Perhaps  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  address*  you  again  at  an  early 
date.  If  I  do,  pray  bear  with  me  in  the  belief  that  my  interest  in  the 
Cuban  question  is  an  intense  one,  and  I  am  as  anxious  as  President 
McEanley  himself  is  that  the  final  determination  of  the  Cuban  problem 
shall  reflect  only  credit  of  the  highest  order  upon  the  United  States 
Government. 

With  which,  and  my  best  wishes,  I  beg  that  yon  will  believe  me 
to  be. 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  Hugh  Kellt. 


Statement  of  Dr.  Joaquin  LastreSj  rector  of  the  University. 

Havana,  September  29 ^  1898. 

In  1880  the  Oovernment  named  a  commission  to  make  the  new  tariff, 
and  I  was  a  member  of  the  commission.    Unfortunately,  after  having 
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drawn  up  the  tariff,  the  Spanish  (jovernnient  did  not  accept  it,  clrnim- 
ing  that  it  tended  to  the  si*paration  of  Cuba  and  Spain.  We  were  given 
the  Spanish  peninsula  tariff  and  were  to  draw  the  tariff'  op  apon  the 
lines  of  that. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  we  based  the  tariff  was  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  sill  articles.  The  rule  was  20  i)er  cent,  bat  we  placed  5 
per  cent  on  articles  of  first  necessity,  and  upon  the  higher  articlee,  lux- 
uries, etc.,  it  was  30,  35»  and  40  per  cent.  We  were  instructed  to  do  all 
]M)Ssible  to  defend  Spanish  commerce.  As  we  could  not  do  this,  we 
drew  up  a  conscientious  tariff,  which,  however,  was  not  accepted,  bot 
is  still  sleeping  in  the  archives  of  Spain. 

Before  my  time  the  tariff  was  always  drawn  up  in  alphabetical  order; 
across  each  name  was  the  duty  paid,  with  no  classification  wbatevtt. 
The  classification  was  made  about  1881^,  and  the  tariff'  haa  been  changed 
al)Out  four  or  five  times  since  then. 

I  believe  in  putting  the  minimum  tariff  wherever  poBsible,  and  think 
this  would  give  a  very  good  result.  I  think  the  correct  system  is  the 
one  you  have  followe<l,  of  reducing  the  tariff  as  much  as  possible  on 
first  necessities.  I  think  books  and  scientific  implements  should  be 
admitted  free. 


New  Yobk,  Sqfttembfr  19j  1898, 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Comhihxionery  etv. 

Dear  Sir:  We  reply  with  much  ])leasure  to  your  letter  of  the  14th 
instant.  A  general  examination  of  the  tiiiiff  for  Cuba,  of  which  yon 
sent  us  copy,  impresses  us  favorably,  and  we  have  no  adverse  criticism 
to  make  regarding  the  regulations  or  the  duties  on  drugs,  chemicals, 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  ])erfumery,  which  are  the  products 
in  which  we  are  more  directly  concerned. 

We  should  suggest,  however,  an  advance  in  the  duty  on  alcohol  to 
equalize  it  with  the  internal  revciuic  duty  in  the  United  States,  thus 
preventing  ])Ossible  reimportations  and  irreguhirities,  and  to  protect 
preparations  ma<le  with  alcohol  on  which  the  duties  are  disproportion- 
ately higlier. 

Shouhl  we  in  practice  find  defects  we  shall  promptly  reiwrttheni,  and 
meanwhile,  wishing  y<m  much  success  in  your  mission,  we  are, 
Y^ours,  truly, 

Lanman  &  Kemp. 


New  York,  X.  V-,  September  17 ^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  CommiHHioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  We  thank  you  for  your  valued  lines  of  14th  instant  and 
theopi>ortunity  to  suggest  a  few  changes  in  some  of  the  schedules  that 
appear  in  the  customs  tariff  and  regulations. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  tarifl*  that  ruled  in  Cuba  during 
the  Spanish  sovereignty  was  made  up  more  with  a  view  to  favoring 
the  several  industries  and  ])rodu('ts  in  S]>ain  than  the  interests  of  the 
island;  therefore  in  framing  a  new  tariff  very  little  can  be  copied  from 
the  old  one.  In  our  opinion  the  ])rcscnt  customs  tariff  and  regulations 
was  made  up  base<l  too  much  on  the  old  tariff,  and  for  this  reason  is 
open  to  many  radi(;al  changes,  now  that  a  restoration  of  business  is  to 
take  place  in  Cuba. 

Any  cllange  that  will  favor  the  people  and  the  industries  o!"  the 
island  will  be  of  benefit  to  its  natural  miirket — the  United  States. 
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None  of  the  followiup:  lines,  for  which  we  ask  a  free  entry  or  reduced 
daties,  were  ever  imported  from  Spain,  for  which  reason  they  formerly 
had  to  pay  high  daties: 

Nos.  203,  204,  206,  and  207,  covering  animals  for  working  and  eating 
purposes,  should  be  changed  so  that  same  would  come  in  free  of  duty 
or  at  very  reduced  rates. 

Nos.  239  and  240,  machinery  for  making  sugar  and  for  agricultural 
purposes,  should  be  free  for  the  present. 

No.  265,  cx)vering  salt  cod  and  stockfish,  should  be  made  to  pay  the 
same  as  No.  266,  covering  fish,  fresh,  salted,  etc.,  and  this  at  a  more 
reduced  rate.  This  in  the  past  gave  the  desired  occasion  for  wrong 
declaration,  since  codfish,  which  is  imported  into  Cuba  in  large  quanti- 
ties, could  be  declared  as  dry  fish,  and  pay  the  lower  rate  of  duty. 

No.  259,  poultry;  No.  261,  pork,  lard,  bacon;  No.  264,  butter;  No. 
268,  rice;  No.  270,  cereals,  and  No.  271,  flour,  all  articles  of  prime  neces- 
sity in  Cuba,  should  be  reduced. 

Nos.  7  and  8,  crude,  lubricating,  and  illuminating  oils,  ought  to  be 
lowered.  The  same  should  be  the  case  with  Nos.  179  and  180,  paper 
lithographs,  etc. 

Nos.  285  and  286,  covering  wines  and  liqueurs,  are  too  high. 

All  export  duties  should  be  very  much  reduced,  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  filler  and  leaf  tobacco  exported  through  other  customhouses 
than  those  of  Santiago,  Gibara,  or  Manzanillo,  because  why  should  one 
city  be  more  favored  than  another  in  this  question? 

It  is  natural  that  if  any  export  duty  is  to  be  charged  it  should  be 
the  same  for  all  cities,  and  the  rate  now  ruling  for  above-mentioned 
cities,  of  $2.20  per  100  kilos,  we  consider  very  fair. 

The  entire  tariff  should  oe  subjected  to  revision,  for  so  it  will  be 
required  by  the  interests  of  the  island,  which  will  have  to  struggle 
during  the  first  few  years  against  widespread-  poverty. 

Thanking  you  again  for  this  opportunity,  we  are  yours,  very  respect- 
folly, 

B.  Mabsans  &  Co. 


Statement  of  Fermin  MontejOj  representing  Dussag  &  Oo.j  of  Havana^ 
and  Frank  Bowmanj  representing  Armour  Packing  Company^  of  Kan- 
808  City. 

Havana,  September  28, 1898. 

Mr.  Monte  JO.  Besides  the  duties  upon  wines,  we  pay  municipal  tax. 
Gin  pays,  besides  the  customhouse  duties  in  the  first  or  second  columns, 
a  consumption  tax  of  from  12  cents  up  to  20  cents  for  22  degrees  (that 
is,  the  percentage  of  alcohol).  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  these  consump- 
tion taxes  paid  to  the  custom-house  on  liquors,  beers,  and  wines. 

Mr.  Bowman.  Beferring  to  the  Santiago  tariff:  The  duty  is  too  high 
upon  pork  and  lard  (article  261).  Instei^  of  being  $6.30  per  hundred 
kilos  it  should  only  pay  about  $3  per  hundred,  because  you  can  buy 
lard  for  5  cents  in  the  United  States  and  the  duty  upon  it  is  about  3 
cents.  If  this  reduction  is  made  there  will  be  great  importation  of 
lard. 

They  should  make  corn  25  cents  per  hundred  kilos.    Oats,  bran,  and 
hay  should  be  free,  as  during  the  reciprodly  treats  v{f>> 
1893  and  1894.    Salt  meat  and  anything  tb^  ^^ 
cents  a  pound  should  not  pay  mora  tl^ 
Hams  and  breakfast  bacon  coold  stettA 
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diflerent  claaAilicatioiiR  of  meat.  I  tliltk  that  hams^  breakfast  baeon, 
aud  what  yon  nii|(1it  ('all  the  tiiier  rhi88  of  packing-house  products 
should  stand  more  dnty  than  a  common  product,  such  as  pickled  goods, 
dry  salt,  lard,  Kinases,  et<*. 

Coru  flour,  should,  I  think,  pay  a  lower  duty  than  wheat  floor.  At 
present  it  is  the  same.  Make  the  rate  decided  for  com  floor  apply  to 
all  corn  products,  such  as  com  meal,  grits,  etc. 

Soap  stock  pays  50  cents  i>er  hundred  kilos.  There  shoold  be  a 
diffldrential  in  favor  of  cotton-seed  foots,  commonly  known  as  soap  stock, 
and  also  in  favor  of  all  soap  greases,  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  erode  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  manufactured.  Make  a  si>ecial  rate  on  orode  cotton- 
seed oil. 


New  Yobk,  October  11^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner j  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  For  your  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  the  new 
tariff  on  imjiorts  into  Cuban  ]>orts  in  the  Unitc^i  States  possession^  we 
desire  to  submit  the  following  articles  which  our  correspondents  in 
Cuba  say  are  at  present  made  dutiable  in  such  a  degree  as  to  practically 
prevent  their  import;ition  and  use  in  Cuba. 

We  refer  to  pages,  groups,  and  numbers  iu  the  pamphlet  yoo  sent  as 
on  the  14th  of  September: 


I  ! 

Page.    Group.   Naiuber. 


27 

43 
45 

60 


lUumiiiating  and  lubricating  oilit  and  preparatiooa,  piiiicipaUj 

tb«  I'nitMlStateH. 
All  kiutlA  of  office  and  buaineaa  stAtionery. 
Horaen  and  niarea. 
WineH,  H|MirkliDff. 
Wiuett.  BtlU. 


These  are  at  present  charged  i)n)Iiibitive  rates  of  duty,  and  California 
wines  totally  excluded  from  Cuba,  where  there  is  large  consumption  of 
such  cheap  wines. 

Page  49,  Class  XII,  group  1,  Nos.  259,  261,  264,  265,  266.  These 
include  many  articles  of  food  supply  for  the  common  people  that  appear 
excessively  taxed. 

Page  40,  Class  XII,  group  2,  No.  208.  Kice  should  be  made  firee,  if 
possible,  for  the  consumption  of  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people  in 
Cuba. 

We  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  advice  of  the  remission  of  duties  on  cattle 
imported  into  places  in  the  control  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  and 
we  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

MosLE  Bros. 


New  York,  October  14j  1898. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner j  etc. 

Dear  Sib:  Acknowledgingreceiptof  your  letter  dated  Washington, 
October  12,  we  now  beg  to  api)end  to  the  list  of  articles  mentioned  in 
our  respects  of  11th  instant  the  following:  ''Yellow-pine  lumber  (for 
building)  and  of  barb  wire  for  fencing,  on  which  the  present  duty  in 
Cuba  also  appears  excessive." 
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The  free  importation  of  lumber  and  barb  wire  would,  in  our  opinion, 
greatly  facilitate  the  restoration  and  development  of  both  city  and 
rural  properties  in  the  island. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

MosLE  Brothers. 


New  York,  August  2%  1898. 
Hon.  EoBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner,  etc. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Complying  with  your  request,  I  have  now  the  honor 
to  give  yon  my  views  regarding  the  tariff  question  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States.  The  present  custom-house  tariff  and  regulations 
for  ports  in  Cuba  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  do  not 
advance,  neither  improve,  the  situation.  It  only  transfers  the  trade 
formerly  of  Spain  to  the  other  European  nations.  An  incalculable 
error. 

The  minimum  tariff'  stipulated  on  all  goods  entering  Cuban  ports  in  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  prejudices  Cuba  and  also  the  United  States. 

Cuban  custom-house  was  estimated  to  raise  from  $14,000,000  to 
$16,000,000  per  annum  by  the  full  tariff  of  September  9,  1897.  By 
reducing  same  to  the  minimum  column  it  will  not  reach  $5,000,000. 

The  tariff  of  September  9, 1897,  which  is  now  in  force,  was  made  with 
the  object  of  charging  the  Spanish  products  subject  to  competition 
with  very  low  dues,  while  competing  foreign  production  was  charged 
100  to  200  per  cent  higher.  This  tariff  was  approved  in  August,  1897, 
and  made  especially  to  meet  the  reciprocity  invitation  made  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Dingley  bill  of  July  14, 1897. 

Some  figures  will  explain  this  clearer. 


Ko. 


11 

18 

ao 

81 

48 

51 

80 

108 

106 

114 

135 

177 

104 

106 


218 
210 
222 
231 
251 
264 
268 
271 

278 
278 


287 


810 


Articles. 


or 


Crystal 

GIms  and  crystal,  in  ordinary  mirrors.... 

Porcelain,  painted,  gilt,  or  emc,  etc 

Cast  iron,  in  manafactured  articles 

Fine  tools  for  arts,  trades 

Manafaotnred  tin 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

OUveoil 

Stearin  and  paraflBn  and  wax 

Powder 

Cordage  

Contiimoaa  paper  of  any  weight,  white 

colored,  cot.  rolled,  etc. 
Common  wooa  in  articles  of  carpenters'  work 

and  in  all  kinds  of  articles. 
Fine  worked  wood,  worked  into  ftimiture  or 

other  artidea. 
Shoes: 

Cored  leather 

Patent  leather 

All  other  expensive  foot  wear 

Pianos  

Coaches  

Batter  

Bice 

Floor 

Canned  goods: 

Fish  preserved  in  oil 

Canned  garden  stoff  and  vegetables,  pre> 
served. 

Sparkling  wines 

Ordinary  wine: 

In  pipes 

In  Dottles 

Beer: 

In  wooden  casks 

In  bottles 

Bisonlt 

OOoloths 


Unit. 


Per  ton  of  1,000  kilos. 
do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 


Per  dozen 

do 

do 

Each 

do 

Per  ton  of  1,000  kilos. 

do 

do 


.do 
.do 


Per  ton  of  1,000  liters 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 


Per  ton  of  1,000  kilo*.. 
do 


Maximum 
tariff. 


8280.00 
200.00 
233.50 

58.00 
200.00 
109.00 

67.50 
110.00 
109.00 
125. 00 
162.00 
161.00 

06.00 

800.00 


5.76 

6.72 

16.00 

115.00 

130.00 

182.00 

33.20 

89.50 

120.00 
134.00 

96.00 

45.00 
130.00 

66.00 

77.00 

180.60 

111.60 


Minimum 
tariff. 


$100.00 
80.00 
50.00 
18.00 
80.00 
30.00 
25.00 
30.00 
24.00 
40.00 
60.00 
86.00 

20.00 

120.00 


2.20 
2.30 
6.00 
40.00 
60.00 
44.00 
12.00 
15.00 

15.00 
14.00 

10.00 

16.00 
8a  00 

10.00 
14.00 
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As  it  can  be  seeu  by  the  above  fiKiires,  by  establisbiu^tlieminiinoin 
tariff,  tlie  Cuban  cuntoni  house  wuuhl  not  raise  sufficient  revenoe  to 
cover  the  mnninir  ex]>enseH  and  the  United  Btates  is  not  £ftvored  with 
a  trade  that  behiUKS  to  her. 

Ki{i:ht  tenths  of  the  produce  of  (?aba  is  purchased  by  the  UDited 
States  and  it  is  nothing  but  justice  that  e]|;:ht*tenths  of  the  Cuban 
wants  shouhl  be  pun*Juised  by  Cuba  in  the  Cnited  States,  aud  antilan 
able  f^overnnient  is  estal)1ishe<l  in  Culm  to  satisfy  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  the  economical  situation  of  the  island  demands  immediate 
ac^tion. 

It  is  fair  that  the  UnitiHl  States  g<»ods  shall  obtain  advantaipes  in 
tlie  Cuban  market  and  in  compensation  some  aHowance  oaght  to  be 
made  to  Cuban  products  in  the  Cnite<l  States. 

To  allow  all  the  countries  of  the  world  the  minimum  tariff  is  against 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  also  against  the  interests  of  Cuba. 

Cuba  will  have  may  bills  to  face;  her  principal  revenue  mnst  come 
from  her  customhouse;  what  taxes  or  outside  revenues  coold  anyone 
exact  from  a  country  ruine<l  by  a  dissistrous  civil  warf 

In  189:$,  out  of  an  exiK)rt  from  Cuba  of  $l(N»,(HM)yOOO  the  United 
States  purchased  $7S,70(),.><>G.  in  1S07,  out  of  an  export  from  Cuba  of 
$;{o,(MH),(K)0  the  (:nite<l  States  purchascil  $18,400,815.  From  1S91  np 
to  1897  Cuba  has  purdiased  from  the  Cnited  States  $100,450,712,  and 
the  United  St^ites  from  <  uba  $405,.TJ<>,r»37.  From  1881  up  to  1890 
Cuba  Ixiuj^ht  from  the  United  States  $110,474,982,  and  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  $.')54,.S(k3,<»55.  Com])aring  the  trade  between  the 
Uuiteil  States  and  Cuba,  and  the  trade  between  Cuba  and  other  conn- 
tries,  follows  some  figures: 

1S96.  From  the  riiito«l  StJit«-s  to  Cuba $7,312,318 

From  Cuba  to  the  Uii ited  Stat4*8 40. 017,  730 

1896.  From  Spain  to  Cuba 2»;.S92.3:C» 

From  ( 'uba  to  Spain r».  r»7l.  45s 

1896.  From  rlio  l'nite«l  Kinj;«lom  to  Cuba .\2(k>.ri3^ 

From  Cuba  U*  the  I'nitJMl  Kin^rdom 174,  1K7 

1896.  From  (Hrmany  to  Cuba l,43S,<in8 

From  Cuba  to  ( JiMuian v 2,  l.Vi,  400 

18W5.  From  France  to  Cuba  ' 3:<8,  HOI 

From  ruhix  to  Frame 2,3:{S.l)i)i> 

Total  importH  in  (!nba  fromtbe  live  priuripal  rountrics  in  is'Ki 41,298.818 

From  the  Cnited  Stat4?s  only 7.312,  :UM 

Total  tiX]»ortN  from  Cuba  to  the  live  ]»rincipal  rountrieH  in  lx*.H) 511. :i4)7. 675 

To  the  Cnited  States 4a  017. 730 

Tlierefore,  eonaiderinp:  that  the  United  States  buys  seven  eighths  of 
the  Cuban  supir  ]>ro<]u('tion,  five  ei^litlis  of  the  t(>l»are(»  pnMluetion, 
all  of  the  iron  ore  mined  in  Cuba,  and  all  tlie  fruit  and  ve<;etab]es 
raised  in  Cuba,  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  a  fair  reei|>r(Hrity,  ou^rht  to  be 
put  in  a  ]>osition  so  tlnit  she  ran  purchase  at  least  three  fourths  of  her 
wants  from  the  Tnited  States. 

And  for  said  reason  I  now  submit  to  your  careful  examination  and 
study  a  base  l»y  which  such  results  will  be  obtained. 

1.  Tntil  an  able  j^overnnient  is  established  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  to 
the  interest  of  all  concerned,  tiie  full  tariff  e8i)ecially  made  by  the 
S]>anish  Governnieiit  and  published  in  the  (iazette  of  Havana  on  Sep- 
tember 1^  1897,  ou^ht  to  be  ])ut  in  force  on  all  imports  into  Cuban 
ports  in  the  i>ossession  of  the  Tnitctl  States. 

2.  Exx>ort  dues  in  Cuba  on  all  goods  ou^ht  to  be  abolished. 
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3.  A  modus  vivendi  with  the  United  States  ought  to  be  established 
on  a  reciprocity  basis  and  on  the  following  conditions: 

4.  All  Cuban  products  entering  United  States  ports,  excluding  sugar 
and  leaf  tobacco,  50  per  cent  rebate  on  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Ding- 
ley  bill. 

5.  Cuban  sugars  up  to  No.  16;  leaf  tobacco,  wrappers  or  fillers,  25  per 
cent  rebate. 

6.  All  of  the  goods  and  productions  of  the  United  States  entering  the 
island  of  Cuba,  50  per  cent  rebate. 

7.  Cattle,  for  one  year,  free  of  all  duty;  after  one-year  period,  accord- 
ing to  article  6. 

8.  Coals,  bituminous  or  anthracite,  and  crude  petroleum,  produce  of 
tlie  United  States,  to  be  admitted  in  Cuban  ports  free  of  duty. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  my  demand  for  the  full  tariff,  for  many 
reasons,  and  one  example  will  explain  it  better,  this  one  ai)plying  to 
all  the  others,  viz : 

Canned  goods,  fish : 

Duet  according  to  minimum  tariff,  per  ton $15.00 

Supposing  50  per  cen  t  off  to  the  United  States,  per  ton 7. 50 

leaving  the  duty  of  $7.50  for  the  United  States,  against  $15  per  ton  for 
foreign  countries.  The  margin  is  so  small  that  European  productions 
will  compete  and,  for  several  reasons,  carry  the  trade. 

Duties  according  to  full  tariff,  per  ton $120.00 

50  per  cent  oft' to  the  United  States,  per  ton 60.00 

There  is  a  margin  for  competing  and  also  large  customhouse  revenues. 

And  what  refers  to  canned  goods  does  also  refer  to  rice,  shoes,  pianos, 
coaches,  crystal,  glass,  biscuit,  cordage,  paper,  etc. 

And  to  end,  while  the  American  trade  ought  to  be  protected,  why  not 
the  American  merchant  marine  on  the  direct  trade  from  the  United 
States  to  Cuban  ports  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  if  it  is 
only  on  a  very  small  margin f  I  will  suggest  the  following:  That  a 
discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem^  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  in  Cuban  ports  in 
possession  of  the  United  States,  on  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  imported  into  the  island 
of  Cuba,  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States,  and  said  discriminating 
duties  not  only  on  articles  subject  to  dues  but  also  on  articles  admitted 
on  free  list. 

It  would  not  be  fair  play  for  neutral  flags  to  enjoy  the  same  advan- 
tage as  the  American  vessels  on  the  direct  trade  with  Cuba. 

I  could  not  suggest  that  on  the  trade  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
the  American  flag  enjoy  more  advantages  than  neutral  flags  until  some- 
thing more  definite  is  known  about  the  able  government  that  will  be 
established  there,  but  justice  demands  that  the  American  flag  shall 
enjoy  some  advantages  on  the  direct  tnide  with  the  country  temporarily 
under  the  military  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  respectfully,  yours, 

Louis  V.  Place. 


Statement  of  Felipe  Pelaez. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  find  mv**  »« 

information  with  regard  to  tariilb,  ap  ^  ~ 
Sanchez  Bustillos  on  those  which 
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of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  afterwards  introdacinK  some  ebaDges  into  thoia 
of  Gaba  while  I  was  Central  Administrator  of  GaBtoms. 

Those  which  are  now  in  force  were  made  by  Minister  Bomero  Bobledo, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Gabero.  They  are  based  on  the  preceding 
ones,  as  Mr.  Romero  was  pleased  to  ask  me  for  some  information  in 
respect  to  them.  Both  the  previous  ones  and  those  which  are  now 
in  force  lacke<l  a  rational  basis,  for  the  intention  was  to  levy  indiied 
taxation  which  should,  under  any  circumstances  guarantee  Uie  Treas- 
ury recei[>ts.  No  succeeding  minister  in  the  liberal  governments  of 
Spain  has  dared  to  change  this. 

The  customs  services  in  the  two  islands  are  in  an  abnormal  state, 
not  only  in  their  practices  and  moral  condition*  but  also  in  respect  ti> 
the  <*ondition  of  the  buildings  where  examinations  are  made,  and  also 
to  the  lack  of  proper  docks  and  warehouses,  unloading  bein^^  done 
under  circumstances  which  render  it  difficult  to  check  tiie  packages, 
and  more  jiarticularly  the  boats  from  which  the  cargoes  are  discharged. 
The  same  thing  may  be  »aid  of  the  packages  that  are  shipped  and 
those  not  shipped.  This  condition  of  things  has  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  smuggling,  very  difficult  to  avoid  under  the  circnmstances. 

The  defects  of  the  di8orp:anization,  from  12  to  14  millions  of  dolltfs 
have  been  collected  in  the  custom-houses  of  Gnba,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  rigor  with  which  they  are  applied;  if  these  defects  are 
remedfed  the  tariffs  of  Porto  Rico  will  cover  the  budget  of  that  island, 
and  with  them,  and  those  of  Guba,  there  will  be  an  inoome  of  over 
thirty-six  millions  of  dollars.  The  last  budgets  of  Guba  previoos  to 
the  war  did  not  exceed  twenty  to  twenty-four  millions,  more  or  less. 

They  have  two  columns,  the  Arst  for  the  nations  that  have  no  conven- 
tions, the  second  for  those  that  have  reciprocity  treaties.  Spanish 
goods  under  the  Spanish  flag  were  free  of  duty;  the  coasting  trade  was 
thus  in  existence.  The  idea  of  a  fixed  rate  per  kilogram  was  adopted 
with  the  intention,  in  some  cases,  of  imposing  extraordinary  duties  on 
certain  f(»reign  articles  of  exdnsive  production,  and  in  other  cases  of 
prohibiting  certain  articles  the  importation  of  which  would  be  pr^n- 
dieial  to  tlie  development  of  some  industries,  but  it  does  not  answer  to 
tli<*  table  of  values.    An  attcm])t  was  made  to  please  everybody. 

The  tariffs  of  both  islands  came  into  force  on  the  signature  of  the  last 
treaty  with  Si)ain.  An  examination  of  this  treaty  in  relation  to  imi)or- 
tations  and  exportations  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  received  from  Guba  better  terms  than  they  granted  to  Gnban 
products.  This  is  proved  by  the  rates,  article  by  article,  which  were  to 
be  found  side  by  side  in  the  same  tariffs  until  that  treaty  was  denounced. 

The  tariffs  of  Guba  and  Porto  Rico,  although  published  after  the 
treaty,  contained  as  a  ])rccautionary  measure  the  first  column,  appli- 
cable to  the  United  States  alone,  not  only  to  guarantee  the  duration  of 
the  treaty,  but  also  to  equalize  to  a  certain  extent  the  increase  that  this 
country  would  imx)Ose  on  the  products  of  Guba  in  case  of  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  being  denounced  and  the  first  column  being  in  force,  the 
United  States  still  pays  less  than  the  rates  they  impose  on  Guban  articles, 
but  more  than  other  nations.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that 
in  many  articles  of  a  specdal  nature  foreign  nations  can  not  compete. 

Neither  in  the  administration  of  the  islands  nor  in  the  ministry  of  the 
colonies  are  there  any  statistics  with  respect  to  the  comiK)sition  of  the 
tarifl's,  and  only  a  few  dat$i  with  regard  to  valuations. 

This  is  as  much  as  can  be  stated  precisely  oflliand  concerning  the  said 
tariffs,  an  analysis  of  which,  article  by  article,  it  would  be  ver^  difficult 
to  get,  seeing  that  there  are  no  statistics  of  tlie  real  imiK)rtation8. 
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Even  withoat  asking  these  investigations  there  remains  for  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  the  most  interesting  problem  on  the  mak- 
ing of  peace  with  the  cession  of  the  two  islands.  Is  firee  trade  con- 
venient! Is  a  simple  tariff  preferable  f  Would  it  not  be  more  prudent 
to  keep  to  the  existing  onef 

Free  trade  at  the  present  time  would  impose  the  harden  of  the  gen- 
eral expenses  without  any  profit  and  with  great  dangers,  the  most 
immediate  being  the  paralyzation  of  business  and  the  flight  of  existing 
capital,  etc. 

The  ad  valorem  tariff  diminishes  the  receipts  and  gives  advantages 
to  a  multitude  of  foreign  articles. 

The  tariffs  now  in  force  would,  with  a  few  changes,  suit  the  islands 
and  the  United  States  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  changes  are  not  important.  Change  the  items  included  in  the 
tariffs  of  the  last  treaty  with  Spain ;  modify  those  on  cotton  goods,  to 
protect  the  industry  of  the  country  and  favor  some  articles  of  Spanish 
manufacture;  to  keep  up  that  business  and  so  that  other  nations  may 
not  profit;  to  protect  the  exportation  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  putting 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of  foreign  tobacco,  and  even  of 
the  coasting  trade. 

The  diminution  in  receipts  occasioned  by  these  changes  might  be 
ofl'set  by  increases  in  other  directions,  but  this  will  not  be  necessary, 
because  the  development  of  harbor  works  and  docks  will  bring  about 
an  order  of  things  that  will  enable  the  customs  of  Cuba,  for  example, 
to  produce  at  least  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

CUBAN  TAEIFFS. 

The  tariff's  now  in  force  in  Cuban  custom-houses  are  ad  valorem  per- 
centages based  on  arbitrary  values.  Their  object  has  been  to  charge 
indirect  taxes  on  foreign  goods  sufficient  to  cover  two-thirds  of  the 
Cuban  budget. 

The  second  column  of  fiscal  duties  is  applied  exclusively  to  Spanish 
goods  imported  under  the  Spanish  flag,  and  foreign  goods  pay  both 
daties,  fiscal  and  differential  (first  and  second  columns). 

It  would  be  convenient  that  the  American  Government  should  allow 
the  present  tariff  to  continue  in  force  with  the  following  changes: 

First.  That  the  number  of  groups  of  the  second  column  be  so  changed 
that  only  Spanish  and  American  goods  are  included. 

Second.  That  the  different  additional  taxes  should  be  condensed  to 
one  single  duty.  This  implies  the  change  of  all  the  groups  of  the  first 
column,  not  only  for  this  reason,  but  for  the  one  first  mentioned.  Any 
increase  resulting  firom  this  modification  to  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
additional  taxes. 

Third.  Once  the  second  column  is  altered  in  the  way  mentioned 
American  and  Spanish  goods  will  pay  fiscal  duties.  Articles  not 
included  in  the  second  column  will  pay  as  if  the  goods  were  foreign, 
whatever  country  they  may  come  from.  These  exceptions  should  be 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  being  made  by  the  commissioners  in  Paris. 

Fourth.  All  fines  to  be  suppressed,  leaving  only  the  double  duty  for 
misleading  declarations  of  goods  and  also  for  misstatements  in  mani- 
fests. 

Fifth.  These  double  duties  always  to  be  paid  by  the  consignees  of 
,  the  goods,  the  captains  of  vessels  being  free  of  all  responsibility.  The 
!  owners  of  the  goods  may  claim  against  the  captain  if  the  manifests 
'  should  fail  to  l^  in  accordance  with  the  bills  of  lading. 

Sixth.  All  tares  to  be  suppressed,  goods  paying  duly  on  their  actual 
net  weight,  irrespective  of  their  receptacles. 
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Seventh.  All  tables  of  valaations  to  be  omitted,  as  theff 
0U8  and  are  based  merely  on  official  statistics. 

Eighth.  In  compensation  for  the  benefit  that  the  United  States  maj 
derive  from  the  reduction  of  duty  on  groceries,  machinery,  flimiturey 
petroleums,  and  other  goods  specifietl  in  the  second  colamn.  the  import 
duty  on  sugar  and  tobacco  should  be  reduced  at  the  ports  oi  the  Didted 
States. 

Note. — These  modifications  to  be  decreed  by  special  laws,  the  sab- 
ect  being  considered  one  of  great  importance  and  urgency. 


New  York,  September  21^  1898. 
Hon.  BoBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissionery  etc. 

Sir:  It  would  seem  assumption  on  our  part  voluntarily  to  critieiae 
a  tariff  imposed  temiK>rarily  as  a  military  necessity,  bat,  as  jroa  haye 
been  so  considerate  as  to  invite  our  opinion,  we  venture  to  send  yoa  the 
following  remarks: 

If  you  admit  that  dec*reases  (from  the  printed  schedole)  maj  be 
made  in  order  to  favor  the  United  States  on  such  articles  as  can  nata- 
rally  be  imported  into  Cuba  more  advantageously  than  from  other  coun- 
tries, then  we  would  say:  If  you  judge  it  wise  so  to  allow,  then  each 
decrease  or  deficiency  should  be  made  good  by  sufiicient  increase  on 
the  goods  which  may  with  advantage  or  necessity  be  imported  from 
other  countries. 

We  will  give,  in  continuation,  the  groups  or  paragraphs  on  which,  it 
appears  to  us,  reductions  would  be  made: 

Class  1,  group  1!,  paragniph  5;  class  1,  group  3,  paragraph  8;  chiss 
2,  group  3,  paragraphs  37^,  42, 43, 45;  chiss  8,  group  5,  paragraph  182; 
class  9,  gntup  1,  paragraphs  188, 189, 191^,  192;  class  10,  group  1,  para- 
graphs 203  to  2(M>,  inclusive;  class  11.  grou]>  2,  paragraphs  239, 240, 241, 
242,  243,  244,  247;  class  11,  group  3  paragraphs  252  to  255;  class  12, 
group  1,  paragraph  2<>1;  class  12,  group  2,  ])aragraph  271;  class  12, 
group  4,  i)aragra])h  270;  class  12,  group  G,  paragraph  287;  class  12, 
group  7,  paragraph  297;  class  13,  miscellaneous,  paragra])h  314. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  the  duty  on  animals  (paragraph  206  a, 
6,  0,)  may  be  an  act  of  hostility,  almost  cruelty,  to  the  Cubans,  who 
not  only  are  in  great  need  of  these  bovine  animals  for  food,  but  to  le- 
commence  their  efforts  to  live,  by  cultivating  small  acres  of  landt 

With  many  thanks  for  your  favor  of  September  14,  we  are,  very 
truly,  yours, 

POMABBS  &  CUSHMAN. 


New  York,  October  5, 1898. 
Hon.  KoBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioncrj  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  valued,  14th  instant,  regarding  the 
tariff,  1  will  give  you  my  personal  opinion,  in  addition  to  those  given  by 
our  house. 

Staff'  of  life  of  the  rural  population  of  Cuba  is  the  plantain,  both  the 
male  and  female — not  bananas.  People  of  Cuba  do  not  eat  bananas  or 
guineos.  It  tiikes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months  for  the  plant  to  bear 
and  become  seasoned.  During  that  time,  in  my  opinion,  food  products, 
such  as  flour,  rice,  com,  etc.,  should  be  free  of  dut^.  West  of  Moron 
trocha,  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Clara,  Havana,  Pmar  del  Bio,  as  well 
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as  of  the  eastern  province  of  Santiago,  there  are  no  cattle  left.  In  my 
opinion  bovine  animals  should  be  admitted  free  of  daty  as  well  as  stal- 
lions, brood  mares,  jackasses,  ponltry  of  line  breed,  etc.  After  three 
years  duties  could  be  put  on  cattle,  for  then  they  would  have  multiplied 
sufficiently  for  the  country's  need.  In  my  humble  opinion  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  rebellion  of  1895  can  be  traced  to  the  abrogation  by  the 
Democratic  administration  of  the  Blaine  reciprocity  treaty,  which  did 
so  much  for  Cuba.  If  an  analogous  reciprocity  treaty  could  be  estab- 
lished now  it  would  go  a  great  ways  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  Cuba. 

In  the  export  rates  I  And  woods  $(>  pesos  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
I  suppose  means  6  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Mahogany,  cedar,  and  lig- 
uum-vita3  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  woods  that  ought  to  bear  this 
duty.  The  others,  like  yaya,  lance  wood,  and  dagame,  spars,  cocus 
wood,  etc.,  are  of  uncertain  sales  and  little  value. 

In  the  export  duties  of  leaf  tobacco  the  leaf  from  Santiago,  Oibara, 
or  Manzanillo  pays  only  $2.20  per  kilo,  while  all  others  pay  $20  per 
100  kilos.  Bemedios  and  Partido  tobaccos  in  ordinary  years  sell  at 
from  20  to  30  cents  per  pound,  while  theVuelta  Abajo  product  sells  for 
60  to  75  cents  per  pound.  Seems  to  me  that  both  the  Remedios  and 
Partido  leaf  which  grow  in  the  Villas  district,  say  Bemedios,  Villa 
Clara,  Cienfuegos,  and  Trinidad  ought  to  pay  a  less  duty  than  those  of 
Vuelta  Abajo  leaf. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  advantages  which 
might  accrue  to  Cuba  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  by 
establishing  a  warehouse  system  in  the  south  ports  of  Cienfuegos  and 
of  Santiago,  such  as  St.  Thomas  and  Curasao  are  for  Venezuela. 
Majority  of  American  goods  shipped  to  the  Central  American  and  Col- 
ombian ports  go  by  English  steamers,  and  take  irom  fourteen  to  six- 
teen days  to  reach  their  destination.  Those  goods  shipped  from  New 
York  to  Cienfuegos  in  bond  would  tind  their  way  to  Central  America  and 
Colombian  ports  at  less  cost  of  freight  and  much  quicker  time,  while 
the  freight  would  be  earned  by  American  ships  because  the  trade  with 
such  facilities  is  sure  to  spring  up  or  adopt  that  channel.  The  prod- 
ucts of  those  countries  would  also  give  the  preference  to  the  same 
route  coming  to  New  York  just  as  they  do  from  Curasao. 
1  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

Mabino  Pomabes. 


Btatement  of  Mr,  Louis  Ponverty  pUmter. 

HoBMiauEBO,  September  20^  1898. 

My  father  owned  this  property,  our  family  liaving  owned  the  same 
for  forty  years,  nearly  half  a  century,  and  we  of  course  have  gone 
through  many  stages  of  sugar  production.  We  began  in  the  time  of 
slavery,  went  through  the  first  war,  and  then  the  abolishment  of  slavery, 
which  changed  completely  the  whole  texture  of  the  country.  We 
adopted  the  system  of  giving  out  grounds  to  some  of  our  slaves,  build- 
ing houses  for  them,  and  starting  them  raising  sugar  cane.  Then  we 
got  their  families,  some  Canary  Islanders,  and  some  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  commenced  in  that  way.  They  went  very  nicely  for  a 
while,  and  then  commenced  to  abandon  the  thing,  and  we  had  to  take 
up  the  cultivation  of  cane  ourselves  again.  Their  work  was  intermit- 
tent, and  we  could  not  rely  upon  them. 

21146 9 
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Tho  time  came  when  all  the  machinery  had  to  be  changed  owing  to 
improvements.  We  made  a  complete  change,  built  railroads,  and  got 
cane  from  private  individuals  who  owned  property  and  gaye  as  the 
right  of  way  through  their  property.  Then  we  farmed  oat  also  and 
ground  sugar  cane,  and  gradually  we  went  along  until  to  day  we  possess 
an  estate  making  60,000  to  70,000  bags  of  sugar,  of  which  60  per  cent 
is  our  own  and  40  per  cent  is  irom  cane  raised  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  have  made  the  third  crop  in  the  island.  In  the  last  three  years, 
with  the  destruction  of  property,  etc.,  we  have  felt  it  and  have  not 
averaged  as  much,  though  we  did  not  feel  it  as  severely  as  others, 
because  by  hiring  forces,  mobilizing  soldiers,  and  paying  them  oar- 
selves  we  have  been  able  to  keep  our  work  up.  We  have  lost,  I  dure 
say,  as  much  as  $250,000.  Today  we  have  cane, but  the  niiyorily  of 
the  planters'  cane  is  used  up,  and  we  are  as  you  saw  to-day  planting, 
having  50  plows  going  for  the  next  crop.  We  built  about  43  forts  in 
what  they  call  the  trocha,  which  are  occupied  by  Spanish  troops. 

The  future  of  the  island  dei)ends  upon  the  good  government.  There 
are  good  pros[)ects  for  the  future  in  the  planting  of  the  sugar  cane  and 
coffee.  There  is  plenty  of  ground  that  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  with  the  right  immigration  in  five  years  this  place  woald 
double  the  crop  that  is  made  today.  The  principal  thing  we  want  is 
cheap  food  and  agricultural  implements,  and  not  these  terrible  tuiffs 
in  daily  necessities. 

One  thing  we  need  is  cheap  lumber.  Our  lumber,  comes  from  Pen- 
sacola.  Mobile,  etc  This  is  the  poorest  lumber,  and  they  charge  as 
from  $20  to  $30  per  thousand  feet.  The  poorer  classes  can  not  afford 
this,  and  they  have  to  build  their  homes  out  of  sheaves  of  palm  and 
leaves.  I  think  it  demoralizes  the  people  to  live  in  these  hats  instead 
of  living  decently.  Hardware  should  also  have  a  lower  duty.  1  have 
here  an  invoice  of  ordinary  things,  such  as  wire,  nails,  oil,  etc,  the 
value  of  which  was  $416.45,  but  upon  which  I  liad  to  pay  $2«M.84  duty. 

The  bad  facilities  of  communication  and  the  utter  lack  of  roads  is 
another  thing  that  should  be  attended  to.  If  the  road  was  laid  along 
the  middle  of  the  island  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

To  show  you  one  effect  of  the  McKinley  bill,  the  carpenter  estimated 
$li,800  upon  the  station  I  have  here,  but  I  bought  this  in  New  York  for 
$800  and  was  able  to  bring  it  in  free  of  duty  owing  to  the  McKinley 
bill.  Since  then  I  know  of  another  house  that  cost  $700  in  the  States, 
had  a  duty  on  it  of  $1,200,  so  it  was  abandoned  and  sold  by  the  custom- 
house for  $340. 

The  iirst  thing  to  be  done  is  to  open  the  ports  for  cattle,  and  for  the 
iirst  six  months  corn  to  feed  the  cattle.  The  new  cattle  will  have  to 
be  fed  with  corn,  and  as  there  is  no  foreign  corn  here  it  will  have  to  be 
brought  in.  In  about  six  weeks  there  will  be  absolutely  no  corn  here. 
The  new  crop  will  come  in  in  May  or  June,  and  then  you  can  stop  the 
free  importation. 


Central  Hormiguero,  Su  Paradebo, 

September  21y  189S. 

Hon,  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  As  1  told  you  I  would  send  you  a  few  lines  expressing  my 
views  on  the  future  and  prospect  of  the  country  around  here,  1  am 
Sony  I  can  not  make  it  more  expansive  and  give  you  exact  data,  but 
I  have  been  quite  busy  to-day  with  some  people  who  have  had  sugar- 
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cane  farms  and  want  to  commence  and  baild  np,  and  exactly  the  point 
I  wanted  to  write  to  you  aboat.  After  three  years*  war  the  country 
tinds  itself  in  a  deplorable  condition,  the  principal  crops  of  the  island 
have  been  almost  exhausted ;  the  sugar  crop  of  1894-95,  which  amounted 
to  over  1,000,000  tons,  has  been  reduced  to  about  one- third;  and  with 
the  heavy  expenses,  extra  taxation,  the  mobilizing  of  armed  men  for 
protection  to  the  properties,  and  the  constant  passing  of  Spanish 
troops,  which  was  expensive,  because  if  you  did  not  attend  to  them 
and  furnish  them  what  they  needed  one  was  classified  as  a  rebel^  etc. ; 
then  the  constant  burning  of  cane  fields  and  complete  destruction  of 
farms,  and  with  the  reconcentration  of  General  Weyler,  all  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Now  that  a  reconstruction  of  everything  must  take  place, 
I  think  that  some  consideration  must  be  given  this  object.  Machinery, 
agricultural  machines,  building  materials,  lumber,  cement,  etc.,  rail- 
road materials,  bridges,  spikes,  etc.,  should  be  reduced  in  tariff  to  its 
minimum.  As  all  these  articles,  also  the  principal  food  and  necessities 
of  life,  lard,  bacon,  flour,  rice,  etc.,  have  to  come  from  the  United 
States,  it  opens  a  big  commerce.  As  we  have  already  had  a  short 
experience,  by  the  McKiuley  reciprocity  treaty,  of  the  cheapness  of 
things,  it  was  almost  a  revolution  during  its  short  durance,  as  at 
the  time  the  business  with  the  United  States  jumped  from  $8,000,000 
or  $9,000,000  to  $23,000,000.  Many  improvements  were  made,  and 
new  machinery  and  railroads  were  built,  opening  new  grounds,  and 
the  tobacco  and  sugar  crops  were  increased  immensely  (I  think  over 
400,000  tons  during  the  short  period).  Many  people  started  coffee 
plantations  on  the  hills,  and  to-day  those  trees  exist,  though  all  the 
buildings  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  when  the  bill  was  retired, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  many  plans  were  dropped  and  every- 
thing came  to  a  standstill,  only  what  was  absolutely  necessary  being 
imported.  I  should  by  all  means  suggest  that  when  it  is  possible  the 
McKinley  bill  be  resumed,  if  only  for  five  years.  This  country  would 
then  improve  very  fast,  indeed,  and  increase  very  much  its  crops, 
and  even  new  industries  would  be  started  and  in  a  short  time  give 
renewed  prosperity  to  this  country. 

The  sanitary  question  of  the  cities  and  tcfwns  should  also  be  taken 
up  and  many  improvements  made  in  all  directions,  and  this  country 
could  with  very  little  effort  be  made  perfectly  healthy,  drainage  being 
the  principal  subject  regarding  this  matter,  as  yellow  fever  occurs 
usually  in  the  towns  and  very  seldom  in  the  country. 

The  cattle  question  is  also  important.  At  present  it  is  in  fact 
imperative,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cattle  and  their  cost.  As  the  sol- 
diers are  fed  with  meat,  the  military  authorities  simply  compel  planters 
and  owners  of  cattle  to  give  them  up,  so  that  nobody  wants  to  import 
cattle  at  heavy  expense.  Cattle  are  cheap  in  Oolombia  and  Honduras, 
but  the  duties  and  expenses  increase  the  cost,  and  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  same  situation.  What  few  oxen  are  left  are  owned  by  planters  and 
farmers,  and  those  are  needed  for  the  coming  crop,  otherwise  there  will 
not  be  any.  Cattle  for  such  use  can  not  be  imported,  because  they  are 
not  trained  nor  acclimated,  and  only  good  for  killing,  the  principal 
object  they  are  needed  for.  All  the  working  people  and  country  people 
have  not  eaten  meat  in  five  months,  and  are  not  in  position  to  work, 
and  thus  the  enormous  death  rate  of  the  present.  It  is  simply  weak- 
ness, and  I  think  cattle  should  come  in  free  of  duty,  say  for  one  year; 
in  fact,  all  live  animals,  so  as  to  put  them  in  reach  of  everybody,  as 
without  them  no  one  can  start  working  the  farms.  So  let  us  hope  that 
by  all  means  you  try  and  bring  us  the  McKinley  bill,  as  I  said,  for  at 
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least  five  years,  as  before  that  time  I  certainly  hope  to  see  aDnexatioii, 
which  will  make  this  country  one  of  the  most  prodactive  in  the  whole 
world  in  every  way. 

Regard ing  the  financial  question,  the  solution  of  that  is  to  establish 
Anieriean  currency  and  let  all  Spanish  money  go,  and  have  a  silver 
dollar  that  is  worth  one  dollar.  Today  the  business  people  make  silver 
change  in  value  every  day,  and  therefore  one  never  knows,  when  he 
makes  a  silver  contract,  how  it  is  coming  out.  80  let  as  hope  for 
American  currency. 

I  also  hope  Cuba  will  be  governed  with  a  good,  strong  bat  honest 
hand.  I  must  close,  and  hope  have  not  impoi^  on  your  time  iu  read- 
ing all  these  lines,  but  they  are  written  in  good  foith  and  for  the  good, 
as  I  think,  of  the  country.  I  again  repeat  that  if  I  can  be  of  any  service 
to  you  here  in  any  way,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  conunand  my  aervioes. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

LOUI8  J.  PONYXBT. 


St^ttment  of  Mr.  Flissio  RoSy  of  the  Ohamher  of  Ooimerog, 

Mr.  Hos  considers  many  of  the  duties  on  groceries  reasonable^  then^ 
])erhai)s  they  might  be  rednced  a  little  more.  Lard  be  finds  reaaoni^le, 
for  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  salt  is  excessive.  It  was  uaoally 
brought  as  ballast  in  sailing  vessels,  but  under  the  present  duties  tbey 
can  not  afford  to  do  so. 

ile  suggests  promoting  the  growth  of  cofiee  and  cocoa  f(Nr  local  ccni- 
snniption.  Irately,  coffee  which  has  been  grown  in  the  district,  has 
been  imported  from  Jamaica.  Cocoa  has  been  sold  at  $10  the  IW 
]K>unds  lately ;  it  usually  reached  920.  This  shows  the  condition  of  the 
country  people. 

Mr.  KoA  urges  that  duties  be  collected  in  Spanish  gold.  Spanish 
silver  has  disappeared  since  the  dollar  was  declared  worth  50  cents 
United  States*  currency. 

Iiitorins  the  commissioner  that  a  detailed  memorandum  will  be  for- 
warded on  the  matter. 


Havana,  October  i,  1898. 

Hon.  HoBEBT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  mistakes 
which  ap])arently  have  occurred  in  the  cust4)ma  tariff*  and  regulations 
for  iM)rt8  in  Cuba  in  i)os8e8sion  of  the  United  States,  »is  we  presume 
that  in  those  instances  where  the  'M)erechos  fisciiles^  have  been 
abolished  it  has  not  been  the  intention  of  the  irnited  States  Govern- 
lueut  to  rei>lace  them  by  other  duties  which  in  some  cases  are  very 
heavy.  Please  take  note  of  the  following  numbers,  in  order  that  you 
may  call  the  atti'utiou  of  vour  (lovernment  toward  the  same:  Nos.  24, 
3;i,  M,  40, 43,  61,  191,  26(>,  300,  and  317. 

Regarding  the  complaint  about  detained  letters,  1  beg  to  state  that 
none  have  as  yet  appeared. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

Schwab  &  Tillman, 
Max  Tillman, 
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[IiiclosaTe.] 
Duties  paid  in  Cuba  per  kilos  in  currency. 


1807. 


1892. 


2716 

(343) 

270 

(342) 

277 

(370) 

273 

(348) 

26« 

(339) 

2C4 

(331) 

281 

(371) 

281 

(371) 

2G4 

(334) 

265 

(335) 

300 

(377) 

294 

(862) 

5 

(6) 

239 

(800) 

240 

(307) 

250 

0112) 

246 

(810) 

243 

(300) 

33 

(8a> 

IHO 

(230) 

180 

(231) 

176 

(224) 

248 

(311) 

Flonr 

Mnize 

H  ay , bran 

Potatoes 

Kice 

Lard 

Pre^ervea 

(Jondcnaed  milk 

Bntter 

Codfish 

Chaese 

Coffee 

Oal 

Machinery 

Agricultural  iroplemoDts 

Detached  iNirts  of  machinery 

Detached  parts  of  machinery,  copper 

Boilers 

Rails 

Laliels,  three  colors 

Labels,  more  than  three  colors 

Printing  paiier 

Sewing  macnines 


McKin. 

ley 
trea^. 


$0.90 
.22 

Free. 

Free. 
1.25 

Free. 
9.00 
0.00 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
7.95 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

13.50 

Free. 

Free. 

.41 

1.00 

2.43 

Free. 


Tariff 
1802. 


13.63 

8.15 

.72 

1.35 

2.50 

8.90 

18.00 

18.00 

10.80 

1.62 

18.00 

7.05 

1.72 

1.13 

2.02 

7.80 

27.00 

4.50 

L60 

.41 

1.00 

8.35 

3.60 


1887. 

1808. 

13.60 

$4.24 

2.20 

2.59 

.78 

.90 

1.35 

1.56 

8.00 

8.46 

0.70 

11.15 

27.00 

31.00 

27.00 

81.00 

11.90 

13.70 

2.25 

2.58 

10.80 

12.40 

10.95 

12.00 

L49 

1.71 

.45 

.62 

.72 

.82 

&80 

10.  li 

24.80 

28.00 

2.70 

8.10 

.78 

1.06 

.46 

.52 

1.08 

1.24 

3.40 

8.90 

8.60 

4.15 

1898, 

amend- 

ed. 


$1.60 

1.20 

.26 

.75 

1.20 

6.30 

10.00 

10.00 

4.40 

2.50 

12.00 

3.40 

.40 

.60 

.80 

2.30 

13.60 

3.00 

.85 

.20 

.40 

1.00 

4.00 


It  would  be  well  to  consider  if  it  woald  not  be  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  to  establish  for  the  first  years  coining  the  reduction  granted 
by  the  McKinley  treaty,  principally  for  all  sorts  of  machinery  and  agri- 
cnltaral  implements,  besides  the  cheap  articles  of  provisions,  to  help 
by  these  means  to  reconstruct  and  reform  the  ruined  estates  in  the 
interior  for  sugar  as  well  as  tobacco  and  other  products,  considering 
that  all  owners  of  the  estates  as  well  as  the  field  hands  are  really  in  a 
pitiable  position. 

In  the  Spanish  reduced  tariff  several  articles  have  remained  charged 
with  a  rather  high  fiscal  duty  for  the  reason  that  Spain  took  little  inter- 
est in  said  articles,  and  to  collect  high  interest  was  their  endeavor  to 
cover  the  Cuban  debt,  for  which  the  custom  house  entries  were  mort- 
gaged to  the  Colonial  Bank  of  Spain. 

It  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  planters  if  the  detached 
parts  of  machinery,  numbers  246  and  250,  had  not  to  pay  higher  duties 
thau  the  complete  machinery,  if  one  considers  that  the  planter  suffers 
already  a  loss  by  the  defect  in  his  machinery,  and  the  industry  in  Cuba 
not  being  sufficiently  advanced  to  replace  such  pieces  to  planters  they 
are  obliged  to  order  these  articles,  and  for  these  duplicate  pieces  they 
are  charged  (about)  currency  $2,309  respectively,  $13ii0  instead  of  50 
cents. 


New  York,  October  4, 1898. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Pobteb,  Special  Commiasionerj  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  dated  September  14  we 
acknowledge  receipt  of  the  book  you  sent  us,  containing  the  customs 
tariff  and  regulations  for  ports  in  Cuba  in  possession  of  the  United 
States.  Our  goods,  Scott's  Emulsion,  not  being  specified,  we  suppose 
will  pay  duty  according  to  article  "So.  102,  10  cents  per  kilo  gross 
weight,  less  tare  20  per  cent.  The  only  remark  we  can  make  is  that  in 
goods  like  ours,  requiring  heavy  packing,  20  per  cent  is  not  enooidi: 
25  per  cent  would  cover  exactly  oar  tare.    In  othftr  iriic  ~ 
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our  gocMlH  weigliH  184>  kiloM;  lens  25  ])er  cent  would  give  135  kflos  net 
The  actual  net  weight  ia  I'M  kiloR. 

We  call  your  attention  to  ClasH  VIII,  Rroop  3,  page  43,  of  the  book. 
Lithographed  matter,  as  per  sample  inclosed,  devoted  ezoliudvely  to 
advertising  pnrfioses,  should  be  sulmitted  iVee  of  duty  and  of  ooorse 
plain  printed  matter  should  be  ft'ee  also  if  intended  for  advertising  pur- 
lK)ses. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  one  of  our  representatives  to  your  office 
upon  your  return,  in  order  to  explain  matters  more  faWy. 
Very  truly  yours, 

BOOTT  &  BOWHX. 


Testimony  of  Serra  Vidal  y  Ca.^  Santiago  de  Ouha. 

Class  4. — Paragraph  116,  cotton  yam  and  thread  for  crochetiiig^ 
embroidering,  etc.,  should  be  reduced,  taking  into  oonsideratioii  that 
twisted  yarn  of  two  or  more  ends. 

Clans  o. — Paragraph  134  pay  less.  Cotton  goods  are  well  classified. 
Paragraph  118  should  comprise  tissue  weighed  up  to  7  kilos  the  100 
sc(uare  meters,  as,  this  being  a  cheap  tissue,  it  can  not  be  entered  by 
paragraph  117,  owing  to  small  weight* 

Paragra])h  139  should  also  be  changed,  reducing  the  weight  ftom  10 
to  8  kilos.  This  alteration  benetits  the  poorer  classes.  Two  samples 
of  this  tissue  is  forwarded  herewith. 

Paragraph  125  should  be  divided  into  four  classes.  A,  B,  O,  and  D, 
as  follows: 

A.  Undershirts  and  drawers  of  simple  finish  or  rough  sewing,  70 
cents  the  kilo. 

B.  Undershirts  and  drawers  of  double  sewing  or  fine  finish,  80  cents 
the  kilo. 

C  Stockings,  socks,  gloves,  and  other  small  articles  of  simple  finish 
or  rougli  sewing,  70  eent>*  the  kilo. 

D.  Stockings,  socks,  gloves,  and  other  small  articles  of  double  sew- 
ing or  line  tinish,  tK)  cents  the  kilo. 

A  special  ]>aragraph  sliould  be  inserted  for  a  stuff  called  "crepe  de 
sant^'*,"  interniediate  between  A  and  H.  It  is  a  cotton  fabric,  elab- 
orately worked  and  printed.     It  is  very  much  used. 

Clastt  5,  hemp^  ./^^  €t<*» — A  specrial  paragraph  should  be  inserted  for 
jute  sacks,  which  at  present  are  not  in  the  tariff. 

Paragraph  130  should  be  omitted,  as  it  is  practically  paragraph  137 
with  a  few  slight  alterations. 

Tlie  surtax  on  bleached  and  printed  tissnes  should  be  altered,  as 
while  in  the  printed  stuff  it  is  justifiable,  there  is  no  reason  to  charge 
it  on  the  bleached. 

Class  6'. — A  s]>ecial  paragraph  should  be  inserted  for  cambrics  and 
other  embroidering  material,  which  at  present  does  not  appear  on  the 
tariff. 

Class  7. — The  rate  of  duty  on  these  tissues  should  be  increased,  as 
they  are  very  light  and  the  rates  are  proportionately  very  much  lower 
than  those  of  other  goods. 

All  the  above  rates  could  easily  be  increased  50  to  75  jier  cent  on  the 
present  Santiago  tariff,  aiul  silks  could  even  be  increased  1(M>  i>er  cent. 

Samples. — The  two  sami)les  referred  to  are  the  stuff's  mostly  used  by 
the  poorer  classes,  the  white  ])rinted  in  blue  and  purple  being  an  Kng- 
lish  stufl' which  can  be  sold  at  precept  at  4.\  cent-s  per  yard  and  which, 
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with  the  alterations  Bnggested,  conld  be  sold  at  4  cents,  or  even  less. 
The  white  stuff  printed  in  red  is  a  Barcelona  manufacture,  costing  more 
than  the  other.  Both  of  these  stuffs  under  the  present  wording  of  the 
tariff  can  not  be  entered  under  paragraph  117,  as  the  100  square  meters 
weigh  less  than  10  kilos. 


Nbw  York,  Septemher  i,  1898. 
Hon.  BoBEBT  P.  Porter,  Speotal  Commissionery  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  yott 
even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  collection  of  customs  dues  in  the  island 
of  Gnba  under  an  intelligent  and  upright  administration.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  venturesome  to  propose  changes  and  modifications  in  the 
existing  tariffs,  if  in  these  changes  and  modifications  the  intention  is 
to  find  a  basis  on  which  to  obtain  a  determinate  sum  that  shall  aid  in 
defraying  the  general  expenses  of  the  island  of  Ouba  during  the  gov- 
ernment and  administration  of  the  island  by  the  United  States. 

There  are  not,  never  have  been,  or  can  be  official  data  or  details  afford- 
ing the  means  of  knowing,  even  approximately,  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  imports,  nor  can  those  referring  to  exports  be  considered  tme 
and  exact.  This  lack  of  information  and  statistics  suited  the  Spanish 
Government  itself  primarily,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  system 
of  smuggling  and  frauds  which  has  obtained  in  the  custom-houses  of 
Cuba  were  organized  officially  by  the  Government  itself. 

Smuggling  has  been  perfectly  organized  in  various  periods  on  bases 
and  rules  discussed  and  approved,  every  employee,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  participating,  and  the  product  being  divided  weekly,  without 
any  one  of  them  failing  in  turn  to  practice  it  for  his  own  special  advan- 
tage and  to  the  prejudice  and  loss  of  the  general  organization.  Where 
no  such  organization  existed  each  person  operated  for  his  own  account. 

This  was  stated  and  proved,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Spanish 
people  and  amid  the  protests  and  insults  of  the  senators  and  deputies 
in  the  Cortes,  by  the  general  intendant  of  the  treasury  (the  second 
authority,  coming  next  after  the  captain-general),  D.  Cancio  Yillamil, 
publishing  these  organizations  and  proving  that  a  large  number  of 
employees  had  contracted  and  were  obliged  to  remit  monthly  to  Madrid 
to  their  protectors,  not  only  the  total  of  their  salaries  but  also  large 
additional  sums  in  order  to  retain  their  positions. 

The  honorable  intentions  of  Mr.  Cancio  Yillamil  with  regard  to 
cleansing  the  administration  in  Cuba  failed  entirely,  he  falling  van- 
quished, since  which  nobody,  in  view  of  this  example,  has  dared  to 
renew  them. 

Every  merchant  importing  into  Cuba^  so  it  is  said,  has  been  forced  to 
accept  smuggling  as  a  part  of  his  business,  in  order  to  compete  with 
his  colleagues,  and  in  all  his  calculations  and  operations  he  has  had  to 
reckon  with  smuggling  as  the  fundamental  basis;  and  the  Government 
has  had  to  understand  this,  seeing  that  in  the  price  lists  of  goods  and 
in  the  sales  of  provisions  published  by  the  Official  Exchange  it  was 
evident  that  the  price  of  the  goods  was  less  than  their  value  in  the 
producing  market,  plus  the  customs  dues.  It  could  only  happen,  there- 
fore, that  the  real  ability  to  obtain  greater  profits  lay  in  the  carrying 
on  of  the  smuggling  to  greater  or  less  advantage.  The  result  of  this 
has  always  been  that  the  one  who  really  made  the  profit  was  the  official. 

In  the  exportation  of  the  two  principal  products  of  the  island,  sugar 
and  tobacco,  there  has  also  been  smuggling,  but  for  the  honor  of  the 
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three  or  fmir  inereliaiits  who  have  had  the  monopoly  of  the  sngar 
t*xportatioii  \\v  ran  Nay  that,  on  aiTount  of  their  namber  beiiif^  so  small 
they  were  abh*  t4»  roiiic  to  an  agreement  uot  to  sinag^Ie  anf^rooLso 
that  su;:ar  nii;;ht  hv  shipped  by  all  of  them  on  the  same  terms  so  far  as 
nistoins  (lu<\s  w<Te  ronrenu'd.  Hut  has  this  honorable  attitnde  «if  thr 
sn;;ar  i'X|N)rtei-.s  pn'V4Mit(Ml  sniii^glin^  in  its  exiK)rtationf  Certainly 
not :  tor  if  they  avoided  sinng<:1iii;;,  ])ayin^  the  dues  in  full,  the  money 
which  was  coIhM'ted  at  tlie  enstomiionse  did  not  alwa^'s  reach  the  treas- 
ury, hcM'ause  sniu^r^Iin;;  and  fraud  have  not  always  been  coutiue«i  to 
tlie  shipping  of  i;(mm1s  at  the  dock,  but  it  has  been  done  in  the  bay. 
on  th(*  <h)<*k,  in  tlie  warehouses,  and  insitie  the  ofli(!6s  of  the  castom* 
house,  without  bill  of  lading  and  without  the  iNUticipation  of  the 
niiM'rhant. 

SmuKKling  has  always  been  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  in  the  expor- 
tation of  toba<M*o,  both  manufactured  and  in  the  leaf. 

In  view  of  this  ssid  state  of  things,  which  is  spoken  of  by  everybody 
in  S])ain  an<l  in  Cuba,  and  which  we  know  to  be  tme,  though  we  conld 
not  ver^'  well  ])rove  it,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
take  as  a  basis  the  product  of  the  ]>re8ent  tariff's  with  a  view  to  modify- 
ing them,  if  in  making  the  changes  the  idea  is  to  obtain  a  certain  sum 
as  a  result  of  customs  <lues.  As  to  other  changes,  these  will  have  to 
l)e  atljusted  to  the  logic  of  things,  to  retison,  Justice,  equity,  to  the 
convenience  and  advantage  of  the  people  and  the  necessities  of  the 
Government. 

With  regard  to  the  existing  tarift'  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  even  a  cur- 
sory examination  will  show  you  that  it  is  gotten  up  with  very  greiit  care, 
so  as  to  lend  itself  to  various  iiiter]>retations  and  to  facilitate  fraud  and 
smuggling.  Nevertheless,  so  large  is  the  product  of  the  customs  in 
Cuba,  since  ev(*ry thing  consumed  in  Cuba  has  to  be  imported,  that  in 
spite  of  all  abuses  it  amounts  to  two  thirds  of  the  sum  total  of  the  gen- 
eral budget. 

The  customs  of  ('iiba  h:ive  prmluced  $15,(NMMK)0  ))er  annum,  and  we 
would  h:ive  no  hesjt:ition  in  contracting  for  and  guarantet'ing  ^^.^(lOO.- 
(HM)  with  the  present  taritis  to  obtain  a  profit  of  eight  to  ten  millhms. 

It  seems  that  the  maximum  4*(»IunHi  of  the  taritf  was  gotten  np 
ex]»ressly  to  operate  against  the  ('nit<'d  States,  without  l>enetitingCuba 
in  any  way,  and  yet  ei;rht  tenths  of  the  products  of  Cuba  are  l>ought 
by  the  I'nited  Stitcs.  The  taiilVs  were  pi-ei^ared  to  favor  first  the 
S))iinish  provinces,  and  after  that  the  nations  of  Kurope. 

Our  idea  would  be  to  su])prcss  completely  the  nuiximum  column 
without  any  fear  that  with  the  minimum  column  alone  the  product  of 
the  custiuns  would  go  down  to  ii^i.OiMKiMMi  or  to  ^fojMMMKM),  as  a  calcula- 
tion based  on  the  relative  product  of  the  two  columns  would  tend  to 
show.  We  are  sure  that,  properly  adiuinisteretl.  the  customs  would 
produce  from  ^]L\0<HMNN)  to  .^1 1,0(HK<I»N)  with  the  minimum  column. 

Hut  we  think  it  best  for  the  jjn'sent  to  h»avc  both  columns  in  force, 
with  tiie  changes  which  must  be  introdu<!ed,  favoring,  as  is  logical  and 
natural,  the  products  of  the  Cnited  States,  which  will  result  in  benefit 
not  only  to  tiie  United  States,  but  also  to  the  island  of  Cubii. 

We  would  ])roi»ose  as  a  first  step: 

l.^'hc  suppression  of  all  export  duties,  as  is  the  custom  in  all  civil- 
ized (*ountries  of  the  world. 

li.  Freedom  from  duty  for  two  years  for  cattle  which  maybe  intro- 
duced into  Cuba  to  re])air  the  almost  total  destruction  which  has  taken 
jdace  during  the  three  years  of  w.ir. 

3.  FrocMlom  from  duty  of  coal,  raw  petroleum,  and  timber  for  build- 
ing purposes. 
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4.  A  considerable  reduction  in  the  duties  on  flour,  bacon,  rice,  lard, 
be.ins,  meat,  and  salted  fish,  all  articles  of  prime  necessity  and  which 
constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  poor  and  laboinng  classes. 

6.  Freedom  from  duty  for  one  year  of  all  machinery  for  plantations. 

6.  A  proportional  rebate  on  all  American  products.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  these  must  be  under  the  American  flag. 

In  closing  this  letter,  we  can  assure  you  that  however  important  the 
reductions  which  you  may  make  on  articles  of  prime  necessity  and 
the  rebates  on  American  products,  the  customs  of  Cuba  will  produce 
much  more  under  an  intelligent  and  honorable  administration,  as  that 
of  the  United  States  must  be,  than  they  have  produced  hitherto  under 
the  Spanish  administration,  with  the  previous  and  present  monstrous 
tariffs. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  E.  A.  C.  Smith. 


Nbw  York,  September  26^  1898. 
Hon.  KoBBRT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner j  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  the  14th  instant. 

We  have  examined  carefhlly  the  copy  of  the  custom-house  tariff  sent 
us,  and  respectfully  beg  to  suggest  the  following  changes: 

Glass  II,  group  3,  No.  33  a.  Kails  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  for 
two  years. 

Class  V,  group  1,  No.  136  a,  6,  c.  The  duty  on  rope  and  cordage  we 
consider  too  high,  and  should  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-half. 

Glass  X,  group  1,  animals.  We  think  that  for  at  least  one  year  all 
animals  should  be  admitted  free. 

Glass  XI,  group  2.  Apparatuses  and  machines  employed  in  the 
sugar  industry  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  for  five  years,  or  at 
least  by  paying  only  a  nominal  duty. 

Babbitt  metals:  Being  interested  in  this  class  of  goods  we  would  like 
to  be  informed  under  what  class  or  group  we  could  find  the  rate  of 
duties  that  will  be  collected  on  this  article. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

SUSSDORP,  Zaldo  &  Go. 


New  York,  September  20^  1898. 
Hon.  BoBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner,  etc. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  letter  of  the  14th  instant, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send  you  my  opinion  on  the  subject 
which  so  nearly  concerns  all  Gubans.  In  the  first  place  I  think  that 
the  customs  tariff  should  be  a  system  of  ad  valorem  and  not  that  of 
weight,  which  is  in  force  at  present  on  a  great  many  articles.  That  it 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  and  encourage  all  commercial 
relations  between  Guba,  my  country,  and  this  great  nation. 

In  reference  to  a  few  articles  I  believe  that,  for  the  relief  and  great 
benefit  which  would  follow  to  our  agricultural  interests,  all  machinery 
and  implements  of  farm  labor  should  be  free  of  duty,  I  refer  especially 
to  Nos.  203  to  208,  238  to  250,  252  to  255,  inclusive.  As  our  counti^ 
needs  almost  reconstruction,  you  can  readily  see  the  force  of  my  views. 
With  regard  to  the  export  duty  on  wood  and  manufactured  tobacco,  I 
would  suggest  that  they  should  be  exported  free  of  duty,  and  tbA  dsaj;^ 
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4)11  (//)  No.  2  Hhonl<l  1)0  increased,  in  onler  to  favor  the  maniifaetareof 
eif^urs  in  the  island. 

With  regsinl  to  banking,  the  establishment  of  banks  to  loan  soms  on 
realcHtate  mortgages  is  most  necessary  in  order  to  assist  the  devdcp- 
luout  of  agricultare  and  industry.  The  vigilance  of  a  strong  govern- 
inent  on  these  e<*.ononiic  institntionsand  as  a  guaranty  of  capital  woold 
be  a  powerful  base  for  the  growth  of  riches. 

Witl^reHiiect  to  the  currency  c{uestion,  I  would  prefer  the  gold  basis. 

Trusting  that  this  will  meet  your  desire,  I  remain 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Andbxs  TsasBT. 


Statement  of  Modeeto  Orellei. 

GiENFUBOOS,  September  jSt9, 1898. 

Tariff.— Jt^m  2B2,  Jerked  beef:  it<*in  26:^,  8alt  1»eef ;  item  206,  live  stock. 

(■omiumption.—X^H),ilOO  <|uintal8  j«rke<l  bt^ef,  Bnenoe  Ayrae;  200,000  qolntals  malt 
beet'  fri»iii  various  couutnes;  HlT^lKK)  qiiintnls  beef,  iistive  stock. 

ropnlation  of  Cuba.— 1,5(N),(X)<)  iiihabitautH  (1,0<N),0(J0  at  oDe-half  pound). 

Caparitif  of  the  Inland  of  Cuda.— 170,000  s<iaare  kilos,  at  74  eaballwiiia,  900,000; 
4,00(1  kilim  of  islands  and  kevs  contiguous,  29,000;  total  of  caballerias  of  S3  aorea, 

Ilotr  uMfd. — o<),000  cnbnllerins  that  give  30  to  40  tons  of  sugar  and  now  prodnoe 
l,r>(K>,000  tons;  :^,<)()0  caballerias  used  for  town  sitea,  roadways,  tobacoo,  and  other 
pruiliicts;  8h»,000  untilled  land  for  cattle  raising;  a  toUl  of  929,000  eaballeriM  in 
use  and  pro<Iuctive. 

Under  item  262,  jerked  beef,  800,000  quintals,  bave  a  salt  which  is 
dry,  and  without  bone.  The  meat  causes  much  thiist,  and  reqaires  the 
use  of  much  water,  and  brings  with  it  anaemia  to  our  populi^on. 
Uiid(T  item  203  it  is  soniewliat  similar,  but  not  to  sucb  an  extent,  as  it 
(H>nies  canned  and  as  berf — all  which  pay  custom-house  duties  only, 
and  none  pays  the  internal-revenue  tiix  on  consumption,  which  is  paid 
by  Cuban  meats,  nor  sucli  <lnties  as  arc  paid  on  im]H)rted  live  stock. 

Tnder  it<Mn  20(>  live  st4)ck  pays  from  $0  to  fS  per  head  custom-boase 
duties,  and  also  $.')  to  $r>.2r)  on  live  weight  at  the  time  of  killing,  including 
skin,  blood,  and  drippings,  and  is  subject  to  a  law  which  forbids  a  sale 
except  at  ])oints  fixed  by  the  (lovernment,  and  rc(|uiring  transportation 
by  carts  of  the  municipality,  and  can  not  be  taken  from  one  place  to 
another  without  paying  a  second  time  the  tax  on  consum])tion.  The 
meats  ret'eried  to  in  items  2()2  and  2(hi  only  pay  customhouse  dntie« 
(unless  they  are  imported  as  contraband)  and  none  is  subject  to  tax  on 
consumption. 

Under  item  202  custom-bouse  duties  are  $3.00  per  100  kilos,  and  that 
of  the  country  i^ays  $5.25.  The  difference  of  $1.05  is  in  favor  of  the 
jerkt»d  beef  and  the  free  sale  and  circulation.  The  jerked  beef  is  dry 
and  without  bone. 

At  the  present  time  when  livestock  is  imported  it  has  in  its  favor  this 
sum  of  §1.05,  besides  the  80  to  $8  paid  for  customhouse  duties  on  cat- 
tle imported  alive.  If  this  1,0<MMM)0  quintals  of  beef  should  be  pro- 
duced on  the  829,(M)0  caballerias  of  land  which  are  in  their  natural 
state,  upon  all  which  live  stock  can  be  pro<]uced  naturally  and  almost 
without  the  aid  of  mankind,  and  as  easily  as  is  done  in  Buenos  Ayres; 
in  such  case  Cuba  would  economize  from  $(»,000,(K)0  to  $8,000,000  every 
year,  and  this  country  would  produce  the  70!),000  to  800,0(H)  hides,  as 
well  as  the  tallow,  hair,  horns,  <ind  hoofs,  which  to-day  give  the  basis  for 
industry  in  Buenos  Ayres.    We  wouhl  Uika  up  in  cattle  farms  300,000 
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to  400,000  caballerias  of  land,  and  each  cattle  farm  woald  fbrnish 
wood,  honey,  bees,  butter,  cheese,  vegetables,  corn,  and  a  thoasand 
lesser  products,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  and  occupy  200,000  to  300,000 
Ouban  families  in  an  occupation  so  light  and  so  much  to  the  taste 
of  the  Cuban  people. 

Each  caballeria  in  its  natural  condition  will  produce  from  ten  to 
twenty  head  of  bulls,  and,  when  cultivated,  up  to  forty  head. 

Our  climate  being  tropical  requires  that  meat  be  eaten  fresh,  and  of 
the  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitiants  there  should  be  consumed  at  least 
one-half  pound  by  the  million,  say  5,000  quintals  per  diem. 

That  Ouba  has  900,000  and  upward  of  caballerias  of  land  is  stated 
in  our  geography. 

If  item  262  be  abolished  and  item  263  be  brought  up  to  our  product, 
and  free  importation  allowed  for  live  stock  of  every  kind  and  of  wire 
for  fences,  cattle  farms,  business,  and  the  value  of  laud  would  forthwith 
increase.  These  cattle  farms  would  contribute  to  the  State,  give 
occupation  to  the  men  of  the  revolution,  and  restore  our  economic 
equilibrium ;  in  a  word,  at  one  stroke  Cuba  would  obtain  all  that  Buenos 
Ayres  has  taken  at  the  expense  of  our  national  market  for  the  last 
thirty  or  fifty  years  for  the  reasons  I  will  state  hereinafter.  This  mil- 
lion quintals  of  beef  that  is  imported  must  represent  in  live  stock  (our 
bull  is  fifteen  arrobas  and  the  cow  eleven)  thirteen  arrobas  each  in 
meat  and  twice  as  much  if  weighed  alive. 

Now  as  700,000  head  that  come  as  jerked  beef  must  be  ready  for 
consumption,  this  requires  that  we  should  have  on  our  cattle  farms 
700,000  more  of  one  year  younger,  which  are  called  by  the  name  of 
"  toretes  ^  (young  bulls),  and  700,000  more  that  are  called  by  the  name 
of  ^^anjos"  (bullocks),  and  a  like  number  that  are  called  <^  terneros" 
(calves) ;  that  is  to  say,  to  prepare  cattle  farms  to  produce  2,800,000 
head,  and  also  2,500,000  cows  to  produce  these  calves,  altogether 
5,000,000  animals,  which  require  the  use  of  300,000  to  400,000,  and  this 
is  all  that  Cuba  needs  to  defy  the  world  in  riches  and  satisfactory 
economic  results,  because  we  have  in  our  own  market  what  today  is 
being  delivered  over  to  strangers. 

The  product  of  these  cattle  farms  and  plantations  in  horses  would 
develop  the  country  and  make  Cuba  a  garden,  and  for  this  and  to  make 
such  farms  is  the  reason  we  require  free  entry  for  wire  to  make  fences. 

Our  tariff'  does  not  permit  the  importation  into  Cuba  of  tobacco  or 
sugar,  but  our  government  grants  privileges  to  jerked  beef  and  dead 
stock. 

Here  naturally  and  in  a  wonderful  manner  live  stock  is  raised  almost 
without  the  help  of  mankind. 

This  industry  is  given  to  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  following  reasons: 
On  sending  for  jerked  beef  a  vessel  on  a  round  voyage  is  freighted  at 
Barcelona,  carrying  Spanish  merchandise  to  Buenos  Ayres;  there  it 
is  loaded  with  jerked  beef  for  Cuba;  here  with  sugar  for  the  United 
States,  and  there  it  takes  provisions  and  cotton  to  Europe.  This  busi- 
ness has  caused  Cuba  to  sacrifice  itself  in  paying  98,000,000,  notwith- 
standing this  meat  is  injurious  to  our  health,  prevents  our  economical 
development,  and  keeps  the  country  from  advancing  economically. 
Without  establishing  here  schools  on  economy  or  industries,  either 
banks  or  roads,  is  why  we  are  kept  in  ignorance,  and  has  cost  us  and 
them  so  dearly  in  thcBC  wars.  With  live  stock  made  free,  in  two  or 
three  years  we  would  be  able  to  export  it  to  Buenos  Ayres^  which  does 
not  produce  it  as  easily  as  Cuba. 
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For  n*Hi]in<s  I  believe  to  brinf?  peaee,  employmeDt,  snd  eontrntmcBt 
to  <'iiba,  tliene  riclieN  can  \ye  a(*cotiipliHli<Hl  in  the  manner  following: 

First.  Free  importation  of  all  kindn  and  from  all  ooantriea. 

Second.  Free  iuiiK>rtation  of  wire  for  fonoes  and  also  of  s^^rieiiltoral 
instruments. 

Third.  If  items  262  and  263  be  not  suppreaaed,  to  oontiniie  tiie  pay* 
ment  of  the  duties  now  paid  for  enatom-hoase,  and  that  the  saoie  pay 
also  the  duties  paid  by  the  products  of  the  country  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  regulations. 

Item  2<»2  is  the  cause  that  this  country  has  been  economically  dia- 
turbed,  and  of  the  wars,  etc.,  and  is  the  factor  which  ia  not  peroeiyed 
here  exce]>t  by  some  who  have  learned  political  economy. 
Yours,  etc, 

M.  Tbbix] 


New  York,  Sqfiemher  19^  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  CommUsionerj  etc 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  letter  of  the  14th  instant, 
and  it  given  me  great  pleasure  to  send  you  my  opinion  on  the  subject 
which  so  nearly  concerns  all  Cubans.  In  the  first  place  I  think  that 
the  customs  tarifl'  should  l>e  a  system  of  ad  valorem,  and  not  that  of 
weight  which  is  in  force  at  present  on  a  great  many  articles;  that  it 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  and  encourage  all  commercial 
relations  between  Cuba,  my  country,  and  this  great  nation. 

In  reference  to  a  few  articles  I  believe  that^  for  the  relief  and  great 
benefit  which  would  follow  to  our  agricultural  interests,  that  all  machin* 
erv  and  implements  of  farm  labor  should  be  free  of  duty.  I  refer  espec- 
ially to  Nos.  203  to  208,  238  to  250,  252  to  255,  inclusive.  As  our 
country  needs  almost  re(*onstruction  you  can  readily  see  the  force  of 
my  views.  With  regard  to  the  exi>ort  duty  on  wood  and  manufactured 
tobacTo,  I  would  suggest  that  they  should  be  ex|M)rted  free  of  duty,  and 
the  duty  on  (h)  No.  2  should  be  increased  in  order  to  favor  the  manu- 
farture  of  cigars  in  the  island. 

With  regard  to  banking,  the  establishment  of  banks  to  loan  sums  on 
real-estate  mortgages  is  most  ne<*essary  in  order  to  assist  the  develo)>- 
ment  of  agriculture  and  industry.  The  vigilance  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment on  these  e<*onomic  institutions  and  as  a  guaranty  of  capital  would 
be  a  powerful  base  for  the  growth  of  riches. 

With  respe<*t  to  the  currency  question,  I  would  prefer  the  gold  basis. 

Trusting  that  this  will  meet  your  desire,  I  remain. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Fernando  Vaboma. 


Statement  of  Osgood  WeUK 

T  presume  that  for  some  time  to  cx>me  the  revenue  of  Cuba  will  have 
to  be  derived  from  duties  on  imports,  with  reference*  to  which  1  have 
nothing  in  particular  to  suggest.  My  <»onception  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship makes  it  iiiix>ossible  for  me  to  regard  the  tariff  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  the  general  welfare.  Fortunately,  in  Cuba  you  will 
find  but  few  contlirting  interests  in  the  matter  of  imi>ort  duties,  conse- 
quently it  should  be  comparatively  easy  to  frame  a  law  levying  duty  on 
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but  few  articles  and  tbat  will  be  simple  in  its  operation.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  that  would  be  of  [in^eater  immediate  advantage  to  the  island 
than  the  free  importation  of  cattle  of  all  kinds,  because  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  them,  both  for  agricultural  purpose  s  and  for  food. 

Coal  has  for  years  past  been  imported  into  the  island  free  of  duty, 
and  should  continue  to  be  so  imported.  The  duty  on  machinery  should 
be  placed  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  and  at  the  same  rate  from  all 
countries,  because  the  sugar  machinery  of  the  island  was  imported 
from  several  countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  from  the  United  States:  and 
in  the  enlargement  of  their  factories  and  repairment  of  their  plants 
the  proprietors  should  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  go  to  the 
countries  in  which  their  machinery  was  made. 

Osgood  Wblsh. 


TESTIMONY  TAKEN  IN  CUBAN  CITIES. 


:  I 
I 


Statement  of  Commiasioner  Robert  P.  Porter,  given  before  the  Umiied 
iStatt'H  Coinmi4t9ion  for  the  evacuation  of  Cubaj  at  HavanOy  iSigplgifter^ 

1898. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  tlionght  that  poBsibly  yon  mii^ht  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  fa<tt8  which  I  have  frathered  doiingr  the  last 
two  wcH^ks  and  a  brief  acconnt  of  some  of  tlie  places  I  have  visited. 
In  conversation  with  individual  commissioners  I  have  practically  given 
you,  individually,  an  idea  of  the  objects  of  my  visit  here  and  the  work 
1  have  in  hand.  Of  course,  in  one  sense,  that  work  is  entirely  aeiiarate 
from  that  of  the  commission,  and  it  was  really  an  afterthought  of  the 
President  that  1  should  go  with  the  commission.  Probably  he  had  in 
mind  this  very  thinp::  That  in  the  c^mrse  of  my  inquiries  which  wonld  be 
conducted  indei>endently,  from  the  outside,  if  I  should  gather  informa- 
tion of  service  to  the  commission,  in  going  from  one  place  to  the  other, 
that  I  would  be  able  to  give  it  to  them,  and  thus  be  of  some  assistance. 
Therefore  1  have  felt  that  it  wiis  part  of  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with 
such  facts  as  I  might  send  to  Washington,  and  to  keep  copies  of  any 
such  flata,  so  that  they  would  l>e  available  for  this  commission  if  the 
conimission  desired  such  data. 

Perha]>s  under  these  circumstances  the  best  and  the  quickest  way 
will  be  to  read  the  communication  which  I  have  prepared  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  President,  whi<*h  will  be  sent  by  to-morrow's 
mail.  After  reading  this  paper  if  you  gentlemen  desire  to  ask  me  any 
questions  bearing  on  the  matter  I  will  be  ^h^d  to  answer  them. 

1  also  have  here  a  complete  copy  of  an  interview  I  had  with  General 
Rodriguez.  1  also  had  interviews  with  two  other  insurgent  generals, 
but  th(»y  were  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  one  with  General  Kodriguez. 

The  interview  with  General  liodriguez  was  unoHicial.  I  was  re- 
quested by  a  number  of  Cubans  interested  in  various  industrial  and 
coniniercial  enterprises  to  p:o  with  them  to  the  camp,  partly  for  the 
purjjose  of  showing  goodwill  toward  the  Cubans  in  the  tield  and  partly 
to  give  me  a  better  idea  of  the  situation.  With  this  understanding  I 
drove  to  this  camp.  I  was  cordially  received,  invited  to  lunch  of  such 
food  as  the  officers  had — mostly  rice  and  vegetables — and  si)ent  the  day 
with  them.  In  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  the  General  and  his 
staff,  I  reviewed  the  2,000  troops  he  had  (about  750  mounted)  and  as  I 
passed  around  the  hollow  square  in  which  they  were  arranged  had 
opportunity  of  forming  judgment  of  the  kind  of  men  <M)mposing  those 
camps.  The  substance  of  this  interview  was  taken  down  by  my  official 
stenographer  direct  from  the  interpreter, 
U2 
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I  will  first  read  the  letter  I  have  prepared  for  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  trip.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Oil  returning  from  a  trip  into  the  interior,  where  I  had  been  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  condition  of  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  I  noticed 
in  many  of  the  American  newspapers  statements  to  the  effect  that  my  presence  in 
the  iHlaiid  and  the  object  of  my  visit  has  stirred  up  some  feeling  among  the  Cuban 
putriotH,  who  are  alleged  to  see  therein  designs  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  the 
anuoxation  of  the  island.  While  it  is  possible  that  these  rumors  have  not  even 
reached  your  eye,  I  feel  it  advisable  to  send  this  preliminary  report,  so  that  you  and 
the  President  may  know  that  no  such  feeling  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Cubans. 
Indeed,  the  contrary  has  been  true.  Of  the  50  witnesses  where  testimony  has  been 
taken  up  to  the  present  time,  fuUy  half  have  been  Cubans,  and  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  me  to  state  with  accuracy  whether  I  have  been  rendered  more 
assistance  by  the  Cubans  or  by  the  Spanish  residents.  In  fact,  so  far  in  the  conduct 
of  this  investigation  I  have  followed  strictly  the  lines  laid  down  by  yourself  and  the 
President,  to  recognize  neither  Cubans  nor  Spaniards  nor  foreign  residents,  but  to 
secure  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  all  persons  in  Cuba  interested  in  its  commer- 
cial and  industrial  welfare.  It  is  impossible  with  one  stenographer  to  write  up  all 
the  testimony  taken  until  we  return,  out  its  general  tenor,  running  over  two  weeks, 
as  I  recall  it,  does  not  differ  a  particle  from  the  testimony  taken  for  similar  purposes 
in  our  own  country.  It  relat-es  strictly  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  only  diverges  into 
politics  when  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  island  and 
their  immediate  food  supply  is  touched  upon.  With  this  exception,  and  with  the 
fact  that  here  and  there  1  have  been  urgently  requested  to  take  the  views  of  some 
Cuimn  general  in  the  field,  the  work  has  in  no  way  differed  from  the  work  of  a  com- 
mission Appointed  to  ascertain  the  views  of  indnstrial,  commercial,  and  business 
interests  in  some  locality  in  the  United  States. 

With  this  explanation,  I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest,  and  perhaps  of  value,  to 
give  you  a  brief  summary  of  what  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time,  the  terri- 
tory covered,  and  an  estimate  of  what  still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

On  arriving  in  Havana  about  two  weeks  ago  I  personally  interviewed  represent- 
atives of  all  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city  and  explained  to  thorn  wnat  was 
wanted  and  the  reasons  therefor.  In  this  preliminary  inquiry  I  was  roost  careful  to 
conduct  the  work  as  impartiaUy  as  possible,  and,  where  tnere  were  two  concerns,  t5 
see  both  the  Cubans  and  the  Spanish,  so  that  there  would  be  no  Jealousy  and  ill- 
feeling.  In  this  way  I  succeeded  in  seeming  the  co-operation  of  all  the  principal  Inter- 
ests, and  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  get  up  a  report  on  the  subjects  in  which  they 
were  particularly  conversant,  and  upon  my  retam  to  Havana  I  find  some  of  them 
all  readv  for  use.  Thus,  for  example,  the  two  principal  railways  undertook  to 
gather  the  statistics  of  all  railways  in  Cuba,  and  I  have  the  report  complete.  With 
this  report  it  Is  my  intention  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  railway  interests  and  question 
them  verbally,  thus  developing  their  needs  and  opinions  on  the  future  railways  in 
Cuba.  This  method  has  also  been  adopted  in  relation  to  the  banking  interests,  the 
sugar-planting  interests  as  centered  in  Havana,  the  tobacco  interests,  and  all  minor 
interests. 

And  now  a  word  in  relation  to  my  trip  into  the  interior,  which  I  feel  sure  will 
interest  both  you  and  the  President.  I  have  traveled  about  500  miles  in  the  interior, 
and  visited,  since  landing,  cities  and  territory  which  should  contain  500,000  or  600,000 
people,  or  half  the  population  of  tho  island.  I  have  passed  through  200  miles  of  cane 
land  to  which  the  torch  has  been  applied,  and  sugar  factories  and  cane  alike 
destroyed.  The  cattle,  which  should  be  grazing  in  the  rich  meadows,  have  all  been 
swept  away.  Here  and  there  some  of  the  cane  has  been  saved,  and  if  absolute  peace 
is  restored,  Cuba  may  produce  this  winter  a  third  of  her  crop  of  sugar — perhaps 
400,000  tons.  Far  more  serious  is  the  outlook  for  next  year's  crop.  There  are  no 
cattle  to  do  the  plowing,  which  should  be  begun  now  in  order  to  insure  the  cane 
crop  of  1900.  From  Havana  to  Cienfuegos,  180  miles,  through  the  heart  of  the  sugar 
couutry.  no  plowing  is  being  done.  Only  a  few  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Cienfuegos 
have  a  few  plows  at  work,  but  nothinji;  like  the  number  they  should  have.  I  regard 
this  as  the  most  serious  aspect  of  affairs,  and  I  emphasize  my  report  made  to  you 
before  leaving  Cuba  in  relation  to  the  free  admission  of  cattle,  not  only  that 
intended  for  the  starving  inhabitants,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  United  States  forces,  but  that  for  use  in  plowing  the  fields  for  next 
year's  crop.  The  admission  free  of  oxen  for  this  purpose  will  enable  the  planters  to 
give  the  insurgents,  as  soon  as  they  lay  down  their  arms,  employment,  and  afford 
them  an  opportunity  to  go  to  work.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  economical  thing 
our  (jovernmeut  can  do,  oecause,  unless  it  is  done,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  send  relief 
for  these  people  for  another  twelve  months,  or  leave  them  to  starve.  The  present 
high  rate  of  auty  exacted  by  the  Spanish  Government  is  simply  infamous,  and  I  give 
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Jim  tht'  c'xact  amount  of  duty  cbar^ecl  on  thnf>  animalH  of  different  weight  wilhii 

the  liiMt  fuw  weeks  at  Havana  cnHtum-houtie.     On  one  bull,  of  150  kiloe : 

Import  duty $6. 00 

Plus  20  per  cent LJO 

7.20 
Minor  expenses ••...•...  ••••        .M) 

8.00 

Veterinary,  wharfa^ire .34 

Consumption  tax,  150  kili»s,  at  4^ •••..       6L75 

Slanj^htiThouHv ...••       LOO 

Killing; .•••         .0& 

Municipal  tux ••.••       LIO 

Total $17.74 

I  will  only  read  this  cue.  There  are  several  others,  bat  this  one  will 
be  sutHcient: 

These  enormoos  sams  most  be  paid  before  the  meat  for  the  people  reacihai  tht 
butcher's  shop.  Vou  will  note  that  the  animals  selected  are  small  onea,  the  eost 
inrreasiu^  with  the  size. 

The  Santia((o  tariff  will  be  a  relief  on  this,  but  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  anfi- 
cient  relief,  the  duty  bein^c,  an  I  retail  it,  10  on  Imllocks  per  head,  18  on  oxen,  and 
$6  on  pifi^s.  These  rates  under  normal  conditions  would  bie  reasonable,  bat  for  this 
year  a  far  wiser  ]>olicy  in  my  opinion  will  l>e  the  free  a«lmission  of  eattlty  not  only 
as  food  ff»r  the  Hturving,  but  as  draft  cattle  for  the  depleted  plantations,  so  that  the 
starving  may  be  enabled  to  get  employment  abd  take  care  ot  themselvea,  instead  of 
being  fed  by  the  generi»sity  of  our  people. 

In  my  visit  to  the  int«*rior  I  Htopp4*<l  at  several  citiea,  and  also  had  delegations 
from  the  neighlK>ring  country  representing  Hugar  and  tobacco  interests  meet  me  at 
CienfuegoH.  In  this  way  I  was  able  to  cover  the  cities  of  M a tanzas,  Cardenas,  Colon. 
hagiia  la  Grande,  8anta  Clara,  Ciabarien,  Cienfuegos,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Trinidad. 

Laying  aside  all  Hentiment,  the  condition  of  the  people  in  these  cities  is  deplora- 
ble, tiiongh  in  some  of  them  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  change  of  soTem- 
meut  they  will  be  enabled  to  pull  through  without  a  gn^at  deal  of  additicmsl 
HunVring.  Matan/as.  I  suppose,  is  the  worst  rase.  The  day  we  were  there  six  died 
of  starvation.  Trinidad  is  ait»(»  in  an  awful  ntatt',  due  to  tlie  numberof  people  dying 
there  o!  starvation.  Thi'sc  two  are  probably  the  worst  cases.  After  we  left  Colon, 
which  is  about  the  central  city  between  Havana  and  C'ienfue^os,  the  towns  showed 
evident  signs  of  improvement.  The  condition  of  the  population,  while  very  dis- 
tressint;.  and  there  were  innumerable  beggars  at  the  stations  and  on  the  streets,  was 
not  in  such  a  desperate'  state  as  that  of  the  cities  between  Colon  and  Havana* 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  letter.  I  will  not  take  the  time  neces- 
sary to  read  all  of  it. 

The  interview  I  had  with  General  Ivoderigaez,  to  which  I  have 
already  referretl,  was  in  substance  as  follows: 

lie  stated  that  in  all  the  territory  over  which  he  had  conimand  he  had 
given  orders  that  right  of  property  Khould  be  respected,  and  that  he 
can  give  copies  of  these  orders,  and  also  of  the  general  orders  he  has 
given  out  tliat  especial  care  must  be  taken,  and  also  regarding  the 
))uni8hment  for  crime  and  disorder  of  any  kind;  also  of  th<^  orders 
given  for  the  army  in  his  treaty  with  the  United  8tat-es  Army  in  case 
it  (jomes,  and  also  for  keeping  stricti^st  order  in  accordance  with 
instructions  received  from  the  Cuban  government.  These  instructions 
have  been  obeyed  to  the  letter,  an(l  the  only  exception  is  the  case  of 
which  he  told  you — of  the  nnm  who  went  to  a  house,  ill-treated  the 
owner,  and  stole.  This  man  was  court  niartiated  and  is  to  be  shot. 
This  is  the  one,  and  only  one,  of  which  he  knows. 

Before  armistice  was  declared  they  took  supplies  wherever  they 
found  them,  but  since  it  was  published  here,  and  they  knew  they  had 
to  respect  it,  they  gave  orders  that  nothing  was  to  be  toached  and 
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private  property  not  to  be  molested.  Galled  attention  to  tbe  fact  that 
bis  troops  did  not  even  take  any  of  tbe  bananas  growing  on  tbe  plan- 
tation tbere. 

He  tbinks  tbe  commission  sbould  demand  of  tbe  Spauisb  Government 
tbat  tbey  allow  provisions  tbey  migbt  be  able  to  get  from  tbe  United 
States,  for  instance,  to  come  in  free  of  duty  and  witbour  any  impediment 
of  any  kind,  just  as  tbe  Unitea  States  bas  done  at  Santiago.  He  thinks 
tbat  this  is  tbe  least  tbat  tbe  govern inent  could  be  expected  to  do, 
but  as  tbey  do  not  seem  disposed  to  do  tbis,  tlie  United  States  commis- 
sion sbould  ask  that  at  least  one  port  be  designated  where  provisions 
could  come  in  witbout  any  impediment. 

He  thinks  a  very  important  thing  would  be  to  fix  a  neutral  line 
where  the  Spaniards  would  be  on  one  side  and  tbe  Cubans  on  anotber, 
to  avoid  any  such  difficulty  as  bappened  a  few  days  ago,  wbere  a  Span- 
ish guerrilla  killed  a  Cuban  officer,  wbicb  migbt  bave  led  to  great  diffi- 
culties, because  if  tbe  Cuban  forces  bad  arrived  at  tbat  moment  tbere 
would  have  been  an  engagement.  He  suggests  that  tbe  Spanisb  retire 
from  a  certain  part  of  tbe  country.  He  tbinks,  besides  tbe  Cubans 
baving  a  port,  there  sbould  be  a  certain  amount  of  territory  evacuated 
by  tbe  Spanish  troops  to  avoid  any  trouble,  because  tbey  can  not  con- 
centrate all  tbe  Cuban  forces  in  one  port  and  they  would  bave  no  way 
to  send  tbe  provisions  out  and  distribute  tbem  tbrongb  tbe  country. 
He  thinks  tbe  most  convenient  port  would  be  Santa  Cruz,  in  tbe  prov- 
ince of  Matanzas,  and  west  of  Matanzas.  Tbis  is  a  good  port,  witb  all 
tbe  necessary  wbarves.  He  tbinks  tbe  same  result  could  be  obtained 
if  tbey  woula  let  the  provisions  in  free  in  Havana,  from  wbence  tbey 
could  be  distributed  by  railroad  tbrongb  tbe  country. 

One  of  tbe  greatest  inconveniences  from  wbicb  tbey  (tbe  Cuban 
army)  suffer  is  from  tbe  people  wbo  come,  not  for  protection,  but  to 
get  something  to  eat,  for  these  people  being  the  friends  of  tbe  soldiers 
they  bave  to  divide  what  little  tbey  bave  to  eat  witb  them,  which  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  the  Cuban  army  to  sustain  itself. 

He  says  tbat  day  after  to-morrow  be  does  not  know  what  he  is  going 
to  feed  his  army  upon,  tbe  rations  now  being  1  pound  of  rice  and  1 
pound  of  jerked  beef  for  each  man  for  two  days,  and  this  low  diet  they 
have  often  to  share  witb  tbe  starving  inhabitants.  He  bas  been  sus- 
taining tbe  army  with  provisions  he  got  out  of  Havana  (discounting 
his  notes),  but  these  resources  in  Havana  are  not  very  great,  they  hav- 
ing to  pay  double  price,  and  be  does  not  know  bow  long  be  can  con- 
tinue tbis. 

Assuming  tbe  United  States  commission  is  able  to  land  the  provisions 
from  the  steamer  now  in  tbe  harbor  of  Havana,  and  tbat  half  of  tbem 
are  given  to  him,  be  does  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  getting  them  to 
this  camp,  as  he  bas  plenty  of  ways  to  convey  tbem  here.  He  also 
says,  confidentially,  tbat  he  bad  an  offer  from  Fernando  Diaz  (civil 
governor  of  Havana),  wbo  said  be  was  authorized  by  General  Blanco 
to  let  those  provisions  land  and  send  a  great  part  to  tbe  camp,  but 
under  tbe  condition  tbat  tbey  would  give  them  (tbe  Spanisb)  100,000 
rations,  and  made  a  condition  that  tbe  General  go  to  Havana  to  arrange 
about  it.  This  he  refused  to  do.  Mr.  Porter  explained  that  the  provi- 
sions are  to  be  distributed  under  direction  of  United  States  officers, 
wbo  would  certainly  not  submit  to  allowing  Spain  to  steal  one-tenth  of 
tbem.  General  Rodriguez  stated  that  they  had  societies  formed  in 
Havana  for  the  general  aid  of  tbe  army,  who  would  have  tbe  sufficient 
resources  to  transx)ort  tbe  provisions  to  tbe  camp,  and  tbey  could, 
as  tbe  representatives  of  Cubans,  receive  them  firom  the  commission 
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named  by  the  ruited  States  and  make  themselves  respoDciible  Ibr  i^opcr 
deliviM'y  to  the  (ieiitMal. 

lie  said  he  was  very  much  preoccupied,  not  only  with  the  present 
but  tlie  future  of  his  country,  aud  would  like  to  give  hia  personal 
opinion. 

He  says  they  have  never  ent<*rtained  for  a  moment  a  doabt  as  to  the 
i;o(k1  faiUi  of  the  Tuiteil  States.  The  instructions  they  received  fron 
the  Cuban  government  were  to  obey  in  every  way  the  orders  they  should 
receive  fnim  (leneral  MiU's,  who,  they  understood,  was  tooome  to  Cubs 
as  (ieneral  in  Chief  of  the  I'nited  States  Army.  They  had  no  doabt 
about  the  g(K>d  faith  of  the  U nite<l  States,  but  the  only  thing  was  that 
after  the  retirement  of  the  Regular  United  States  Army  the  Caban 
army,  or  rather  a  part  of  it,  should  be  chosen  to  make  the  police,  not 
only  in  the  seaports  but  in  the  interior,  as  they  would  make  better 
lK>lice  than  Americans,  because  the  hitter  do  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage and  would  be  more  liable  to  sickness  and  disease;  and  this,  at 
the  same  time,  would  be*  a  great  satisfaction  to  them,  as  showing  that 
the  Tnited  States  hail  great  confidence  in  their  good  behavior.  Anotho' 
jKiiut  is  that  if  they  disbanded  the  Cuban  army  and  sent  them  to  their 
homes,  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  them,  and  this  would  require 
quite  an  amount  of  money,  while  if  part  of  the  army  was  retained  for 
police  duty  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  they  wouhl  be  at  a  less  imme- 
diate e\])ense,  and  this  would  facilitate  the  i*etiremeut  of  the  rest. 

He  cx>uld  not  tell  how  much  money  would  be  required  to  pay  off  the 
Cuban  army,  but  for  his  department  he  thinks  that  with  six  thousand 
men  all  that  interior  part  of  the  island  could  be  attended  to,  and  that 
to  pay  oil'  the  balance  he  estimates  ^7,()00,<HMI  or  ^8,000,000  would  be 
sutlicient.  But  he  is  of  the  opinion  it  is  not  wise  to  pay  them  their 
w  h(»le  wages,  because  if  that  was  done  no  one  would  like  to  remain  in 
the  army,  but  would  want  to  go  home:  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  sim|»ly  pay  part  of  it,  employ  the  others,  and  acknowledge 
the  rest  of  their  pay.  to  be  paid  when  the  Cuban  government  shall  be 
in  rondition  to  do  so. 

lie  says  he  d(X's  not  anticiiiate  any  trouble  at  all  between  Cubans 
and  Spauianls,  an<l  they  have  always  tried  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  army  that  once  the  war  is  over  there  would  be  no  distinction 
what<'ver,  and  they  wouhl  all  be  Cubans,  and  it  would  only  be  a  question 
of  those  who  wished  to  remain  Spaniards  and  those  who  wished  to  be 
Cubans.  Personal  property  would  be  respected,  and  no  trouble  is 
anticipat'Cd  between  the  Cubans  and  Spaniards,  and  therefore  the 
United  States  Army  is  unnecessary.  In  Havana,  once  the  war  is  over, 
there  will  be  no  victors  and  no  vanquished. 

He  says  that  there  are  in  the  Cuban  army  not  only  many  soldiers 
but  a  good  many  otlieers — nnijors,  colonels,  and  even  generals — who  are 
Spanish  born,  but  they  make  no  distinction  between  them,  and  most  all 
the  Cubans  who  were  in  the  Spanish  service  are  now  with  them;  but  as 
tar  as  Spanish  soldiers  are  concerned,  there  are  not  as  many  with  them 
here  as  in  the  provinces  of  Santiago  an<l  San  Domingo,  where  you  will 
lind  in  the  Cuban  army  any  number  of  Spanish-born  soldiers,  and  they 
make  no  distinction. 

Here  they  have  the  advantage  of  the  Cuban  army,  being  very  well 
disciplined,  and  they  do  strictly  what  the  ofliccrs  wish.  They  do  not 
permit  drunkenness  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  as  a  proof  of  their 
good  behavior  you  can  inquire  in  all  the  villages  where  the  Spanish 
are. 

(1  have  since  made  inquiries  in  all  parts  of  Cuba  visited  and  find 
this  absolutely  true.    See  also  my  letter  to  Secretary  Gage.) 
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He  understands  that  the  Cuban  government  as  it  exists  to  day  is 
only  provisional  and  will  exercise  its  functions  only  until  the  entire 
pacitication  of  the  island  is  effected,  when  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
whole  |)opulation  of  the  island  to  have  a  general  election,  where  all  the 
Cubans  and  persons  having  the  right  to  vote  can  select  a  definite  gov- 
ernment They  recognize  this  government  as  being  provisional  untU 
another  can  be  elected. 

Until  this  can  be  done  he  thinks  the  part  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment here  ought  to  be  to  manage  completely  the  island  of  Cuba, 
because  after  the  great  favor  it  has  done  to  give  it  freedom  the  Amer- 
ican nation  has  acquired  the  responsibility  to  leave  everything  in  per- 
fect running  order.  He  understands  that  the  American  nation  should 
have  entire  control  of  the  administration  of  the  whole  thing,  leaving 
the  pre8ent  judicial  and  commercial  officials  as  they  are,  and  when  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  tender  the  reins  of  the  government  to  the 
Cuban  government,  make  these  officials  account  for  their  administra- 
tion here  during  that  period.  This  is  not  only  his  particular  way  of 
looking  at  it,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Cuban  army 
who  are  sufficiently  educated  and  contented  to  be  capable  of  thinking 
in  the  right  way. 

In  relation  to  the  statement  of  Spanish,  etc.,  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  Cuba  save  by  annexation  and  that  they  are- incapable  of  governing 
themselves,  Mr.  Porter  stated  to  General  Boderignez  that  this  would 
deter  capital  from  being  invested  here  and  injure  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries. 

General  Koderiguez  stated  that  the  Cubans  were  quite  capable  of 
governing  themselves,  and  in  regard  to  their  being  cutthroats  and 
adventurers,  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  two 
armies — his,  an  irregular  (volunteer)  army,  and  the  Spanish,  a  regular 
army.  In  several  battles  in  which  he  and  Gomez  were  engaged  they 
had  lots  of  Spaniards  who  were  given  liberty  of  returning  to  their  own 
lines,  and  that  they  have  never  maimed  or  killed  any  prisoners;  that 
they  have  done  the  best  they  conld  for  wounded;  but  that  this  was  not 
the  way  the  Spanish  army  had  acted,  and  if  the  people  would  only  do 
them  (the  Cubans)  justice  they  would  see  they  are  not  cutthroats,  etc. 

He  said  in  the  same  way  Mr.  Porter  came  here  he  would  like  to  take 
him  to  the  Cuban  army  and  show  him  the  order  and  discipline  that 
reigns  throughout  the  army.  He  understands  perfectly  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  American  peo]>le  is  largely  based  upon  the  representations 
of  the  people  living  in  the  towns  and  on  the  coast,  which  is  natural,  as 
is  also  the  opinion  that  they  would  be  exactly  like  some  South  Ameri- 
can republics  which  are  having  trouble;  but  that  the  Cubans  intend  to 
take  an  example  from  those  republics  and  avoid  such  difficulties.  He 
says  that  they  will  do  all  that  can  be  expected  of  them,  and  any 
advice  that  should  be  thought  necessary  to  give  the  Cubans  could  be 
sent  through  Mr.  Lacoste,  their  deputy,  and  would  be  followed.  They 
all  wish  to  do  what  is  right  and  proper  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
island.  He  desires  that  all  unite  their  best  efforts  to  consolidate  a 
good,  solid  government  and  think  only  of  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  island. 

Notes. — As  a  rule,  infantry  are  blacks  and  cavalry  white.  White 
officers  to  colored  troops.  If  he  could  get  someone  to  indorse  his 
notes  he  could  get  all  the  provisions  he  wants.  He  does  not  like  to 
handle  notes,  but  prefers  drafts.  Thinks  money  causes  immorality  in 
camp.    Has  1,5U0  soldiers  in  camp,  about  800  of  which  are  cavalry. 
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(riMioral  HUTLEK.  Do  you  nay  that  you  visited  the  camp  of  General 
Ko<lri£i:iiexf 

Mr.  PnRTKE.  Oh,  y«'rt. 

(UmumuI  iU  tlkb.  Will  you  state  Just  the  coiiditioD  in  which  yoo 
fouiid  tlM*  troops  f 

Mr.  P(»RTEK.  1  will  say  that  at  the  re(|ue8t  of  Mr.  Lacoste,  who  came 
before  me  as  u  witness  in  relation,  I  think,  to  sugar  and  cattle,  I  weut 
to  the  camp.  I  a<.TX)mpanied  him  to  this  camp  because  he  said  he 
thought  these  soUiiers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  various 
ramps  had  more  (»r  less  etlect  ufvon  the  industrial  conditiona,  and  he 
tlioii;:ht  it  would  be  very  wise,  at  least,  for  me  to  see  that  camp.  So, 
aetin*r  n]K)n  that  snpr^estion,  1  weut  there  and  we  were  met  first  at 
(ieneral  b*o<lriguex*H  headquarters.  Ilis  headquarters  were  aitnated 
in  an  old  piautation,  the  residence  of  which  had  beeu  destroyed  by 
file,  and  the  general  and  his  st<itf  were  oc<mpying  the  servants^  quar- 
ters. We  had  lunch  there,  whi4*h  was  their  usual  lunch — plain  and 
simple;  and  then  in  the  afternoon  lie  tiK>k  lue  to  review  the  troops. 
There  were  about  l!,4NN)  tnK>ps  and  about  2,2iH)  people  altogether  in  the 
camp.  Of  the  li,00<l  troops,  from  750  to  800  were  mounted — mounted, 
of  course,  on  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  horses.  The  men  were  fiurly  well 
dnsssed.  They  said  that  their  clothing  had  been  sent  to  them  from 
their  friends  iu  Havana.  They  made  a  very  presentable  appearance. 
They  were  formed  in  a  hollow  square  for  this  purpose,  i  rode  ou 
horseback,  very  slowly,  around  them,  and  had  an  opiK>rtunity  to  see 
almost  every  man.  1  ]ooke<l  very  particularly  at  them.  I  was  more 
iiitei'e>ted  in  noting  the  physic^ue  and  general  api^earauee  of  the  men 
than  anythingelse.  Of  course,  1  naturallymade  an  atlowancefor  their 
clothes  ami  the  haitlsliips  they  have  endured.  About  one-third  of 
them  were  colored — nearly  all  the  infantry — and  those  colored  troops 
were  of  stalwart  build;  they  had  gooil  fatres,  and  they  made,  upon  the 
whole,  a  very  presentable  bo«ly — a  body  our  military  i>eople  would  feel 
they  tHMihl  do  sometliing  with  if  they  were  properly  organized  and  fed 
and  cared  for.  Of  course,  they  had  endured  a  great  deal  of  hardship, 
but  ajiparently  they  had  sto(Ml  it  well,  and  1  should  call  them  a  very 
res)iecrable-l(Miking  body  of  soldiers.  1  mean  to  say  that  1  saw  earnest 
aiul  serious  faces,  an<l  some  of  them  were  very  attractive  looking, 
espei'ially  the  ollicers. 

(ieneral  Hitlkk.  Did  you  see  any  Americans  among  therof 

Mr.  PouTKK.  Yes.  sir.  (^ne  or  two  Americans  came  up  to  me.  One 
man  i^anie  to  me  and  said:  ^'  My  name  is  Mahoney,  and  I  am  from  Mon- 
tan:i.^'  Another  man  said :  '*  I  am  a  Pliihulelpliia  boy,  and  want  to  shake 
hands  with  you."  I  found  a  largt^  number  of  them  who  could  speak 
English.  After  we  were  dismounted  and  went  to  the  camp  a  number 
of  ladies  Joined  them,  and  most  of  those  who  could  si>eak  English  came 
uj).  1  siiould  say  tliat  there  were  twenty  or  twenty-tive  there  who 
could  speak  Knglish.  They  knew  about  our  country,  and  some  of  them 
knew  all  about  the  commission,  and  were  well  informe<l. 

I  might  refer  for  a  moment  to  my  visit  to  the  club  at  Cienfuegos.  I 
met  a  large  number  of  peoi)le  there  at  what  is  called  the  Cuban  Club. 
The  Cuban  clubs  consist  of  Cubans,  but  not  necessarily  Cubans  who 
believe  in  an  independent  government  for  Cuba.  Many  of  them  are 
annexationists.  There  were  just  lus  many  annexationists  there  as  there 
were  those  who  believed  in  Cuba  as  a  free  and  indei>endent  country. 
1  notice  there  are  m<»re  of  the  <  'ubans  who  are  pndessional  men  than 
men  in  trade.  Most  of  the  Cul)ans,  1  have  found,  are  either  landowners 
who  have  become  impoverislied  or  else  they  are  professional  men. 
There  are  some  mechanics  among  them.    The  general  that  I  saw  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Cienfuegos  was  an  apothecary,  and  his  assistant  was  a 
man  who  had  worked  for  one  of  the  planters,  I  think  in  the  capacity  of 
a  bookkeeper. 

I  do  not  believe  in  our  own  country  you  would  find  in  a  town  of 
40,000  a  club  composed  of  better-looking  men.  They  were  well  dressed, 
some  of  them  in  dress  suits.  A  little  supper  was  prepared,  and  every- 
thing was  done  exactly  as  it  would  be  in  one  of  our  own  towns.  They 
appear  to  be  first  class  people.  The  mayor  of  the  town  was  there.  He 
had  been  chosen  mayor  at  an  election.  He  is  a  Cuban,  a  resident  of 
Cienfuegos.  Some  other  officials  were  there,  and  they  went  about  the 
whole  business  precisely  as  we  should  do  in  a  town  of  40,000  in  our  own 
country. 

I  noticed  that  the  town  itself  is  a  prosperous  place.  Some  of  the 
merchants  there  are  rich  and  the  country  around  is  very  rich,  if  they 
only  had  assured  peace  and  order. 

In  the  other  camps  that  I  visited  the  generals  were  not  so  exi)erienced 
or  such  veterans  as  General  Kodriguez,  and  could  not  speak  probably 
with  the  same  authority,  but  the  substance  of  my  interviews  with 
others  was  the  same  as  my  interview  with  General  Rodriguez. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  state.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
has  any  bearing  on  the  questions  that  are  before  you,  but  I  have  felt, 
as  I  am  with  you,  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  know  exactly  what  I 
am  doing,  and  if  you  can  direct  my  footsteps  where  I  can  bring  any- 
thing that  might  be  of  value  to  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  it. 
I  want  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  complete  my  own  report,  and 
at  the  same  time  aid  the  commission. 

General  Butler.  When  do  you  think  we  could  safely  take  posses- 
sion of  this  custom-house  in  Havana  f 

Mr.  Porter.  I  think  at  any  moment  you  could  get  hold  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  question,  I  think,  is  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Porter.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the 
other  custom-houses  first,  to  try  our  apprentice  hands  on  it.  Of  course, 
Santiago  is  rather  an  unimportant  one.  Some  of  these  nearer  here 
yield  more  than  the  custom-house  at  Santiago,  and  then  it  is  so  far 
away. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  tell  you  in  relation  to  custom- 
houses. While  you  don't  hear  much  about  it  here,  when  you  get  to 
Cienfuegos,  which  is  sort  of  a  rival  city  of  Santiago,  then  you  hear 
about  it — you  hear  the  lamentations  about  the  infamy  of  the  present 
Spanish  tariff  and  the  advantages  of  the  Santiago  tarifi*.  I  really  think 
that  if  you  would  leave  Cieniuegos  alone  they  would  annex  themselves 
to  the  province  of  Santiago  if  they  could.  One  of  the  merchants  there 
said  to  me:  "Is  this  new  tariff  to  be  enacted  next  weekf  I  will 
agree  to  go  to  Cienfuegos  without  any  military  guard  or  anything  else 
of  the  kind,  and  if  i  have  the  authority  to  take  charge  of  the  custom- 
house I  will  guarantee  that  the  citizens  there  will  form  a  barricade  so 
strong  that  there  will  be  no  trouble.  I  mean  to  say  that — in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  see  that  with  the  tariff  at  Santiago,  from  whence  there 
is  a  boat  once  or  twice  a  week,  they  get  their  flour  for  $1.50,  and  at 
Cienfuegos  they  have  to  pay  $5.30 — they  begin  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
the  change. 

General  Butler.  When  we  are  prepared  to  take  possession  of  this 
custom  house,  what  would  you  recommend  in  regard  to  the  chief  officer 
of  this  house? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  should  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  United  States 
officer  at  once.  If  he  could  speak  Spanish,  so  much  the  better.  I  would 
recommend  the  appointment  of  an  experienced  nv^w«    K  T);nL\fi^o«^  ^^ 
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Hiich  iiieii  r^iii  1»e  found  in  New  York.  P1iila<lelphia,  and  other  fit 
whomniUi  hv  H\n\yvi\  tein|K>rarily.    I  would  have  sach  a  man  at  the 
head,  and  thcMi  would  have  him  utilize  his  men. 

(■eneral  Hitlkk.  Your  idea  is  to  put  oar  own  people  in  charge? 

Mr.  PoKTEu.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  Tirat  is  the  pnly  possible  way  to 
root  out  the  ba4l  conditions  that  exist.  Such  a  man  as  I  am  going  to 
have  liere  Sunday  would  )»e  ghid  to  serve,  lie  si)eakB  En|^lish  and  wiD 
see  it  will  he  Ut  his  interest  to  ^ive  information.  He  has  promised  to 
^ive  niu  all  the  information  we  can  think  of  to  ask  him,  and  he  will 
do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  merchants  getting  ready  for  the  ehange  is 
the  custom- house? 

Mr.  PoKTEK.  Yes,  sir.  In  Cienfuegos  to  day  there  are  shipkiadsoi 
wine  and  all  s(»rts  of  things  waiting.  They  are  selling  oat  and  not 
importing  a  thing.  Sometimes  they  even  ask  the  question  whether,  if 
they  put  their  goods  in  bond,  we  would  let  them  take  the  goods  oat  and 
pay  the  new  rates  of  duty.  I  told  them  no,  because  that  is  the  rule  iu 
the  I'nited  States,  and  1  sup|>ose  it  will  work  here. 

Admiral  Sampson.  So  longas  the  Spaniards  are  in  control  they  woold 
not  submit  to  it? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  told  them  they  could  take  them  to  Santiago  and  put 
gcHxls  in  bond  there.  Of  course  they  could  take  a  thing  like  wine  and 
unhiad  it  at  Santiago,  and  then  bring  it  to  other  ports  free  when  they 
are  in  possession  of  tlie  Tnitwl  States. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  pay  the  duties  at  Santiago  and  then 
bring  the  goods  in  at  some  other  iK>rt? 

The  Skcrktauv.  NVhile  Mr.  Porter  is  here  would  it  not  be  well  for 
him  to  give  the  commission  a  list  of  the  personnel  of  the  custom-house 
under  which  it  is  working  at  present  and  in  res]>ect  to  the  duties  of 
each  person? 

Mr.  Porter.  1  will  have  thut  for  you  by  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  up  that  information? 

Mr.  PoRTKK.  Yes.  sir;  1  will  have  that  information  about  Matanzas 
Monday,  and  during  the  week  about  all  the  other  customhouses. 

(ieiieral  BrTLF:R.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  judgment  as  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  pcojile  of  this  island  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment theyd<»sire — whether  they  desire  annexation  to  the  United  States 
or  an  entirely  inde|)endent  government  ? 

Mr.  PoRTKR.  The  liest  opportunity  I  have  had  of  judging  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people  was  at  this  meeting  at  Cienfuegos.  where  I  met 
over  two  Inuxlred  persons  belonging  t<i  the  Cuban  Club.  I  found  among 
them  some  who  were  in  favor  of  an  independent  government,  but  I 
found  many  others  who  s])oke  out  boldly  for  annexation,  and  there  were 
others  who  came  and  whispered  it  in  my  ear.  1  should  think  about  5(1 
l>er  cent  of  those  whom  1  talked  with  in  that  club  were  for  annexation. 

The  Chairman.  Business  men  ? 

Mr.  PoRTKR.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  about  the  percentage.  I  told  them 
that  the  United  States  was  not  anxious  to  annex  land;  that  we  were  not 
in  that  business,  as  some  countries  were,  and  they  must  understand  that 
if  they  wanted  annexation  they  wouhl  have  t4)  e\)>iess  an  opinion  openly 
in  favor  of  it.  I  exi>lained  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  people 
in  our  own  country  that  do  not  believe  in  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to 
the  I'nited  States. 

(ieneral  Bi'tler.  And  that  they  would  have  to  get  the  consent  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  explained  that  to  them,  and  1  said  that  they  would 
have  to  do  some  of  the  courting  themselves.     In  that  way  I  think  1 
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allayed  any  feeling.  I  have  endeavored  througboat  this  work  to  take 
that  ground,  as  I  do  not  want  them  to  feel  that  I  am  interfering  with 
anything  that  rightly  belonged  to  them. 

General  Butler.  There  is  one  other  subject  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  vast  importance,  and  that  is  the  character  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment here.    Have  you  given  any  attention  to  that? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  sir;  some  attention.  I  have  studied  municipal 
government  in  our  own  country  for  twenty  years. 

General  Butler.  Take  Havana.  Is  it  not  a  very  complicated  and 
cumbersome  system  they  have  here? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  a  great  many  petty  officials  whose 
duty  is  simply  to  get  money  ft*om  the  people  doing  business,  it  not  being 
a  part  of  their  duty  to  enforce  the  laws.  I  have  a  complete  report  on 
the  municipality  of  Havana — its  budget,  organization,  etc. — which  will 
be  made  part  of  my  report.    I  find  a  great  deal  of  corruption. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  the  same  way  at  home. 

Mr.  Porter.  Here  it  goes  right  into  the  municipal  management  of 
these  cities  straight  through.  They  have  au  election  for  mayor,  it  is 
true.  The  mayor  of  Cienfuegos,  I  found,  received  about  3,000  votes 
in  a  community  of  40,000.  In  Havana  the  mayor  gets  about  5,000  in 
200,000  i)opulation.  The  mayor  of  Cienfuegos,  whom  I  saw,  explained 
his  light  vote  by  saying  that  some  of  the  Spanish  do  not  believe  in 
autonomy  and  would  not  vote,  and  also  some  Cubans  who  would  not 
vote,  but  he  thought  that  as  soon  as  the  United  States  came  into  pos- 
session they  would  be  able  to  get  candidates  for  mayors  and  other  offices 
and  reorganize  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

General  Butler.  What  would  you  recommend  as  regards  the  may- 
oralties of  these  various  cities? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  would  recommend  that  you  take  up  this  little  nucleus 
the  autonomists  have  laid  down  and  let  them  go  ahead. 

General  Butler.  Not  put  in  men  fix)m  our  own  country? 

Mr.  Porter.  No,  sir;  because  that  would  not  be  wise.  You  might 
organize  and  give  them  some  suggestions  or  help  them,  but  there  are 
men  here  fiilly  capable  of  filling  the  positions  of  local  officers.  I  have 
pamphlets  downstairs  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Cienfuegos 
and  in  regard  to  population  and  vital  statistics  intelligently  collected 
and  prepared ;  in  regard  to  the  necessities  of  waterworks,  etc.  These 
were  prepared  by  men  I  met  at  the  club  I  have  spoken  of,  and  I  am  sure 
that  those  men  are  as  capable  or  more  capable  of  governing  Cienfuegos 
than  we  are.  So  I  do  not  think  we  should  do  more  than  advise.  Of 
course  under  a  military  government  it  would  be  seen  that  Cienfuegos  is 
absolutely  fit  to  govern  itself. 

General  Butler.  In  other  words,  your  idea  is,  that  if  we  should  select 
any  of  these  local  people  they  would  be  subordinated  to  the  military 
commander. 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  be  any  other  way.  You  think  the 
mayor  and  police  of  the  city  should  be  natives? 

Mr.  Porter.  I  think  you  will  find  that  will  be  the  better  way.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  Government  revenues,  then  you  will  have  to  put 
your  own  officials  at  the  head. 

General  Butler.  Exactly,  but  1  wanted  to  get  your  views  about  the 
municipal  government. 

Mr.  Porter.  You  have  my  views  as  far  as  I  have  gone.  In  all  the 
towns  I  have  gone  to  I  have  found  the  Government  somewhat  mixed, 
part  Spanish  and  part  Cuban. 
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(leiicral  Hutler.  Yoa  would  take  some  steps  to  simplify  tiieir 
syHteni  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Butler.  To  eradicate  these  evils  of  which  you  have  spoken? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  sir.  You  see  there  is  a  governor-general,  and  he 
and  his  representative  live  in  maficnificent  style.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
mayor.  1  found  the  mayor  of  Gienfuegos — ^in  fact,  a  poor  man — ^to  be  a 
quiet  sort  of  man. 

Of  course  many  of  the  evils  which  they  suffer  from  woald  have  to  be 
removeil.'  Education  is  a  thini;;  they  want  here.  Only  one  in  forty  of 
the  i>eoplc  go  to  school  now,  and  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  money 
Hpent  on  schools  would  astound  you.  One  person  in  four  in  onr  country 
goes  to  school.  They  nay  here  they  don^t  want  to  go  to  school.  One 
man  tohl  me  tliat  he  heard  a  man  say  that  he  got  along  very  well  with- 
out being  able  to  read  and  write,  and  he  does  not  see  why  his  son 
sliouhl  learn  to  read  and  write.    One  of  the  witnesses  said  that. 

Admiral  Sampson.  In  reporting  th<it  interview  with  General  Bod- 
zigner  you  stated,  as  I  understo<Ml  you,  that  he  advocated  the  payment 
to  the  Cubans  of  a  small  amount  if  they  went  to  work,  and  to  pay  them 
also  if  they  were  employed  as  police  to  maintain  law  and  order;  bat 
snbsetiuently  your  informant  advocated  putting  Americans  in  all  such 
places. 

Mr.  Porter.  Only  in  custom-houses— places  of  authority.  That  is 
all  that  I  advocated. 

Admiral  Sampson.  I  mean  putting  Americans  in  as  policemen,  con- 
stables, etc. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  wanted  Cuban  insurgents  for  such  places. 

Admiral  Sampson.  But  some  one  else  said  they  should  not  be  em- 
ployed in  any  capacity. 

Mr.  Porter.  No;  I  have  never  taken  any  testimony  to  that  effect. 
The  only  tiling  I  have  liere  is  this  testimony  of  General  Kodri^ie/. 
Iletlioujj^lit  you  could  use  the  Cubans.  He  said  they  are  good  fellows 
and  they  keep  order  under  these  diJlieult  conditions  which  now  exist, 
and  that  the  conditions  will  be  much  easier.  Most  people  said  to  me  : 
''They  are  men  that  can  forage  and  need  not  suffer,"  1  do  not  think 
any  of  us  would  suflcr  if  we  eon  hi  forage.  Hut  General  Kodrignez 
said  that  now  they  can  not  forajr<\  and  that  since  the  close  of  hostilities 
they  are  under  a  tremendous  strain  to  break  the  peace,  but  they  have 
not;  and  if  they  are  able  to  keej)  the  ]>ea(»e  now  uiider  thej^e  very  trying 
con<litions,  it  would  seem  that  they  ctmld  do  so  when  all  these  Spanish 
soldiers  are  removed. 

The  Chairman.  (General  Kodrignez's  idea  was  that  if  they  were 
paid  a  small  amount  they  would  stay,  and  if  they  were  paid  a  large 
amount  they  would  not  stay  f 

Mr.  Porter.  Whether  he  had  in  mind  if  paid  a  small  amount  they 
would  stay  in  the  army  as  indice  or  whether  he  had  in  mind  they  would 
stay  as  belligerants,  of  course  you  must  judge  for  yourselves. 

General  I5uti.er.  A  constabulary! 

Mr.  Porter.  Y'es,  sir.  I  heard  good  words  for  the  Spanish  civil 
guards.  We  have  had  trying  times,  and  they  have  endeavore<l  to  keep 
order.  The  worst  about  it  is  that  they  can  be  bribed,  but  generally  the 
people  who  have  had  the  money  to  bribe  them  have  been  the  ones  that 
have  hiid  i)roperty  to  protect. 

The  CuAiKMAN.  You  sjjoke  about  the  plnnters  noticing  able  to  get 
labor — someone  wanting  500  men  and  only  being  able  to  get  5f 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  If  those  soldiers  were  disbanded  they  might  take 
up  the  work  right  away,  might  they  not! 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes,  sir;  but  tliey  are  not  all  suited  for  working  in  the 
cane  fields.  However,  they  say  that  if  they  had  more  cattle  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  employing  a  lot  of  these  Cubans.  They  make 
good  cowboys.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  am  so  anxious  about  getting 
free  cattle.    That  would  give  a  lot  of  them  work. 

General  Butler.  They  might  drive  cattle,  but  would  not  hold  a 
plow! 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes;  they  would  work  if  they  had  cattle.  Plowing  is 
not  so  bad,  but  it  is  the  cutting  and  the  weeding  of  the  cane  that  is 
such  hard  work  in  this  climate.  The  best  people  for  that  sort  of  work 
are  the  colored  people  and  the  Canary  Island  people.  Tlie  latter  are 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  foreign  elements  here,  I  understand,  in 
that  sort  of  labor.  They  are  peaceful,  thrifty,  hard-working  people, 
and  the  more  Cuba  can  get  of  them  the  better  by  far  for  Cuba.  The 
hope  of  the  island,  to  a  large  extent,  will  be  the  Canary  Islanders. 

General  Butler.  1  have  been  told  by  a  number  of  persons  that  the 
men  from  the  north  of  Spain  are  very  efficient  laborers. 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes;  but  they  work  better  perhaps  in  cities.  They  are 
the  people  that  the  iron-ore  men  like  to  get.  For  agriculturists  the 
Canary  Islanders  are  the  best  people,  from  what  I  have  heard. 


Statement  of  Mr.  Quesada^  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce^  and 
Mr.  Barela^  secretary  of  tlie  chamber  of  commerce. 

Havana,  September  J28, 1898. 

Mr.  Porter  explained  to  them  the  object  of  his  visit,  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  i>olitical  questions,  and  purely  related  to  trade  and 
commerce,  and  suggested  that  they  prepare  some  stntenients  regarding 
customs  duties,  etc.,  and  anything  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  city. 

The  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  stated  that  they  had  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Mr.  Porter  to  Havana,  because  as  they 
have  no  official  status  under  tbe  existing  circumstances  they  could  not 
do  so.  They  welcome  him  here,  and  offer  him  all  the  datii  and  help 
they  can  in  connection  with  his  mission.  To  day  they  were  invited  by 
Mr.  Place  to  call — he,  as  president,  and  the  secretary — and  pay  their 
respects  to  Mr.  Porter,  representing  the  chamber  of  commerce,  tliough 
only  in  an  unofficial  character,  as  they  are  unable  to  do  so  officially. 
They  are  able  to  give  all  data  and  official  information.  They  are  Span- 
iards, but  any  questions  asked  they  will  answer  as  merchants. 

Mr.  Porter  explained  that  he  had  thought  of  this,  and  did  not  dis- 
cuss political  questions.  He  is  glad  to  inform  them  that  he  had  a  very 
satisfactory  interview  with  Mr.  Montoro,  who  has  placed  any  and  all 
the  Government  statistics  at  his  disposal. 

Mr.  Barela  added  to  what  the  president  said,  that  whatever  they 
might  say  would  be  the  expression  of  all  the  other  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce;  that  they  think  everything  they  will  say  will 
be  in  perfect  accord  with  their  views,  and  they  have  no  other  desire 
but  the  promotion  and  the  prosperity  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Porter  stated  that  he  had  also  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Caci- 
cedo,  of  Cienfuegos,  who  is  president  of  tbe  chamber  of  commerce  there, 
and  who  is  preparing  a  similar  statement  for  him.    Mr.  Porter  woula 
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outlifio  for  them,  if  desired,  the  general  points  he  wished  the  statement 
to  fover. 

He  winlied  them  to  give  him  abriefRtatement  of  the  organization  and 
character  of  the  cliamlK'r  of  commerce  and  the  principal  indostries 
represtMitetl  in  it:  wliether  it  is  a  general  organization,  or  whether  it 
represtMitH  any  s]>ecia]  branch,  snch  aR  agricnlture,  plantations,  tobacco^ 
et<*.     Il<'  wonid  like  a  little  hiMtory  of  the  organization. 

Tlic  gcnthMnen  ntated  that  the  chamber  of  oommeroe  represents  sD 
the  wealth  of  the  inland,  the  commerce  and  industry,  and  also  nanga- 
tion.  That  it  now  includes  even  the  sngar  planting,  the  exports  and 
im)M)rtH.  and  he  can  say  tliat  every  branch  of  commerce  and  industry  i» 
re))reseiited  in  the  chamlier.  They  have  their  own  exchanges  for  some 
branches:  for  instance,  the  imiKirtera  of  silk  and  others.  Everything 
that  is  to  l>e  olfi4;ial1y  comtnnnicated  to  the  Government  has  to  go 
throiij;h  the  chamber  of  (*ommerce.  The  chamber  of  oommeroe  has 
the  duty  and  is  obliged  to  itiform  the  Government  apon  any  sobjeet 
u]»on  wliich  it  may  wish  information. 

To  l>e  a  member  of  the  chamber  it  is  necessary  to  have  been  the  head 
of  a  tirin  for  tive  years,  and  if  in  the  meanwhile  someone  else  takes  a 
leading  )>art  in  tlie  tlrm,  the  first  man  resigns  his  right  to  be  a  member 
through  the  se<*ond  man.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  members  may  be  foreign- 
ers, and  this  10  ])er  cent  is  always  filled.  Tliere  are  600  members,  tiie 
chamber  being  divided  into  three  sections— -commerce,  industry,  and 
navi^ati<»n. 

The  questions  Mr.  Porter  would  like  them  to  consider  are: 

Cunrncy. — The  Spanish  (lovernment  has  fixed  a  preminm  of  6i  per 
cent  on  all  Spanish  gold.  This  has  never  been  agreed  to  by  baainess 
people  here.  liater  on  they  put  6  per  cent  premium  on  all  Spanish  and 
French  gold,  which  is  ])urely  artiticial.  A  few  years  ago  it  woald  have 
been  a  very  appropriate  measure.  They  think  it  would  be  somewhat 
dillicult  to  establish  Tnited  States  currency. 

Mr.  Porter  would  like  them  in  their  report  to  state  the  general  accord 
of  the  members  with  regard  to  currency. 

All  tlM*  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  want  a  gold  standard. 
Mr.  Porter  ex))lained  that  he  thought  the  ett'ect  of  this  wonld  be  the 
retirement  of  silver  fn»m  this  country,  to  which  they  replied  that  they 
would  explain  in  lejrard  t^)  this  in  their  rei)ort. 

lUmkiiuj. — Mr.  Porter  explained  that  as  he  understands  it  the  bank- 
ing systems  of  the  island  are  very  poor;  that  they  actually  do  business 
in  the  old  way  of  paying  in  cash,  which  system  is  very  cumbrous,  and 
asked  them  t<i  discuss  the  relations  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  and  to  give 
fully  a  discussion  by  the  members  of  their  association  best  qualified  to 
take  this  u)>. 

They  exjdained  that  the  reason  that  banks  had  not  been  started  yet 
was  because  of  the  want  of  contidence.  There  was  no  trusting  the 
banks.  Tliere  had  been  three,  the  Industrial,  the  Commercial,  and  the 
S])anish  Hank.  ScKm  after  the  failure  of  these  banks,  and  owing  to 
the  war,  understanding  that  the  Government  had  a  certain  power  over 
the  banks,  all  the  money  was  withdrawn.  As  proi>erty  has  been 
destroyed  all  over  the  island,  the  business  of  the  banks  diminished, 
and  the  people  having  money  in  the  banks  had  to  withdraw  it,  as  they 
could  not  raise  any  more  money  on  their  securities,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  had  no  way  of  earning  money,  and  this  is  why  the  banks 
had  such  a  ]K)or  end.  lie  hopes  that  as  soon  as  business  rei'ommences, 
that  agricultural  banks  will  be  8tarte<l.  Tliis  distress  of  the  banking 
has  consolidated  in  a  certain  way  the  business  of  the  island,  so  that 
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dnring  the  tbree  years  of  war  there  has  been  scarcely  one  failure. 
They  were  so  cautious  in  their  business  that  during  the  war  there  has 
scarcely  been  one  failure. 

General  Butler  inquired  how  much  capital  there  was  in  these  banks. 

The  gentleman  stated  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  banks  will  be 
very  long  unless  foreign  capital  is  invested.  A  certain  number  of  the 
inhabitants  have  placed  their  funds  abroad,  so  that  the  capital  is  mostly 
foreign ;  but  if  the  natives  were  stimulated  by  foreigners  investing  their 
money  here,  they  have  no  doubt  the  money  would  return  to  the  island. 
These  peoi>Ie  know  more  about  the  island  than  foreigners,  and  no  doubt 
would  be  glad  to  reinvest  tlieir  capital  here. 

Cwttoins  tariff, — Mr.  Porter  ex[)lained  that  so  far  as  he  had  heard, 
every  one  desired  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
tariff  should  be  much  simpler,  and  that  these  extra  duties  and  exac- 
tions and  different  kinds  of  money  be  abolished. 

The  gentleman  asked  whether  the  reduction  of  two  thirds  was  on  the 
first  or  second  columns.  The  interpreter  explained  that  this  was  upon 
both.  And  Mr.  Porter  stated  that  there  would  probably  be  a  free  list 
for  certain  articles,  such  as  cattle,  for  instance,  and  explained  that  this 
tariff  was  simply  a  tentative  one;  that  it  was  the  hope  and  intention  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  aid  of  such  gentlemen  as  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  to  give  them  a  simple  tariff  and 
one  much  better  than  the  one  at  i)resent  enforced  at  Santiago;  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  lJnit(»d  States  to  give  them  food  as  cheap  as 
possible,  putting  the  duties  on  luxuries  only.  He  said  that  with  their 
assistance  they  might  get  a  tariff  entirely  suited  to  the  whole  island. 

The  gentlemen  stated  that  the  duties  are  of  course  the  taxes  that 
bring  tjie  greater  revenue  to  the  island.  They  think  that  direct  taxes 
are  heavy,  and  that  customs  duties  are  much  easier  to  pay  than  ordi- 
nary taxes.  That  there  are  some  industries,  such  as  sugar  and  tobacco, 
which  require  protection.  There  are  some  duties,  however,  which  are 
objectionable,  such  as  refined  petroleum.  Crude  petroleum  is  imported 
and  is  refined  here,  employing  but  lew  hands,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people.  They  could  import  refined  petroleum,  with  a  small  duty,  of 
much  better  quality,  and  that  this  refining  of  petroleum  here  should  be 
discouraged.  He  thought  they  should  get  a  notice  ahead  of  any 
change  in  the  tariff;  they  think  at  least  two  months'  notice  should  be 
given. 

Mr.  Porter  explained  that  the  temporary  tariff  would  probably  be 
put  in  forca.at  once,  but  that  doubtless  notice  would  be  given  of  the 
other. 

The  gentlemen  say  that  the  present  duty  is  practically  29  per  cent  of 
the  ad  valorem  or  value. 

Agriculture. — Mr.  Porter  would  like  to  have  the  agricultural  division 
take  up  the  question  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  bearing  in  mind  the  imjmr- 
tation  of  cattle  with  relation  to  the  sugar  industry.  This  they  stated 
they  would  do. 

Navigation. — Mr.  Porter  wanted  to  call  their  attention  to  the  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Cuba;  also  in  relation  to  tonnage 
taxes,  etc.,  as  the  United  States  desired  to  remove  all  im])ediments  to 
trade.  The  gentlemen  wished  to  know  whether  there  would  be  any 
difi'erential  duty  on  fiags,  and  Mr.  Porter  stated  that  so  far  as  he  knew 
there  would  be  none,  although  upon  this  he  could  not  speak  with  any 
autliority,  as  it  was  not  a  matter  for  the  President  to  deal  with,  but  a 
matter  for  Congress  to  take  up.  They  wanted  to  know  whether  coast- 
ing trade  in  the  island  could  be  done  by  ships  in  any  flag,  or  whether 
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they  miiHt  be  done  in  the  flag  of  the  eoiiiitr>'.  Mr.  Porter  referred  this 
to  General  liutler,  who  Htated  that  so  far  as  he  knew  there  woold  be  a 
uniform  rate;  if  the  duty  was  paid  at  Havana  the  ship  conld  go  on  to 
M»tanzH8,  <*te.,  without  paying  any  further  duty  upon  thoee  HEoods. 
They  wanted  to  know  whHher  the  coa«ting  trade  between  ports  of  the 
ishind  wouUl  Im*  limited  to  one  flag.  General  Butler  stated  that  it  wa* 
open  to  the  world,  as  he  underst^KMl  it.  They  would  like  a  alight  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  Simnish  goods. 


Statement  of  Carlo4t  Zaldo. 

Havana,  September  29j  1898. 

Municipality, — ^The  municipality  of  Havana  is  divided  into  ten  dis- 
tricts, comprising  thirty-nine  wards  (barrios).  The  city  government  is 
direc'ted  by  a  mayor,  Ave  lieutenant  mayors,  and  thirty-nine  coancfl- 
men.  They  constitute  the  municipal  cor|)oration  and  are  elected  by 
residents  of  Havana,  but  the  mayor  may  be  ap|)ointed  by  tbe  central 
government  without  the  ccmsent  of  the  councilmen.  The  lientenant- 
mayors  have  seats  and  a  vote  in  the  council,  and  are  designated  by  the 
coriK)ration,  but  the  government  makes  the  appointments. 

All  matters  relating  to  the  city  are  dis|)08ed  of  by  the  corporation  or 
by  the  mayor,  according  to  their  nature. 

ElevtionH. — According  to  our  law,  every  native-bom  over  twenty-five 
years  who  has  been  living  here  for  two  years  has  a  vote  for  all  kinds  of 
elections.  We  have  general  elections  for  the  assembly,  congress,  for 
provincial  departments  (what  we  call  deputations),  and  what  we  call 
the  city  council.  These  oflicers  are  nominated  by  balloL  There  are 
two  parties,  and  each  presents  a  certain  number  of  men  as  its  candi- 
dates. The  i)arty  leaders  practically  control  it;  they  nominate  the  can- 
didates, and  if  th(»re  is  no  objection  tlie  candidates  are  voted  for.  The 
vote  is  a  white  ballot,  [)ut  in  an  envelope  and  sealed.  Every  man  who 
is  a  candidate  has  the  right  to  appoint  a  secretary  for  counting  the 
votes  and  watching  the  elections.  To  be  a  candidate  one  must  have 
been  either  a  councilman  or  be  nominated  in  writing  by  IM)  per  cent  of 
the  electors,  or  have  received  a  c'crtain  number  of  votes  in  a  prior  elec- 
tion. \Vhat  is  called  the  electoral  table  is  constituted  and  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  councilmen. 

In  Havana  there  are  about  4L\0(H)  electors.  There  are  about  64,000 
or  70,000  men,  but  the  Spanish  military  men  are  not  allowed  to  vote. 
According  to  the  otYicial  returns,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  electors  voted. 
In  fact,  only  about  one-tenth  took  part  in  the  election.  Under  the  rule 
that  constitutes  a  voter,  namely,  L'5  years  of  age  and  two  years'  resi- 
dence, they  have  4LVMK),  but  they  do  not  care  to  vote.  The  election, 
then^fore,  does  not  re]>resent  the  opinion  of  the  public.  You  can  not 
vote  for  the  three  can<Iidates  of  one  district.  You  can  only  vote  for  two 
out  of  these  threes  and  the  other  must  be  in  a  minority,  so  that  the  jiarty 
in  the  minority  has  always  a  chance. 

iMr.  Lamar  thinks  that  the  system  is  quite  suOicient,  and  he  is  well 
fitted  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  because  for  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 
years  he  directed  the  aut<^momist  party  and  has  made  a  special  study  of 
this.  Ue  is  now  the  secretary  of  the  colonial  house  and  is  probably 
as  well  posted  as  any  other  man  in  the  i>lace. 

Census. — The  census  is  tiiken  nominally  every  ten  years,  and  each 
city  makes  a  return  of  its  population  every  five  years.    The  last  pub- 
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lished  censas  was  taken  in  1887.  '  Tbere  was  a  censas  taken  here  in 
December,  1897,  which  has  not  yet  been  published. 

The  way  they  take  the  censas  is  to  distribute  the  schedules,  which  are 
filled  out  in  duplicate  and  then  collected  on  a  given  day.  On  the 
schedules  every  x)er8on  in  the  house  on  that  day  is  entered.  These 
schedules  go  to  the  board  named  for  the  formation  of  the  census,  who 
put  these  schedules  in  order  and  then  send  a  set  to  Madrid  for  exami- 
nation and  approval,  and  then  a  royal  decree  of  Spain  is  published, 
giving  the  figures.  On  the  schedules  is  entered  the  sex,  age,  conjugal 
condition,  relative  to  head  of  family,  literacy,  place  of  birth,  nation- 
ality, length  of  residence,  occupation,  and  race* 

Oity  debt. — 

Loan  of  1889  (6  per  cent) |  '^'^'q^O 

Loan  of  1891  (6  per  cent) 3,000*, 000 

Yearly  redemption  of  first  loan 9,000 

Yearly  redemption  of  second  loan 500 

Yearly  redemption  of  third  loan : 4,000 

r  378, 150 

Plus  interest  (yearly) \  29,446 

I  174, 600 

Budget  and  taxes, — ^The  corporation  forms  its  budget,  but  it  must  be 
approved  by  the  civil  governor. 
The  budget  for  year  1897-98  is: 

Expenses ^ $2,090,441 

Revennes 2,090,441 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are: 

Water  taxes $800,000 

Taxes  on  slaaghter  cattle 663,000 

And  tax  on  industries,  professions,  etc 206,000 

The  collection  of  taxes  is  intrusted  to  a  collector  (private),  who 
charges  6  per  cent  commission.  The  water  taxes  are  collected  by  the 
Spanish  Bank,  and  the  tax  on  slaughtered  cattle  by  the  corporation, 
through  a  special  agent. 

The  city  collects  18  per  cent  on  the  real-estate  tax  paid  to  the  central 
government,  and  25  per  cent  on  the  industrial  tax  collected  by  the 
central  government. 

Besides  this  they  collect  taxes  under  the  name  of  ^^arbi trios"  for 
almost  anything  that  you  can  think  of,  such  as  advertisements  on  front 
of  buildings  and  public  places,  horses,  carriages,  seats  in  parks,  sales 
of  coal  and  wood,  building  permits,  shooting  and  hunting  permits,  fruit 
dealers  in  markets,  certiticates  of  any  kind,  public  venders,  etc. 

These  taxes  are  paid  quarterly,  and  for  lawyers  are  regulated  in  the 
following  way:  The  lawyers  meet  and  agree  upon  a  classification,  each 
class  paying  a  part  of  the  total  estimate  according  to  the  importance  of 
its  members.  There  are  about  one  hundred  lawyers,  and  they  have  to 
pay  to  the  state  $9,000.  A  good  lawyer  may  pay  four  times  the  average 
rate,  and  first-class  lawyers  may  pay  $1,000,  while  a  beginner  may  pay 
only  $13  or  $14.  The  lawyers  do  not  try  to  be  placed  in  a  lower  class, 
because  being  classed  with  the  good  lawyers  makes  them  eligible  for 
appointment  to  certain  offices. 

There  are  taxes  upon  the  inheritance  of  property,  for  instance,  from 
father  to  son,  1  per  cent;  brother  to  brother,  2  per  cent,  etc.,  until  you 
get  down  to  9  per  cent  for  transfer  to  strangers. 

There  is  a  tax  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle.  The  man  who  brings  the 
cattle  to  be  slaughtered  pays  4^  oents  per  kilo.    Th        n  ^^tm 
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runs  the  shuiglitt^rhoiiHe,  thoiigli  tliere  was  a  contract  for  thia,  which 
was  uniiiinecl  by  the  city.  The  <ruiitractor8  obliged  themselves  to  erect 
a  new  8laiight4^rhouse,  which  wa8  not  done.  I  think  with  a  good  system 
of  customs  duties  we  roiihl  do  away  with  all  these  other  taxes. 

Polivv  force, — There  are  two  classes  of  i>olice.  They  have  250  of  what 
they  c*all  guards,  which  are  municipal  jKilicey  some  of  which  are  hone 
guards,  and  in  addition  t)  this  there  is  a  full  battalion  of  about  80u 
government  soldiers  here  to  iKiHce  the  eity.  These  latter  are  not  mocb 
good,  as  they  consider  themselves  soldiers  and  not  police.  At  present, 
being  under  military  rule,  and  the  punishment  being  very  strict,  there 
is  not  much  crime,  but  in  normal  times  there  is  a  good  deal,  as  the 
|)olice  are  very  corrupt.  The  duty  of  the  i)oliee  is  simply  to  see  that 
city  regulations  arc  observed.  The  iN>lice  (municipal)  are  under  direct 
authority  of  t lie  mayor,  wlio  freely  apixiints  the  chief  of  police  and  like- 
wise the  ward  mayors  (alcahlesde  barrio). 

Lifpwrs  dmlern. — Tiiey  pay  for  a  license  to  the  central  government,  and 
then  get  aut»tlier  license  from  the  city.  Almost  anyone  can  get  a  license, 
and  there  is  absolutely  notiiing  to  prevent  a  man  oiHsning  a  saloon  next 
to  a  church,  ]»ublic  school,  or  any  other  ])lace 

Ifnilth  department. — Tiie  (*ity  has  a  health  inspector  and  a  health 
t>oard.  The  iirst  is  named  by  the  mayor;  the  second  is  appointed  by 
the  central  government,  and,  though  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  acts 
independently  of  the  city  council  There  is  also  a  provincial  '^snperior 
health  board,*^  appointetl  by  the  (lovernment,  to  which  matters  touch- 
ing iniblic  health  in  general  all  over  the  country  are  referred* 

Fire  dvpartmrnt. — The  city  has  one,  but  in  a  rather  inefficient  condi- 
tion ibr  lack  of  funds.  This  department  has  nothing  to  do  with  safety 
of  buildings,  and  its  only  duty  is  t4>  attend  to  the  extinction  of  tires. 
It  can  not  compel  the  erection  of  lire  escapes. 

The  chief  of  this  department  is  named  by  the  central  government, 
and  the  organization  <»f  this  body  is  at  ])res('nt,  to  some  extent,  military. 

SrhiHtls. — Instruction  is  free,  open  to  cliihlren  of  any  race,  and  the 
schools  are  <livided  a<*<'or<ling  to  sex  of  stmlents.  In  some  wants,  how- 
ever, there  are  mixed  s^-lioois  tor  boys  and  girls.  The  teachers  are 
named  by  the  central  government.  K<lueatii>n  is  limite<l  to  primary 
instrn(*tion,  and  religion  is  taught,  riiildren  are  not  compelled  to 
attend  school,  although  tliey  are  supposed  to  be.  They  have  a  system 
of  tines  for  not  attending  school,  hut  the  i>enalty  is  never  paid. 

Water  Hupply  \i^  iWv\\iii\  from  Vento  Spriiigs,  where  the  large  reser- 
voir is  hK'ated.  The  watiT  works  belong  to  the  city,  but  they  are  con- 
trolled at  present  l>y  the  Spanish  Hank,  which  collects  the  water  tax 
and  pays  the  interest  on  water  bonds.  Tlie  water  tax  is  ^20  or  #40  per 
yi'ar,  ae<M>niing  to  size  of  houses.  The  main  pii)es  are  in  a  very  poor 
condition,  and  the  water  supply  has  been  reduced  considerably  to  pre 
vent  the  i>ii»e8  from  bursting  through  high  pressure. 

They  are  framing  a  new  by  law  to  regulate  the  waste  of  water.  When 
the  water  works  were  going  t4)  be  built  they  nnnle  a  contract  for  the 
pil)es,  and  secured  a  very  poor  iiuality  of  pipes,  so  that  they  are  now 
afraid  to  open  all  the  valves  of  tlie  water  works  for  fear  the  ])ii>eK  will 
burst.  In  my  house,  for  instance,  we  can  not  get  water  up  to  the  second 
story  unless  we  have  a  pum]>,  and  we  can  not  water  the  street  l>ecause 
there  is  not  sullicient  pressure.  There  is  (piite  an  ex(*e8s  of  water,  the 
supply  of  water  for  Havana  being  unlimited.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the 
water  is  wasted  be<'ause  they  are  unable  to  draw  it  through  the  pii>e8. 
Where  the  pipes  are  not  on  a  level,  they  an*  always  bursting  whenever 
they  let  the  water  through  them.    They  need  entirely  new  pipes. 
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Tramways, — The  concessions  or  branches  for  tramways  are  granted 
by  the  corporation,  bat  the  application  mast  be  referred,  however,  to 
the  central  government  in  due  coarse,  to  be  examined  and  approved. 
There  is  only  one  franchise  at  present,  for  although  a  second  one  was 
granted,  I  understand  that  it  will  be  revoked. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  tramway  to  pave  the  streets,  as  all  tram- 
ways having  over  6  miles  are  operated  under  the  same  general  laws  as 
the  steam  railroads  here.  They  should  pave  3  feet  each  way,  but  this 
was  only  done  on  some  streets. 

The  second  franchise  is  simply  a  small  line,  not  parallel  with  these, 
other  lines.  They  can  only  run  across  ways  and  can  not  compete  with 
or  injure  the  other  lines,  their  application  being  simply  to  cover  a  part 
of  the  city  not  covered  by  the  other. 


Statement  of  Jose  M.  Tzquierdo^  civil  engineer. 

Havana,  September  28, 1898. 

Street  cleaning. — I  now  have  the  contract  for  cleaning  the  streets,  and 
have  been  connected  with  the  city  government  a  long  while. 

The  present  system  of  cleaning  the  streets  is  a  combination  of  old 
and  new.  When  I  took  up  the  work  about  five  years  ago  I  ascertained 
that  the  system  was  very  deficient,  so  I  went  to  New  York  and  studied 
up  the  matter.  To  begin  with,  the  pavements  here  were  very  bad. 
The  automatic  street  sweepers  can  not  be  used  to  advantage,  though  I 
have  two  sweeping  machines.  At  nighttime  my  people  go  out  with 
the  sweeping  machines  and  a  sprinkler  and  clean  the  streets,  and  from 
there  the  dirt  is  taken  to  the  railroad  cars  and  from  the  station  about 

9  miles  from  here,  and  there  I  do  some  business  with  it — that  is,  I  make 
a  kind  of  fertilizer.  I  employ  230  men.  We  have  no  furnace  to  burn 
up  the  garbage.  I  am  now  going  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  city 
council  to  clean  the  cities  for  the  same  price  and  use  crematories — 
doing  it  on  the  American  plan. 

For  cleaning  the  city  I  am  to  be  paid  $2,350.50  weekly,  but  I  do  not 
get  the  money;  they  owe  me  $180,000.    A  year  or  two  ago,  by  giving 

10  per  cent  to  the  city  mayors,  etc.,  I  collected  $20,000  in  one  week. 
Immediately  after  I  got  the  contract  the  aldermen  called  upon  me  and 
directed  my  attention  to  certain  articles  in  it,  so  that  I  finally  had  to 
take  these  aldermen  into  partnership  in  order  to  collect  the  money. 

Slaughterhawte, — I  have  also  had  the  slaughterhouse  privilege.  I 
paid  the  city  council  $800,000  per  year  for  the  privilege  of  collecting 
the  slaughterhouse  taxes,  and  one  year  I  collected  nearly  $880,000,  out 
of  which,  of  coarse,  I  had  to  pay  my  men.  This  has  fallen  off  a  great 
deal. 

To  slaughter  cattle  you  have  to  pay  4^  cents  per  kilo,  $1  per  head 
for  the  corral,  $1.25  to  kill  it  and  dress  it,  and  then  50  cents  to  take  it 
to  the  market.  The  present  slaughterhouse  is  a  new  one  and  not  very 
efficient  at  present,  but  it  could  be  made  into  a  good  one*  All  the 
refuse  from  the  slaughterhouse  now  goes  into  the  bay. 

I  also  had  at  one  time  the  contract  for  the  oil  lamps  in  the  small 
villages  around  Havana. 

Street  railway  franchise. — There  is  no  other  concession  excepting  the 
one  that  is  being  worked,  which  was  for  forty  years.  The  prior  con- 
cession is  the  one  that  is  to  be  brought  up,  because  it  has  expired.    It 
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was  made  about  two  yt  ars  ago  for  two  years,  bot  they  did  oat  begia 
work,  and  therefore  it  haH  la]>M'd.  Tliin  coiu*eH8ioii  is  not  Anr  paralM 
railroad,  but  for  oue  on  sti-eets  ou  which  the  present  railroad  does  not 
run. 


Statement  of  Dr,  Joaquin  Laatres  as  to  the  Unirertity  of  Haramu 

Havana,  September^  1896. 

Question.  Who  owns  the  University  of  llavanaf 

Answer.  The  University  of  Uavana,  which  is  the  highest  institatiim 
of  instruction  in  the  ishind  of  Cuba,  has  ever  since  its  foundation  in 
1721  had  a  i>ersonaIity  of  its  own.  and  conse<|uently  it  has  never  beeo 
considered  a  property  or  dependency  of  the  State;  but,  like  manici- 
palities  and  deputations,  has  constituted  an  institution  self-supporting 
as  regards  the  State. 

Since  its  foundation  it  has  oc<*U])ieil  buildings  that  have  not  been 
Stiite  property.  At  the  beginning  its  o\in  i)roperty  and  income  main- 
tained it,  but  in  1842  without  ceasing  to  have  its  own  judicial  individu- 
ality, the  State  undertook  its  maintenance  in  exchange  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  its  property  and  income. 

The  Instituto  de  2"  Ensenanza  (the  institution  of  elementary  instrao- 
tion)  is  only  a  dependency  of  the  university  under  the  same  judicial 
conception,  owing  to  its  having  substituted  the  old  college  of  the 
university,  whicii  in  its  turn  was  forn  ed  of  several  schools  teaching 
different  branches  of  learning  which  were  within  the  sphere  of  the 
university's  jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  1721,  conse- 
quently this  elementary  school  has  today  the  same  judicial  character 
as  the  university. 

I'ROI'KHTY    AND   K8TATK   OF   TIIK   UNIVERSITY. 

The  property  and  estate  seized  by  the  State  in  exchange  for  the  obli- 
gation to  maintain  this  institution  wiMe  numerous  and  important;  a 
full  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  this  city, 
among  which  may  be  mentione<l  (luitrents  in  favor  of  the  university, 
the  building  occupie<l  by  the  old  College  of  Pharmjicy,  the  building 
occ'Upied  by  the  university  *' institute,"  tin*  im[>ortant  s^ms  of  money 
delivered  to  the  State  when  it  undertook  the  maintenance  of  the  col- 
lege, and  several  other  items  and  property.  Some  of  this  proi>erty  has 
been  already  expropriated  by  the  State  jiartially  or  totally. 

By  the  law  of  the  24th  of  March,  is,s:3,  i)ubfished  in  the  Gaceta  de 
la  llabana<m  the  5th  of  the  following  May.  it  was  decided  to  construct 
a  new  university,  the  necessary  tiunls  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  university  and  '* instituto,"  the  sale  of  State 
property  not  yet  expropriated  originally  occupied  by  the  old  city  wails, 
provided  this  proi)erty  be  free  of  all  incumbran<*es,  the  sale  of  other 
lands  in  Havana  belonging  to  the  State  not  yet  disposed  of,  gifts  and 
subscrii)tions  that  may  be  obtained  for  this  object  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  island,  and  the  amount  annually  fixed  in  the  budget  of 
the  island,  as  an  appropriati(»n  to  this  end.  The  sul)scriptiou  was 
never  started,  nor  was  any  appropriation  made  for  it.  The  same  law 
that  assigned  the  means  of  raising  the  lands  declared  it  a  public  benefit 
and  liable  to  a  compulsory  appro] >riation. 

The  royal  decree  of  the  7th  of  .Inly,  18s;i,  ordered  the  Governor- 
General  of  this  island  to  commence  the  construction  of  the  univer- 
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Bity  building  and  blocks  8  and  9  of  the  old  city  wallB  were  ohosen  by 
the  State  architect.  The  cornerstone  of  this  building  was  solemnly 
laid  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  23d  of  January,  1884.  by  His  Excellency 
the  Gk)vernor-Oeneral,  Don  Ignacio-Maria  del  Castillo  y  Oil  de  la  Torre 
as  president,  in  the  presence  of  the  authorities,  cori>orationSy  civil  func- 
tionaries, and  a  number  of  invited  guests.  This  stone  remains  in  the 
comer  where  it  was  placed  in  the  grounds  chosen  for  the  new  university. 
By  decree  of  the  9th  of  August,  1886,  the  botanical  gardens  of  this 
city  were  ordered  to  be  a  dependency  of  this  university,  as  they  continue 
to  be. 

SOIKNTIFIC  MATERIAL. 

Question.  Who  owns  the  scientific  material  of  this  university  and 
that  of  the  '<  institutes  f 

Answer.  The  scuit  scientific  material  of  this  university  and  the 
costly  and  numerous  material  of  the  Havana  ^'  institute,"  and  also  the 
modest  appurtenances  of  the  Matanzas  institution  are  all  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  colleges  in  which  they  are,  as  they  have  been  acquired 
by  the  same  and  they  have  the  legal  right  to  their  possession. 

Question.  Who  owns  the  library  f 

Answer.  The  library  belongs  to  the  university,  as  nearly  all  the  books 
came  from  the  i>ontificial  library.  The  appropriation  made  by  the  State 
in  the  annual  budget  for  the  university  library  has  scarcely  sufficed  to 
provide  for  its  care.  A  good  proportion  of  the  books  are  donations  of 
professors  and  private  individuals,  and  are  mostly  valuable  acquisitions 

FURNITURE. 

Question.  Who  has  paid  for  the  furniture  of  the  university  f 
Answer.  As  all  the  present  furniture  of  the  university  is  new  and  has 
been  jpaid  for  with  the  proceeds  of  the  academical  dues  of  the  different 
faculties — in  other  words,  with  the  university  funds — ^it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  university  property. 

ARGHIVBS  OP  THE  SECRETARY'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Question.  What  should  be  done  with  the  archives  of  the  secretary's 
department^referring  to  the  files  of  those  graduated  from  this  university  f 

Answer.  They  should  be  retained  here,  as  the  university,  having  an 
individuality  of  its  own  and  these  documents  being  purely  of  a  personal 
character,  can  have  no  interest  for  outsiders.  Files  of  an  administrative 
character  and  relating  to  examinations  and  degrees  should  certainly  be 
krot  in  tiie  university  archives. 

Question.  What  should  be  done  with  the  files  of  the  professors  f 

Answer.  Those  professors  who  decide  to  remain  in  Ouba  should  have 
their  flies  kept  in  the  secretary's  department  of  this  university;  those 
who  may  wish  to  be  changed,  to  some  university  in  Spain,  or  who  may 
not  renounce  the  Spanish  citizenship,  may  obtain,  at  their  own  expense, 
a  certified  copy  of  their  files  or  a  certificate  of  their  services  duly  legal- 
ized, the  originals  to  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  this  university  as  long 
as  its  individuality  be  retained. 

PROPS88IONAL  RIGHTS. 

Question.  What  value  will  the  titles  given  by  this  university  have 
after  the  nation  has  renounced  its  right  to  sovereignty  f 

Answer.  Such  titles  as  may  have  been  given  durinff  Spanish  sever- 
eiguty  in  the  West  Indies  should  be  respected,  both  In  Spain  and  in 
21146 11 
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Oaba  and  Porto  Rico,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  saeh  rights 
as  may  be  acquired  by  those  obtaining  titles  given  after  the  cessation 
of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  Cuba,  which  will  depend  npon  the  bwi 
which  may  be  applied  to  both  countries  in  this  eonneotioiu 

8TUI>KST8. 

Question.  What  rights  will  the  Cuban  students  have  who  have  eom- 
menced  their  studies  in  Spanish  universities,  whether  here  or  in  Speiii, 
after  censation  of  Spanish  sovereignty  f 

Answer.  Tliey  should  be  given  credit  for  the  courses  of  atady  followed, 
whether  in  Cuba  or  in  Spain,  adapting  their  future  stadies,  ms  mvntk 
as  possible,  to  any  new  plans  adopted.  It  would  be  well  to  give  a 
maximum  limit  of  five  years  to  those  who-  may  have  comnienoed  their 
studies  under  old  plans  in  which  to  tinish  them,  whether  such  stodm 
be  elementary  or  superior. 

RIGHTS  OF  PROPR980R£i. 

Question.  What  nghts  will  professors  holding  chairs  retain  t  What 
about  promotions,  salaries,  antiquity  prizes,  and  superannaatioiuiT 

Answer.  All  professors  remaining  in  this  island  will  have  aD  thdr 
rights  resi)ected — promotions,  prizes,  and  superannuations — whieh  fliey 
may  be  entitled,  to  including  ^^excedencia."  The  Spanish  Gkivenunmit 
should  also  respect  the  rights  of  all  professors  who  may  go  to  other  uni- 
versities of  the  Kingdom,  whatever  institution  of  this  island  thqr 
may  come  from,  in  order  of  antiquity. 


Havana  provincial  school  of  arts  anfi  trades. 

The  school  of  arts  and  trades  is  a  public  institution  of  instmction, 
depending  on  the  provincial  deputation  of  Havana,  consistent  with  the 
rights  which  these  institutions  are  entitled  to  by  article  147  of  the 
present  plan  of  studies  (educational  law). 

The  courses  of  instruotion  of  this  school  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions— day  classes  and  night  classes.  Instruction  is  absolutely  flree 
and  only  day  scholars  are  allowed. 

The  day  classes  comprise  preparatory  instruction  for  admission, 
technical  industrial  instruction. 

The  night  classes  are  intended  to  give  workmen  opportunities  to 
improve  themselves  in  their  trades,  acciuiring  technical  knowledge  of 
their  work. 

The^e  are  divided  into  oral  instruction  and  drawing  classes;  graphi- 
cal, numerical,  and  analytical  exercises  in  connection  with  the  above; 
assays,  analysis,  and  manipulation. 

Practical  work  in  the  shops  of  the  school,  giving  instruction  of  a 

Practical  character  and  in  connection  with  the  theoretical  courses, 
esides  giving  the  ways  of  judging  the  quality  of  the  raw  material; 
names,  descrix)tion,  and  use  of  difl'erent  utensils  and  tools. 

DAY    CLAa-^ES. 

Preparatory  instruction. — Writing,  religion  and  morals,  Spanish 
grammar  and  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and  Spanish  history^ 
elements  of  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing. 
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The  foreign  studies  are  adapted  to  those  to  be  followed  by  the  sta- 
dents  in  the  other  courses  and  which  constitate  the  main  object  of  the 
school.  The  stadents  of  these  courses  do  some  simple  work  in  the 
shops. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory  courses  at  the  request  of  fiE^thers, 
tutors,  or  trustees  it  is  necessary ,  first,  to  be  at  least  11  years  old  on 
the  1st  of  September;  second,  to  know  how  to  read  and  write  well. 

The  admission  term  will  be  during  all  September. 

The  number  of  inscriptions  for  preparatory  courses  will  be  limited  to 
100,  the  most  promising  being  selected  from  such  as  may  apply,  pref- 
erence being  given  to  the  children  of  artisans. 

Vacancies  up  to  the  end  of  December  to  be  covered  as  they  occur. 

Examinations  to  take  place  during  the  last  ten  days  of  June. 

Vacations  will  last  from  the  end  of  the  examinations  to  the  31st  day 
of  August. 

In  September  students  who  may  have  failed  in  previous  examinations, 
those  not  yet  examined,  and  new  scholars,  will  attend  the  courses. 

Those  who  may  have  studied  and  passed  the  examinations  in  the 
school  of  the  preparatory  courses  will  be  entitled  to  commence  the 
technical  courses. 

Technical  industrial  instruction. — ^Young  men  wishing  to  be  admitted 
to  the  courses  of  technical  industrial  instruction  at  the  request  of  their 
fathers,  tutors,  or  trustees  must,  first,  be  at  least  12  years  old  on 
October  1;  second,  have  followed  the  preparatory  courses. 

Examinations  for  admission  to  this  section  will  take  place  on  the 
26th  of  September  at  12  m. 

Petitions  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  director,  and  will 
be  received  up  to  the  previous  day. 

Both  spoken  and  written  exercises  will  be  given  in  these  examina- 
tions. 

The  written  exercises  will  consist  in  (1)  dictation,  (2)  a  problem  in 
arithmetic,  (3)  a  problem  in  geometry,  applying  the  metric  system,  (4) 
free-hand  croquis,  with  boundaries.  ( f ) 

The  written  exercises  will  be  the  same  for  all  the  applicants,  and  will 
be  all  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  which  will  be  duly  announced  before- 
hand. 

The  board  of  examiners  for  admission  will  be  constituted  by  the 
director  of  the  schools,  the  president,  the  professor  of  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, and  history,  one  of  mathematics,  one  of  drawing,  and  the 
instructor  of  the  preparatory  course,  who  will  act  as  secretary. 

Technical  instrnction  will  be  divided  into  general  and  si)ecial  for 
constructors,  mechanics,  and  industrial  chemists. 

General  instruction  comprises  the  theory  of  the  following  subjects 
applied  to  industrial  arts  and  the  apprenticeship  in  the  shops: 

Spanish  grammar;  geography  and  history;  arithmetic;  geometry; 
elementary  algebra;  trigonometry;  applied  geometry;  completuent  of 
mathematics;  descriptive  geometry;  elemente  of  physics,  with  practi- 
cal applications;  elementary  chemistry,  with  experiments;  elementary 
mechanics,  with  practical  applications;  elements  of  hygiene;  notions 
of  accounting  and  industrial  economy;  geometrical,  mechanical,  and 
applied  drawing;  ornamental  and  decorative  drawing. 

Woodwork :  Carpenter's  work  and  turning,  models. 

Metal  work:  Mechanics,  forge,  ad^justing. 

The  special  studies  comprise  a  separate  coarse  each,  as  follows: 

Oivil  constructors :  Applied  mechanics,  oonstmction,  and  arohitecture. 

Mechanics :  Industrial  meohanioSy  steam  engiiiea,  and  etomoiLtii  d 
machine  construction. 
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Indastrial  ohemists:  Indastrial  physios,  industrial  ehemistey,  and 
chemical  analysis. 

The  tuition  of  each  8|)ecial  coarse  is  complemented  with  graphiesl 
work,  applied  drawing,  plans,  and  pnu*tioes. 

8i>ccial  studies  can  not  be  followed  unless  the  general  ooaraee  bare 
been  studied. 

The  courses  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  and  will 
close  on  the  eve  of  the  exauiinationH,  which  will  take  place  in  Janey  on 
the  days  and  hours  that  may  l>e  chosen. 

The  vacation  will  be  in  July  and  August,  but  a  limited  auMNUt  of 
work  in  the  shops  will  be  continued,  as  may  be  determined  by  tiie 
board  of  professors.  In  September  the  extra  examinations  will  take 
place. 

NIGHT  CLABmVS. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  night  classes  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  be  at 
least  ]!i  years  old;  second,  to  know  how  to  read  and  write  well  and 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geometrieal  drawing. 

Those  under  15  must  call  accompanied  by  their  fiftthers  or  totws 
when  applying  for  admittance. 

Admittance  examinations  will  take  place  in  September. 

The  night  classes  comprise  the  following  courses:  Written ezerciaes; 
grammar;  arithmetic;  geometry,  with  practical  applications;  elemen- 
tary algebra:  physics,  with  practical  applications;  chemistry^  with 
practical  applications;  niechanics,  with  practical  applications:  geomet- 
rical, mechanical,  and  applied  drawing;  ornamental  and  decorative 
drawing. 

In  studying  these  courses  the  following  rules  shall  be  observed: 

1.  Arithmetic  and  geometry,  with  practical  applications,  shall  pre- 
cede all  the  oral  courses,  excepting  grammar. 

2.  Geometrical  drawing  shall  pre(*ede  ine<?hanical  and  applied  drawing. 
The  term  for  inscribing  in  the  night  courses  shall  be  during  all  Sep- 
tember. 

All  persons  soliciting  matriculation  in  the  night  courses  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  charge. 

RK«tI'LATlON8. 

All  courses  shall  be  public,  and  anyone  is  entitled  to  attend  with  the 
sanction  of  the  director.  No  dues  are  charged  for  matriculation  or  the 
examinations  that  may  bo  necessary  to  get  a  dii)l<)ma. 

New  students  are  entitled  to  inscribe  in  the  higher  courses  prior  to 
payable  examinations,  once  they  show  having  followed  the  elementary 
courses  in  some  other  institution. 

During  the  college  term  the  (*.lasses  will  only  be  suspended  on  Sun- 
days, holidays,  saints'  days,  birthdays  of  the  King  and  Queen,  All 
Souls'  Day,  from  December  23  to  January  2,  the  three  days  of  Carnival, 
Ash  Wednesday,  and  the  four  last  days  of  Holy  Week.  Easter,  and 
Pentecost. 

The  matriculation  term  shall  be  all  Septefuber.  Ap])licants  will  solicit 
the  same  in  printed  forms,  furnished  by  the  school  together  with  this 
prospectus. 

Duties  of  students. — Students  will  attend  the  courses  punctually  and 
with  decorum;  they  will  endeavor  to  benefit  by  the  lessons  of  the  pro- 
fessors, doing  the  work  assigned  to  them  in  connection  with  their 
studies  and  the  trade  they  may  be  following;  they  will  use  a  s|)ecial 
suit  for  working  in  the  shops;  a  model  will  be  furnished  by  the  sohool. 
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Due  respect  will  be  shown  the  director,  professors,  and  the  shop 
instractors.  The  file  of  each  student  shall  show  the  prizes  he  may  be 
given,  as  well  as  the  panishment  he  may  receive. 

Should  a  student  commit  some  offense  deserving  special  punishment, 
the  director  will  be  charged  to  do  so,  or  a  '<  council  of  discipline,"  as 
specified  in  present  laws  of  public  instruction. 

The  fathers,  tutors,  and  trustees  of  the  students  will  attend  to  being 
informed  every  month  of  the  behavior  and  progress  of  their  charges, 
calling  on  the  secretary's  depaitment,  where  the  information  on  the 
subject  will  be  exposed  for  inspection. 

Examinations. — Examinations  for  passing  to  higher  classes  are  di- 
vided into  onlinary  and  extraordinary;  the  former  to  take  place  in 
June,  the  latter  in  September. 

In  June  such  students  will  be  examined  as  the  professors  may  con- 
sider deserving  it.  Those  failing  to  go  to  the  examinations  when  called 
upon  may  do  so  the  next  time  the  examiners  meet  if  they  justify  their 
previous  absence. 

In  September  may  be  examined — 

1.  Those  included  in  these  lists  by  the  professors. 

2.  Those  who  may  have  been  absent  at  the  June  examinations. 

3.  Those  failing  to  pass  in  June. 

4.  Those  wishing  to  improve  their  record  in  the  June  examinations. 
Prizes. — To  encourage  students,  the  school  will  distribute  prizes  every 

year,  consisting  of  medals,  books,  instruments,  tools,  et'C. 

One  prize  will  be  given  for  every  twenty-five  students;  besides,  "hon- 
orable mention"  will  be  made  of  others. 

Only  those  rated  first-class  in  each  course  may  be  awarded  prizes. 

There  will  be  extraordinary  prizes,  awarded  by  competition,  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  September. 

Diplomat, — Students  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  a  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  of  general  instruction  and  apprenticeship  of  the 
trade  they  may  have  followed,  if  their  practical  work  of  the  three  years' 
course  is  considered  satisfactory. 

Those  finishing  a  special  course  are  entitled  to  a  diploma,  after  a 
theoretical  and  practical  examination.  These  examinations  may  be 
solicited  at  any  time  excepting  during  July  and  August.  Those  failing 
in  their  first  examinations  will  have  to  wait  at  least  two  months  before 
being  examined  again. 

A  certificate  of  the  studies  followed  and  practical  work  done  by  each 
student  will  accompany  every  diploma. 

Havana,  August,  1898. 

The  director, 

Fbenando  AavADO  Y  Rioo. 

School:  "Diputacion  Provincial,"  32  Empedrado  street. 
Shops:  Belascoain  street,  between  Maloja  and  Sitios  streets. 


Statement  of  Fernando  Aguada  y  Rico^  director  of  the  industrial  Schoolj 

Havana. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  school,  one  of  the  originators  proposed 
to  the  city  to  estal)lish  this  school,  which  proposition  was  accepted. 
We  first  began  with  night  forces,  and  then  day  and  night  classes  and 
some  workshops.    We  have  not  been  able  to  keep  the  workshops  going 
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owinir  to  lack  of  fuiida,  but  I  think  this  school  is  a  nndeoa  from  whidi 
to  enlarge  this  work. 

We  do  not  graduate  civil  engineers  at  oar  schoolf  and  our  aim  ia  to 
teach  these  boys  t*ari)entering,  mechanical  pursuita,  and  indnatrial 
chemistry,  though  the  lak>oratorieB  have  not  yet  been  eatabliaheiL 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  elementary  schools  here  with  indnatrial  appli- 
ances. This  is  something  like  a  manual-training  school,  and  like  the 
one  of  arts  and  trades  in  I'aris.  I  studied  systems  in  Fntnoe,  Beldam, 
and  the  Kniteti  States,  and  as  far  as  {Mssible  have  applied  the  best  of 
tiicse  systems  here.  1  graduatetl  in  1881  in  physical  chemiatiy  in  the 
department  of  science  in  the  university  here,  and  the  next  year  I 
commenced  teaching. 

It  does  not  cost  the  pupil  anything  to  attend  this  schooL  There  is 
an  absolute  lack  of  anything  lietween  the  high  engineer  and  the  ordi- 
nary lal>orer.  Mechanics,  agriculturists,  and  industrial  cfaemistB 
are  most  needed  here,  and  the  aim  of  the  school  is  to  supply  theses 
There  are  a  go<Ml  many  architects  here  who  build  housea  bat  know 
nothing  about  mechanics,  and  a  good  many  engineers  who  do  not  know 
anything  about  a  steam  engine,  being  merely  copies  of  what  they  have 
seen  otiier  men  do.  There  are  absolutely  no  draftsmen  here,thongh 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  them.  The  school  will  be  extended  aa  soon 
as  we  have  the  means. 

Public  inHtruciioH, — The  State  pays: 

Univ«r8ity $130, 6S0 

Depart tneiit  of  m^cietary  of  pnblir  iiiHtructiou 68,900 

ProleMioual  Hchool IS,  300 

Drawing  and  tiiir-»rt  hcIiooI 8^750 

Noruial  school  fur  M'hoolinaMtertt  and  Bi*hooliuiHtre8K4M 35, 147 

Total 331,147 

The  nmnici[>alities  in  all  the  ishiiid  pay  ^lir},M6  for  888  schools  for 
boy.s  and  girls  (LSO.'i).  Four  per  cent  on  all  numicipal  taxes  taken  from 
this. 

The  ]>rovincial  ehMuentary  State  s(;hools  are  paid  by  the  '^diputa- 
ciones  jH-ovinciales''  (i)aid  out  of  "(iwlnla''  tax). 

In  181>3  they  (the  '*diputaciones  provinciates^)  paid: 

Ilavana $37,650 

Pillar  del  Rio  (closed) 12,650 

Matan/aH 14,660 

SantaClnra 15.900 

Puerto  Piiiici]>o 14,650 

St.  J  ago  do  Cuba 15,900 

Total 110,400 


SANTIAGO 


On  the  morning:  of  December  5,  189S,  as  the  TTon.  Robert  P.  Porter, 
special  commissioner  for  the  United  States,  was  at  the  civil  headquar- 
ters at  Santiago,  a  commission  of  Gnban  ofheers  called  to  pay  their 
res|)ect8  and  to  welcome  him  in  that  city.  They  congratulated  Mr. 
Porter  on  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  expressed  their  thanks  to  the 
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Ui)ited  States  for  the  liberation  of  the  island  from  Spanish  rule,  which 
they  begged  should  be  expressed  to  President  McKinley.  Mr.  Porter 
answered  that  he  appreciated  their  courtesy  and  thanked  them  for  the 
remarks  they  had  made,  and  that  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to 
inform  the  President  of  the  good  feeling  that  existed  between  the 
Cubans  and  the  Americans,  which  he  thought  was  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  broad-minded  policy  of  General  Wood,  who  had  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  absolute  confidence  of  all  the  classes  in  Santiago, 
without  any  distinction.  However,  Mr.  Porter  pointed  out,  it  was 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  mission  to  mingle  in  any  object  not  directly 
bearing  on  tariff,  taxation,  and  commercial  matters.  He  had  been  in 
the  western  provinces  of  the  island,  and  had  had  opportunities  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  all  those  interested  in  these  matters.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  state  that  all,  absolutely  all,  the  people  interested  in  these  matters 
had  responded  to  his  call  to  give  their  views  on  the  tariff  which  the 
United  States  Government  had  put  into  force  in  Santiago.  Mr.  Porter 
had  had  an  interesting  interview  with  General  J.  M.  Rodriguez  at 
his  camp  at  Guayabal,  which  was  most  pleasant,  and  which  has 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  old  veteran's  noble  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments* He  had  also  seen  General  Nodarse  there,  whom  he  heard  highly 
praised  for  bravery,  and  they  told  him  that  he  had  been  wounded  nine 
times. 

At  Santiago  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  bountiful  effects 
of  the  new  policy.  The  streets  were  clean ;  the  general  aspect  was  most 
encouraging.  It  was  the  first  part  of  the  island  that  had  enjoyed  com- 
mercial and  industrial  freedom,  and  the  contrast  with  some  other  west^ 
ern  cities  was  remarkable;  that  as  soon  as  the  same  measures  as 
General  Wood  had  so  aptly  put  into  force  at  Santiago  were  extended 
to  the  rest  of  the  island  they  would  no  doubt  pick  up  with  the  same 
quickness. 

Mr.  Porter  said  that  whatever  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  island 
may  be;  whether  it  was  to  constitute  an  independent  republic  or 
to  form  a  part  of  the  American  nation  (in  which  latter  case,  he  wished 
to  point  out,  the  suggestion  would  have  come  from  Cuba),  that  what- 
ever it  may  be  later,  she  has  already  secured  absolute  commercial 
and  industrial  liberty.  Not  a  cent  of  the  revenue  of  Cuba  shall  be 
applied  to  anything  but  Cuba  and  for  Cuba's  benefit;  not  a  cent  will 
leave  the  island.  So  European  power,  or  any  other,  will  drain  any 
more  the  resources  of  the  island,  and  all  that  Cuba  yields  will  be  applied 
to  Cuba  and  Cuba  only. 

The  Cuban  officers  offered  their  cooperation  in  Mr.  Porter's  work, 
and  wishing  him  success  and  a  pleasant  journey,  they  signed  their 
names  on  a  sheet  of  paper  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

Gen.  Francisco  Sanchez  Hechevaria,  Desiderio  M.de  Cisneros 
(chaplain).  Gen.  J.  Fernandez  de  Castro,  Col.  Lins 
Marti,  Col.  Dr.  S.  Fernandez  Mascaro,  Col.  Enrique 
Mornes,  Col.  Carlos  Garcia  Velez,  Lieut.  Col.  L.  Martinez, 
Lieut.  Col.  Juan  M.  Galdos,  Lieut.  Col.  Juan  Yaillant, 
Lieut.  Col.  Gonzalo  Zoderich  Bravo,  Lieut.  Col.  Tomas 
Sago,  Lieut.  Col.  Ramon  Cespedes,  M^.  Lino  Don,  Maj. 
Juan  del  Castillo,  Maj.  Florlincio  Siraancal,  Maj.  Jose 
Martinez,  Capt.  Mannnel  Portnondo,  Capt.  Jose  Paglieri, 
Capt.  Simon  Napule,  Capt.  Jose  B.  Cieba,  Capt.  Sabas 
M.  Comas,  Cax}t.  B.  Aynola(f),  Lieut.  Lins  Estrada. 
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Oppioial  Ohambxb  op  Oojoibbob, 

Santiago  de  Cnba^  Norember  JO,  1896, 
Hod.  Rorrrt  P.  Pobtbh,  Special  Oommi9iianerj  eUK 

DisTiNurisHED  SiK:  This  cbaniber  of  oommeroe.  deairoas  <rf  con- 
tributing by  all  possible  means  to  the  alleviation  of  the  aitiuitionof  tlM 
country  and  to  the  betterment  of  itH  interests,  hms  resolved  to  plan 
before  the  American  (loverument,  through  the  distingoiabed  mediu 
of  yourself,  the  necesHities  which  have  arisen  in  economic  conditioiu 
and  the  means  which  are  considered  most  suitable  to  remedy  them,  and 
to  this  end  has  recapitulated  the  different  work  in  Uiia  eonnecCioD 
already  done  by  the  corporatioui  summing  up  the  reasons  fin*  its  ooo- 
elusion  in  clear  and  precise  terms  which  meet  the  most  preasuig  needs 
of  production  in  general  and  particularizing  certain  questions  which, 
while  they  may  be  regsinled  a^  details,  are  relatively  important  in  the 
development  of  our  material  interests. 

The  problem  of  imramount  importance,  and  that  which  most  impera- 
tively claims  the  attention  and  care  of  the  Government,  Is  nnqses- 
tionably  that  which  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  this  islaod; 
for  the  financial  situation  of  the  country  and  its  economic  life  depends, 
as  is  known,  on  the  |)roduction  of  sugar  and  the  prices  which  it  htingi 
in  the  consuming  markets.  The  production  has  suffered  so  severe  a 
blow  that  of  a  million  tons  produced  in  1894  it  hardly  reached  torn 
hundred  thousand  in  18*J7;  and  in  the  meantime  prices  have  been  ftr 
from  rcnmnenitive  to  our  landowners,  most  of  whom  have  to  struggle 
against  diHiculties  of  tran8])ortation,  deficiency  of  apparatus,  scarcity 
of  labor,  and  the  interest  on  increasing  debts,  which  augment  excess- 
ively the  cost  of  manufacture. 

To  aid  Ko  res])ect4ible  a  class,  this  chamber  considers  it  indispensable 
to  concede  absolute  fl*ee<Ioni  fnmi  internal  imi)ost  or  sztemal  tax  to  the 
sui^ar  industry  for  a  reasonable  number  of  years,  and  also  freedom  ftom 
customs  duties  to  all  nuu'liinery,  and  a4*ceH8ories, apparatus,  and  machin- 
ery parts  imported  for  use  in  the  industrial  oi»erations  of  the  sugar 
mills.  It  also  considers  as  a  most  effectual  means  of  overcoming  the 
competition  which  Euroi>ean  sugars,  by  the  artificial  means  of  bonnties, 
are  able  to  give  our  own  sugars,  the  admission  of  the  latter  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Union  Aree  of  duty. 

Not  less  ne<*essary  and  beneficial  this  chamber  considers  the  organi- 
zation of  banksof  oflk'ial  or  private  chara4*ter,  which  at  moderate  inter- 
est will  loan  money  to  the  agricultural  community  in  general;  since  the 
chief  difiicnlty  en(M)untercd  in  the  rehabilitation  of  our  fields  is  lack  of 
the  necessary  cash  to  begin  agricultural  work,  and  this  necessity  is 
even  greater  betmuse,  as  is  becoming  apparent  in  this  territory,  the 
custom  of  contracting  on  sliai^es  is  disappearing  to  give  place  to  wage 
labor.  The  high  rates  paid  here  for  money — although  with  good 
security — assure  the  existence  of  any  banking  establishment  which 
will  devote  itself  to  mortgage  loans.  With  the  same  purpose  of  fisvor- 
ing  agriculture  and  rehabilitating  our  flocks  and  herds,  absolute  free- 
dom from  customs  taxes  should  be  conceded  machinery,  apparatus, 
and  instruments  of  agricultural  labor,  and  live  stock  of  all  classes — 
horses,  mules,  asses,  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  domestic  fowl,  as 
well  as  to  barbed  wire  for  fencing. 

The  tobacco  industr}-,  for  its  importance,  is  also  worthy  of  tlM 
tection  of  the  Government,  which  should  be  watchful  abo> 
reputation  which  this  island  enjoys  in  this  branch  of 
not  be  prejudiced.    To  this  end  the  introduction 
tobacco  should  be  restricted  by  heavy  taxes,  imj 
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import  daties  on  the  foreign  leaf  and  granting  f¥ee  export  to  onr  leaf 
and  its  products. 

The  existing  tarifif  imposes  $3.60  per  thousand  on  cigars  whose 
weight  exceeds  3  pounds^  and  $1  on  those  which  weigh  less  than 
3  pounds.  At  the  same  time  it  imposes  $3.60  i)er  thousand  on  ciga- 
rettes of  more  than  3  pounds,  and  $1.50  on  those  which  do  not  exo^d 
this  weight;  so  that  cigarettes  and  cigars  which  weigh  3  pounds  per 
thousand  pay  the  same  duty,  while  cigarettes  weighing  less  than  3 
pounds  per  thousand  pay  a  duty  60  i)er  cent  greater  than  1,000  cigars 
of  the  same  weight.  As  among  the  classes  of  cigars  there  are  grades 
worth  as  high  as  $1,500  per  thousand  and  cigarettes  of  the  finest 
quality  are  worth  $2.50  per  thousand,  the  absunlity  of  the  tax  is  evi- 
dent. The  chamber  believes  that,  maintaining  the  existing  taxes  on 
cigarettes,  those  on  finished  cigars  should  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  their  value.  The  importation  of  the  leaf  from  any  other  place  should 
be  absolutely  prohibited  in  order  to  avoid  the  manufacture  of  the  same, 
which,  sold  abroad  as  a  product  of  the  island,  would  in  a  short  time 
discredit  us,  prejudicing  at  once  our  manufacture  and  agriculture. 

The  mining  industry. — ^The  Spanish  Government  in  order  to  assist 
the  development  of  this  important  wealth,  promulgated  a  law  of 
exemption  for  the  mining  industry,  granting  to  it  certain  advantages 
and  exemptions  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  17th  of  April,  1883, 
to  the  same  date  in  1903.  The  indifference  with  which  this  wealth 
has  been  regarded  by  us  on  the  one  hand  and  the  political  disturbances 
in  the  country  on  the  other,  together  with  the  lack  of  capital,  have 
resulted  in  the  mining  industry  not  having  in  this  province  the  impor- 
tance it  is  entitled  to  by  reason  of  its  great  richness,  and  large  deposits 
remain  unproductive  which,  with  a  little  exploitation,  would  convert 
this  region  into  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  this  industry  in  this  province 
we  accompany  the  present  document  with  a  memoir  on  this  particular 
subject,  which  was  sent  by  this  chamber  to  the  Columbian  Exposition 
n  Chicago,  and  in  which  document  appeared  abundant  data  with 
which  to  estimate  in  all  its  extraordinary  importance  onr  mineral 
wealth. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  which  have  continaed^ 
the  discouragement  and  want  of  confidence  of  the  public,  the  exploita- 
tion of  numerous  claims  has  not  been  begun  nor  has  the  investigation 
of  other  mines  been  continued;  and,  therefore,  to  stimulate  these 
investigations,  and  to  make  effective  for  the  owners  of  unexplored 
mines  the  privileges  granted  to  this  branch  of  industry,  of  which  they 
can  not  now  take  advantage,  owing  to  the  abnormal  state  of  the  coun- 
try, this  chamber  believes  it  to  be  fit  and  proper  to  extend  for  ten  years 
more,  counting  from  1903,  the  advantages  and  privileges  conceded  in 
the  said  law  of  the  17th  of  April,  1883. 

Other  industries. — The  decay  of  the  industrial  arts  in  this  country 
shows  itself  in  a  general  way  in  the  ever-increasing  value  of  the  impor- 
tations from  other  countries,  wherefrom  we  receive  an  infinity  of  articles 
which  oonld  easily  be  made  in  this  country.  The  cheapness  of  foreign 
manufactures  of  shoes,  furniture,  tin-plate  goods,  saddles,  etc.,  makes 
Mmpetition  impossible  for  our  industries,  which  work  without  result 
^4iiiA  of  the  high  prices  of  raw  material,  due  to  the  machinations  of 
-*-4fih  not  only  imposes  on  these  materials  excessive  rates  of 
« wsigns  to  them  a  value  much  greater  than  tbey  really 
10  market;  with  the  result  that  these  materials  are 
"be. interest  of  the  Spanish  products;  for  which  reason 
^  established  have  not  been  able  to  pros^^ec  ^\&5L 
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develop,  aud  even  le^s  has  it  been  i>0AMble  to  establish  uew  industries 
^  to  give  p:rcater  aniinatiun  to  our  cominerce.    This  has  always  been  a 

•  cause  of  discontent  in  the  country,  and  on  this  ground  it  seema  proper 

and  almost  necessary  to  avoid  greater  unhappiuess,  and  to  eDConrage 
among  us  the  development  of  industries,  that  all  raw  materials^  moid 
those  which  may  be  considered  as  such,  applicable  to  the  iiidostrial 
arts  shall  enter  free  of  customs  duties,  or  at  least  with  only  an  insignifi- 
cant duty. 

The  nisiterials  an«l  sirtich^s  which  we  consider  entitled  to  this  benefit 
are  fine  \voo<ls,  cane  seating,  glue  and  varnish,  tur|)entine,  linaeed  oil, 
paints  already  mixed  in  i>owder,  sand  and  emery  paper,  braahes,  fine 
bnKshes,  thread,  yarn,  nails  of  all  classes,  screws,  bnckles,  buttons, 
locks,  hinges,  trimmings  and  cloth  for  coaches,  tin  plate,  zinc,  sheet 
iron,  rivets,  tin  and  lead,  resin,  gn^ase,  jiotash,  machinery  and  tools  for 
arts  and  industries,  sewing  and  washing  machines,  etc.,  apparatus  for 
artesian  wells,  gas  an<l  water  pi|>es,  lamps,  gold  and  bronze  in  powder 
or  sheets  for  gilding,  and  gold  and  bronze  paints,  metallic  roofing,  wire 
of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  iron  bars  and  flat  iron,  hard  coal,  grind- 
stones, and  whatever  else  may  be  pro|>er  to  this  object 

Tariff, — Though  with  the  supi>rcssion  of  the  <litterential  tariff  the 
duty  on  imiK)rts  in  general  has  been  notably  reiluced,  there  are  still 
some  articles  which  are  greatly  overcharged  in  the  existing  tariff  and 
others  so  greatly  l)enetited  by  the  su])pression  of  this  duty  as  to  make 
a  ruinous  competition  with  our  own  pro<lucts. 

Among  the  former  we  may  cite  ])etroleum  and  other  refined  mineral 
oils,  including  the  seventh  group,  the  <hitie8  on  which  this  chamber  has 
petitioned  the  Government  at  Washington  be  reduced  to  5  cents  per 
gallon  and  those  levied  on  crude  i>etroleum  in  pro|>ortion,  a  jietition 
which  it  now  reiterates,  omitting  the  reasons,  as  the  original  matter  is 
alrea<ly  in  the  Treasury  Department.  In  passing  we  call  attention  to 
the  error  in  the  English  text  of  the  «'Ustoni8  tariff  now  in  force,  which 
fixes  the  duty  on  crude  petroleum  at  i^«S.O,S  per  KH)  kilos, instead  oi 
$.'5.0S,  as  established  in  the  ^Spanish  edition. 

Common  or  kitchen  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  pays  to-day,  in  group 
97,  $1.10  por  KM)  kilos,  and  its  cmrcnt  price  in  the  market  being  $1.25 
l)er  100  kilos,  and  fretiuently  less,  according  to  the  stock  on  hand,  it  is 
evident  that  this  article  is  severely  treated  in  the  tarit!',  which  should 
be  reduced  to  at  least  50  cents  per  kilogram. 

Hicarbonate  of  soda  is  not  included  in  any  mentioned  group  in  the 
tariff,  but  pays  in  group  1(K)  at  the  rate  of  o  cents  per  kilo,  which 
is  in  effect  a  prohibitory  duty,  since  a  keg  weighing  gross  112  English 
poniMls  and  net  57i  pays  by  gross  weight  $L\o7iJ,  an  enormous  duty 
when  we  consider  that  the  value  of  a  keg  is  $2  in  the  New  York 
market,  and  even  less  in  some  places  of  the  rnite«l  Kingdom.  This 
article  should  be  included  in  group  97^  with  a  rate  of  80  cents  per  100 
kilos  because  of  its  analogy  to  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  other  prod- 
ucts included  therein. 

Liquid  carbonic  acid,  which  is  als<»  assigned  to  no  group  in  the  tariff, 
is  ap])raised  under  group  04^  at  the  rate  of  810  per  100  kilos.  This 
aci<l,  of  imj>ortant  industrial  application  by  its  nature  in  the  liquid 
state,  and  which  comes  carefully  imcked  in  strong  inui  carboys  of  50 
kilos  gross  and  13  kilos  net  weight,  costs  $2.50  without  the  carboy, 
which  has  no  other  use  and  is  returned  to  the  factory  when  empty. 
The  customs  duty  on  each  carboy  amounts  to  >^'>^  representing  200  per 
cent  of  the  first  cost  of  the  goods.  To  avoid  this  disproportion  it  is 
necessary  to  appraise  this  article  by  net  weight. 
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The  existing  tariff  grants  a  rebate  of  60  per  cent  in  the  duties  under 
group  10  to  bottles  of  common  or  ordinary  glass  wben  these  are  imported 
and  declared  in  the  customhouse  by  the  manufacturers  of  beer,  rum, 
and  sparkling  wines,  omitting  from  the  concession  the  manufacture  of 
gaseous  drinks;  and,  as  this  omission  can  only  be  attributed  to  an 
involuntary  error,  from  the  analogy  of  this  industry  to  the  others  men- 
tioned, this  should  be  amended  by  extending  the  benefits  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  gaseous  drinks,  which  is  an  industry  of  the  country  and  is 
general  in  all  the  important  towns  of  the  island.  This  same  rebate  of 
60  per  cent  in  the  tax  on  bottles  should  apply  to  garrafones  or  demi- 
johns and  to  siphons  imported  by  the  manufacturers  to  bottle  mineral, 
carbonated,  or  seltzer  waters,  all  of  which,  as  empty  glass,  come  under 
group  10.  Referring  to  the  duty  on  bottles,  we  should  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  imported  to  hold  beer,  if  they  are  of  glass,  they  come 
under  group  10,  with  a  duty  of  30  cents  per  100  kilos,  and  if  they  are 
of  earthenware,  under  group  18,  with  a  rate  of  t3  per  100  kilos.  As 
both  classes  of  bottles  cost  the  same,  there  should  exist  no  difference  in 
the  rate,  and  both  should  come  under  group  10.  There  actually  results 
the  absurdity  that  100  liters  of  beer  pay  $1.40;  the  100  kilos  of  earth- 
enware bottles,  in  which  it  is  contained  and  which  have  no  commercial 
application  when  they  are  empty,  pay  tS,  or  214  per  cent  of  what  is  paid 
by  the  useful  article.  And  while  we  are  speaking  of  the  cases  in  which 
goods  are  packed,  it  is  opportune  to  point  out  that  the  percentage  of 
tare  assigned  in  rule  3,  disposition  6,  does  not  in  most  cases  correspond 
to  the  reality.  The  tariff  sent  by  the  American  Oovemment  provides 
that  the  declaration  of  the  importer  must  agree  with  the  invoice,  and 
evil  may  thus  result  when  there  are  official  tares  which  prevent  this. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  barrel  of  meat  weighs  gross  157  kilos,  and  net92| 
and  as  the  official  tare  is  only  12  per  cent  or  19  kilos,  there  is  a  notable 
difference  against  the  importer.  The  same  can  be  said  of  bacon  and 
other  articles  the  tare  of  which  is  not  always  the  same,  for  which  rea- 
son this  chamber  believes  that  it  is  most  just  and  equitable,  especially 
in  the  line  of  provisions,  to  appraise  them  always  by  actual  net  weight. 
Beefy  lardy  and  ];)etroleum  barrels,  and  bacon,  sardine,  codfish,  candle, 
and  soap  boxes,  which  can  not  be  used  again  and  whose  only  value  when 
empty  is  as  full,  should  not  pay  duty. 

We  have  said  that  the  suppression  of  the  differential  duty  established 
for  certain  articles  facilitates  ruin  to  our  productions,  and  in  speaking 
thus  we  refer  to  coffee  and  cocoa. 

In  the  former  tariff,  coffee  paid  $3.40  fiscal  duty  and  $8.70  protective 
duty,  making  together  $12.15,  which,  judiciously  preventing  the  impor- 
tation of  the  foreign  product,  permitted  the  development  of  our  cultiva- 
tion or  at  least  sustained  it.  With  the  suppression  of  the  differential 
tariff,  coffee  which  comes  to  us  from  the  x>orts  of  the  Union,  without 
being  a  product  of  the  United  States,  sells  in  this  place  at  $8  to  $10 
per  quintal  (100  pounds),  and  at  this  price  our  plantations  can  not 
compete,  and  for  this  reason  will  have  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  this 
berry,  depriving  a  large  number  of  people  of  occupation,  and  losing  the 
net  unappreciable  capital  which  is  invested  in  this  industry,  now  con- 
siderably developed  in  this  province.  We  may  say  the  same  of  cocoa, 
formerly  protected  by  a  duty  of  $20.25,  which  the  suppression  of  the  first 
column  has  reduced  to  $5.  The  chamber  considers  indispensable,  to 
avoid  the  consequences  which  would  otherwise  ensue,  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  duty  on  coffee  and  coca,  respectively,  of  $12.15  and  $20.25, 
assigned  to  them  in  the  old  tari£ 
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Export  Untien, — The  export  dntieH  shonld  be  entirely  soppresMd  as 
uuecuiioiiiic  and  contrary  to  the  development  of  iudnstriea,  exoept  tho«e 
on  leaf  tobai*co  in  the  ]>rovinee  of  Uavana,  since  their  snppreMion  may 
prejudice  those  iiiterestH. 

Cwttom-houne  iut^tme, — Uesidc's  the  tariff  duties,  the  ooDsnmption  tax 
on  drinkft,  tlie  inqiost  on  pansen^erH,  and  the  tonnage  tax  form  a  part  of 
thin  inc«>nie. 

Tax  on  the  conHumption  of  Ih/hokh. — ThiH  tax  at  preseut  has  been 
re^lnced  by  the  Anioi-ican  (lovrrnnient  to  the  tilth  part  of  what 
enacted  by  the  Spanish  tariff. 

In  HO  far  i\»  the  tax  on  consumption  affects  only  alooholio  drinkSy 
clnunber  understands  that  it  ought  to  exist,  as  much  becanse  it  does 
not  ])rejudii'e  the  manufai'ture  in  this  country  as  for  reasons  of  public 
morality  and  convenience:  but  wliere  this  import  falls  on  wines  and 
beers  it  should  disap|>ear  completely,  be4*ause  such  articles  are  neeessary 
to  nutrition  and  constitute  in  a  way  strong  elements  for  labor,  which  it 
is  proper  to  make  as  cheap  as  i>ossible  to  place  them  in  reach  itf  the 
working  class. 

Duty  on  poMengern. — This  is  collci'te^l  at  the  rate  of  #1  for  each 
passenger  from  abnmd.  As  this  contribution  is  an  insignificant  part 
of  the  income  of  the  customhouse,  it  seems  proper  to  abolish  it  to  &vor 
in  every  i>ossib1e  way  the  current  of  immigration  to  this  island  and 
also  the  shipping  interest. 

Tonnage  dntieH. — Arti«r1e  5  of  the  custom-house  ordinance  establishes 
a  t4ix  of  20  cents  or  2  cents  per  registerecl  ton,  rcsi>ectively,  on  vessels 
entering  this  |>ort  according  as  they  are  from  foreign  x>orts  or  coastwise. 
This  duty  is  highly  pre)u<licial  to  shi])ping,  since  this  iiortnot  being 
of  sutlicient  comiiien*ial  im|X)rtan<*e  for  large  trans-Atlantic  steamers 
to  come  here  fully  loadnl.  it  results  that  on  a  small  freiglit  they  must 
]>ay  a  duty.  This  is  liarmfnl  to  slii])ping  geneniUy  and  e«pecially  to 
the  mining  companies,  which  can  not  bring  mining  supplies  in  the  same 
vessel  employed  t4»  transpcn  t  ore  because  of  tlie  lii^li  duties  these  would 
have  to  pay  according  to  tli«*ir  register  if  they  brought  the  smallest 
amount  of  (^rgo.  TIh^  chamlxT  believes  that  thet4Uinage  dues  should 
I  e  C'uacted  on  the  tons  of  ear^o  a  vessel  brings,  since  those  are  what 
bring  it  income,  and  it  is  not  Just  to  charge  for  those  which  yield  no 
return. 

Monetary  circulation. — It  is  frequently  ditlicult  in  this  market  to  effect 
change,  especially  in  small  sales,  for  the  want  of  fractional  currency. 
As  this  makes  considerable  diHicuIty  in  transactions,  the  chamber  con- 
siders it  necessary  for  the  Ameri«*an  (rovernment  to  remedy  this  diffi- 
culty by  sending  sutlicient  silver  fractional  money,  utilizing  it  to  pay 
the  army  of  (K^cupation. 

This  chamber  has  heard  that  the  a<l ministration  of  the  custom-house 
of  this  port  has  solicited  the  iiovernmcnt  at  Washington  to  dei^lare 
Ameri(*an  money  legal  and  obligatory  tender  in  all  transactions  which 
take  ])lac^  in  this  territory;  we  consider  this  movement  premature, 
as  the  politic-sil  situation  of  the  country  is  not  settled,  and,  fhrthermore^ 
prejudicial  to  commercial  interests  and  to  the  ]uiblic  wealth  by  the 
de]>reciation  it  will  cause  in  the  Spanish  gohl  in  circulation,  and  for  the 
dit!iculty  it  will  occasion  through  the  lack  of  American  money  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  these  transactions.  For  these  reasons  we  beg  that  this 
petition  will  not  be  considered,  it  being  even  more  opiMirtnue,  since  the 
resolution  of  the  civil  governor  of  the  ]>rovince  on  the  1st  of  August 
last,  establishing  the  legal  value  of  Spanish  gold,  is  just  and  has  given 
satisfactory  results. 
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Mercantile  oourU. — The  lack  of  special  tribunals  with  jarisdiction 
over  the  qaestions  which  arise  in  the  acts  and  contracts  regulated  by 
the  requirements  of  the  mercantile  code  is  one  cause  highly  prejudicial 
to  business  confidence,  by  reason  of  imperfection  and  slowness  of 
established  procedure  not  less  than  by  the  expense  it  occasions,  making 
indispensable  the  reestablishment  of  the  supreme  mercantile  courts 
according  to  the  system  considered  most  proper  and  the  promulgation 
of  a  law  of  procedure  approi)riate  to  the  needs  of  mercantile  commerce. 
This  chamber  does  not  know  if  the  modification  of  the  laws  of  this 
country  enters  into  the  intention  of  the  American  Government,  but, 
learning  that  it  has  in  mind  the  reorganization  of  the  oourts  of  justice 
in  a  manner  that  will  assure  security  and  confidence  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants, believes  it  opportune  to  make  mention  of  this  necessity,  which 
may  be  considered  worthy  to  be  taken  into  account  in  this  connection. 

Encouragement  of  agriculture. — Besides  the  means  already  suggested 
as  suitable  for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  country,  we  believe  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  attend  urgently  to  our  agriculture,  to  encourage  its 
development,  procuring  for  the  rural  population  the  means  of  devoting 
itself  to  its  accustomed  labor  and  stimulating  it  to  undertake  new 
cultivation  which  will  make  more  varied  the  products  of  our  soil. 
Agriculture  being  the  principal  and  almost  only  source  of  our  wealth, 
we  must  attend  to  it  with  all  preference  and  liberality,  without  omit- 
ting any  means  which  will  contribute  to  its  increase.  The  definite 
discharge  of  the  Ouban  army  should  be  arranged  in  the  manner  which 
this  chamber  has  already  haid  the  honor  to  propose  to  the  Government 
at  Washington,  which  consists  in  the  imposition  of  an  extra  tariff 
which  will  serve  as  guaranty  for  a  loan  executed  to  pay  as  far  as 
possible  the  services  of  the  army,  enabling  its  individuals  to  devote 
themselves  to  work.  Besides  the  freedom  from  customs  duties  we 
have  already  mentioned,  temporary  exemptions  from  other  contribu- 
tions should  also  be  conceded  rural  estates,  as  all  have  sufiered  more 
or  less  grave  harm  during  the  war.  Waste  lands  should  be  granted  to 
the  natives  of  the  country  who  wish  to  cultivate  them,  facilities  should 
be  given  to  the  construction  of  railroads  and  means  of  communication, 
and  whatever  other  means  are  appropriate  to  this  object  should  be 
adopted,  having  first  in  mind  the  necessity  of  beginning  by  guarantee- 
ing security  to  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  agricultural 
labor. 

With  such  scheme  of  reconstruction  applied  vigorously  by  an  honor- 
able and  just  government,  this  chamber  believes  that  this  island  will, 
in  a  short  time,  recover  from  the  great  disasters  suffered  during  the 
past  revolution. 


^  Statement  of  Mr,  Schumannj  of  Schumann  A  Co,,  Santiago. 

Mining.^Import  duty  on  coal. — Mr.  Porter  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  by  the  suppression  of  the  tonnage  tax  the  import  duty  on  coal  is 
merely  40  cents  a  ton,  and  he  considers  the  duty  so  moderate  that  he 
is  perfectly  convinced  that  any  industry  could  afford  to  pay  it.  Besides 
this,  he  calls  Mr.  Schumann's  attention  to  the  necessary  discrimination 
that  would  have  to  be  made  in  favor  of  a  particular  industry,  which  is 
directly  against  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  General  Wood  is 
carrying  out  so  satisfactorily,  and  that  it  would  be  going  back  to  the 
Spanish  methods.    In  fact.  General  Wood  would  rather  have  coal 
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declared  ft'ee  altogether  to  allowing  this  claim.  Mr.  Bohnmann  pointi 
out  that,  while  having  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  coal  being  declaied 
ft'ee  to  all  industries,  he  must  insist  on  the  mining  companiea*  right  to 
import  free  coal  up  to  1903,  when  their  concession  expiies,  on  the  groond 
that  ^^  a  concession  is  property." 

Tonnage  dues,— Mr.  Schumann's  views  on  the  nnfaimeas  of  the  ton- 
nage dues  agree  witli  those  of  the  Chamber  of  Oommeroe.  He  men- 
tions the  case  of  the  steamship  Polaria^  which  is  only  to  land  64  tons 
of  freight,  paying  |4(N)  for  tonnage  dnes,  which  is  more  than  the  flight: 
manifestly  unjust  pilotage.  From  $4.25,  for  inward  or  oatward  IMlo^ 
age,  the  fees  were  raised  to  t8<M)  under  Spanish  rule.  At  present  th^ 
are  charging  $24  each  way.    Considered  extortionate. 

Translations  of  manifests. — Thirty  dollars  is  being  charged  for  trans- 
lations of  manifests,  and  $20  for  extra  copies.  Mr.  Schamann  con- 
siders this  excessive  and  recommends  a  tariff  of  1  cent  a  word  to  he 
fixed. 

Imports  of  coo/. — Formerly  90  per  cent  of  imports  were  from  Cardiir 
and  10  per  cent  from  the  Unite<l  States.  Now  it  is  exactly  in  the  oppo- 
site proportion. 

Currency, — Mr.  Schumann  considers  it  advisable  to  leave  the  matter 
in  Santiago  in  the  way  it  is,  and  adopt  similar  methods  in  the  other 
ports.    (Reducing  $5.30  gold  to  $5.) 

The  dry  goods  firms  have  bi'en  tlirifty  and  we  are  in  very  good  finan- 
cial condition;  also  the  grocers  and  provisions  dealers.  Retail  baainess 
has  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards.  These  people 
have  sa(Tificed  every  pleasure,  solving  cent  by  cent.  They  have  aJl 
managed  to  accumulate  capital  to  a  greater  or  smaller  degree. 


Statement  of  Captain  BaleVj  of  the  Boston  Fruit  Company. 

THE   FEllT  TRADE   OP  SANTIAGO  PROVINCE. 

By  the  present  steamers  running  between  the  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore  receive 
a  cargo  of  fruit  every  Monday  morning.  The  banana  takes  fourteen 
months  to  grow.    Now  (November,  1808)  planting  for  19(K)  is  going  on. 

As  shoots  grow  up  by  the  side  of  each  mother  tree,  as  soon  as  the 
mother  bears  fruit  she  is  cut  down  and  the  largest  shoot  receives  the 
nourishment  that  the  other  received,  whilst  the  smaller  ones  are 
removed,  as  soon  as  they  are  10  inches  high,  for  planting.  Between 
the  yielding  of  the  mother  tree  and  that  of  the  shoot  there  is  usually 
an  interval  of  four  months.  In  winter,  growth  is  slightly  slower  than 
in  summer.  Santiago  province  should  be  a  good  ])rodncing  country  for 
bananas.  It  is  good  for  the  poorer  classes  to  undertake  it,  as  they  can 
get  their  money  quickly,  and  they  may  plant  it  near  their  huts  and 
attend  to  them  easily.  Banes,  Sigua,  and  Baracoa  are  good  ports  to 
export  them  from. 

The  Dumois  family  invested  considerably  in  the  business  and  used 
to  ship  by  Norwegian  steamers  to  ports  in  the  United  States. 
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BfATANZAS. 

Statement  of  Emilio  del  Marmolj  collector  of  customs  at  Matanzas^  and 

Carlos  SanZj  assistantj  September  25j  1898. 

CUSTOMS,  TAXES,  ETC. 

The  fiscal  year  runs  from  the  Ist  of  July.  I  went  to  Matanzas  to 
taki^  the  place  of  collector  at  the  end  of  November,  1897.  In  the  four 
months  that  I  have  been  in  my  office  I  made  a  collection  of  importation 
duties  of  $120,000  gold  more  than  was  made  in  the  same  four  months 
of  the  year  before. 

Matanzas  is  the  poorest  place  in  the  island.  There  is  no  business 
there  because  it  is  too  near  Havana.  In  Matanzas  we  do  not  import 
one  box  of  dry  goods  in  one  year,  because  all  the  dry  goods  go  to 
Havana.    All  there  is  in  Matanzas  is  the  exportation  of  sugar. 

The  province  has  two  customhouses,  one  at  Gardeuas  and  the  other 
at  Matanzas,  of  which  the  one  at  Matanzas  is  the  biggest.  Cardenas 
is  a  very  rich  jurisdiction,  that  i>ort  being  more  important  than  Matan- 
zas as  a  sugar-exporting  place.  Matanzas  was,  however,  very  rich  in 
plantations  before  the  war. 

The  Spanish  Bank  of  Cuba  is  a  private  concern,  and  has  the  priv- 
ilege for  twenty-five  years  of  issuing  bank  bills,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  permission  from  the  Government  to  collect  the  taxes  on  a  commis- 
sion of  5  per  cent  net.  The  bank  collects,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
taxes,  18  per  cent  for  the  municipality  and  6  per  cent  for  collecting. 
The  rest  goes  to  the  Government  of  Spain.  The  municipality  collects 
another  tax  for  itself.  The  Government  taxes  2  per  cent  of  the  income 
or  production  of  property  in  the  country,  and  in  the  city  12  per  cent  of 
the  income;  that  is,  12  per  cent  of  the  rent. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  corruption  in  the  collection  of  the  customs. 
A  man  in  the  customhouse  with  a  salary  of  tl,000  per  year  can  live  as 
if  he  had  millions.  The  customs  in  Cuba  should  pay  everything.  In 
the  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  bank,  the  treasury  gives 
to  the  bank  the  tax  receipts  and  a  statement  of  what  is  to  be  collected 
in  the  fiscal  year  for  every  quarter,  and  the  bank  gets  its  percentiage 
upon  the  face  value  of  the  receipts.  If,  for  instance,  the  amount  of 
taxes  to  be  collected  is  12,000,000  and  the  bank  collects  only  $1,500,000 
of  these  taxes,  the  bank  receives  its  5  per  cent,  not  only  upon  the  amount 
collected,  but  upon  the  entire  $2,000,000  which  it  should  have  collected. 

If  a  man  can  not  pay  his  taxes  the  Government  takes  his  property, 
the  property  being  sold  at  auction.  If  he  can  not  pay  the  taxes  when 
due  the  bank  gives  an  extension  and  returns  the  receipts  to  the  treas 
ury,  which  then  has  a  lien  upon  the  property.  If  at  the  expiration  of 
the  extension  the  owner  is  unable  to  pay,  the  Government,  instead  of 
taking  the  income  of  the  property  to  pay  the  taxes,  seizes  it  and  eitlier 
keeps  it  or  sells  it  at  auction.  When  I  went  to  Matanzas  I  found  sixty- 
four  dwelling  houses  which  had  been  taken  for  taxes.  When  property 
offered  at  auction  for  taxes  is  not  sold  to  a  private  individual  the  owner 
has  a  right  to  redeem  it. 

There  is  also  a  stamp  tax  collected  by  the  Spanish  Government.  The 
stamps  are  printed  in  Spain  and  are  sen  tout  to  the  collectors  of  customs 
by  Spain.  Besides  the  post-office  stamps  there  are  revenue  stamps  of 
different  classes.  The  bank  sells  them  and  turns  over  the  money  to  the 
collectors  of  customs.    The  bank  also  receives  5  per  cent  for  sailing 
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Btamps.  There  are  nome  private  biisiiiess  houftes  which  pay  the  Gorem- 
inent  for  the  privih*;;e  of  selliug  stamps. 

When  you  transfer  proi>erty  to  » not  lier  person  yon  have  to  pay  a  tax. 
If  property  is  inherite<l  fmni  a  father  yoa  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent.  When  it  is  a  more  (listant  rehitive,  4  per  cent,  and  if  not  a  rela- 
tive of  the  deceased,  10  per  cent.  To  transfer  property  by  Male  there  is 
a  tax  of  3  per  cent.  T«)  mortgage  property  re(inire8  the  payment  of  a 
tax  of  1  i>er  cent,  paying  one  half  when  the  mortgage  is  made  and  the 
other  half  when  the  mortga^re  is  paid.  The  effect  of  these  tazeSiOf 
course,  is  to  prevent  many  transfers  of  property. 

There  is  a  great  <leal  of  corruption  in  sales  of  property  by  the  Got- 
ernment.  For  instiince,  a  man  wislies  to  bny  a  house  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  lias  taken  for  taxes  and  oil'ers  $1,(KK)  for  it,  agreeing  to  pay  9160 
cash  and  like  ainonnt  eiu'.h  year,  giving  notes  in  these  amoanta.  He 
has  the  privilege,  however,  of  discounting  these  notes  at  8  per  oent^  thus: 

$l<¥)  (awt  payment) $100 

Note  for  1100  (Beroiul  payiuciit),  discount  s  per  I'eut 82 

Note  for  $100  (tbinl  p»yiiient),  diHcoiint  8  per  cent 84 

Note  for  $1(N1  (fourth  payment),  discount  s  percent 78 

Note  for  $100  (flfth  payment),  discount  8  per  cent 08 

Note  for  $10)  (sixth  p»y mtMit),  discount  8  |ht  cent 00 

Note  for  ^100  (seventh  payment),  discount  8  per  cent 53 

Note  for  $100  (eiKhth  payment),  discount  8  per  c(*nt 41 

Note  for  $100  (ninth  payment),  discount  ^  per  cent 

Note  for  $100  (tenth  payment),  discount  8  iier  cent 

He  therefore  pays  only  $640  for  the  house. 

TOBACCO. 

In  regard  to  the  export  duty  on  tobacco  from  Matanzas,  the  duty  is 
$12.  The  (fovernmeiit  has  plaiM^l  a  duty  of  ^^20  uiM)n  this  tobacco,  but 
the  ex])<)rters  protested  against  this,  and  asked  tiie  Crown  to  reduce  it, 
which  tliey  did.  This  was  a  very  Just  and  wise  reduction.  It  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  p(M)ple  to  pay  the  e\i)ort  duty  of  $20,  because 
labor  is  niu<*h  more  ditlicult  to  obtain  than  formerly;  because  formerly 
the  work  was  done  by  men,  women,  and  chihlren,  working  in  the  fields, 
taking  up  the  leaf,  and  now  we  can  not  obtain  tliese  i>eople  to  work  in 
the  lields,  so  the  cost  of  production  is  greatly  increased.  In  placing 
the  duty  at  $20  i)er  1(K)  kilos  in  the  tariff,  to  be  enforced  in  the  ports 
of  Cuba  in  possession  of  th<*  Tnitcd  Statics,  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  has  not  taken  into  consideration  a  very  important  [)oint,  namely, 
the  royal  decree  which  reduced  the  taritVfrom  ^20  to  $12.  I  think  that 
it  would  be  very  wise  to  recommend  to  the  President  a  reduction  of  this 
duty,  especially  in  view  of  the  critical  state  of  the  island.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  time  to  raise  the  duty,  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  after  the 
island  has  recu])erated. 

Mr.  Porter  asked  him  why  tobacco  raised  in  Santiago  should  have  a 
lower  rate  of  export  duty  tlian  that  raised  in  the  western  provinces. 

Mr.  Marmol  replied  that  the  leaf  in  the  western  provinces,  namely, 
Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  Mantanzas,  and  part  of  Santa  Giant,  is  worth 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  that  grown  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
When  the  Government  promulgated  the  tarif!*,  naming  $20  duty  on  the 
leaf  grown  in  Havana,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Matanzas,  and  Santa  Glara,  the 
tobacco  growers  protested  to  the  Governor-General,  and  asked  that  a 
reduction  of  this  export  duty  be  made,    in  the  telegram  received  on 
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the  2l8t  of  September  the  minister  of  colonies  ordered  that  the  duty 
on  tobacco  from  these  provinces  should  be  reduced  to  the  rate  men- 
tioned in  the  old  customs  tariff  of  1892  until  the  board  of  administra- 
tion might  consider  it  proper  to  change  it.  This  information  was 
published  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Porter  then  asked  him  to  explain  regarding  the  various  state- 
ments made  this  morning.  Mr.  Porter  said  that  he  has  three  tables; 
the  first  shows  the  receipts  from  Matanzas  custom- house,  including  the 
receipts  on  duties  paid  on  articles  imported  and  also  from  export  taxes. 
These  tables  are  perfectly  clear  to  him,  and  they  show  the  amount  col- 
lected for  the  three  years  prior  to  the  war  and  three  years  since 
the  war,  and  that  he  must  bear  in  mind  in  considering  these  tables  one 
very  interesting  and  curious  fact,  namely,  that  during  these  years  we 
had  the  McKinley  bill,  and  many  of  the  articles  then  came  in  free  of 
duty  which  are  now  charged  with  duty,  and  that  unquestionably  a 
showing  much  greater  during  1893, 1894,  and  1895  should  have  been 
made,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  $1,300,000 
in  the  last  three  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  tariff  which 
was  most  infamous  in  its  exactions. 

Mr.  Marmol  stated  that  Mr.  Porter's  understanding  was  correct;  and 
also  stated  that  under  the  three  months  of  his  administration  these 
receipts  have  shown  a  decided  increase  of  178.J  per  cent,  which  would 
indicate  that  in  spite  of  these  complications  there  must  have  been  some 
sort  of  dishonest  administration. 

Mr.  Porter  had  a  table  which  they  had  given  him  giving  certain 
moneys  collected  by  the  Bank  of  Spain  which  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand, because  in  the  United  States  the  Government  does  not  collect  any 
local  taxes.  Mr.  Marmol  said  that  the  only  explanation  he  could  give 
wiw  that  these  were  collected  because  it  was  a  law  of  the  country. 

TAXES. 

Real  estate  transfers. — A  tax  is  collected  upon  every  purchase  and 
sale  of  prox)erty,  and  also  on  inheritances.  When  you  discover  a  mine 
and  inform  the  Government  you  have  to  pay  the  Government  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  receipts  from  it. 

I  give  below  some  figures  showing  how  the  taxes  on  the  income  of 
property  are  made. 

Bent,  $500  per  annum.  The  Government  makes  an  allowance  of  25 
per  cent  for  the  time  that  the  house  may  be  vacant,  and  therefore  the 
net  income  which  is  taxed  on  this  would  be  $375;  $376  at  12  per  cent 
tax  would  make  $46  for  the  General  Government.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  a  tax  of  18  per  cent  for  the  municipality,  and  6  per  cent  to 
the  bank  for  collection,  making  a  total  tax  of  $55.80.  The  18  per  cent 
collected  by  the  municipality  is  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  etc. 

Of  the  6  per  cent  which  the  bank  receives  for  its  service  in  collect- 
ing the  taxes,  the  bank  receives  for  itself  5  per  cent,  and  returns  1  per 
cent  to  the  treasury  to  reimburse  them  for  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
collection.  Of  course  the  owner  of  a  property  has  to  pay  the  taxes, 
whether  the  store  is  occupied  or  vacant,  but  he  gets  his  allowance  of 
25  per  cent  for  vacancy  whether  the  house  is  occupied  or  not. 

The  ayst^m  of  taxation  in  rural  districts  is  2  per  cent  of  the  income 
of  plantations,  etc.,  and  is  collected  by  the  Bank  of  Spain. 

There  are  also  taxes  on  professions,  industries,  etc.  All  grocerymen, 
lawyers,  doctors,  shoemakers,  dry  goods  men,  coffeehouses,  bankers,  and 
bowling  alleys  have  to  pay  taxes.    There  are  300  different  classes  of  this 
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kiud  of  taxes.  The  taxes  range  according  to  the  diflferent  loealitias, 
business,  etc.  Any  man  wlio  makes  over  tl,(HK>  pays  a  tax.  All  clerks 
of  over  tl,<MM)  salary  pay  10  |)er  cent;  but  this  tax  has  only  beeo  col- 
lectible in  railroads  and  public  otlices.  In  the  busineas  oflBees  they 
avoid  thiA  tax,  for  instance,  by  entering  in  the  books  the  salary  of  i 
man  who  receives  $1,200  annually  as  $300  for  salary  and  9900  <*  f^ti- 
firation."  There  is  also  another  tax  in  the  form  of  a  ^^oedala^'*  which 
is  a  personal  identitication  slip.  The  amount  of  this  tax  Yaries  accord- 
ing to  the  class.  Some  pay  more  and  some  pay  less.  For  instanoe, 
Mr.  Marmol  belongs  to  the  seventh  class,  which  is  $3  silver,  to  which 
must  be  added  50  per  cent  for  the  municipality  and  50  per  cent  fw  the 
provincial  tax.  These  cedulas  have  to  be  purchased  eve^  year.  The 
total  revenue  derived  from  this  for  the  year  from  July,  ISM,  to  June, 
1897,  was  $150,000.  There  is  also  a  tax  on  railroad  tickets,  on  which 
you  pay  10  per  cent,  and  there  is  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  ou  fireight  and 
baggage. 

(lovernment  clerks  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  their  salary. 
All  colletrtions  made  from  the  (Tovernment  have  1  per  cent  deducted: 
in  otlier  words,  they  make  a  discount  of  1  per  cent  on  all  Government 
jiayments. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  from  this  income  tax  or  industrial  tax 
was  $  1,042,500,  and  that  of  revenue  from  customs  was  $14,705,000.  The 
internal  revenue  is  derived  from  postage  stamps,  stamped  paper  (used 
to  pay  fines),  stamps  for  ditl'erent  taxes,  bills  of  health,  matricalatioD, 
municipal  fines,  ]>ostal  cards,  bulls  (permission  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays), 
revenue  stamps  for  drafts  and  for  other  purposes,  stamps  on  matches 
and  on  custom-house  ]K)licies.  The  value  of  these  stamps  was 
$1,727,000,  with  5  per  cent  discount  for  collecting. 

The  revenue  derive<l  from  lottery  was  $1,900,/M)0;  Government  prop- 
erty revenue,  $435,000;  miKcellaiieous  receijits,  consisting  of  bills  of 
interest  for  domurraj^o,  teh^plione  taxes,  convicts,  etc.,  $736,000. 

Taxes. 

ContribiitionH  and  impOHtH $6^142,500 

Cuntom-houHe 14, 705, 000 

Internal  revenue  and  Htanips 1, 640, STiO 

Lottery 1,900,500 

Government  property 4S5, 000 

Miscellaneous 1,S36,00Q 

Total 26,SS9,650 

This  $20,350,050  froes  to  Spain,  but  in  addition,  in  a  statement  pre- 
sented at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  is  always  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000 
deficit. 


CAIBARIEN. 

81'efch  of  the  juristliction  of  Rnneffios, 

Situation  and  limits, — The  island  of  Cuba  is  divided  into  re^ons, 
provinces^  municipal  boundaries  (terminos),  and  judicial  districts. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Remedios  is  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  which 
pertains  to  the  central  region,  and  comprises  within  its  judicial  district 
the  municipalities  of  Caibarien,  San  Antonio  de  las  Vueltas,  Gami^iuani, 
PlacetAs.  Yaguajay,  and  Remedios.  Although  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Remedios,  these  municipalities  are  independent,  each  having  its 
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own  political  administration.  Tbey  have  their  own  mayors  and  cor- 
porations, subordinate  to  the  civil  government  of  the  province,  and  to 
the  provincial  deputation  whose  seat  is  in  the  city  of  Santa  Glara. 

Kemedios  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  old  Bahama  Channel ;  on  the 
west  by  the  month  of  Sagna  la  Ghica  river,  by  imaginary  lines  running 
north  and  south,  and  by  the  Judicial  district  of  Sagua  la  Grande,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sagua  la  Ghica  Biver;  on  the  east  by  the 
river  Jatib6nico  del  Norte,  which  separates  it  from  the  judicial  district 
of  Moron,  and  on  the  south  by  the  judicial  districts  of  Sancti  Spiritus, 
Trinidad,  and  Santa  Glara.  The  coast  line  of  the  district  extends  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Sagua  la  Ghica  Eiver,  on  the  west,  to  the  eastern 
meridian  of  Gayo  Judas  Agnada  and  Gomal  de  Paredones  or  Pancho  de 
Vega,  whioh  separates  Gayo  Romano  from  Gayo  Goco.  It  is  about  75 
kilometers  long  and  from  45  to  55  kilometers  wide. 

Area  and  population. — Bemedios  has  an  area  of  4,750  square  kilo- 
meters, including  its  maritime  boundaries.  It  is  75  kilometers  long  on 
the  northern  coast  and  from  45  to  r)5  kilometers  wide.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  from  62,390  to  70,000. 

Littoral  and  confines. — The  coast  line  of  the  jurisdictional  of  San 
Junn  de  los  Bemedios  extends  from  the  river  Jactibonico  del  Norte  on 
the  east  to  the  Sagua  la  Ghica  Biver  on  the  west,  and  is  about  45  miles 
in  extent,  with  an  inclination  northeast  to  east-northeast,  describing 
a  southward  curve  in  the  center  of  the  line.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
low  and  marshy  and  bordered  by  forests  of  mangrove.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  ports,  harbors,  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers  protected 
from  the  wind  by  the  numerous  keys  off  the  coast.  These  keys  form 
part  of  the  archipelago  Jardines  del  Bey  (Gardens  of  the  King),  and 
have  each  an  inner  and  an  outer  port. 

In  treating  of  the  harbors  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  the  means 
of  ingress  and  exit  from  the  Bahama  Ohaunel.  The  Sagua  la  Ghica 
Biver,  after  describing  irregular  curves  at  its  mouth,  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  It  is  navigable  for  3^  leagues,  to  the  village  of 
Santo,  by  vessels  of  1.200  meters  draft,  and  is  from  20  to  25  meters 
wide. 

Vessels  of  1.900  meters  draft  may  navigate  to  the  port  of  La  Puntilla, 
3  leagues  distant  from  the  mouth,  but  to  do  so  they  must  avail  them- 
selves of  the  currents,  tides,  winds,  and  sometimes  even  use  warps  or 
ropes  to  drag  themselves  along.  There  are  three  mouths  to  the  river, 
£1  Gayo,  £1  Medio,  and  the  Higuereta.  The  first  can  only  be  entered 
by  vessels  of  1.272  meters  draft;  the  second  by  those  of  1.900  meters, 
and  the  third  by  small  vessels  only,  the  mouth  of  the  river  being 
obstructed  by  bars.  The  river  forms  two  deltas,  which  give  entrance 
on  the  west  to  Gayo  Ghannel,  on  the  north  to  Medio  Ghannel,  and  on 
the  east  to  Higuereta  Ghannel.  The  bay,  called  Ouagueyes  or  Sagua 
la  Ghica,  has  an  average  capacity  for  vessels  drawing  2.544  meters, 
limited  on  the  north  by  the  principal  keys,  Ouagueyes  and  Medio.  In 
order  to  enter  the  port  from  the  Old  Bahama  Ghannel,  it  is  necessary 
to  traverse  both  channels  formed  by  the  keys;  on  the  east,  between 
Ouagueyes  and  El  Medio,  with  1.844  meters  draft;  on  the  west,  between 
El  Medio  and  Marcos,  with  a  draft  of  1.696  meters. 

From  Sagua  la  Ghica  the  coast  runs  east  to  south-southeast,  forming 
the  small  harbors  of  Juan  Francisco,  Garapachos,  Laguna  del  Medio,  or 
Sitio  l^uevo.  There  are  numerous  shoals  and  the  water  is  shallow, 
making  the  services  of  a  pilot  necessary.  From  the  mainland  to  the 
outer  keys  there  extends  a  large  sand  bar  leaving  only  the  <<Moja 
Bragas  "  Ghannel  open  for  vessels  of  1.272  meters  draft,  although  there 
are  other  passages  for  smaller  vessels. 
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The  traffic  between  Sa^niA  l^^  Chica  and  Caibarien  is  made  by  waj 
of  the  prineiiml  channel.  Hastward  frum  the  sand  bar  are  the  unim- 
portant and  shallow  bays  of  G uaisi,  Panta  Crorda,  Jiua^ayabo,  aad 
Tesico;  in  .linagiiayabo* there  is  a  dock  which  is  ased  by  Teasels  of 
1/JUU  nieterH  draft,  for  nnloadin^r  the  products  of  the  estate  San  Rafael. 
Tlie  other  bays  are  limited  to  small  vessels  trading  in  firewood  and 
charcoal. 

The  only  harbor  of  any  im|)ortan«;e  is  Caibarien,  15  miles  distant  finoiu 
the  harbor  of  Cayo  Fran<*e8,  which  has  a  ca]>acity  for  vessels  of  6.700 
meters  draft,  while  the  jiort  of  Caibarien  can  only  accommodate  vessels 
of  2.S2()  meters  draft ;  but  it  has  the  run  of  the  said  15  miles,  in  a  chan- 
nel where  sailing;  vessels  may  tack  and  escajK^  the  shoals,  anchoring 
about  2  kilometers  from  the  wharves. 

The  harb«>r  of  Cayo  Frances  is  clean  at  the  entrance  except  at  the 
northeast  where,  for  a  distance  of  0  miles,  the  reefs  of  Salmedina,  abont 
5  miles  from  the  coast  of  Cayo  l-'ra^so,  run  north  and  south  with 
Gu^)abana  rock,  or  Caja  del  Muerto,  so  calle<l  because  of  its  opffin-like 
appearance.  <'ayo  Frances  Harbor  is  easily  recognized  by  its  light 
house  and  a  group  of  h«>uses  which  are  situated  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  key.  iietween  Fran«'es  and  B(K*a  Chica  keys,  toward  the  soath. 
is  a  mouth  or  bay  about  0  miles  in  width,  which  nniy  be  navigated  in  a 
northerly  direction,  tacking  when  about  1  mile  west  of  the  light-house. 

Between  the  western  extremity  of  a  key  on  the  north,  a  bay  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  south  Cayo  Cal>os  lies  a  tine  {Mirt,  protected  from  the 
winds  even  when  they  are  blowing  a  hurricane.  This  has  been  fre- 
quently experienced  by  vessels  driven  into  the  i>ort  which  at  most 
have  only  dragged  tiieir  anchors.  On  the  l>ottom  of  the  harbor  is  s 
thi<!k  «lei)osit  of  mud  by  no  means  prejudicial  to  the  anchorage.  Some- 
times the  wind  from  the  northeast  is  annoying,  although  not  dangeroas 
to  the  shipping. 

The  ]M)rt  of  Caibarien  has  a  spacious  bay.  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Conuco  Keys  and  the  archip«*lago  of  (luarana,  wliich  has  a  capacity 
only  for  vessels  of  small  draft.  It  coninuiiiicateson  the  west  with  Sagua 
la  ('liica  and  with  tin*  ports  of  Lacuna  del  Medio,  Carapachos,  and  Juan 
Francisco,  through  the  Moja  Kragas  passage  aiul  other  small  canals: 
and  on  the  east,  by  a  northeasterly  route,  with  the  harbor  of  Cayo 
Frances.  The  principal  port  is  i)et\vceii  the  <*apes  of  Conuco  and  Punta 
Brava  Keys.  It  is  a  «'lean,  s])acious,  circular  harbor,  with  a  caimcity 
for  vessels  of  2.S2<!  meters  dratt,  and  1.500  meters  at  the  wharves. 
though  it  may  be  observed  that  some  of  the  <locks,  owing  to  a  system  of 
dredging  initiated  by  private  enterprise,  have  about  three  times 
greati^r  capacity.  On  the  east  it  eonnnunicates  with  the  muiiiciiMiIity 
of  Yaguajay  through  the  ship  canal,  which  has  a  cajmcity  for  vessels  of 
2.3.'ili  meters  draft  as  far  as  the  port  of  Noriega,  where  there  is  less 
draft;  nevertheless  it  is  the  only  iiarhor  of  any  ini])ortance,  as  those  of 
«1  ncaro,  Boiill,  and  Carbo  are  very  shallow.  This  channel  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Cape  San  .1  nan,  crossing  the  large  bay  of  Yaguajay  or  Pern)s 
(Dogs);  beyond  this  port  it  is  navigable  onlyby  snnill  vessels.  From 
Sagua  la  Grande  ^o  Nuevitas  there  is  a  distance  of  ISO  rnile^.  Caibarien 
is  tlie  only  port  from  which  an  .'ulvantagecms  exit  may  be  made,  east^ 
west,  and  north,  through  the  Santaren  Channel.  On  the  east  is  Pira- 
guas Channel,  dividing  a  long  sand  bar,  which  extends  from  Baroos 
Channel  to  the  mainland;  farther  south  there  is  another  channel  which 
may  be  used  by  small  vessels,  sailing  to  Cainbao.  El  Jucaro,  aud  Bo- 
fill,  the  two  latter  being  (-enters  of  large  sugar  estates. 

Varas  Bay,  or  Punta  Hrava,  distance  2  kilometers  to  the  east  of  Cai- 
barien, is  destined  in  time  to  become  the  principal  port  on  the  coast,  and 
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to  develop  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  district.  It  has  good 
anchorage  capacity  20  meters  trom  the  shore,  and  enjoys  the  advantage 
over  Oaibarien  of  vessels  being  able  to  load  and  unload  without  the  use 
of  launches.  Such  was  the  opinion  held  by  the  Hon.  Senor  Don  Julian 
Zulueta,  who  studied  the  conditions  of  the  port  and  would  have 
improved  it  had  he  lived. 

From  Pniita  Brava  the  coast  runs  south-southeast;  it  is  navigable  to 
Dolores,  which  i>ort  is  used  by  the  sugar  estate  of  the  same  name  for 
transportation  of  freight.  Beyond  this  is  a  shoal  extending  from  the 
land  to  Herradura  Key,  forming  the  channels  of  Barcos,  Piraguas,  and 
Canalejas  del  Sur.  The  same  shoal  continues  to  Perros  or  Yaguajay 
Bay  by  tortuous  windings  from  2  to  3  miles  from  the  shore  and  still 
farther  away  from  the  coast  of  Perros.  The  harbors  of  Gamboa,  Jticaro, 
BofiU,  and  Oarb6  are  only  accessible  to  sloops  and  vessels  of  small 
draft  which  traffic  with  the  neighboring  sugar  estates. 

At  Yaguajay  the  only  harbor  of  importance  is  Noriega,  with  a  capac- 
ity for  vessels  of  1.696  meters  draft;.  It  is  generally  frequented,  as  the 
ports  of  BoOll  and  Carb6,  which,  like  Noriega,  are  in  communication 
with  the  town  of  Yagu^ay  by  railroad,  are  both  shallow  and  incon- 
venient. 

«  Kunning  east,  the  coast  line  inclines  east-northeast.  Here  are  the 
harbors  of  Oaguaues  and  Estero  Real,  which  connect  the  districts 
Mayajigua,  Perros,  and  San  Juan. 

The  entire  length  of  the  coast  of  Remedies  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Jatib<Snico  and  the  Sagua  la  Chica  rivers  is  sheltered  by  a  chain  of  keys 
or  islets,  which  dot  the  channel,  covering  an  area  of  800  square  miles, 
taking  for  base  of  measurement  the  keys  lying  20  miles  north  of  the 
Jatib6nico  River,  on  the  mainland,  to  those  which  are  10  miles  distant 
from  Sagua  la  Chica  River.  Of  the  channels  and  passages  which  wind 
amongst  the  keys,  that  which  connects  Cayo  Frances  with  Oaibarien  is 
the  only  one  with  draft  capacity  for  ocean  vessels.  Notwithstanding 
its  natural  disadvantages,  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  los  Remedies  is 
superior  to  those  of  Sagua  and  Cardenas,  where  large  vessels  are  unable 
to  maneuver  without  difficulty  and  danger,  while  in  Cayo  Frances  they 
have  more  room  and  are  protected  from  the  strong  southwest  winds. 

By  act  of  June  28,  1896,  under  the  treaty  entered  into  by  the  town- 
ships of  Santa  Clara  and  Remedies,  the  land  boundaries  between  Reme- 
dios  and  Santa  Clara  were  fixed  as  follows :  On  the  west  by  the  Sagua 
la  Chica  River,  following  its  course  and  including  the  sheep  ranch  of 
Santa  Fe,  that  of  Oiego  Romero  being  accorded  to  the  district  of  Santa 
Clara;  on  the  south  by  the  pasture  lands  (or  sheep  ranches)  of  Santa 
Clara  and  Guaracabulla  and  by  the  jurisdictions  of  Trinidad  and  Sancti 
SpirituB.  This  treaty  made  no  mention  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, as  it  did  not  interest  Santa  Clara. 

San  Juan  de  los  Remedies  formerly  extended  to  Puerto  Principe, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Yana  River  on  the  northwest  and 
by  Sabanalamar  or  El  Jucaro^  on  the  south,  on  the  line  now  followed 
by  one  of  the  military  trochas.  But  Moron  having  been  constituted  a 
township  and  in  consequence  separated  from  the  district,  the  eastern 
limits  of  San  Juan  de  los  Remedies  were  finally  bounded  by  the  Jati- 
bdnico  River  from  its  nmuth  on  the  north  to  that  on  the  south. 

Topography, — Within  the  jurisdiction  of  Remedies  are  the  mountains 
of  Jatib6nico,  Matahambri,  Bamburanao,  and  Mabuya,  which  form  the 

^I^nelatar'B  note, — According  to  tbe  map  the  Jtioaro  is  somewhat  too  distant  ttom 
the  Sabanalamar  to  be  tbe  same. 
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central  i^roup.  They  rise  uesir  a  part  of  the  town  of  Remedios,  soine- 
tiineM  ralle«l  Sebonu'al,  aiMl  extend  uninterruptedly  to  theboandaryof 
Moron. 

Hetweeii  thelKiuiidariesof  theJatilHUiicoKiverandCaibarien  there  is 
a  HpariouH  valley,  bouiide4i  «)n  the  north  by  tho  channel  and  on  the  south 
by  the  mountains.  Iteniedios  is  situated  in  this  valley,  which  is  oiarshj 
on  tlie  eoiist  but  fertile  in  the  interior  an<l  on  the  slo|)ea  of  the  moun- 
tains Judas,  </urra,  Santa  Kosa,  Sierresuela,  and  Gu^abauaor  Ciyade] 
Muerto  (<'otnn),  about  U  ]ea;;ues  from  the  coast. 

From  the  «'ity  of  Kemedios  these  mountains  trail  south  andeast,  form- 
ing the  iMMindries  of  8aiicti  Spiritus,  Trinidad,  and  Santa  Clara.  The 
surnmndin^  country  is  rolling,  rising  in  some  places  to  an  elevation 
of  *J<N)  meters,  from  whence  a  magniricent  view  may  be  had  of  an  exten- 
sive area  of  arable  lands  covered  by  exuberant  vegetation.  Amoug 
the  liighest  mountiiins  of  the  range  are  Huena  Vista  and  Mamey. 

From  Kemedios  to  Caibarien  westward  the  valley  slopes  firom  a  back- 
ground of  mountains  ami  hills,  of  which  Cabana,  Gnanabanabo,  Pan- 
tilla,  Bajada,  Hesbalosa,  and  Santa  F^  are  tlie  most  noticeable. 
Although  more  hilly  in  the  central  ])ortiou,  fnun  Jatil>6nioo  westwud 
the  valley  is  capable  of  the  highest  «'ultivation.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  tlie  formation  of  this  beautiful  sloi>e  firom  mountain  range  to 
ciiast,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  data: 

('aibarien  is  1  meter  above  the  sea  level,  and  Kemedios,  distant  2 
leagues  fnmi  Caibarien,  rises  I,74.s  meters  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  village  of  Taguayabon,  li  leagues  from  Kemedios  and  5  from 
Caibarien,  is  at  a  heigiit  of  .VS.iN)  meters;  Vega  de  Palmas  at  a  height 
of  70.55  meters;  <.*amiijuaiii,  distant  5  leagues  from  Kemedios  and  7 
from  Caibarien,  is  at  a  height  of  112.30  meters,  and  Salamanca  at 
i;{r>.4()  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus  in  a  distance  of  8 
leagues  from  Caibarien  southeast  we  have  a  gradual  ascent  to  an  alti- 
tud(*  of  135.40  meters  abov«'  th<'  sea  level.  In  the  same  distance  east 
we  liave  liojas,  3.^  kiloiiicters  from  KtMiiedios,  at  an  altitude  of  18.85 
meters,  and  in  conse((uence  1.37  meters  iiigher  than  Kemedios.  This 
measurement  is  made  from  the  valley,  and  not  on  tlie  mountain  sloi>es 
which  rise  from  this  ])oint.  Vinas  is  at  a  height  of  SO.iiO  meters,  while 
Taguayal>on  is  only  58.1M)  meters  aljove  tlu'  sea  level.  Villas  being  21.30 
meters  higher.  Zulueta  is  at  a  height  of  203  meters,  while  Cami^juani, 
in  the  west  is  only  112.30  meters  above  the  sea  level,  making  a  difl'er- 
enee  of  00.70  meters  in  a  radius  of  5  leagues. 

Placetas,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  central  plateau,  must  be  at 
least  270  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Tiiere  is  no  doubt  but  tliat  the  western  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Kemedios  com])rises  a  beautiful  valley,  sloping  from  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  in  conse(|uence  the  lands  are  both  fertile  and  valuable. 

liydrofjrnphii. — The  prin(Mi»al  plain  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Kemedios 
slopes  gradually  from  the  coast  to  a  range  of  mountains  running  west 
and  <;ast,  which  tbrms  the  back;:round  of  this  beautiful  valley,  until  it 
reaches  an  elevation  of  3<K)  meters. 

The  rivers  How  from  south  to  north,  embracing  in  their  course  numer- 
ous brooks  and  rivulets,  while  i»thers,  which  have  their  source  on  the 
plateau,  tiow  in  a  southerly  direction. 

The  two  principal  rivers  are  Sagua  la  Chica  and  Jatilxmico.  The 
former  is  25  leagues  in  length,  ami  is  navigable  for  3^  leagues,  to  the 
port  of  Santo,  by  vessels  of  1.2(K)  meters  draft.  It  rises  in  the  Kscambray 
Mountains  and  has  several  branches,  the  principal  one  being  Cama- 
juani,  which  in  turn  gives  rise  to  other  smaller  streams,  fertiluing  the 
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valleys  of  Cam^jnani,  Ynolta,  and  part  of  Placetas.  It  also  separates 
Remedios  from  the  jurisdictions  of  Sagua  and  Santa  Clara. 

The  Jatibdnico  del  Norte,  separating  Keniedios  from  Moron,  rises  in 
the  lakes  of  Palniarito,  known  as  Begaderos  de  Palmarito;  its  principal 
branches  are  Piedras  and  Sierra. 

The  Zarza,  which  empties  on  the  soathern  coast,  rnns  through  Pla- 
cetas. Its  principal  branch  is  Hacha,  besides  which  it  gives  rise  to 
numerous  smaller  streams. 

Bemedios  is  watered  by  a  network  of  rivers  and  streams,  many  of 
which,  while  offering  no  industrial  advantages  whatever,  serve  to  fer- 
tilize in  a  marked  degree  the  whole  territory,  and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  there  is  not  a  place  where  abundant  water  may  not  be  found  within 
a  kilometer  for  all  agricultural  and  domestic  purposes. 

The  Gaibarien,  which  empties  west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  trav- 
erses the  entire  district  and  then  disappears  in  the  Seborucal  Moun- 
tains, where  it  is  lost  in  the  forest  to  reappear  in  the  municipality  of 
Remedios  under  the  name  of  Bartolom^. 

The  Guani,  to  the  east  of  Gaibarien,  affords  potable  water  of  supe- 
rior quality,  while  the  rivulets  of  Jinaguayabo,  supplied  by  aqueducts 
made  in  olden  times,  carry  a  considerable  volume  of  water.  Both 
rivers  are  navigable. 

The  Aguan6,  to  which  the  Bev.  Bishop  Espada  gave  the  name  of 
<<  Aguas  Nobles"  on  account  of  the  good  quality  of  the  water,  runs  by 
the  municipality  of  Vueltas. 

The  Gamajuani  and  Gamaco  are  also  rivers  of  some  importance  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  naturally  fertile  pastures  through  which  they  flow. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  importance,  although  there  are  ponds 
formed  by  rain,  the  overflow  of  rivers,  and  the  drainage  from  towns. 
Such  a  one  exists  near  Bemedios,  at  the  northeast  extremity. 

Oeology  and  mines. — The  geologic  formation  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Bemedios  is  uniform  throughout^  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  its  upper 
crust  Nature  seems  to  have  relieved  it  of  all  responsibility,  by  provid- 
ing it  irom  the  beginning  with  uniform  geologic  evolution.  There  are 
no  eruptive  centers  nor  is  the  mountain  chain  complicated;  the  ranges 
run  parallel  with  an  inclination  of  five  degrees  south  and  of  six  west, 
with  arable  soil  only  at  a  great  depth.  It  would  seem  that  the  igneous 
rock  had  facilitated  the  slow  work  of  reducing  the  mass,  which  covers  a 
mine  of  wealth  for  the  agriculturist.  And  this  is  proved  in  plain  and 
on  hillside,  where,  in  a  calcareous  and  clayey  soil  apparently  sterile,  a 
thin  layer  is  sufficient  to  sustain  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Earthquakes  are  unknown,  although  years  ago  a  slight  oscillation 
occurred  from  east  to  west,  lasting  but  a  second,  and  was  attributed  to 
eastern  currents. 

As  the  geologic  topography  of  the  jurisdiction  has  never  been 
studied  nor  even  a  map  made  of  the  formation  of  the  land  referred  to, 
we  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  our  own  observations  and  on  general  data 
of  the  island  of  Guba. 

In  a  portion  of  the  central  range,  which  extends  to  Matahambre 
Mountain,  crusts  of  gneiss  appear,  alternating  with  white  and  black 
clay;  but  as  no  vestige  of  fossils  exists,  it  is  not  certain  that  these 
mountains  belong  to  the  Paleozoic  age. 

There  are  other  rocky  lands,  classified  as  Paleozoic^  in  which  there 
are  copper  mines,  such  as  are  found  in  the  municipalities  of  Placetas 
and  Jatobonico  del  Norte. 

Some  portions  of  the  surrounding  lands  are  attributed  to  the  Jurassic 
periodi  but  in  the  later  formations  the  rocks,  analogous  to  the  sandy 
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or  variegate<l  marl  generally  found  on  the  highest  moanteino^  aie  not 
so  lianl  as  those  f«>un(l  in  Jurassic  tbruiatiouH. 

The  natives  call  these  hills  ^^emuieucias  triasicas,"  or  Triaaaie  eleva- 
tions,  and  resiuve  the  name  of  '^HierraH^  for  rooQiitains  of  the  Jarassie 
])eri(Ml,  although  the  fieries  run  parallel,  and  difl'er  one  firom  the  other 
only  in  their  vegetation. 

The  cretaoeouA  deiMisits,  which  cover  a  large  extent  of  the  Tertiaiy 
formation  as  well  as  those  of  the  Quaternary  period,  are  as  importaut 
as  the  more  modern  deposits,  which  also  cover  an  extensive  Borfaee. 

Tlie  formation  of  the  island  is  serpentine.  Havana  is  on  the  sea 
level,  but  the  land  reiiches  an  altitude  of  over  200  meters  in  Gnaraca- 
bulla.  The  mountain  ranges  in  the  eastern  portion  contain  rich  min- 
eral de])osit8  of  excellent  quality. 

In  the  valley  lying  along  the  eastern  coast  the  clayqr  soil  is  mixed 
with  calcareous  gravel,  which  improves  as  it  approaches  the  interior, 
otlering  lands  of  sn])erior  quality  enriched  by  the  bounties  of  nature; 
even  those  on  the  plains  which  appear  sterile  are  not  without  relatiTe 
imiK)rtance. 

In  all  the  mountains  where  a  chalky  formation  exists  the  vegetatioD 
is  beautiful,  from  the  smallest  shrub  to  the  largest  tree,  forming  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  west,  where  the  vege- 
tation is  not  BO  abundant.  This  dual  formation  is  notioeable  on  &e 
hills  of  Santa  Fe,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  Escambray  Moan- 
tains — pleasing  to  tlie  sight  and  worthy  of  geological  investigatioo. 
The  same  cimditions  may  be  found  on  the  central  ranges  which  form 
the  dividing  line  north  and  south. 

Mines. — The  jurisdiction,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  mineral  wealtli,  has 
been  but  little  develo|)ed,  because  of  the  diillculty  of  transporting  the 
ore,  and  also  on  account  of  the  indifference  manifested  by  the  inhab- 
itants for  this  industry  and  for  other  reasons. 

In  the  municipality  of  Placetas  are  the  rich  gold  mines  of  Gnaraca- 
bulla.  They  have  not  given  th**  results  exported,  for  lack  of  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  neressary  to  locate  true  veins  and  jiockets,  and  those 
who  have  been  disap]K)inte4l  have  become  discouraged. 

In  the  same  municipality  there  are  also  as])halt  mines  in  sight,  and 
others  of  co])per  and  silver  are  to  be  found  in  San  Felii)e  and  Guada- 
lu])e. 

Near  the  Jatibanic<»  River  are  magniticent  asphalt  and  also  copper 
mines,  which  have  bc«'n  worked  by  private  parties. 

Throughout  the  territory  you  rarely  find  a  place  where  there  are  no 
traces  of  mines.  Taking  as  base  the  central  tableland  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  city  of  Ueniedios,  the  soil  indicates  tlie  proximity  of  iron 
ore.  There  are  also  min«'s  in  Henna  Vista,  and  fine  mineral  springs  in 
Mayajigua,  Guadalupe,  llaranjo,  and  Sandoval. 

Climate  and  products. — The  climate  is  generally  warm  and  hnmid, 
being  much  more  so  on  the  coast  The  mean  tenii^erature  is  80^  F.,  but 
in  the  high  localities  the  mornings  and  nights  fall  to  a  most  agreeable 
temperature. 

In  the  winter  months  of  December  and  January,  the  average  tem- 
perature does  not  fall  below  70^  F..  and  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  when  the  heat  is  greatest,  the  thermometer  does  not  rise  above 
80°  F. 

The  longest  days  of  the  year,  from  June  21  to  24,  are  thirteen  hours 
ten  minutes  in  length,  and  the  shortest  days,  from  December  22  to  24, 
are  ten  hours  forty  minutes  long. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  varies  between  75.9^  and  7G«50|  with  a 
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regalar  breeze  fh>m  the  east  and  northeast,  increasing  in  force  from 
Noveniber  to  February,  when  it  blows  from  the  north  and  northwest, 
though  always  moderated  by  a  gentle  land  breeze,  so  favorable  to  the 
sailor  at  night  but  so  scorching  in  the  daytime.  The  average  annual 
rainfo^ll  may  be  estimated  at  about  125  centimeters.  The  showers, 
which  osaally  occur  after  midday,  are  estimated  at  about  110  a  year. 
It  seldom  rains  in  the  morning.  During  the  entire  year  the  sky  is  blue 
and  transparent,  only  occasionly  obscured  by  fleeting  clouds  during 
the  rainy  months.  Hurricanes  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  climatic  conditions  are 
generally  uniform  tlm)ughout  the  country. 

Oases  of  longevity  are  frequent  now,  but  were  more  so  formerly 
before  fashion  had  introduced  certain  articles  of  diet. 

Tellow  fever  is  the  only  epidemic  which  sometimes  ravages  the  coun- 
try, but  it  is  not  so  fatal  as  in  some  other  places,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  a  foreigner  to  conform  to  the  hygienic  rules  in  order  to  escape 
the  perils  of  the  plague. 

Smallpox  was  epidemic  in  1861  and  in  1870,  but  since  that  time  it  has 
lost  its  epidemic  character,  and  such  cases  as  occur  are  located  without 
difficulty.  Dysentery  is  common  in  the  lowlands  and  on  high  places 
where  spring  water  is  used  and  the  consumption  of  fruit  abu^. 

Lockjaw  (tetanus)  and  consumption  of  the  lungs  (phthisis)  some- 
times but  not  often  occur.  Malaria  is  prevalent  in  low  marshy  lands, 
but  it  is  generally  in  a  mild  form,  although  sometimes  it  runs  into 
typhoid  and  typhus  fevers.  Malaria  accompanied  by  dysentery  is 
peculiar  to  the  Tagnajay  region.  The  great  and  constant  humidity, 
owing  to  the  changes  of  temperature  induce  catarrh,  but  cases  of  pneu- 
monia are  uncommon.  Diphtheria  in  a  mild  form  has  visited  the  island 
sometimes,  but  it  did  not  last  long. 

There  is  no  reason  to  classify  the  climate  of  Remedies  as  unwhole- 
some, but  on  the  contrary  the  facts  go  to  prove  that  it  possesses  the 
best  conditions  for  the  sustenance  of  life. 

The  soil  of  the  territory  is  limy,  especially  on  the  hillsides,  while  on 
the  coast  it  is  marshy  and  liable  to  be  overflowed.  Many  of  the 
meadows  are  rocky  and  not  fertile;  they  abound  with  peroxide  of  iron, 
which  gives  to  some  portions  of  the  soil  a  yellowish-black  color.  The 
lands  called  the  '^ black"  are  rich  in  vegetable  deposits,  but  are  rapidly 
washed  away  by  the  torrents.  Besides  these  there  are  other  lands 
where  the  soil  is  loamy  and  deep  and  more  suitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; some  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  and  are  called 
^^red"  lands,  and  others,  which  contain  less  of  the  coloring  matter, 
are  known  as  <' mulatto."  The  exuberant  vegetation  may  be  attributed 
not  only  to  heat,  but  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Ouban  flora,  the  study  of  which  has  only  just  been  commenced,  is  rich 
in  the  varieties  of  its  classification.  In  the  jurisdiction  of  Kemedios  it 
may  be  said  to  be  twenty  times  more  prolific  than  in  European  coun- 
tries and  ten  times  more  vigorous  than  in  the  provinces  of  Matanzas, 
Havana,  and  Pinar  del  Kio. 

Edible  plants  both  wholesome  and  ])alatable  abound.  The  plantain, 
of  which  there  is  a  great  variety,  is  tlie  main  food  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, who  use  it  in  the  place  of  bread.    The  breadfruit^  (arbol  del  pan) 

'  Tran$latar^8  note, — The  breadfruit  is  not  the  sbnddock,  known  to  the  trade  in  the 
United  States  a^  ** breadfruit.''  The  "arbol  del  pan/'  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  produces  a  fruit  which  roasted  tastes  some- 
thing like  potato. 
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18  not  much  cultivate<l ;  the  Hweet  potato  is  cultivated  for  trade;  flie 
iMssava,  8wpet  and  bittor,  the  first  is  cultivated  for  food,  the  latter  for 
iiiaiiut'arturing  purposcK;  the  sago,  yam,  okra,  pampkin,  and  inniimer- 
alile  other  vogetabh's  and  the  fruits  are  plentifiil,  firom  the  Iiudoal 
pineiipple  to  the  fresh  date  which  has  been  acclimated.  There  are 
thirty  two  S|)ecie8  of  palm  and  several  varieties  of  the  sngar  eaoe.  To 
enumerate  the  various  timber  and  cabinet  woods  would  make  this  work 
interminable. 

The  fauna  is  rich  in  species  and  variety;  in  the  ichthyologieal  branch 
alone,  favored  as  Hemedios  is  above  other  parts  of  the  iakuidy  no  less 
than  7(H)  species  are  found. 

Agricultural  industry  and  commerce. — ^The  fertility  of  the  aoil  of 
Cuba  is  wasted  through  negh^ct  and  ignorance. 

Continuous  cultivation  of  the  same  land  impoverishes  it  unless  a 
careful  use  of  guano  is  applied.  The  reckless  felling  of  trees  is  destroy- 
ing the  forest  wealth.  The  numerous  sugar  estates  in  the  juriBdiction 
burn  off  woods  in  order  to  plant  in  virgin  soil,  and  in  this  way  great 
forests  have  disappeared.  This  has  changed  the  climate  somewhat,  for 
instead  of  the  he«ivy  rains  which  formerly  refreshed  the  soil,  the  showers 
are  now  irregular  and  less  abundant.  The  destruction  of  cabinet 
woods,  in  which  the  Jurisdiction  is  rich,  has  been  unlimited.  Beaatifal 
groves  have  been  upr(K)ted  by  farmers  for  stables  and  charcoal. 

Although  corn,  onions,  coftee,  cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  other  plants 
an<l  vegetables  produce  abundantly,  these  crops  are  neglected  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  tobacco.  Onions  of  fine  quality  are 
repnKluctive  to  an  astonishing  degree,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  other  crops.  Fine  ex)fiee  and  cacao  groves  have  been  destroyed 
to  plant  sugar  cane  and  tobacco.  Such  a  system  has  obliged  the  planter 
to  provide  himself  with  the  necessities  of  life  from  shops,  where  he 
ultimately  si)ends  his  entire  crop. 

Honey  and  wax  are  (*ultivated  for  the  trade,  and  the  production 
would  be  greater  if  niodcrii  nietlKxls  were  enipltiyed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  honey  bee.  The  wax  industry  is  t*arricdon  extensively  in  Sagua 
la  Cliica,  an<l  exporte<l  in  the  tbrni  of  bricks  and  braids  of  superior 
quality  an<l  unrivaled  in  the  island. 

Agriculture  in  lieniedios  may  be  considered  deficient  when  compared 
with  other  portions  of  the  island.  The  very  fertility  of  the  soil  makes 
idlers  of  some  and  speculators  of  others.  The  mild  climate  exacts 
neither  Racrifice  nor  expenditure  on  the  ])art  of  the  inhabitante.  A  rude 
hut  built  of  palm  and  thatched  with  ya<rna,  and  clothing  of  the  lightest 
material,  are  sutli<'ient  for  their  necessities. 

European  grai)es  in  great  variety  are  grown,  producing  two  crops  a 
year,  notwithstanding  the  cultivation  is  imi>erfect  and  a  mere  matter 
of  recreation. 

Safiron,  wheat,  and  other  plants  are  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  such  cro])s  are  not  alternated  with  those  of  the  all-absorbing 
sugar  cane  and  tobacco. 

A  list  of  sugar  estates  in  the  jurisdiction,  with  a  statement  of  their 
products  for  the  year  1893-94  as  compared  with  those  of  1895-90,  appears 
in  the  following  table: 
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Statement  of  the  produolion  of  sngar  in  the  district  of  Remedies  and  a  comparieon  between 

the  aope  of  1894-96  and  those  of  1893-94, 


Munidpality. 

Eatatea. 

Propriotort. 

18M-95-8agar. 

Total. 

1893-94- 

-Sagar. 

Total. 

Centrif- 

Molas- 

Centrif. 

Molas- 

ngsl* 

ses. 

ugal. 

ses. 

Sacks. 

Saek$. 

Sackn. 

8aek§. 

Saeka. 

8aek§. 

Reniediot 

Adela 

Sonoren  Zozaya  Sc  Co.. 

67.073 

9,105 

66,178 

50.737 

8.646 

59.388 

Yagnajay.... 
Remedioa 

Narcisa 

Don  Mariano  C.  Artis  . 

56,000 

9.060 

64,050 

56,429 

7.869 

64.298 

San     An* 

giistin. 
Zaza 

Don  Joan  J.  Ariosa — 

67. 114 

6,645 

68,660 

61,967 

6,623 

68,590 

Placetas 

Renora  Znlneta  (widow) 

64.888 

4.780 

69,127 

70.608 

6.759 

77.267 

Cain%|aBni... 

F€ 

Don  Jo86  Maria   Urn- 

88»013 

6,088 

44^001 

86,116 

6.837 

42,453 

panota. 

PUoetM 

San  Joa6.... 

Brothers  of  Don  An- 
gnstine  Goyenobea. 
Brothers  of  Don  Pablo 

88,204 

3,788 

86,992 

34,448 

2,681 

87,129 

TagTiiO»y--- 

Victoria 

30,000 

3,602 

38,602 

30,965 

3,365 

34.330 

Bull  G4miK. 

Vueltaa 

Matilde 

Senora  Rosa  Cam  (wid- 
ow of  Bar6). 

26,736 

236 

26,972 

28.828 

28,828 

CsmaivLKoi... 

Altimlra.... 

Don  Antonio  Ortis 

23.501 

2,795 

26.886 

24,420 

1,878 

26.208 

CaibiOicani  •  • 

Boealia 

Senorea  Llansa  &.  Ur- 

geU. 
Senores    Martines    y 

18,413 

2,565 

20,978 

16,322 

2,016 

18,337 

Caibarien — 

Baforma  — 

18,118 

1,962 

20,080 

16,228 

1,294 

17.623 

Fernandez. 

Placetaa 

Convenio . . . 

Brothers  of  Don  Jos6 
Vergara. 

17. 108 

2.309 

19,697 

13,491 

1,192 

14,683 

Cami^aaiii... 

Julia 

Brothers  of  Don  Job6 
Maria  Goncer. 

14.588 

162 

14,750 

15,392 

2,027 

18. 819 

YagmO^y 

Santa  Cata- 

Una 
San  Pablo... 

Brothers  of  J  o86  Car  bd . 

11,725 

1.750 

18,484 

14,687 

2,580 

17,267 

Cain%|aaDi... 

Senora  Figaroba  (wid- 

10,228 

2,017 

12,245 

14,662 

2.484 

17, 146 

Bemedios.... 

Dolorea(ab- 

ren) 

Don    Diego  Gonsales 
Obren. 

7.976 

1.129 

9,104 

12.960 

1,293 

14,253 

Caibarieu 

SanBafael.. 

Don  Manuel  Joa6  de 
Rojas. 

8,142 

880 

8,622 

3,183 

473 

8.656 

Total  . . 

476,466 

68.271   MU..791 

501.343 

58.146 

559,769 

Tohaooo  fields  under  cultivation. 


Calbarien.. 
Bemedios.. 
Cami^jnani. 
Vueltas.... 
Placetas... 

YacniOaj- 


Totia 


Mnnicipality. 


Knmber    Tobacco 
of  fields,  harvested. 


6,070 


Tierces. 


200 
26.000 
15,000 
10,000 

500 


60,700 


This  amoaut  does  Dot  include  the  tobacco  exported  from  this  jaris- 
diction  by  the  sugar  railroad. 

Tierces  are  calculated  at  50  kilos  each,  and  the  average  worth  is 
about  $30  a  tierce,  according  to  the  locality  from  which  it  proceeds  and 
the  quality  of  the  crop.  Each  crop  gives  a  total  of  about  (1,521,000 
worth  of  tobacco  exported  to  Havana  and  to  the  United  States. 

This  source  of  wealth  offers  to  speculators  large  profits,  while  the 
planter's  remuneration  for  his  labor  is  his  living  expenses,  often 
obtained  in  a  difficult  and  painful  manner,  owing  to  his  habit  of  living 
for  the  present  only,  with  a  lack  of  prevision  in  business  matters,  and 
bills  which  he  incurs  for  covering  the  necessities  of  life,  however  simple, 
often  cost  him  very  dear. 
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The  entateM  and  Htork  farms,  which  are  a  complement  to  the  mg%T 
and  tobacco  interestn,  are  i;radually  being  absorbed  by  the  latter  «iod 
are  diHapiiearin^  ah  separaU'  industries. 

The  following  statement  shows  that  in  the  basinesa  year  of  1893  to 
to  ISiH  the  agent  of  the  Banco  Espanol  for  the  ialand  of  Cuba  coUecSed 
as  Government  taxes  44K429  pesos  40  centavos  on  city  property,  at  the 
rate  of  \2  |)er  cent  on  inc^omes  derived  from  annual  renta,  whether  or 
not  the  pn)i>erty  was  rental,  and  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  was  made 
for  vacant  house  an<l  for  repairs. 

On  rural  proi>erty  an  assessment  of  33,609  pesos  75  centavoe  was 
collected.  On  eommerce  and  industries  an  assessment  of  64,4ti0  pesos 
was  colIecte<1  according  to  the  classification  under  the  tariff.  The  tirtal 
amounted  to  139,4r>9  pesos  80  centavos. 

The  customs  receipt's  on  imports  and  exports  amounted  in  1895  to 
224,;i49  ])esoB  (>1  centavos. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  average  imports,  exporta,  and  revenue 
from  the  stamp  tax: 


Schedule  9kotring  tk€  UueM  eoUeeted  in  the  judicial  mmiieijMli^  9f 

year  I89S^4.^ 


He 


IMMrict. 


City  iirop-  Run!  prop- 
erty.     ■       erty. 


Ken)Mli(M H2.M3.00 

(^ilMHen IU.210.96 

Tuiui^iiuuii j      fl.Wl.ao 

\  lu-ltol 2. 2W.  25 

PlucittM I      6.62H.:t5 

Yugiiiyay l.92:{.(*5 


$i,SS9.i5 

1.0U2.M 
e.«M.75 
0.364.M 
8.2K7.S0 
3,421.00 


IndiMtriM.       TMaL 


•| 


13,2«4.W 

ll.43i.W 

8,141.00 

8.16&85 

•.722.40 


24.4T8.fi 
15, 157.  M 
]8.7«L70 
Sl.0M.7u 
12.070.0 


Total ,    40.120.40 


33.860.76       M,400.i&       ia8.450.8t 

I 


>  Since  th(*u.  ou  aiTouiit  of  tlie  wur.  coIlfN-tionn  h»v«i  not  been  made. 

The  j^oiieral  asse.ssinent  hein^  $1 40,81*4 JW);  ninety-four  i>er  cent  of 
this  iiinoiint  was  colhMtrd. 
The  as.sessmeiit  bv  districts  was  as  rolIt)ws: 


DiHtritt. 


<Ji!\  prop    Itunil  prop    indu-trie*  ' 


ToUL 


Uriiifdiori #14.  Hrj.  .Vo 

(.'aibarifii !••,  7t»;i.  kTi 

CutiiujiiuDi. 7,  101.1)5 

\  mil  a« 2.  Xtft.  1 J 

riacetan «.  70:>.  10 

Vugu^jay 2.  uM.  45 


I 


♦4.C47.GO     $]8,G0:t.05       $37. 444.  OS 


1,«»4'>'.65 
(*>.  lN/0.  9U 
!>.  44:i.  2.'> 
8. 287.  bO 
.1,  AAl.  40 


14.661.83 

12.:t62.50 

8.  S47.  W 

8.388.00 

7.410.50 


28.408.35 
at.  384. 45 
20,  325.  HO 
23.»7}i.6D 
12.003.35 


Total 4:».»ai.l0       :j:J,  739.30       70.002.20       148.824.60 


d 

Vf 


fmportM, — In  1805  121  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Gaibarien,  with  a 
isplaeeineiit  of  17<),450  tons,  and  carrying  10,034  tons  of  cargo.  The 
esjsels  were  classified  as  follows: 


SttMinnliipA. 


Nnin-        TotiU 
Imt.    I  tonuHfse. 


Sailing  veiuielii. 


Spanirth 

Kni^liHb 

Aiiivrican.. 

(it-niiaii 

Norwegian. 


*1 

83,683 

47  ! 

62. 6»5 

4  1 

6. 2t)7 

1   , 

L.^.V) 

1 

1,3H7 

Carjfo. 


Tons.    ; 
4. 412  , 
1,878    . 
40  , 


Niiiii-        Total 
Wr.    [  tonnage. 


4 
23  ; 


1,018 
14,012 


Cargo. 


retw. 
416 


0.188 


116 


ToUl 


04  I    154,522 


6,452 


27 


U. 


0.602 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Steaman 

SidlincTMMU 

Toul.... 


Number 
ofTMsels. 

Total 
tonnage. 

94 

1M,522 
15,«28 

121 

170,450 

Cargo. 


Tom, 
8,452 
9.602 

ie,054 


The  imports  were  mainly  food  materials,  iron,  and  machinery. 

Exports. — In  1895  there  sailed  from  the  port  of  Gaibarieu  121  vessels, 
with  a  displacement  of  167,586  tons,  carrying  69,792  tons  of  cargo,  and 
classified  as  follows: 


SpanUh.... 
Engliah.... 
American.. 
German.... 
Norwegian 

Total 


BteamahliM. 


Nam* 
ber. 


40 

48 

4 

1 

1 


94 


Total 
tonnage. 


76,190 

eo.358 

5.207 

1,650 

1.887 


150,701 


Cargo 
carried. 


Ton$. 
8,143 

38.546 
2,887 
3,029 


52,605 


Sailing  veiwels. 


Nam- 
ber. 


24 


27 


ToUl 
tonnage. 


1,303 


Cargo 
oarried. 


T\m». 


239 


15. 582 


16.885 


16.948 


17,187 


RECAPITULATION. 


Number 
ofreaaela. 

ToUl 
tonnage. 

Cargo 
oarried. 

Steanan 

94 
27 

150,701 
16,885 

Ton*. 
52,605 

flaflfnr  Tfumoln 

17. 187 

Total 

121 

167.586 

69.792 

Tlie  exports  were  mainly  sugar,  tobacco,  and  timber,  also  some  honey 
and  beeswax. 

8tamp  tax. — ^The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  amounts  derived 
irom  stamped  articles  sold  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Bemedios  during  1893: 

Caibarien $11,772.70 

RemedioB 19,345.30 

Camajiuuii 6,675.20 

Vneltos 2,084.50 

Plaoetas 4,412.80 

Yagaajay 4,197.50 

Total 48,338.00 

From  the  foregoing  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  collects  annu- 
ally in  the  jurisdiction  of  Bemedios  the  following  amounts: 

CoBtom-honse $224,349.61 

Taxes  collected  by  the  Spanish  Bank 139,459.80 

Reyenne  stamps 48,338.00 

412,147.41 
Mmiicipal  taxes 558,431.40 

Total 970,578.81 

The  customs  revenue,  which  show  the  total  of  224,349.61,  should  bo 
estimated  at  about  300,000,  making  a  deficit  of  75,651  pesos. 
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Communication. — The  anited  railroads  of  Caibarien  are  the  only  ones 
10  the  jarisclictioD  of  HeiuedioH.  One  of  broad  gauge  is  53  kilometos 
longf  runs  from  the  ))ort  of  Caibarien  to  the  village  of  Plaoetaa,  trav- 
ersing Kemedios,  Taguayabon,  Vega  de  las  Palmas,  the  station  of 
the  town  of  Las  Vueltas,  Caroajuani,  Salamanca,  and  San  AndraL 
Another,  of  narrow  gauge,  is  M  kilometers  long,  mns  firom  Gaibaiien 
and  stops  at  the  village  of  Placetas,  crossing  Rojas,  Vinaiiy  and  Zolnlta. 
or  Coloradas. 

These  towns  are  in  daily  communication  and  trains  are  more  freqaent 
to  Hemedios  (we  refer  to  conditions  in  time  of  peace,  not  to  abnormal 
conditions  in  time  of  war). 

There  are  daily  trains  to  Havana  and  the  other  western  towns  of  the 
island.  A  passenger  may  take  a  train  at  6  oVlock  in  the  morning  at 
Caibarien  and  arrive  in  Havana  at  4  in  the  afternoon;  leaving  Havana 
at  7  a.  m.  and  arrive  in  Caibarien  at  7  p.  m.^  making  transfers  to  lines 
running  to  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Sagua,  and  Gienfuegoa.  These  rail- 
roads connect  the  districts  of  Kemedios,  Camajnani,  Caibarien,  Yaeltas, 
and  Placetas,  which  are  centers  of  great  wealth.  Gam%jaani  is  the 
starting  point  of  the  8agna  Railroad,  which  puts  as  into  oommnnioation 
with  the  western  part  of  the  island. 

The  means  of  communiaition  with  Yagn^jay  are  difficnlt  and  ineon- 
venieut;  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  vessel  which  leaves  daily  at  7  o^eloek 
in  the  morning  for  the  port  of  Carbo;  thence  by  a  bad  subarban  rail- 
road to  Yaguajay,  a  league  and  a  quarter  distant. 

There  are  also  roads  leading  to  the  i)orts  of  Boflll,  and  Noriega,  the 
last  being  the  true  iM)rt  of  Yaguajay,  now  completely  abandoned,  but 
which  in  time  is  destined  to  do  good  service. 

There  are  few  sugar  estates  that  have  not  several  kilometers  of  rail- 
road with  the  necessary  locomotives  and  rolling  stock,  bat  as  these  are 
for  private,  not  public  use,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them. 

There  is  no  highway  in  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  roads  which  connect 
neighboring  plantations  are  impassiible  in  the  rainy  months.  In  fact, 
although  all  the  districts  are  connected,  the  roads  are  in  primitive  con- 
dition and  often  impassable. 

There  is  no  regular  communication  from  Remedios  with  Puerto 
Princi|)e  and  the  other  eastern  points  of  the  northern  coast;  there  are 
no  steamers  to  these  points,  and  the  only  communication  between 
Mayajigua  and  Moron  is  by  means  of  canoes  from  the  latter  place, 
known  as  ^^canoas  Moroneras,'^  which  make  periodical  trips  and  main- 
tain the  tratlic  between  these  points. 

There  is  an  irregular  telegraphi(;  service  with  stations  in  each  town 
of  the  district,  and  from  Caibarien  there  is  a  cable,  by  means  of  which 
cablegrams  are  sent  to  Havana  over  the  telegraph  lines. 

There  are  no  public  telephones,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  sugar  planta- 
tion which  does  not  possess  one,  and  the  government  also  makes  use 
of  the  instrument. 

Publiv  itiftiruvtion. — The  public  schools  in  the  jurisdiction  are  elemen- 
tary, and,  like  the  others  in  the  island,  are  in  the  worst  possible  condi- 
tion. The  methods  of  the  teachers  are  old-fashioned,  and  there  is  a 
lack  of  school  furniture  and  of  other  accessories  of  modem  education. 
At  present  the  schools  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  tciichers  rather  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  Many  of  the  tesvchers  are  competent, 
but  there  are  others  who  are  mere  figureheads,  and  until  the  general 
plan  of  studies  is  modernized  and  the  corps  of  teachers  reorganized 
it  will  be  impossible  to  better  this  branch  of  education,  so  important  to 
the  public. 
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Political  and  administrative  organization. — The  political  jarisdiction 
comprises  the  mnnicipalities  of  Kemedios,  Oaibarien,  Camajuaui,  Vuel- 
tas,  Placetas,  and  Yaguajay,  governed  by  their  mayors  (alcaldes),  nom- 
inated and  elected  by  the  civil  government  of  the  province  to  which 
the  municipality  pertains.  The  mayors  are  assisted  in  their  functions 
by  deputies,  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  ward  aldermen, 
who  are  nominated  by  the  mayors  and  constitute  the  lowest  grade  in 
the  political  government. 

The  administrative  government  includes  the  six  assemblies  (ayunta- 
mientos)  of  aldermen.  They  are  elected  by  the  people  of  each  munici- 
pality under  the  rights  conceded  by  the  electoral  law  and  according  to 
a  poll  made  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  deputy  alcaldes. 

The  administration  has  charge  of  all  the  local  financial  affairs  of  the 
municipalities  under  its  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  civil  government 
and  the  provincial  deputation,  but  its  functions  and  attributes  are  in  a 
measure  limited. 

The  judicial  district  of  Remedios  has  a  court  of  inquiry  (juzgado  de 
instruccion),  and  in  other  municipalities  there  are  municipal  judges 
(juzgados  municipalities),  who  adjudicate  claims  up  to  200  pesos,  take 
testimony  in  criminal  cases,  etc.,  having  besides  charge  of  the  civil 
register.  The  coast  district  is  a  jurisdiction  of  the  third  class.  It  is 
administered  by  an  official  of  the  real  audiencia  (K.  A.)  with  the  title 
of  assistant  of  the  jurisdiction  of  liemedios  (ayudantia).  He  resides 
in  the  port  of  Gaibarien  with  his  auxiliaries^  who  are  called  marine 
subdelegates  (subdelegados).  The  ecclesiastical  district  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  vioar  in  the  city  of  liemedios.  He  is  chief  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  parish  priest  of  that  city.  The  municipalities  of  Gaibarien, 
Gam^juani,  Yueltas,  Placetas,  and  Taguajay  have  a  similar  government. 

The  State  as  to  administration  is  represented  by  a  deputy  collector  of 
customs,  who  resides  in  Gaibarien ;  he  collects  the  import  and  export 
duties  and  also  the  taxes  on  city  property,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
The  payments  are  made  through  a  bank  agent  of  the  Bank  of  Sagua, 
which  is,  in  turn,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  Island  of  Guba  (Banco 
de  la  Islo  de  Guba),  situated  in  Havana. 

In  the  city  of  Kemedios  is  a  subtreasury  administration  which  should 
collect  the  aforenamed  tax  and  duties,  but  under  a  contract  entered 
into  by  the  Government  with  the  bank,  the  treasury  administration  has 
sunk  into  insignificance;  in  the  other  municipalities  the  magistrates 
and  secretaries  are  the  bank  agents. 

The  stamp  and  seal  tax,  which  is  needed  in  all  business  transactions, 
is  collected  from  the  sale  of  stamped  paper  and  of  revenue  stamps. 
These  sales  are  made  by  private  persons,  who  receive  a  certain  per- 
centage, according  to  the  amount  collected  for  the  bank,  which  also 
has  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  service  and  from  it  derives  an  average 
annual  incx)me  of  48,338  pesos  in  gold. 

Historical  sketch. — The  jurisdiction  of  Kemedios  is  situated  in  the  old 
Indian  province  of  Sabana  Sabaneque,  which  extendn  from  Gardenas 
to  the  boundaries  of  Puerto  Principe. 

It  was  first  visited  about  the  end  of  December,  1513,  by  Gaptain  Pan- 
filo  de  Narvaez  accompanied  by  Father  Bartolme  de  las  Gasas  and  100 
Spaniards.  They  landed  at  a  place  called  by  the  native  Garahate  and 
Gara  Harta  los  Gastellanos,  respectively,  which  is  the  present  port  of 
Tesico. 

The  foundation  of  the  settlement  was  made  later  by  Vazco  Porcayo 
de  Figueroa,  probably  on  May  3, 1515,  under  the  name  of  Santa  Gruz 
de  Nazco  Porcayo,  which  in  time  became  known  as  San  Juan  de  los 
Etemedios. 
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In  1571  there  waft  but  a  Hmall  popnlHtion,  which  in  1620  had  aaoended 
to  50:  in  108U  to  877;  in  1792  ti»  703;  in  1841  to  15,073;  in  1867  to 
34,689,  and  in  1873  to  48,848  inhabitants. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Hettlenient  the  village  was  a  dependent  ol 
Sancti  Spiritus,  and  in  tht*  administrative  division  made  in  the  yeai 
IVAH  it  was  onutte<l  in  the  royal  decree,  and  by  private  agreement  it 
continued  as  a  de|»endent  of  the  judiciary  of  the  island  of  Eepanoh 
(llispanola — Audiencia  de  hi  Ishi  P^spanole),  until  many  years  after- 
wards the  error  was  rorr4M*te<l  and  it  became  part  of  the  genual  admin- 
istration of  tlie  ishind  of  ('iiba. 

As  far  bark  as  the  year  KiOO  the  residents  began  to  solicit  the  removal 
of  their  seat  of  government  to  a  place  farther  in  the  interior,  and  this 
insistence  pive  risc^  to  a  law  suit  whicli  ended  in  the  founding  of  Samta 
(3Iara  and  the  separation  of  the  two  jurisdictions  under  a  law  of  July 
L'8,  WMi. 

Not  only  did  the  Juris<li(*tion  suHer  from  piratical  invasions,  but  also 
from  a  separation  of  the  inhabitants,  which  was  the  result  of  tae  found- 
ing of  a  new  town  ab<mt  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Betweso 
1792  and  1841  the  new  town  niinibere<l  7,000  inhabitants. 

The  municipalities  or  ronimainis  of  the  district  adopted  the  native 
names  by  which  the  settlements  were  named,  such  as  Gaibarien,  Tk* 
guayabou  (now  Vueltas),  Camajuani,  (iuaracabulla  (now  Placetas), and 
Yaguayjay. 

The  jiu-is<li(*tion  remaine<l  in  an  embryonic  condition  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  when  its  commerce  was  improved  and  other 
Bourci's  of  wealth  were  devcloi»ed ;  these  have  slowly  increased,  so  much 
so  that  Caibarien,  founded  in  LViO,  was  at  that  time  its  only  port;  Cama- 
juani dates  from  1809,  and  Placetas  fiom  1870,  proving  the  steady  growth 
of  the  Jurisdiction. 

By  royal  <lecree  of  March  14, 179(>,  His  Majesty  declared  the  port  to 
be  one  of  the  s(M*ond  (lass,  and  on  September  23,  1819,  a  royal  decree 
opened  the  port  to  foreign  vessels,  with  privilege  to  unload  and  sell  pro- 
visions and  other  commercial  stores. 

Its  lirst  newspa]ier  was  [)iih1islicd  August  3,  1852.  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  its  intellectual  movement,  yet  the  administration  for 
the  collection  of  revenne  lisid  existed  since  I  si  9. 

Its  earliest  prot<N*ol  is  tinted  'luly  2L',  1095,  and  it^  laws  (actas  capitn- 
lares)  administered  from  that  date.  Previous  to  this  time  the  i>eop1e 
were  governed  by  their  alcaldes  (judges  of  the  first  and  second  courts), 
who  were  elected,  until  the  year  isii,  when,  through  a  new  order  of 
affairs,  lieutenant^overnt)rs  were  ap]H>inted.  This  lasted  until  1878, 
when  the  munici])al  alcahles  were  rest^ired  to  power.  The  jurisdiction 
was  then  divided  into  independent  municipalities;  (terminos)  had  been 
before  district  military  commands,  with  the  headtiuarters  in  the  city  of 
liemedios. 

In  the  present  century  the  administrative  de]>artmcnt  of  revenue  and 
custom-houses  was  create<l,  as  was  also  a  postinast^'rship,  eollectorship 
of  the  port,  and  other  departments  which  constitute  the  modern  gov- 
ernment of  towns. 

Then  came  tlie  telegraph  and  railroad.  But  the  greatest  wealth  of 
the  jurisdiction  came  to  it  after  1S78,  when  the  slaves  were  manumitted 
and  the  sound  basis  of  economic  ])rincjp]es  were  initiated.  Agricul- 
ture prospered  wonderfully,  especially  where  the  products  of  the  sugar 
estates  increased,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  estates 
themselves. 

There  are  no  buildings  of  any  historical  note  in  the  juiisdictionof 
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Eemedios,  if  we  except  the  principal  church,  which  was  built  between 
the  years  1600  and  1620. 

The  division  of  the  island  of  Cuba  into  provinces  in  1878  included 
Remedios,  with  its  old  boundaries  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara.  These 
old  boundaries  embrace  the  five  municipalities  of  Gaibarien,  Yueltas, 
Plaoetas,  Taguayay,  and  Camajnani,  each  independent  in  itself,  except 
as  to  the  judiciary. 

Antonio  L.  Gavilan. 

Gaibabien,  September  i,  1898. 


Statement  of  Pedro  Rodriguez,  of  Caibarien. 

HoBMiGUEBE,  September  20, 1898. 

Gaibarien  is  the  most  eastern  port  on  the  north  coast  of  Guba,  and 
is  in  direct  communication  with  the  United  States.  Gape  Frances  is 
the  shipping  place,  and  has  magnificent  conditions.  It  is  in  direct 
communication  with  Havana,  and  has  water  enough  for  ships  of  any 
draft.  Gaibarien  is  15  miles  from  Gape  Frances,  and  goods  are  carried 
there  by  lighters  in  tow,  but  this  distance  could  be  considerably  short- 
ened if  the  port  was  properly  dredged,  as  ships  of  great  draft  could  get 
in  easily.  It  is  an  important  point  because  of  communication  with 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  of  late  years  the  commerce  has 
diminish^  because  of  the  rebellion.  All  kinds  of  articles,  machinery, 
groceries,  and  cattle  are  imported;  in  fact,  all  the  supplies  for  this  pari 
of  the  country. 

There  are  15  plantations  in  the  district  with  first-rate  machinery, 
and  the  last  year  before  the  war  600,000  bags  of  sugar  were  annually 
produced,  and  were  directly  exported  to  the  United  States  from  this 
port.  The  tobacco- production  industry  is  also  much  developed,  and 
the  leaf  is  well  accepted  in  the  United  States.  It  is  called  the  Remedies 
tobacco.  More  than  120,000  bales  of  tobacco  were  produced  annually, 
and  this  was  yearly  increasing  before  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

To  promote  the  sugar  industry  during  the  previous  years  considera- 
ble amounts  of  money  have  been  invested  and  much  credit  has  been 
used.  It  would  have  required  from  eight  to  ten  years  to  consolidate 
the  wealth  of  the  province,  when  the  advent  of  the  war  paralyzed  com- 
pletely the  operations  of  the  plantations.  The  planters  therefore  owe 
large  sums  of  money,  which  would  have  been  paid  off  to  a  great  extent 
had  not  the  insurrection  taken  place.  The  firm  that  I  represent  had 
advanced  over  $1,000,000,  of  which  nothing  has  been  reimbursed,  in 
view  of  the  crop  operations  having  been  x>dralyzed.  I  think  that  a 
bank  would  have  a  great  effect  on  this  class  of  commercial  transactions. 

At  Guaracubulla,  near  Placetas,  there  are  some  gold  and  pitch  mines, 
and  other  sources  of  mineral  wealth. 

From  Gaibarien  there  are  two  railroads — one  the  broad  gauge  on  the 
east,  and  the  other  the  narrow  gauge  on  the  west,  both  ending  at 
Placetas — and  the  production  both  of  tobacco  and  sugar  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  extension  of  these  lines.  The  Las  Villas  ter- 
ritory begins  on  one  side  at  Santa  Spiritu,  extends  on  the  other  to 
Porto  Principe,  and  being  all  virgin  zones  with  abundant  woods,  could 
be  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  agriculture.  In  short,  it  can  be  said  that 
Gaibarien  is  the  key  of  the  Las  Villas  district,  being  the  only  port 
between  Sagua  and  Nuevitas  on  the  north  coast  of  Guba. 
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Then*  sin*  about  15  sai^ar  plantations  in  this  neighborhood,  3 
whii'h  are  on  the  coast,  or  Vagiiaray,  and  the  others  in  the  u 
between  (.'atharien  and  PlaretaA.  Most  of  the  su|i:ar  plantations  t 
aban(lone<i  to  day,  altlioni^h  their  machinery  is  in  good  condition^  nc 
of  it  having  l>een  destroyed  by  tire.  It  is  easy  to  increase  the  prodi 
tion,  as  the  soil  is  excellent,  if  the  planters  can  have  means  at  their  d 
posal  to  do  so.  it  is  very  inijiortant  that  the  small  amonnt  of  cane  I 
8h(»ul<l  be  ground  this  y(*ar,  not  only  to  increase  the  planters'  capit 
but  to  reorganize  the  plantations,  and  finally  to  keep  the  machinery 
good  shape,  and  start  the  new  planting.  Should  this  not  be  done  tl 
year  the  re<;oustruction  would  be  retanled  three  or  foar  years.  B 
time  is  short,  and  to  be  able  to  do  anything  it  would  be  neoessazy 
disarm  immediately  the  insurgents  and  Spanish  guerrillas. 

i)t' these  I'i  estates  there  are  La  Fe,  San  Augnstiue,  Xarcissa,  San 
Catalina.  Matilda,  Ket'orma,  owned  by  Cubans,  but  they  are  heavi 
mortga;;ed  U)  the  Spanish  and  Americans,  aithongh  the  Cubans  co 
trol  them.  The  ea]»ital  invested  n*i»reaents  both  American  ai 
Spanish.  There  are  two  or  three  of  these  estates  which  have  afii 
amount  of  cane  to  grin<l,  but  the  others  have  very  little.  It  is  impc 
tant  that  this  cane  be  ground  and  everything  prepared  for  next  year. 

We  have  some  <*olonias  in  4mr  district,  ranging  in  size  from  1  cahi 
leria  up.  In  our  district  the  planters  themselves  possess  large  land 
an<l  they  have  colon  las  which  are  paid  so  much  for  the  quantity  < 
su^ar.  A  man  can  make  a  living  with  an  allotment  of  1  caballeri 
one  lialt'  a  eabuHena  being  enough  to  sup|)ort  a  family.  There  ai 
many  cases  of  small  raballerias  in  our  district.  Some  of  these  peop 
have  some  oxen  and  a  tew  (h)llars,  and  they  establish  themselves,  an 
besides  that  the  planters  give  them  some  land.  Some  of  these  ool 
nists  are  Culians,  but  a  maJ(U'ity  of  tiiem  are  Canary  Islanders.  Tha 
that  are  good  working  men  and  attend  to  tiieir  business  properly  ca 
<lo  the  work  on  their  rc»lonias  with  one  family,  but  at  the  time  of  cu 
tin;;  tlie  eaiie  they  must  have  smne  hands  to  assist  them  to  take  tl 
rane  to  the  faetory.  The  h(»ad  of  the  central  estate  carries  these  i)e 
pie  through  the  whole  season,  advancing  money  tor  groceries,  seed 
plows,  and  other  implements,  and  this  is  charged  against  them,  ai 
when  they  tiirnish  the  cane  they  pay  tlie  planter  what  they  owe  hii 
During:  these  tli]"ee  years  of  war  these  estates  had  protection  similar  t 
that  in  this  distrit't  (Cientuegos).  We  liad  guards  like  these  peopL 
some  of  them  paid  by  ourst^lves  and  othera  i»ai<l  by  the  govennuen 
Those  wlio  have  no  guards  1  made  elVorts  ior  with  (lenerals  Martini 
C'ampos  and  Klaneo.  and  in  that  way  they  were  able  to  save  the 
mai'liinery.  We  had  one  camp  of  insurgents  very  near  our  phuitatioi 
because  it  is  on  a  hill,  Major-lieneral  (.'arrillo  and  Krigadier-Gcner 
(ion/ales  having  cam]>s  always  near  us.  (iome/.  is  in  this  neighbo 
hood,  being  about  ir*  miles  oil.  During  the  rebellion  he  was  within  J 
mih^s  of  our  ])lantation. 

In  reganl  to  our  relations  with  the  insurgents  during  that  time,  ^ 
did  not  give  the  insurgents  any  money,  as  we  all  agreed  not  to  do  s 
There  has  not  been  much  ill  feeling  between  us  and  the  insurgents,  i 
(general  Carrillo  has  known  us  cill  for  a  long  time,  and  is  a  friend  ( 
everyone  in  that  district,  and  was  anxious  not  to  cause  any  trouble  < 
annoyance.  During  the  American  war  everything  was  perfectly  quie 
and  since  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  have  ceasei 
everything  is  in  good  shape.  Of  the  insurgents  in  that  neighborhood 
the  majority  are  black,  and  of  the;  whites,  most  of  them  are  sick,  bein 
feverish,  and  having  swollen  legs.    These  people  will  go  to  work  if  the 
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can.  If  the  iusargents  were  disarmed,  tliey  would  go  to  work,  especially 
the  blacks.  Oar  blacks  at  Las  Villas  and  Matanzas  are  better  than 
those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  They  are  more  in  the  habit  of 
working,  and  I  think  they  are  a  better  lot  than  the  American  troops 
had  to  deal  with  at  Santiago.  The  negroes  around  here  as  a  rule  are 
obedient  and  hard  working.  There  are  in  this  neighborhood  about 
150  civil  guards,  used  to  protect  these  15  plantations,  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  American  troops  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
place.  Besides  city  police,  we  should  need  rural  police;  1  think  200 
would  be  ample  for  these  plantations.  In  the  port  of  Caibarien  we 
would  not  require  many  troops.  The  Spanish  had  there  about  500  or 
600  volunteers,  besides  which  we  had  200  regular  troops.  I  think  500 
would  be  more  than  ample.  The  majority  of  our  laboring  men  are 
white — Canary  Islanders  especially — who  are  active  and  strong.  Some 
of  the  Canary  Islanders,  at  the  beginning,  took  part  in  the  war  for  two 
or  three  months,  but  not  being  able  to  get  their  pay  they  came  back  to 
work. 

Question.  Nearly  all  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  examined  in  many 
parts  of  Cuba  say  that  the  Spanish  soldiers  make  pretty  good  work- 
men, and  that  it  is  a  pity  to  let  them  go  back  to  Spain,  because  if  they 
do  go  there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  laborers.  Have  these  Spanish 
soldiers  ever  felt  the  war  bitterly,  or  have  they  simply  gone  in  as  sol- 
diers do,  and  now  that  the  war  is  over,  will  they  feel  any  bitterness 
toward  our  people? 

Answer.  If  these  people  see  any  chance  to  make  money,  they  will 
work  and  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  form  of  government.  What  they 
want  is  to  make  money.  I  think  that  if  a  go^  society  could  be  organ- 
ized, the  same  as  you  have  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  bring  laborers  with  families  here  from  Spain. 

Question.  What  would  you  do  with  families  if  you  got  them  out 
there? 

Answer.  If  they  asked  for  a  caballeria  we  would  give  them  that  land 
with  a  house,  plant  the  cane,  au<l  in  two  or  three  years  they  could  pay 
the  money  advanced  and  have  some  money  over. 

Question.  Can  you  ever  have  a  healthy  condition  of  labor  here  unless 
you  have  a  man  with  his  family  around  him,  with  some  sort  of  a  home? 
Is  this  feasible  or  not? 

Answer.  I  think  we  could  have  a  mixed  system — both  married  men 
and  single  men.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  better  to  have  the  men  with 
their  families.  The  reason  they  do  not  have  their  families  at  Soledad 
and  other  estates  near  the  towns  is  that  the  families  prefer  to  live  in 
the  towns  and  the  planters  do  not  care  to  have  the  families  on  the 
estates.  During  the  last  insurrection  they  started  this  Colonia  Fortuno, 
sending  to  Canary  Islands  for  people  with  their  families,  and  they  came 
to  the  north  coast,  and  I  was  among  them,  and  subscribed  for  the  pas- 
sage of  lorty  families,  dividing  them  on  two  plantations,  and  later  on 
deducting  this  from  their  wages.  We  paid  them  sufficient  wages  to 
pay  for  the  wants  of  their  families.  Some  of  these  men  gave  excellent 
results  and  remained  there.  These  people,  however,  are  very  inde- 
pendent, some  being  fond  of  sugar  plantations  and  some  of  tobacco, 
and  when  they  get  2  or  3  acres  they  will  hire  land  and  work  it 
themselves  with  their  families;  but  they  are  a  very  good  class  of  ])eople 
for  this  country.  I  had  a  little  house  and  a  strip  of  land  for  each 
fiamily. 

There  are  no  starving  people  in  Caibarien,  they  being  better  off  thp^n 
at  Cienfuegos  and  not  near  so  badly  off  as  they  are  at  Matanzas^  qqx 
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\v1ien  these  articles  come  here  they  put  the  greater  amoant  as  those 
having  the  lowest  duty,  classifying  them  differently  from  what  they 
really  arc.  This  is  the  usual  way  in  which  the  contraband  bnaineas  has 
been  done  here. 

My  firm  dt>es  an  ini|)ort]ng  business  of  everything  but  provisions. 
\\r  i\o  not  iniiK>rt  provisions  be(*ause  we  can  not  compete  with  the 
custom  house.  We  could  not  obtaiu  the  commissions  from  the  custom- 
house that  the  Spaniards  do. 

I  think  the  lack  of  food  in  the  insurgent  camp  is  a  very  aerioas 
menace,  for  the  citizens  here  are  in  such  poor  condition  that  they  can 
not  subscribe  food  for  these  people.  The  subscription  made  a  few  da^'s 
a^o  would  probably  reach  about  $7,000.  The  cultured  people  of  ^e 
island  are  (Cubans. 


Statement  of  Major  Oeneral    Monteatjudo^  commanding   the   ituurgent 

forcen  in  the  dUtrict  of  Oien/uegoit. 

IIORMiarERO,  September  20, 1898. 

I  lis  division  has  three  brigades,  Sagua,  Cienfuegos,  and  Santa  Clara, 
lias  about  4,<K)0  men.  The  sanitary  condition  is  very  bad;  Uiereare 
2:i8  si(!k  people  in  Cienfuegos,  124  in  Santa  Clara,  and  193  in  Sagna. 
They  have  riM'cived  supplies  and  clothes  at  different  times  so  that  now 
they  are  rather  well  off  for  clothes,  but  they  are  badly  off  for  food, 
especially  as  the  Spanish  (lovernnient  otticials  put  all  obstadea  possi- 
ble  in  the  way  of  their  getting  supplies  that  the  people  in  the  towns 
send  them.  Tiiis  is  all  the  more  important  as  he  wants  to  do  all  he  can 
to  make  his  men  respect  the  condition  of  affairs,  which  he  considers  an 
absolute  necessity.  Tiiey  have  strict  orders  to  keep  perfect  order,  and 
to  resi>e(*t  all  property.  He  says  he  wrote  a  complaint  to  Admiral 
kSauipson  that  the  Spanish  authorities  prevented  his  establishing  a 
h(>s])ital  outside  of  Santa  Clara,  and,  as  he  has  some  sick  people,  to 
obtain  nie<lieine  and  sui>plies  he  hiul  to  resort  to  contraband  measores. 

He  wrote  to  General  (ioinez  asking  him  to  use  all  his  efforts  to  send 
a  shij)  of  supplies  to  the  eoast  near  Cienfuegos,  not  only  to  help  his 
own  men  but  some  of  the  destitute  country  people  who  are  without 
dotlies  and  food  and  dying  of  misery. 

The  fi^reatest  poverty  is  at  Santa  Clara  and  Sagua.  Outside  of  Cien- 
fue;;os  they  are  the  best  otl*. 

He  thinks  Cienfuegos  is  the  best  ])ort  that  Cuba  has  to  let  in  a  ship 
with  Ibod — it  would  help  more  here  than  at  any  other  place.  He  could 
get  the  food  from  the  seaeoast  by  train ;  if  it  came  to  Cienfuegos  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  getting  it  from  the  train.  All  his  brigade  could 
get  ratii)ns  from  the  train  without  ditlieulty.  He  thinks  that  once  the 
food  is  sent  to  the  people,  the  next  step  to  take  is  to  get  the  Spaniards 
out,  an<l  after  that  to  reestablish  agriculture  and  promote  ludustry, 
and  that  his  pco])le  and  all  the  Cubans  are  very  anxious  to  resume 
work  and  commenee  attending  to  their  own  lields.  He  appreciates  the 
American  intervention  being  a  moderating  power.  He  says  the  Cuban 
])oi)ulation  is  very  anxious  to  work  and  absolutely  requires  it.  He 
does  not  know  anything  alxmt  the  tariff,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that 
anything  facilitating  im])ortati()n  and  exportation  would  certainly  be 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  He  thinks  free  cattle  is  a  necessity;  a  very 
essential  i)oint  is  that  as  this  country  de])ends  uiion  its  agriculture  for 
its  riches,  this  should  be  the  first  thing  to  be  establish^.    They  are 
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all  anxious  to  retarn  to  work  and  lead  a  quiet  life.  They  can  all  do 
Bomethiug  besides  fight;  for  instance,  his  own  occupation  is  that  of  a 
pharmacist.  He  requests  that  you  urge  Admiral  Sampson  about  his 
letter,  as  the  people  who  have  been  fighting  for  three  years  find  it  very 
hard  to  be  dependent  upon  charity  for  their  food,  etc 


Statement  of  Estehen  OacicedOj  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

ClENFUBGOS,  September  19j  1898. 

Mr.  Porter  explained  his  mission  to  Mr.  Gacicedo. 

Mr.  Gacicedo  stated  that  he  knew  the  customs  rates  of  duty  paid  at 
Santiago,  as  he  had  a  copy  in  English.  He  notices  that  at  Santiago 
they  have  adopted  the  lowest  duty  that  paid  here  for  every  country, 
which  he  thinks  is  a  proper  thing  if  there  are  honest  men  to  enforce  it. 
He  can  not  give  you  immediately  the  statement  you  wish,  because  he 
has  to  confer  with  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
which  takes  a  little  time,  but  he  will  recapitulate  all  the  things  in  a 
statement  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Porter  requested  that  it  be  done  in  connection  with  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  so  that  when  the  document  is  finished  it  would  be  a  doc- 
ument representative  of  Cienfuegos  and  what  they  want  here,  because 
the  American  people,  in  making  a  tariff,  consult  the  business  men  and 
get  their  advice  as  to  what  is  best,  and  when  all  that  information  is 
put  together  they  evolve  a  tariff  best  suited  to  the  interests  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Gacicedo  stated  that  at  the  same  time,  as  long  as  you  are  here, 
he  wishes  you  to  work  to  secure  the  free  introduction  of  cattle,  and 
almost  free  introduction  of  agricultural  implements  and  engines  for  the 
plantations,  because  of  the  great  losses  sustained  by  them  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  Gacicedo  stated  that  provisions  should  not  be  free,  even  for  poor 
people;  that  you  do  not  know  the  poor  people  of  this  country,  and  if 
you  protect  them  in  this  way,  they  will  never  go  to  work.  He  believes 
it  is  better  to  give  them  work,  because  they  are  all  workmen  on  the 
plantations,  but  as  long  as  they  get  food  free  they  will  not  work.  Just 
at  present  they  want  help  on  the  plantations,  so  he  thinks  something 
should  be  done,  so  that  these  idle  people  around  could  go  to  work  and 
the  American  people  should  not  continue  to  feed  them. 

Mr.  Gacicedo  said  he  thought  it  would  not  be  opportune  for  Mr.  Por- 
ter to  meet  the  chamber  of  commerce  now,  as  the  members  were  not 
prepared  for  this  work,  but  would  have  to  study  the  thing. 

Mr.  Porter  then  asked  him  to  get  up  a  statement  fairly  representing 
the  interests  of  Gienfuegos,  and  mail  it  to  Havana,  which  would  answer 
the  same  purpose,  as  he  did  not  speak  Spanish.  Mr.  Gacicedo  suggested 
that  the  Havana  Chamber  of  Gommerce  could  also  help  them. 

Mr.  Porter  inquired  whether  there  was  any  rejwrt  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment showing  the  value  of  exports  from  each  of  the  ports  in  Guba. 

Mr.  Gacicedo  stated  that  there  were  reports  of  this  kind  and  that  he 
would  get  them. 

Mr.  Porter  stated  that  he  would  like  to  get  Mr.  Gacicedo's  views  on 
the  currency,  as  he  understands  that  during  the  former  war  Gienfuegos 
was  the  only  city  that  stood  by  a  gold  basis. 

Mr.  Gacicedo  stated  that  this  was  true;  that  the  bank  bills  have 
greatly  depreciated.    All  they  pay  to-day  is  10  per  cent  on  banking 
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bills,  and  he  Hupi^oses  tliey  will  come  to  no  vslne  at  all,  bat  that  the 
Governuieut  uow  tiikra  10  ])cr  cent  of  the  eofitoniB duties  in  iMink  biUs. 
They  ttike  70  ]»er  cent  in  gold,  20  i)er  cent  in  silver,  and  10  per  cent  in 
bank  bills.    Bank  bills  nre  worth  to  day  10}  per  cent  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Porter  explained  that  ut  Santiago  they  were  taking  Uie  Spanish 
silver  dolhirs  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  one  AmerieEai  dollar,  which 
Mr.  Oaeieedo  said  he  was  aware  of. 

Mr.  Porter  in(|nired  what  he  wonld  have  to  pay  in  American  currency, 
8up]»osin^  he  had  i^oods  coming  in,  the  duty  upon  which  was  $100.  Mr. 
Caeicedo  said  that  the  70  |K3r  cent  in  gold  is  precisely  the  same  as  in 
normal  times:  that  the  Government  flx^  the  20  i>er  cent  that  they  pay 
in  silver  and  the  10  per  cent  that  they  pay  in  bank  bills  to  giveavidae 
to  this  depreciated  currency;  that  this  10  [>er  cent  in  bank  bills  is  to 
withdraw  it.  lie  would  give  an  order  to  make  such  a  statement  As 
soon  as  the  duties  are  paid  in  American  gold,  the  SiMUiish  gold,  silver, 
and  bank  bills  will  <lisappt*ar  because  the  Si>auish  gold  haw  an  excess 
of  value  here  of  G  |)er  cent  what  it  has  in  Siiain,  a  Spanish  $5  gold 
piece  being  worth  ^.n^O.  That  30  cents  is  on  account  of  forcing  the 
money  to  rcniaiiu  here.  A  change  to  American  currency  would  not  hart 
business  at  all,  for  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  silver  dollar  is  worth  only  50 
per  cent,  its  intrinsic  value  being  more,  they  will  send  it  to  Spain.  He 
thinks  that  the  American  money  will  come  here,  becaose  the  oommeroA 
is  nine- tenths  with  America,  and  he  thinks  the  change  in  currency 
should  be  made  now  rather  than  in  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Porter  desired  Mr.  Cat^icedo's  views  as  to  the  future  government 
of  Cuba,  explaining  that  the  United  States  was  not  entirely  desirous 
for  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  as  they  did  not  desire  to  acquire  territory, 
especrially  when  it  was  not  in  the  same  continent,  and  tliat  it  was  by  no 
moans  certain  that  a  majority  of  the  people  would  vote  for  annexation, 
even  in  case  Cuba  desired  it. 

Mr.  Ga<*i(*edo  said  that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  hope  for  the 
prosperity  and  seeuritv  of  Cuba  was  in  annexation;  that  he  believed 
the  liberty  of  Cuba  wouhl  simply  mran  anarchy,  because  neither  the 
men  now  in  the  fields  nor  in  tlie  cities  are  able  to  lead  thecountry  or  lead 
themselves:  that  the  United  States  would  do  well  to  keep  the  country 
by  military  ;;overnniont,  and  instead  of  employing  the  natives  of  the 
country  in  otiiees  to  accustom  them  to  work  and  show  them  that  they 
have  to  live  upon  their  work  and  not  u])on  the  government  salaries. 
He  says  that  lialt'  of  the  peo])le  are  Spaniards,  who  will  vote  annexa- 
tion, and  that  t)t  the  other  half,  halt*  ot  them  are  women  and  children. 
He  says  that  if  you  make  these  people  go  to  work  annexation  will  come 
of  its  own  accord.  Here  the  annexation  is  not  dis]mted  at  all,  but,  in 
the  minds  of  everyone  who  thinks  well  and  of  the  people  who  own  prop- 
erty, the  United  States  ought  to  annex  Cuba.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
everyone  of  any  i)roperty.    The  majority  of  the  men  in  arms  are  negroes. 

Mr.  Porter  asked  what  ^Ir.  Caeicedo  thought  about  paying  the  insur- 
gents otV.  Mr.  Caeicedo  was  of  oi)inion  that  it  would  be  the  cheajYest 
thing  to  pay  them  off,  because  about  two  months  ago  there  were  only 
4,000  in  the  field,  but  now  there  nre  10,000,  and  this  increase  is  due  sim- 
ply to  the  fact  that  they  thought  now  they  wimld  be  jjaid. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  PortxT's  in<|uiry,  Mr.  Caeicedo  said  he  was  bom  in 
Spain,  and  has  been  thirty-four  ye<irs  in  Cienfu<'gos.  Uis  business  is 
importing  all  kinds  of  groceries  and  banking,  lie  has  two  plantations 
of  his  own,  and  has  charge  of  another  at  Trinidad,  and  has  two  cow  fields. 
Before  the  war  he  had  7,000  head  of  cattle. 
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[TraiiHlation  of  clipping  from  La  Lucha,  Haranai  September  22, 1806.] 

Mr,  Porter  at  Vienfuegos. 

Oar  active  correspondent,  Mr.  Torras,  in  a  long  letter  that  he  sends 
OS  from  Oienfaegos,  and  from  which  we  extract  the  following  para- 
graphs, tellH  us  of  the  marvelous  activity  shown  by  Mr.  Porter,  special 
commissioner,  sent  by  Mr.  McKinley  to  study  the  economic  situation 
of  this  island,  during  his  sojourn  at  that  city.  Mr.  Porter,  without  tak- 
ing a  moment's  rest,  has  exchanged  views  with  people  well  acquainted 
with  this  country,  understanding  itis  riches,  its  most  urgent  require- 
ments, and  the  condition  of  its  commerce,  agriculture,  and  industry. 

Among  the  many  visits  that  Mr.  Porter  has  exchanged  the  following 
deserve  special  mention:  The  Marquis  of  Apezteguia  (who  came  to 
Cienfuegos  in  these  days  fr*om  the  Central  Oonstancia)  and  Messrs. 
Gacicedo,  Montalvo,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  Dr.  Pema  de  Salonio.  Mr.  Por- 
ter visited  the  principal  plantations  in  the  jurisdiction,  taking  detailed 
note  of  all  concerning  the  production  of  sugar.  Messrs.  Apezteguia, 
Gacicedo,  and  the  others  have  informed  Mr.  Porter  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  this  jurisdiction  with  all  impartiality  and  of  its  richness, 
stating  all  that  American  enterprise  could  do  to  benefit  its  fertile  soil 
and  to  the  good  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Porter  also  attended  to  the  ques- 
tion of  hygiene — in  a  sad  state,  by  the  way — obtaining  death-rate 
statistics^  plans,  hygienic  projects,  and  other  matter  concerning  the 
sanitary  improvement  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Porter  called  on  General  Aguirre,  with  whom  he  had  a  long 
interview;  the  latter  returned  his  call  in  the  dress  of  a  civilian. 

The  Liceo  club,  shaking  off  the  state  of  marasmus  in  which  it  had 
been  thrown  by  the  war  and  which  was  in  great  contrast  with  its  con- 
stant festivities  of  other  days,  had  the  happy  idea  of  inviting  Mr. 
Porter  to  its  rooms,  thereby  enabling  him  to  exchange  views  with 
some  distinguished  members  of  that  club.  Accordingly,  the  invitation 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Porter,  who  exactly  at  8.30,  the  hour  of  the 
appointment,  entered  the  Liceo  of  Gienfuegos,  with  his  young  secretary 
and  stenographer,  Mr.  Otto  Ernest  Braitmayer,  and  his  interpreter,  Mr. 
George  H.  Finlay.  The  usual  introductions  being  made.  Mr.  Porter 
begged  to  be  excused  for  the  lack  of  etiquette  which  was  oDservable  in 
his  simple  attire  of  white  linen,  as,  having  come  to  this  city  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  visiting  sugar  estates,  colonias,  and  other  manufactur- 
ing concerns  of  the  place,  he  had  not  expected  the  pleasure  of  finding 
himself  among  so  many  distinguished  persons  in  a  society  gathering, 
and  he  was  consequently  without  the  proper  garments. 

Dr.  Perna,  the  president  of  the  Liceo  answered,  stating  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  excuse;  that,  far  from  it,  interpreting  the  pleasure 
experienced  by  all  the  members,  he  thanked  him  earnestly  for  accepting 
the  invitation  extended  to  him. 

Mr.  Porter  speaks. — Mr.  Porter  had  spoken  before  in  English,  and  he 
did  so  at  this  moment  again,  delivering  the  following  well-meant  and 
judicious  speech,  which  his  interpreter,  Mr.  Finlay,  proceeded  to  trans- 
late to  the  audience. 

That  his  mission  in  this  island  was  porely  to  study  the  resonroes  and  elements  of 
the  country;  to  promote  and  extend  its  wealth  in  all  the  branches  of  production,  of 
industry,  and  commerce. 

That  he  trusted  in  finding  among  the  true  lovers  of  the  country  competent  helpers 
to  second  his  mission. 

That  he  believed  in,  aud  that  he  ha<l  solicited  by  writing  of  the  United  States, 
the  free  importation  of  cattle,  both  for  labor  and  for  consumption ;  as  also  fbr 
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ni:itf»ri:iln  and  iiii|>]i'iiit'iit>4  rif  ii'^ri culture  ainl  Cuban  inilnstries*  oupecially  lo^r 
ri'iiliaU'.H. 

i'lmt  In-  hit)MMl  :iiiil  tiiiHtfil  tliiit.  fluriii^  tin-  niTes^iiry  interregunm  tliat  is  to  come, 
nil  thf  iiili:il>iiiiiii<«.  wIhiIh-i  < 'iili:in<«  nr  >}ianiaril(i,  would  help  the  I.'iiited  ?»tat«?6  :d 
their  )ilaiis  ami  )tM>iirts  im-  (h<-  ri*i.-i>ii.scriii'ti«>u  uf  the  cuuntry  aud  promotiDg  pablio 
^\i:illh. 

Tli.tt.  as  111!  thi*  wiirltl  kii«*w.  1h«*  Ciiited  Atatea  ha«l  no  deMire  to  aj^i^randiza  n^ir 
aiiiu-x  ti'i I'itttry ;  luit  tli:it  ii' ai  au\  tunc  chi.'  i|iii'Ntion  of  uunexation  came  op.  he 
tliiiikN  tli.-it  till-  iii-(i|io>;il  will  liavt'  to  be  made  by  the  Cuban  peoplo  to  the  North 
Aiiii'r:(Mn  iiati«Mi. 

Mr  iMiili'd  li.v  savifi;;  thnt  ih<*  rniifil  Sratt-N  takcH  a  keen  interest  in  the  prosperirv 
and  iui'if.'iMf  «il'  ruiiiiinri  i-  .-mil  work  in  Cuba. 

Inrlftititm, — Al'icr  this.  Iniviii^  been  invited  to  try  some  sweets  and 
liqiuMiis,  with  a  ;;liiss  <it'  sparkliii*;  Hiuinpaf^iie  in  his  hand,  he  made  a 
to.ist  ill  l'ji«;:tisli,  fit*  which  the  t'ollowin*;  i8  a  translation: 

llt'rr  'iH  to  till*  )>oa<'r  and  iirii-iprrity  of  Cuba;  t«>  the  Htronj^theninj;  of  her  ties  and 
«;(iiid  coMiMirri-i.il  rrlatiou'*  wiiU  ilii'  l'iiit<^l  St.itt'ii;  to  the  wealth  of  the  eonntry;  to 
it.*«  wrll'iire,  and  to  tin*  inma-^i'  nl'  iis  iiitlii^tries  ami  agriculture. 

This  t4)ii<t  was  aiiswrrrd  by  I>r.  Penia,  referring  to  the  desires 
expressed  by  Mr.  Port  (*r  a  in  I  tending  to  the  better  and  happy  develop- 
inciits  of  thf  all  airs  nt  <  ui>a.  in  the  way  wished  by  the  An)eri«*ans. 

.Mr.  Torter  procciNhMl  in  a  4'on versa ti on a1  way  to  say  that  in  the 
I'nitrd  Stat4*s  it  was  cnsioniary  when  y<di  4M)ine  to  a  place  for  the  first 
time  to  tell  its  ]KM)plo  w  liat  impression  the  phiee  has  made  on  one. 
That  he,  (.'onsi(bM-iii<;  himselt'  in  (hity  bound,  wouhl  inform  them  what 
he  thor;:lit  oi'  ( 'ii*nt'(ie;^^ns.  lie  would  say  that  Cieiit'uegos  was  one  of 
tlie  cities  in  Cu)>a  that  liad  the  most  pieturesqne  as|>ect.  That  the 
cleanliness  <d'  its  streets,  its  ample  si (U are,  its  excellent  ba}',  its  many 
and  pretty  sli(ip<,  and  t^specially  the  proximity  of  suj^ar  estiites,  proiii- 
is4Ml  Cienru4*;;:os,  wIhmi  the  t:ui<'  of  peace  and  public  tranquillity  allowit 
business  to  tlourisli,a  t'uiure  both  luippy  and  brilliant.  llesiK>keof  the 
4ronv«'ni«*nce  in  hot  t-limates  of  havinj;  eU'ctrie  oars  and  electric  light, 
rat  li«M- than  ;;as — meiitionin;;  <-asually  that  the  jras  had  jjone  out  during 
tlie  Miilitaiy  baiMl's  jierifn  imiiiees  on  the  previnus  iii;;1it  at  the  pla/a. 
He  sptik**  in  a  (ujurNMni*^  :iim1  a'lmiriTii;  wav  of  the  elegance  antl  beauty 
ol  the  riiMil'ne;;os  hnli*'^,  whom  lie  had  twrasion  to  see  at  the  Plaza 
tie  Armas  the  ni;:ht  before  wheie  there  had  lM»tMi  an  unusual  crowd. 
He  also  relerred  to  the  elleet  that  the  Nn-arairua  Canal  would  have 
oit  <'ientuepis  alter  ]>e:tee  and  normal  business  ha4l  been  rtH^stablished. 
He  finished  by  savin;;  that  lii>  mi>sio]i  h:ivin<^  relation  to  commerce 
and  b[isine>s  UK'tliods,  and  <'(»n>e«juently  to  see  merchants  and  prac- 
tical men,  lie  wouhl  mention  that  he  had  found  at  the  Lioeo  and  in 
(Menlne^^os  (generally  a  riM'eption  and  4M)!iimer(;ial  ambition  that  aided 
him  eon>i<leial)ly  in  tlniliti;^  out  the  necessities  anil  conveniences  of  its 
<*omm(M<M*  anti  a;riieultnre.  .illowin;;  him  the  satisfaction  of  taking  many 
important  noti'.s  and  d:ita  about  Ci«Mifu«'^^os.  He  a<lded  that  if  after 
his  de])arlur4' 4Mi  tin*  Inllnwing  day  any<»nc  wish<Ml  to  consult  him  on 
i'onim(M-eial  :ind  industrial  matters  it  would  atVoril  him  pleasure  to 
answ4T  any  communications  on  tin*  subjci't.  i'hat  in  the  Tnited  States 
it  was  <*ustoniary  to  consult  business  men  on  business  matters;  when- 
ever chang«*s  in  ta rill's  were  m:nb*  their  o] union  was  preferred  to  that 
of  sciiMitifu!  and  lit4*rary  men,  sint-e  n.iturally  the  former  were  more 
cai)able  of  enli;;htenin;^  on  tin*  subje<:t.  lie  says  this  to  en(H>urage 
those  who  may  wish  to  consult  him.  He  hopes  that  he  will  have 
another  o]>p'U-tunity  to  visit  tln^  city  and  that  lu^  may  be  the  bearer  of 
good  plans  for  its  imjirovement. 

Dr.  Perna,  with  a  lew  ehniuent  ami  appr«»priale  words,  closed  the 
session  at  9. .'30  p.  m. 
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MATANZA8. 

September  18, 1898. 

The  popalation  of  tbis  city  is  nominally  50,000,  bat  it  is  estimated  to 
be  actually  35,000,  the  redaction  being  due  to  war  measures  aud  emi- 
gration. The  city  is  on  elevated  ground,  and  it  is  situated  between  the 
8an  Juan  and  Yumuri  Kivers,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
It  is  very  picturesque.  Being  on  the  main  line  of  the  United  Bailroad 
of  Havana,  it  is  within  easy  access  of  the  provincial  cities  of  the  island. 
Water  is  abundant  in  the  city;  the  supply  being  had  from  springs  at 
Benavides,  some  12  miles  distant,  and  is  good  drinking  water.  The 
principal  industry  of  the  province  is  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  the 
exportation  from  this  port  sometimes  exceeding  that  of  Havana.  The 
district  has  a  greater  number  of  plantations  than  any  other  in  Cuba. 
There  is  an  electric-light  plant  and  an  ice  factory.  The  former  has 
stopped  furnishing  light,  owing  to  their  coal  having  run  out  and  the 
city  being  indebted  to  them  $300,000  Spanish  gold. 

The  forces  of  insurgent  General  Betancourt  are  encamped  outside 
the  city.  They  keep  perfect  order,  and  although  their  food  is  scarce, 
the  situation  is  not  so  critical  as  outside  Havana.  A  convoy  left  for 
the  camp  on  the  16th. 

Death  rate  and  condition  of  the  people. — The  misery  in  Matanzas  is 
awful.  The  death  rate  is  30  per  diem.  At  the  time  when  Weyler's 
reconcentration  system  was  in  full  force  the  death  rate  never  exceeded 
15  per  diem.  The  civil  governor  has  stated  that  the  deaths  this  month, 
will  be  more  than  1,000.  The  Dutch  consul,  on  tbe  16th,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  all  foreign  consuls  to  suggest  a  way  to  alleviate  this  frightful 
condition.  They  agreed  to  address  a  communication  to  the  dean  of  the 
Havana  consuls  general  explaining  the  situation  and  requesting  him  to 
forward  the  same  to  the  captain-general  at  Havana.  Seven  persons 
were  found  dead  in  the  streets  on  Wednesday  the  15th;  6  were  found 
dead  in  the  streets  on  Thursday  the  16th,  and  4  on  Friday  the  17th 
(up  to  8  p.  m.).  Besides  this,  on  the  night  of  Thursday  the  10th,  28 
bodies  were  laid  out  at  the  cemetery  of  people  found  dead  and  dying 
within  the  previous  foity-eight  hours  and  who  had  not  been  identified. 
In  addition  to  tbe  fact  that  the  above  data  have  been  furnished  by 
foreign  representatives  here,  attached  will  be  found  local  newspapers 
confirming  them.  The  press  is  subject  to  the  Spanish  Government's 
censorship. 

Trying  to  find  who  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  affairs,  I  find 
that  the  civil  governor,  Don  Francisco  de  Armas  and  Spanish  General 
Molina,  the  military  governor,  are  directly  to  blame.  Absolutely  no 
steps  are  taken  to  obtain  food  for  the  destitute;  not  a  free  kitchen  has 
been  established.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  whose  means  are  very 
limited  indeed,  try  to  distribute  some  food,  but  what  between  fear  of 
General  Molina,  whose  great  cruelty  and  open  injustice  to  Cubans  are 
still  rampant,  and  their  suspicions  that  contributions  sent  to  the  civil 
governor  will  never  reach  those  they  are  meant  for,  the  result  is  that 
the  famine  daily  increases.  The  civil  governor,  de  Armas,  is  a  decrepit 
octogenarian,  with  all  the  vices  of  Spanish  Government  employees;  he 
is  reported  to  obtain  considerable  sums  from  gambling  houses  in  the 
city,  games  of  all  sorts  being  public.  He  is  also  said  to  be  much  afraid 
of  General  Molina.  The  latter  is  badly  spoken  of  by  all;  he  is  accused 
of  arresting  a  Cuban  courier,  who  came  to  him  under  flag  of  truce  after 
the  armistice;  that  he  has  released  no  political  prisoners;  that  after 
sending  to  an  insurgent  camp  for  a  man  who  had  tried  to  assassinate 
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a  Cuban  he  H4*t  liiin  froe  iinino<liate1y,  the  wonldbe  mnrderer  being 
Spaiiish  iioiK'omniiHHioiied  oflicer.    1  have  anked  one  of  the  foreif 

^  coiiHulrt  hei-e  tor  a  corroboration  of  the  foregoing  aocnsatiooB,  and  ] 

stHtoH  that  he  b(*lievi*M  them  to  be  well-founded. 

lAtlmr  hnndn. — T]ie  lal)or  problem  here  is  very  aeriona,  as  the  enfeebk 
condition  of  the  c«)uiitr3'  people  makoH  them  practically  uaeleas  as  sncl 
:  Having  aske<l  t'(»r  Hu^<;e8tion8  to  improve  the  prenent  ooniiition,  ti 

uiianinious  opinion  appears  to  be  that  to  send  food  and  people  to  di 
tributo  it  is  the  only  prartiral  way,  this  to  bo  aided  by  the  im|N)rtatir 
of  cattle,  promoting  agriculture,  and  the  reconstruction  of  snga 
plantations. 

f;fr///r.— Tlic  absence  of  cattle  is  felt  very  mnch  in  this  district  bi 
more  so  in  that  of  Canlenas,  where  General  Bernal  continnes  takin 
all  tlie  catth^  he  can  from  their  owners  on  the  plea  that,  havini?  receive 

,\  '  onlers  to  stop  tsikin*:  thos4*  of  foreigners  implies  that  he  can  take  thos 

'  '  of  others.    On  the  morning  of  8atunlay,  the  18th,  a  Spaniard  ton 

sonu^  of  his  cattle  to  an  insurgent  camp  for  protection^  having  bee 
pnrsue<l  all  the  previous  day  by  Spanish  guerrilhis,  who  wished  to  tak 
them  from  him.  At  (/amari(K;a,  where  there  is  another  insurgent  cam] 
another  Spaniard  t(N)k  KK)  head  of  cattle  for  protec^tion  against  Genen 

^  Bcrnars  ;;ueri  illas.    The  al>ove  statements  have  been  made  by  a  foreig 

J  .  vice-consul  worthy  of  resp(H!t. 

ruHtomhnHKf  rvturnH, — The  receipts  at  the  Matanzas  cnstom-honse,  a 
compared  with  that  of  the  previous  normal  year  I8S)4-$I5,  shows  a  fa 
of  ^^IK  l7I.t)s,  Spanish  g4»l(l.  As  it  is  rei>ort<*d  that  corruption  was  i 
a  j^reat  measure  stopped  after  .lanuary  1«  1898,  it  might  be  moi 
accurate  to  take  tlie  (lata  from  January-  1  to  March  of  both  this  ye:i 
ri  and  I  Si)').     (The  year  1805  was  normal  in  Mantan/as  up  to  early  i 

Ih'ceniber.) 


M.M.tl,.  I        IK9.V                l!W.        i  ^y^'^^ 

.lai.ii.iiv *::..  V-Tl  15  '  $42.337.M  $33.U«Ci. 

Krliniiiix Hill.  7r.0.i*H       46.64T.U0  54.103. 

Mail  h HM.rj.ai       51. 4M.  65  31.  829. 


Tiil.il •JJ«,1M«.72     140.478  2V       118.  6 L<. 


Mafttnzns^  l^'.ix, — From  January  1  to  Se]>teniber  15, 1898,  there  wei 
3,001  (leatlis,  or  15  per  diem  i35.«>  per  1,(K)0),  13  per  cent  of  the  popnU 
tion  in  a  year.  This  considerablo  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  con 
l)ulsory  recnncentratitMi  of  country  ])eopIe  in  the  city,  who,  being  con 
pletcly  destitute,  have  died  of  misery  and  starvation  in  an  approximat 
I)roportion  of  75  ])er  <*ent  of  their  total  number. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  of  Matanzas  from  the  1st  of  Jai 
uary,  1S07,  to  the  loth  of  September,  ls!)s,  is  KM^MJ  in  18^  months 
80  i)er  cent  of  this  number  die<l  of  starvation.  This  averages  17  pi 
diem. 

TJiis  morning  (Thursday,  Septenil)er  22)  at  7  o'clock  an  unfortunat 
black  woman  died  on  Narvaez  street  between  Santa  Teresa  and  Zan 
goza  (on  the  San  Juan  Kiver's  side).  She  was  nearly  naked,  and  ha 
been  lying  at  that  spot  for  tiie  last  three  days.  These  distressin 
events  are  daily  hapi>ening,  without  any  measui*es  being  taken  by  th 
civil  or  municipal  authorities  to  proven  I  them. 
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Deaths  regUtered  in  Matanzas, 

1892 1,402 

1893 1,337 

1894 1,386 

1895 1,465 

1896  (first  year  of  iuburrection,  iuvattion  of  Matauzas,  Dttcembor  24, 1896) 2, 399 

1897  (second  year  of  insurrection  and  first  of  reconcentration ) 6, 795 

1898  up  to  September  15  (third  year  of  insurrection,  after  reconcentration). ..  3,901 

Approximate  number  of  heads  of  oaitle  in  Matanzas  province  at  the  end  of  December,  1894, 


Alfonso  XII 7,812 

Bolondron 9,707 

Cabezas 17,434 

Cervantes 6,028 

Cardenas 17,252 

Cinarronea 11,385 

Cnevita 4,206 

Colon  14,387 

Coman 4,592 

Gnamacaro 14,390 

Gnamertms 21,859 

Goanajayabo 14,395 

Jovellanos 23, 898 

Probable  number  of  cattle  in  the  province  September,  1898,  5,000. 


Lagnnillas 15, 416 

Macagua 13,850 

Macurijas 13, 585 

Matanzas 12,232 

Palmillas 12,938 

San  Jose  deloa  Ramos 7,729 

Roqne 4,600 

Sabanilla 8,385 

Santa  Ana 4,294 

Union  de  Reyes 6,220 

Total 266,673 
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CIJKREXOY. 


Havana,  Sepfrmher  59,  189^^. 
^  FToii.  RoiiKKT  p.  PORTKR,  Special  CommiHitionrr, 

r]  Dkab  Sir:  It  aitbrds  mv  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  reqnee 

4  '   .  ill  your  letter  of  yesterday.     L  beg  to  state  that  in  changiug  the  preseu 

Cuban  eurieney  l>oth  itn  real  and  nominal  value  must  be  oousiderec 

Answering  your  in(|uiry  about  the  eonvenienee  of  fixing  the  value  c 

tlie  Spaiiisli  silver  dollar  at  50  cents  Unite<l  States  silver,  I  will  sa; 

]     .  that  two  things  must  be  Ixtrne  in  mind:  Firstly,  that  50  cents  Unite 

\  i     '  States  silver  are  worth  50  eeuts  I  'nite<l  States  gold ;  and  secondly,  tha 

\    \  Spanisli  and  French  ^old  have  here  the  fixed  conventional  premium  c 

<>  per  cent.     Ilenee  the  avera;;e  10  per  cent  premium  of  United  State 
currency  on  Spanish  gold. 

Once   this  purely  conventional  and  autieconomic  measure  is  snii 
])ressed,  American  gohl  will  only  have  a  6  per  cent  premium  on  th 
Sjianisli. 
Considering  now  the  discount  of  Spanish  silver  as  against  Spanisl 


gold,  averaging  «»0  per  <*ent  (to  day  05  per  cent),  you  will  readily  undei 
Htiiiid  that  by  taking  the  ^L  Spanish  silver  for  50  cents  United  State 
silv<*.r  you  cause  a  loss  of  0  per  cent  to  [ireseut  holders  of  Spanish  silvei 
liespectfuUy,  yours, 

LrciANo  Kuiz. 


StatrmcHt  of  //.  rpiiuuiu  d*  To.,  Ilarann, 

Havana,  (htoher  10,  1898. 

Looking  at  tiie  economical  questions  of  the  island  of  Cuba  with  th 
eartM'st  desire  to  see  the  country  promptly  deveh)ped  to  the  best  of  a) 
its  inlial»itants,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  of  America  a 
th«*  cfMintry  tiiat  has  gained  X\w  ri.y:]it  t«>  liave  tlie  control  over  th 
island,  and  following  your  invitation,  we  herewith  beg  to  express  ou 
opinion,  as  Coliows: 

THE    MONKV    (,>rKSTI()N. 

The  ])asis  establislu'd  in  Cuba  is  stn<'tly  iroM,  and  in  any  engage 
ment  the  valne  is  understood  to  be  in  '^gohU'  unless  speeitied  to  th 
contrary.  Besides,  tliere  is  Spanish  silver  money  current  in  the  islam] 
but  only  taken  at  the  daily  value,  and  an  emission  of  17.(HM»,000  \)e90 
plata  in  bank  notes  emit  ted  by  the  ^' Banco  Kspanol  de  la  Isia  deCuba 
tor  account  of  the  (iovernment. 

As  said  belbre,  the  silver  money  is  taken  hy  the  trade  only  at  th 
daily  value,  which  is  tixed  i)artly  by  tin*  now  and  tluMi  larger  or  smalle 
demand  for  wages  and  necessities  of  the  Government  to  pay  the  troopc 
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but  principally  by  the  coDstantly  fluctaating  value  of  the  Spanish 
money  in  the  European  markets. 

The  present  stock  of  Spanish  silver  in  the  island  no  doubt  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  necessities,  but  firom  this  overstock  there  will  hardly 
ever  arise  any  disturbance,  for  as  soon  as  the  exchange  permits,  the 
silver  takes  its  natural  way  to  Spain.  We  think,  however,  that  there 
will  remain  always  ample  supply  of  silver  for  small  change. 

The  question  of  the  last  bank-note  emission  has  no  actual  interest,  as 
the  public  trade  refuses  the  acceptance.  The  greater  part  of  the  emis- 
sion lies  in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  Government  contractors.  The 
only  public  application  is  for  the  payment  in  the  customhouse  of  10 
per  cent  recargo. 

The  Cuban  people  have  made  such  bad  experiments  with  bank-note 
emissions  of  the  Government  that  by  the  trade  any  bank  note  is  con- 
sidered with  awe  and  apprehension,  and  it  will  be,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  impossible  to  emit  and  hold  up  at  its  nominal  value  any  emission 
that  is  not  to  its  fidl  amount  guaranteed  by  cash  deposit. 

The  gold  current  in  this  country  are  the  Spanish  and  French  coins, 
the  bulk  of  which  consists  of  Spanish  25  pesetas  pieces,  so-called 
alfonsos,  at  the  legal  value  of  $5.30  Spanish,  and  the  French  20-ft*anc 
pieces,  so-called  napoleons,  at  the  legal  value  of  $4.24,  decreed  since 
the  end  of  1893  as  legal  money. 

The  admittance  of  the  napoleons  as  legal  money  has  greatly  facili- 
tated the  import  of  gold  at  times  of  need,  and  thereby  avoided  many 
crises  which  might  have  arisen,  considering  that  Spain  stopped  the  coin- 
age of  gold. 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  it  is  now  quite  the  same  thing,  at 
what  the  value  of  the  current  gold  coins  is  fixed;  the  alfonsos  may  be 
valued  at  $4  Spanish,  or  $6  Spanish,  or  at  any  other  figure,  and 
the  napoleons  in  proportion — it  is  technically  of  no  consequence.  But 
in  the  practical  sense  of  everyday  life  the  difference  between  leav- 
ing the  alfonsos  at  the  long-accustomed  value  of  $5.30  Spanish  or 
fixing  it  suddenly  at  $5,  as  it  happened  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  is  such 
an  enormous  one  that  we  can  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  introduce 
the  change  in  Santiago  without  studying  the  interest  of  the  whole 
country.  We  fail  to  see  any  advantage  to  be  derived  therefrom.  San- 
tiago is  not  of  ^eat  importance  for  connection  with  other  countries, 
especially  not  since  the  times  of  war,  but  should  it  be  intended  to 
introduce  this  measurement  in  the  whole  island  the  consequences  for 
the  trade  can  only  be  unfavorable  ones.  The  industries,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  cigar  manufactories,  are  naturally  still  laboring  under  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  last  year's  events.  They  are  accustomed  to  get  a  certain 
amount  of  labor  for  one  gold  dollar,  reckoning  the  alfonso  at  $5.30; 
they  pay  labor  in  dollars,  and  their  workmen  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  lower  wages  in  dollars  because  the  alfonso  is  by  some  decree  or 
the  other  now  fixed  at  $5  only.  The  cost  of  production  will  be  raised, 
the  more  sensibly  at  a  moment  when  public  enterprise  is  again  reviving 
and  res^y  to  take  back  in  the  foreign  trade  the  place  it  formerly  held. 

How  the  obligations  of  towns,  companies,  or  indu8trials  between 
each  other  are  to  be  regulated,  etc.,  are  questions  that  have  thoroughly 
to  be  studied,  even  if  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  money  be  only 
nominal. 

Begarding  the  introduction  of  American  money  as  legal  tender  in 
Cuba,  we  must  say  that  for  the  present  we  think  it  quite  out  of  the  way 
to  earnestly  think  of  it.  The  only  means  of  payments  here  are  hard 
cash  gold  money,  and  at  the  times  of  the  crop  considerable  quantities 
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are  needed^-quuiitities,  which,  niider  present  cirenmstances,  to 
kiiowIcHi^v,  the  riiiteil  States  have  rertaiiily  not  ready,  in  coined  g 
doUars,  to  lend  to  Cuba.  As  said  before,  the  American  tmok  noi 
even  it'  the  American  money  be  introduced,  will  for  a  long  time  not 
accepted,  as  the  faith  in  the  safety  of  the  note  can  not  be  created  s 
denly,  and  Anieric4in  silver  intrudnce<l  for  a  greater  amoont  than 
merely  small  ehanj^e  wouid  be  quoted  immediately  at  a  disooa 
Need  we  say  that  the  monetary  system  of  the  States  offers  so  lit 
guaranty  for  steadiness  that  this  in  itself  wonld  suffice  to  cause  it 
be  rejeeted  by  the  Cuban  trade  in  general. 

The  dissolution  of  the  money  iiuestiou  or  any  change,  be  it  oi 
nominal,  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  is  of  such  an  enormous  in! 
enee  on  the  whole  people^s  life  that  unless  a  roost  urgent  necesa 
exists,  which  in  Cuba  we  can  not  see,  to  cause  the  change,  the  stateem 
should  earnestly  think  betbre  acting.  The  change  introduced  in  Co 
would  be  only  a  temporary  one,  till  the  destination  of  the  island 
lixed,  and  let  this  destination  be  whatever  it  may,  experiments  wildit 
money  question  can  only  lead  to  disadvantages. 

To  the  fact  that  the  financial  system  has  been  based  solely  on  g< 
is  to  be  attributed,  in  our  judgment^  the  fact  that  the  country  I 
endured  the  troubles  and  cons(*quenccs  of  the  last  three  years'  quarr 
without  a  tinancial  crisis  that  with  any  other  system  would  have  be 
uiuivoidable. 

Under  any  point  of  view  we  would  think  it  a  great  fault  to  ma 
any  change  in  the  money  affairs  until  the  destination  of  the  island 
perfectly  secured. 

Going  over  to  another  question  of  no  less  vital  interest  for  the  ialai 
we  must  confess  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  study  the  whole  tai 
published  in  Washington.  We  have  only  studied  the  tariff  regardi 
t4)bacco,  and  must  say  that  we  are  extremely  disappointed.  Nobo( 
can  deny  that  the  t^tbacco  industry  of  Cuba  is  of  the  greatest  imp 
tan<^e  for  (*uha.  The  country  has  developed  the  industry  to  such 
degree  that  it  stands  (u*  falls  with  tobacco,  so  to  say.  It  is  intend 
now  to  permit  the  importation  of  ttibacco  and  cigars;  the  imp( 
duty  for  filJer  is  high  enough  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the: 
but  the  wrapper  can  be  introduced  at  the  figures  established  and  t 
fume  of  the  Havana  cigars,  for  which  fonnerly  only  le^if  grown  in  t 
country  could  he  eni])loyed,  would  Mu»n  disappear  forever  without  t 
I'nited  8tiites  deriving  the  slightest  benefit  trom  such  a  measure,  1 
the  States  do  not  produce  any  wrapper  that  could  l>o  imported  in 
(.'Uba.  Only  Sumatra,  Yava,  and  the  northern  states  of  South  Ameri 
would  be  benelited  by  it.  The  importation  of  cigars  is  apt  to  do  st 
greater  harm  to  the  tobacco  industry.  Cheap  Kuropean  cigars  w 
come  to  Havana  and  be  ree\]K)rted  by  conscienceless  people  under  t 
guise  of  'legitimate  Havana,*"  thus  only  harming  the  interests  of  Am< 
ican  consumers  without  protecting  in  the  least  American  manufacti 
ers,  who  can  not  handle  such  cheap  cigars.  The  admittance 
imported  tobacco  an<l  cigars  in  the  form  it  is  i)roposed  can  have 
other  effect  than  to  ruin  the  fame  of  the  Havana  cigar  industry- 
ruin  the  industry  itself,  and  to  harm  the  interests  of  the  United  Stat 

The  export  duty,  likewise,  fails  to  favor  the  country;  it  seems  tb 
this  part  has  been  copied  from  a  former  Spanisli  tarill'  proposal  ma 
under  Weyler,  but  which  never  went  into  effect.  The  duty  of  $20  w 
intended  to  be  introduced  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  enough  tobac 
in  sight  for  the  wants  of  the  home  industry,  and  means  were  sought 
prevent  any  export    The  duty  never  uent  into  effect,  as  it  was  deai 
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proved  by  tobacco  growers  that  with  such  a  duty  there  would  be  no 
other  help  than  to  abandon  the  field.  We  think  a  moderate  export 
duty  would  be  far  more  to  the  interests  of  Ouba,  as  well  as  of  the 
States.  The  States  are,  and  will  be,  the  largest  consumers  of  tobacco 
from  this  island;  if  the  price  be  over  a  certain  standard,  substitutes 
have  to  be  employed,and  these  substitutes  are  not  grown  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  a  high  price  for  Ouban  leaf  tobacco,  produced  by  a 
heavy  export  duty,  does  harm  to  the  United  States  cigar  manufactories 
and  no  good  whatever  to  the  tobacco  growers  of  the  States. 

The  export  duty  for  cigars  is  likewise  excessive,  and  the  more  so 
under  present  circumstances,  where  the  cigar  manufacturers  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  crop  that  gave  little  suitable  material.  The  situation  of 
the  manufacturers  is  such  that  most  of  them  will  be  glad  if  they  manage 
to  tide  over  the  time  until  the  next  crop.  Anything  antagonistic  to 
them  through  changes  in  the  duties  or  money  questions  must  bear 
upon  them  heavily.  The  selling  prices  of  cigars  are  based  on  the 
present  lower  duties,  and  it  will  be  most  difiicult  to  make  the  con- 
sumers pay  the  difference. 

Regarding  the  duties,  we  can  only  repeat  what  we  said  regarding  a 
change  in  money;  we  do  not  think  the  time  has  come  to  do  anything  in 
this  respect.  It  would  be  a  fault  to  introduce  new  duties  as  long  as 
there  is  a  probability  that  they  may  again  be  changed  within  a  short 
time  by  another  Government. 

Drawing  to  an  end  of  our  expose,  we  beg  to  say  that  to  our  under- 
standing there  is,  for  the  present,  only  one  way  of  action  for  the  United 
States  Government.  The  first  and  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  provide 
that  people  on  the  whole  Island  go  back  to  their  peaceable  work  and 
that  all  who  wish  can  work  without  disturbance.  This  will  demand  a 
strong  hand,  a  good  deal  of  meditation,  and  a  pretty  long  time.  If  this 
aim  is  reached — and  the  time  has  come  to  give  the  island  a  government 
or  to  let  Cuba  partake  in  the  benefits  of  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States  in  one  way  or  the  other — then  it  will  not  be  a  very  difficult  task 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  money  and  duties.  But,  unless 
entire  pacification  is  reached  and  the  destination  of  the  island  is  cer- 
tain, we  see  no  benefit  in  any  changes,  but  only  inconveniences  and 
damages  for  the  States,  as  well  as  damages  for  the  really  working  part 
of  the  population,  who,  with  some  reason,  are  anxious  to  see  the  final 
settlement  and  to  earn  a  living  under  better  circumstances  than  has 
been  possible  during  these  last  years. 


Statement  of  Zaldo  &  Oo.^  Havana^ 

All  contracts  here  for  many  years  have  been  made  payable  in 
Spanish  or  French  gold,  and  so  designated.  The  contract  expires. 
What  is  legal  tender,  in  case  the  United  States  currency  is  adopted  f 

Q.  About  how  much  silver  should  they  ship  here  at  the  time  the 
tariff  goes  into  force  by  putting  the  Spanish  silver  dollar  at  50  cents  f — 
A.  They  still  have  a  margin  of  30  per  cent,  and  therefore  the  business 
people  here  in  Havana  do  not  think  the  Spanish  silver  would  go  down 
to  a  point  where  it  would  not  pa^  to  ship  the  Spanish  silver  to  Spain 
and  utilize  the  American  here.  I  should  think  that  at  first  the  United 
States  should  ship  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000  here.  I  would  suggest  as 
an  important  question  for  the  United  States  Treasury  people  to  disooas 
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iH  whether  or  not  they  would  put  any  arbitrary  valne  on  French  i 
I  ^  Spanish  ^old.    (See  Tables  1  and  2.) 

^  The  four  principal  bankers  of  Havana  are  Zaldo  &  Oo.,  Fnincb 

f\  Co.,  11.  Upnuinn  iS:  Co.,  J.  M.  Borges  &  Co.,  and  L.  Baiz  &  d 


Tahijc  1. 


SialemvHt  nhotrintf  rat  me  of  l^niUd  States  ftold  tn  rompminon  with  SpanUh  and  IVb 

m  '  t/ofd  at  urttiiil  Icff'ii-tt'Htttr  rulme, 

Spanish  nliniisiiioM $5.9 

^  ,                           I'Vf iK'h  nii)iol(*oiia 4.2« 

r,     ^                       SpaiiiHli  alfoMHiiioH:  Valuo  in  llaxiiiiu 5. A 

'                                 Vuliic  iu  riiitcil  StatoM  mint,  $1.^,  Iohh  Hhi|4>iug  ex|N)UiH)« 4.71 


.5S 


I 

(   '  Kxclianf^e*  10]^  percent. 

i  - 

.%  t^n'nrh  najiolcMinH:  Value  in  Havana 4.24 

>  '  Value  in  United  8tateH  mint,  ^3.81,  leh.^  &bi^4>in^  expoudev 8.8S 


.4J 
Exchange,  10^  per  cent. 

:  ^  Value  of  $5,  less  i  i>er  cent  shippin;;  exp«'nne8,  f  1.(175,  at  lOH  V^^  cent ......     S.62 

Hi-; 


Tarlk  2. 


I  i  *■ 

)l  .   I  Statnurnt  Bhowing  value  of  Unitnf  States  tjold  in  compnnBon  witk  Spaniaik  and  Frm 


ffold  on  the  htuin  of  jHir  ralme, 

f 

i                       Spanish  alfonsinos $5.0C 

h                      French  napoleouH 4.01 

\                       Spanish  alftinsinos:  Value  in  Ha\.iiin 5.0(] 

Value  in  United  States  mint  $i.8<),  K-ss  shiiiping  oxpunbe^,  ;f0.02-l 4.7f 

0.ii 

Kxchanpe,  41^^  per  cent. 

Frenrh  napoltions:  Valiw  in  Havana 4.0C 

*                               Value  in  United  StatcH  mint,  .t^i.Hi,  less  shipping  expenses,  $l).UliU 3.82 


0.17 

Exchange,  1 !  *,  per  cent. 

Value  of  $5,  lesB  ^  i»er  cent  shipping  expenses.  $1.97."),  at  4{ }.  per  rent 5. 21 

(^uotation.H:  Pound  sterling,  Spain,  39.40  curronoy;   iu  Havana,  10  2>ei-  cent; 
United  States,  $l.b4. 

Taulk  3. 
Statement  showhuf  actual  ralue  of  .</  Spanifh  ft'tlrer, 

jJlOOjOOO,  Spanish  silver,  can  be  hou«;ht  to-day  here  with  $t56,000  Spanish  jfol 
equal  to  $<^iO,(XK)  United  States  curreney. 

sf  100,000,  silver,  shipped  to  Spain,  alter  deducting  1  per  «*ent  shipping  expend 
would  produce  $!>1»,0<(). 
I  $90,000  Spanish  silver  on  Spain  will  buy  at  rate  of  pound  sterling,  which  is  $7.i 

£12,563  would  produce  in  the  United  States,  at  $4.84,  $60,801.92. 


Cost $60,000. 

Proceeds  60.801. 


804. 
From  which  deduct  commission,  revenue  stamp,  interest,  and  profit. 
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Havana,  October  3, 1898. 
Hon.  EoBSBT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner,  etc. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  give  yoa  some  more  data  in  reference  to  the 
money  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time  say  a  few  words  in  sui)i)ort  of 
wliat  I  think  the  best  way  of  unifying  the  currency  of  the  country. 

At  present  we  have  the  following  coins:  The  Spanish  onza,  worth  in 
Spain  $16,  here  $17;  the  fractions  of  this  coin  are  the  half  ^^onza," 
worth  in  Spain  $8,  here  $8.50;  the  "doblon,"  in  Spain  $4,  here  $4.25, 
and  the  small  ^^doblon,"  in  Spain  $2,  here  $2,125.  The  Alfonsino,  which 
is  now  the  most  used,  $5  in  Spain,  $5.30  here;  and  the  French  Napo- 
leon, in  France  20  francs,  here  $4.24.  All  these  coins  have  different 
fineness,  and  the  value  in  proportion  to  the  United  States  gold  there- 
fore varies. 

The  silver  has  really  no  legal-tender  value  except  for  fractions  of  gold 
coins  and  then  provided  not  specified  otherwise.  The  actual  value  of 
silver,  which  fluctuates  daily,  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling  or  irancs  in  Spain. 

The  country  having  been  accustomed  to  a  fictitious  value  of  6  per 
cent  more  than  par  value  of  coins,  does  not  accept  the  idea  of  having 
same  reduced  suddenly,  especially  when  consideration  is  taken  of  mort- 
gages and  other  contracts  based  on  former  value  and  due  after  the 
country  will  be  in  possession  of  the  United  States.  Why  not  then  issue 
for  account  of  whom  it  may  concern  a  new  gold  coin  the  legal  tender 
of  which  should  be  $5  and  $10,  the  actual  worth  to  be  4  per  cent  less 
than  the  United  States  gold  coin  of  same  denomination  (I  propose  4 
per  cent  because  to-day  the  difference  is  10  per  cent  less  G  per  cent  fic- 
titious), and  call  in  all  the  Spanish  and  French  coins  and  redeem  same 
with  this  new  coin  on  the  basis  of  106  pieces  of  $5,  or  53  of  $10  for 
each  100  of  the  Alfonsinos;  106  of  $6  for  100  of  $5.30,  others  in  same 
proportion.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  would  be  exchanging  a 
better  coin  for  an  inferior  one,  but  the  profit  of  seniorage  would  com- 
pensate it,  and  if  not  quite  enough  the  loss  to  the  Government  would 
be  insignificant  compared  to  the  losses  suffered  by  the  poor  country  if 
the  wealth  is  reduced  suddenly  6  per  cent.  1  do  not  think  that  the  gold 
circulation  can  be  more  than  $15,000,000.  What  can  the  loss  amount 
to!  Besides,  a  special  tax  could  be  imposed  until  the  Government  is 
reimbursed  for  the  loss  sustained. 

The  silver  question  is  different,  there  being  no  large  contracts  pend- 
ing of  settlement  at  any  time,  the  losses  would  not  be  much  to  any- 
body, especially  when  yo.u  consider  that  the  silver  was  never  given  the 
6  per  cent  extra  value;  therefore  silver  can  be  coined  from  your  stock 
in  the  Treasury  and  stamped  for  circulation  in  Onba  only  on  a  parity 
with  gold.  No  doubt  the  Spanish  silver,  not  being  then  a  legal  tender, 
will  all  be  shipped  abroad. 

Salaries  and  allowances  paid  to  United  States  troops  and  officials 
could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  United  States  money  plus  4  per  cent. 

Should  the  idea  of  special  coin  prevail,  of  course  the  further  importa- 
tion of  all  gold  coins  should  be  immediately  prohibited  so  as  not  to 
increase  the  amount  to  be  redeemed,  as  there  would  be  a  profit  by  im- 
porting coins  to  be  redeemed. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

F.  DE  Zaldo. 


f . 
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Don.  KoHEKT  p.  PORTRR,  Spvcia!  CommUsionerj  etc. 

>  My  dear  8ik:  i  have  had  the  pleiisure  of  reading  the  repc 

/  .  (which  I  return  iucloned),  that  you  have  written  on  Cuban  matters* 

■  coiimr  with  your  views  as  expressed  in  that  document;  only  I  belie 

that  the  iuthtted  value  on  2S]iani8h  gohl  coins,  and  from  1893  aJsoi 
Frencli  ^old  coins,  can  not  be  suppressed  as  easily  aa  some  of  yoi 
witucss4*.s  think. 

The  currency  question  is  a  diflicult  one,  and  a  tborongh  djscnssic 
will  be  ucccssur}'  bet'oru  settllni;  it  in  a  definite  and  permanent  maunc 

Certainly  owing  to  the  close  economical  relations  between  Cuba  an 
the  Unitrd  States,  the  best  solution  will  be  to  intro<luce  in  Cuba  tl 
American  currency;  but  in  onler  to  do  this  without  any  inoouveuieno 
.  a  great  deal  of  care  will  b<»  ne<*essary. 

One  lirst  step,  however,  which  would  prepare  the  way  for  fiirth^ 
action  and  would  help  greatly  the  ex)M»vtatiou  of  the  next  sugar  cru] 
is  to  give  full  legal-tender  value  to  the  American  eagle,  making  tl 
gold  coin  e(iual  to  ^11  Cuban  (i>esos).  Taking  into  account  the  mil 
values,  i-  e.,  the  weight  of  gohl  contained  in  the  American  eagle  and  i 
the  Spanish  gold  coin  called  centen  or  Alfonsino  (current  in  Cuba 
which  is  a  legal  tender  of  the  value  of  ef5.30  Cuban,  the  correspondiii 
value  of  the  American  eagle  is  KKOSTo  ]>esos,  or  Cuban  dollars,  a  vain 
so  closely  near  to  II  |>esos  that  the  exact  value  of  the  eagle  may  I 
accepted  to  be  11  pesos.  Sometimes,  practically,  it  is  even  a  littl 
hi;;lier  in  the  exchange  market.  This  admission  4if  the  American  eag 
as  legal  tender  would  be  welcome  esi»ecially  to  planters,  bankers,  au 
merchants  in  the  foreign  trade. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  thet^tlier  measures  which  will  become  neee 
sary  in  order  to  adjust  the  whoh'  of  the  Cubau  currency. 

The  ditliculty  will  be  the  following: 

First.  The  gold  ciiireney  (which  is  the  only  commercial  and  leg; 
currency  in  Tuba  «'irculates  by  soven-iji^n  authority,  with  an  exagge 
aletl  itv  intlated  valin'  of  about  <>  jM-r  cent,  because  the  Spanish  Goveri 
nicnt  took  the  ill  advised  stc))  as  far  bark  as  in  the  tirst  (juarter  of  tli 
present  century  of  making  the  Spanish  on/a  equal  to  17  pesos,  the 
roiil  value  being  only  IG  pesos.  ]>ut  as,  during  three  generations,  th 
artificial  prop<irtion  of  the  value  of  gohl  to  silver  (17  to  1)  has  be« 
tiriiily  established  and  a<lhered  to  in  all  money  coiitra<-ts.  mortgage 
etr..  the  (umse«|Uence  of  this  etonomical  hist(»rical  fact  is  that  the  moni 
of  accimnts  being  the  silver  peso  (Cuban  dollar),  and  the  currency  bein 
in  g(dd  coins,  any  alteraticm  in  the  value  of  the  peso,  i.  e.,  in  the  rcl; 
tive  value  of  both  metals,  would  produce  great  trouble  and  injustic 
If  the  premium  or  in  Hated  value  on  gold  which  has  been  in  existem 
ever  since  Cuba  began  to  bean  im{N)rtant  commercial  country  was  no 
supjuessed,  the  losers  would  be  the  debtors  (now  numberless* in  Cuba 
berause  they  would  have  to  pay  in  a  currency  about  6  i>er  cent  high< 
in  value  than  agreed. 

In  the  case  of  the  American  currency  being  introducefl,  still  moi 
care  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  any  such  injustice,  as  tl 
American  legal  dollar  (in  gold)  is  worth  1()  ])er  cent  more  than  tl: 
Cuban  dollar. 

The  conseciuence  of  these  facts  is  that  when  new  and  permanent  la\^ 
will  be  made  for  Cuba  (which  can  not  be  done  presently),  and  tl 
American  currency  is  established  in  Cuba,  it  will  be  necessary  to  tat 
the  projier  measures  in  order  to  avoi«l  any  trouble  <u*  injustice.  Tl 
measure  which  at  once  suggests  itself  as  the  best  and  most  simp' 
remedy  is  a  statute  declaring  that  from  the  date  of  the  introduction  < 
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the  American  currency,  the  Cuban  peso  and  the  American  dollar  will 
have  the  same  and  identical  legal  value,  i.  e.,  that  the  dollar  and  the 
peso  will  be  one  and  the  same  money,  and  consequently  the  American 
eagle  will  be  equal  to  10  pesos.  But  that  in  the  payment  of  all  money 
contracts,  mortgages,  or  debts  of  any  kind,  prior  or  anterior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  American  currency,  the  debtors  will  pay  either  in 
Spanish  gold  coins  or  in  American  currency  at  the  rate  of  one  eagle  for 
II  (eleven)  pesos  (Cuban  dollars). 

The  experiment  of  dealing  equally  (from  this  moment),  as  well  in 
Spanish  as  in  American  gold  at  the  above-explained  ratio  of  1  eagle 
equals  II  pesos,  would  be  a  practical  test  or  confirmation  of  the  preced- 
ing reasoning. 

The  second  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  in  Cuba  the  Ameri- 
can currency  would  be  found  in  the  objections  of  the  Cubans  to  accept 
as  equivalent  to  gold  the  American  silver  coin.  This  difficulty  would 
gradually  disappear  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  American  monetary 
system  should  be  introduced  in  Cuba^  provided  that  many  reliable 
banks  are  then  established  all  over  the  island,  with  the  object  of  inter- 
changing the  gold  and  silver  American  coins  and  bank  notes.  In  this 
way  the  whole  of  the  Cuban  population  would  soon  become  accustomed 
to  the  employment  of  the  American  silver  currency. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  (as  your  report  says  at  the  end  of  page  21) 
the  western  province  of  Cuba  will  come  to  be  in  the  control  of  the 
United  States  after  the  said  control  shall  have  been  established  in 
Cienfuegos,  because  in  this  way  the  western  sugar  plantations  will  be 
placed  at  great  disadvantage  for  their  operation  and  for  the  acquisition 
of  labor,  oxen,  etc.  My  hope  is  that,  immediately  after  Cienfuegos,  will 
also  Havana  and  Matanzas  enjoy  the  same  advantages  which  the  cen- 
trd.1  provinces  of  Cuba  will  ei\joy  from  the  Ist  of-  December  next. 
Most  truly  yours, 

Adolfo  Mui5loz. 


Statement  of  Adolfo  Mrinoz. 

The  proof  of  the  poverty  of  Cuba  is  a  scarcity  of  capital,  manifest  in 
so  many  different  ways.  The  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of 
selling  sugar  plantations  proves  the  scarcity  of  capital,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  precarious  situation  of  the  sugar  industry. 

The  decrease  in  the  price  of  property  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
lack  of  disposable  capital,  and  this  is  why  the  rate  of  money  is  so  high; 
it  can  only  be  caused  by  lack  of  capital  and  not  of  money,  since  scarcity 
or  abundance  of  money  only  has  a  limited  influence  on  rates  of  interest. 

Nearly  all  the  banks  established  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
in  this  island  have  disappeared,  owing  to  the  losses  experienced  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  i)overty  of  the  country,  the  want  of  resources 
rendering  it  impossible  to  start  these  banks  anew  or  establish  new 
ones  with  Cuban  capital. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  in  Havana,  besides  the  Spanish  Bank  and 
the  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  Industrial  Bank,  the  San  Jose,  the  Alianza, 
the  Maritime  Security  Bank,  and  the  Caja  de  Ahorros  (savings  bank). 
Excepting  the  first  two  all  the  others  have  stopped  working,  and  if  the 
two  surviving  ones  have  outlived  the  others  it  is  because  the  Spanish 
Bank  enjoys  official  privilege  and  because  the  Bank  of  Commerce, 
though  compelled  twice  to  reduce  its  capital,  owns  valuable  property, 
like  the  Begla  warehouses  and  the  united  railroads,  which  property,  if 
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the  islaiKl  wore  prosiicroiis,  WDiihl  bo  worth  several  milliona  more  tl 

they  are  toiluy. 
t^  '   '  it  is  luMrly  iiicir<lil>lo,  having  Hiirh  exteusive  relation  with  fore 

2    ,  "  coiiiitrios,  that  the  condition  of  banks  here  should  be  so  precaric 

8  es|)o<*ia]Iy  as  tlie  ishunl  feels  every  year  more  the  need  of  Imnk 

:  ]  fa4'i]itios!  withtnit  which  no  modern  country  can  pro8i)er.    Although  i 

f    :  '  as  important  as  regnhir  banks,  savings  banks  are  a  gange  of  pal 

»    '  wealtli.  sinn*  their  ohjet-t  is  to  gather  the  economies  of  the  worki 

;•  chisses  and  ereate  capital  for  the  promotion  of  industries.    In  Eun 

and  in  tin*  rnit4'd  States,  aeeonling  to  tlie  hist  statistics  published,  t 

savings  of  the  W4)rkin^  people  exceeds (5,0U0|0U0,000«    Theexact  figoj 
m  arc: 


Iiii:iiroiif $3,42R,900. 

i4  .  Ill  tin- I'liitiii  stat.H i,eoi.ooo^ 


Tot.d 5,036,900. 

The  only  savings  bank  in  Tnba  failed  in  1884,  ruining  in  its  fall  i 
1.  only  th<»se  who  had  deposited  their  funds  here,  but  also  the  shareholdc 

<i  and  to  this  (lay  no  otiier  institution  has  been  established  to  take 

|f  l>lace,  and  at  tin*  present  moment  there  is  not  asingle  public  institutJ 

!|  wIhtc  money  can  be  deiK)sited  in  large  or  small  quantities  earni 

.*♦    ■  interest. 

•'  .  In  foreign  countries  the  thrift  of  the  working  classes  is  the  con 

stone  of  new  industries.  Arc  there  in  Cuba  any  economies  or  anm 
profits  tliat  can  be  ca]Mtali/ed  !  We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  state 
the  supir  industry,  base  of  Cuban  wealth,  which  it  is  evident  yields 
pndit  save  in  exceptional  cas<'s.  The  tobacco  industry  since  18tN)  id 
a  critiral  condition,  and  as  all  the  other  industries  depend  on  these  t 
or  arc  comparatively  of  limited  inii>ortance,  it  may  be  said  that  w< 
and  capital  yield  no  prolit  in  Cuba  at  present,  since  either  no  prol 
arc  roali/cd,  or  il'  tliey  are,  tlM»y  loav*-  the  island. 

This  aspect  ol'  the  4'conoiMic  situali(»n  of  (Miba  ia  of  immense  imp 
tancc,  and  not  only  explains  the  actual  crisis,  but  takes  away  all  he 
of  inijjrovcnicnt  in  tiie  future. 

The  lack  of  making  and  accumulating  capital  every  year  explains! 
unfortnn:it4*  events  wliich  are  daily  seen  in  this  island.  Together  tl 
constitute  a  constant  st:iteof  crisis  which  will  not  be  relieved  until! 
causes  disappear  that  prevent  Cuban  industries  from  yielding  i 
prolils  that  may  tend  to  improve  the  fortunes  of  the  country. 

ADOLIO   Ml^SOZ  DEL   MoKTfi 


NAVIGATION. 


New  York,  August  16j  1898. 
Hon.  BoBEBT  P.  PoBTEB,  Special  Commissionerj  etc. 

Dear  Sib:  I  see  by  to-day's  papers  that  joa  have  been  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  examine  and  report  nx>on  the  finances,  banking  sys- 
tems, and  customs  laws  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico. 

As  you  know,  our  navigation  laws  reserve  to  ships  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  our  own  coastwise  trade. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  provision  of  law  will  apply  to  Porto 
Bico  and  the  other  islands  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States;  but 
how  about  Cuba! 

Will  it  not  be  necessary  to  provide  in  the  form  of  government  for 
Ouba  that  we  shall  have,  if  not  an  exclusive  right  to  Ouban  coast- 
wise trade,  at  least  a  right  to  do  this  trade  in  American  bottoms  in 
common  with  the  Cubans,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  foreign  ships  f 
Should  this  be  secured,  we  can  dominate  the  trade  of  the  intermediate 
island  in  which  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo  lie,  and  thus  secure  for  Amer- 
ican shi])s  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  all  the  Greater  Antilles, 
except  perhaps  Jamaica,  and  eventutdly  of  the  trade  of  all  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Measured  along  their  coasts,  Ouba,  Porto  Bico,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
Haiti  have  a  frontage  of  something  like  2,400  miles,  which  is  about 
equal  to  our  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Florida  to  Maine,  inclusive. 

This  is  something  worth  securing,  and  I  sincerely  trust  it  will  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  convention  which  may  be  made  for  the  government 
of  Cuba. 

In  order  to  make  the  thing  look  better,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
arrange  a  reciprocal  treaty  with  the  provisional  Cuban  government, 
which  should  give  the  citizens  of  Cuba  (if  any  there  shall  be)  like 
rights  to  do  coastwise  trade  along  our  seaboard.  So  far  as  this  might 
lead  to  their  buying  ships,  we  could  readily  arrange  that  they  would 
have  to  buy  at  lea^t  their  material  firom  us,  and  I  take  it  they  would 
not  go  very  largely  in  this  business. 

Congratulating  you  on  your  appointment,  and  trusting  that  you  will 
find  the  work  in  every  way  congenial,  believe  me. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Stuyvesant  Fish. 


New  Yoek,  September  26^  1808. 
Hon.  Bobebt  p.  Poetbb,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Deab  Sm:  I  have  been  very  busy  since  the  receipt  of  your  too  flat- 
tering letter  of  August  19,  and  must  leave  for  the  West  to*  day. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  inclosed  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Glenn,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Manufieusturers'  Association,  I  have  made 
good  use  of  yours. 
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Hoyond  a  iloubt  tiiiio  must  be  given  for  building  ships;  moreoYet 
think  umple  opiH»rtiinity  should  be  given  for  buying  them  on  the  sai 
terms  as  the  AnuTiraii  Line  from  New  York  to  Southampton  bong 
the  Vitif  of  I'aritt  and  tlie  Citif  of  Xtir  York.  With  a  commerce  '*reai 
made  tn  our  hand,"  requiring,  as  you  nay,  so  many  ships,  onr  bnilde 
would  be  benrtited  by  a  general  law  provitling  that  any  American  ooi 
•  paiiy  wliich  will  buy  two  or  more  new  steam8hii)S  of,  say,  over  2,01 

tons  each  from  American  builders,  may  buy  from  foreigners  an  equ 
nund)er  of  like  steamships  for  the  Cuban  and  West  Indian  tnMle. 

The  strict  entbrcenn^nt  (»f  our  navigation  laws  will  deprive  foreig 
8hl]>s  now  trading  to  onr  Gulf  and  i^uth  Atlantic  ports  of  a  part  i 
their  revenueH,  and  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  drive  these  lines  out  < 
the  trade  without  tirst  providing  in  some  way  for  the  immediate  sal 
stitution  of  ships  cjirrying  our  tiag. 

As  the  whole  future  of  the  carrying  trade  in  the  West  Indies,  tli 
(iiilf  of  Mexico,  and  the  (  aribbean  8ea  seems  to  turn  on  the  reservi 
tion  to  American  ships  of  tlic  coastwise  trade  of  Cuba,  and  aa  that  ca 
oidy  be  etVeeted  through  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  government  t 
be  established  in  Cuba  after  the  peace  with  Spain,  there  is  ample  tini 
for  preparation. 
•^  \'ery  sincerely,  yt>urs, 

:|  BTU  YVES  ANT  FiSH. 


[iDulMure.] 

Nbw  York»  Seplemher  f^,  iS9e. 
J.  W.  flLENN,  Kfln., 

N ( n  tary  II ti Noi$  Ma n ufaet it rm^  A $90ciation »  Marquet it  liaiidingf  Ck ieago,  HI, 

■v  ^!  ])EAit  Siu:  III  ruply  to  your  letter  of  8i*pteiiib6r  19,  I  ref^ret  exceedingly  thi 

a1>8tiu'e  fniiii  Chicajfo  will  )>r(«vfMit  my  bAviiif<:  th«f  i)leanure  of  JoinlDg  with  toq ai 
'  (itbcr  biiHim-ss  iiii'ii  in  diMciiH!»iiiK,  at  the  ruiuii  Chin,  ou  Thursday  evening,  septei 

biT  2!.*.  tbc  i|U(*Htion  of  tli»  jiuHition  wh'u  b  Hboubl  W  taken  by  the  Govern oient  m  tl 
formulation  of  \\n*  treaty  of  jicacv  with  Spain. 

in  view  oi  tbr  abb'  way  in  wbii-b  i'rcrtiflent  MrKinlcy  ha»  throughout  these  tr 
in^  tinies  b.-in<iU'(l  onr  toici^n  it'bitionR,  wi>  ran,  I  think,  feel  coutidont  tliat  tj 
treaty  of  ])iMr<.'  will  be  cont'ln«b*(l  on  a  buuis  wbiob,  while  safeguarding  our  niateri 
intrreHts.  will  not  Hacritice  tlic  mure  inqioi'tant  matter  of  onr  national  good  fait 
lnde<-(l,  this  semis  to  nu;  by  itNelf  banlly  to  atVord  a  rpiestion  for  discnssiOD.  «^8pe< 
all\  nmon^  bUhineHH  men.  What  inten-stH  im  in  the  condition  of  trade  in  tJio  We 
Indie-4  after  )ie:tce  shall  have  been  eonelnded.  and  thit«  in  turn  rests  upon  the  for 
of  government  to  br  ertlabliHbed  in  Cuba  and  the  eimiuiei'cial  treaty,  if  any.  to  1 
iiej^oti.'tted  with  that  j^oxernniont. 

Cuba,  tlio  intenni-di:itr  i.shind  of  Haiti  and  Porto  Kico  together  stretch  out,  in  i 
all  but  eontinuoii*^  ebain.  lor  over  1,1(K)  miles,  from  the  sixty-iifth  to  the  eighty-tif 
parallel  of  west  longitude.  ChieHgo  lies  a  little  east  of  the  eighty-eighth  parallc 
Havana  a  littb>  wrst  of  the  ei;;htv-8('Cond. 

It  Ih  safi!  to  sa\  that  the  three  isIandH — Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Porto  Rico— have  a  coa 
line  (»f  fully  1.M(h)  mileH,  which  is  greater  than  the  Atlantie  seaboard  of  the  Cniti 
•States  from  Florida  to  Maine  inclnsivo,  and  far  /greater  than  unr  (iulf  coast  from  tl 
»  Capes  of  I'lorida  to  tin-  Mexican  border. 

St)  soon  as  thf  tnaty  of  prare  Bhall  have  been  definitely  determined  and  Por 
Rico  and  the  otln-r  islands  to  be  ecdnl  bv  Spain  shall  have  bei*n  fimnally  annexed 
the  I'nited  Stjites,  the  trade  between  them  and  the  Cnit<'d  States  must,  in  the  alweu 
of  anii-ndmcnts  to  our  existing  navi<;aiion  laws,  be  earried  in  Ameriean  ships.    Rel 
tivelysi>eaking,  that  trade  is  nnim]>ortant.  but  that  of  Cul>a  is  of  the  first  importanc 

The  real  question  for  us  merchants  therefore  is.  What  treaty  of  commerce  shall  tl 
United  States  give  to  the  Cuban  government,  and  what,  if  any,*  rights  shall  be  therel 
reserved  to  vessels  Hying  the  tlag  of  the  United  fc^tates  in  the  coastwise  trade 
Cnbaf 

That  island  is  notoriou^tly  d<'lieient  in  means  of  int^>mal  transport-ation,  especial 
I  from  )>ort  to  port,  and  it^  coastwise  trade  must  long  coutiuue  to  be  done,  as 

present,  in  seagoing  steamshii)8. 
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Cuba  is  over  600  miles  in  length,  and  possesses,  both  on  its  north  and  on  the  sonth 
coasts,  harbors  which  can  be  entered  by  vessels  of  the  deepest  draft.  With  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  Cuba  assured  to  American  ships  as  firmly  as  that  of  Porto  Rico  will  be, 
it  follows  that  the  bulk  of  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  inter- 
vening island  of  Haiti  will  be  largely  controlled  by  those  slnps.  There  seems  to  be 
no  escape  from  the  logic  of  the  ceographical  situation. 

With  this  mnch  secured  our  snips  would  be  in  a  most  favorable  position  to  com- 
pete for  the  trade  of  the  British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish,  West  Indies,  and  fol- 
lowing this  for  the  trade  of  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

As  we  all  know  the  staple  industry  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  suga^  has 
been  greatly  depressed  for  years  past,  and  it  would  look  as  if  even  the  British  West 
Indies  would  now  welcome  a  reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States.  (See  the 
inclosed  letter  on  the  '^  West  Indian  sugar  conference/'  recently  held  at  Bridgetown, 
Barbados^  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  on  September  21). 

Appreciating,  as  we  all  must,  that  this  commerce  will  require  a  number  of  sea- 
going steamers  far  in  excess  of  those  now  flying  our  flag,  we  must  exercise  patience, 
and  for  a  time  at  least  submit  to  the  continuance  of  existing  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico. 

But  as  a  permanent  policy  we  will,  whether  we  approve  or  not,  have  a  protective 
tariff  and  navigation  laws  restricting^  our  coastwise  trade  to  our  own  ships. 

Therefore,  in  assuming  responsibilities  for  and  giving  freedom  to  Cuba,  we  should 
indemnify  ourselves  bv  restricting  the  coastwise  trade  of  that  island  to  our  ships, 
or  to  ours  and  those  of  the  Cubans,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Munson,  a  man  largely  interested  in  the  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  at  a  conference  held  in  New  York  last  month,  is  interesting  and 
instructive.    Mr.  Munson  is  reported  to  have  said : 

**  I  want  to  go  back  twenty-nve  years  and  state  that  Spain  built  up  her  merohfknt 
marine  by  reason  of  a  differential  duty  on  imports.  She  made  her  cnief  duty  on  all 
imports— Spanish  products  under  the  Spanish  flag;  the  next  was  Spanish  products 
under  a  foreign  flag;  the  third  was  foreign  products  under  the  Spanish  flag.  There 
were  three  columns  protected  by  the  Spanisn  flag.  The  fourth  and  last  was  foreign 
products  under  a  foreign  flag.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  ship  could  be  pro- 
tected in  the  same  manner.  Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba 
prior  to  annexation.  Perhaps  we  can  give  the  Cuban  flag  the  same  privilege  that 
the  Spanish  flag  once  had.  Let  the  American  flaff  be  equal  to  her.  Then  it  would 
read:  American  products  imported  into  Cuba  under  the  American-Cuban  flag;  the 
seoond  would  be  American  products  under  a  forei^  fl^g;  the  third  would  be  foreign 
products  under  American-Cuban  flag,  and  the  iourth  would  be  foreign  products 
under  a  foreign  flag.  It  seems  to  me  that  could  be  worked  out  more  satisfactorily 
than  on  any  other  system  that  has  been  suggested.  I  am  for  the  American  ship.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  American  steamer  is  going  to  take  its  place  on 
the  ocean  once  more.  I  have  more  foreign  ships  on  my  hands  of  course  at  tne  pres- 
ent  time  than  American  ships,  because  I  can  make  a  little  more  money  under  a  for- 
eign flag  than  the  American  flag,  but  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  that  will  change.'' 

The  manufacturers,  the  merclmnts,  and  the  bankers  of  Chicago,  the  great  central 
market  of  the  United  States,  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  right  oetermination  of  thia 
question,  and  will  I  trust,  after  asserting  their  views  in  the  discussion,  lose  no  time 
in  securing  the  share  of  it  to  which  Chicago  is  entitled. 

Tru^,  yours,  Stuyvbsant  Fish. 


Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Navigation, 

WashinUmy  D.  0.,  November  15^  1898. 

Hon.  BoBERT  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissumer^  etc. 

Sir  :  Beferring  to  oar  conversation  of  this  morning  these  observa- 
tions occur  to  me.  '  Navigation  with  Oaba  may  be  considered  under 
three  divisions: 

A.  Navigation  between  Cuba  and  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

B.  Navigati\.u  between  Ouba  and  the  United  States  (including 
Porto  Bico). 

0.  Coasting  navigation  between  Cuban  ports. 
A.  We  can  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  American  vessels  in  the  trade 
between  Cuba  and  foreign  countries,  for  we  can  not  do  so  in  the  case  of 
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Aiiiorirmi  vc8S4*ls  in  triidi*  hrtW4H*ii  New  York  ami  foreign  ooantric 
oil  ttivouiit  of  our  roiiiiiicrrial  trcatieB. 

}{.  Tnule  between  tlie  I'liited  States  and  Cuba  must  be  regarded  o 
the  same  plane  as  tra<le  between  Cuba  and  other  foreign  coantnej 
The  Hu^r^estion  in  the  h'tters  df  your  friend  Mr.  Fish  of  August  16  ant 
Septoniber  L'O  of  a  treaty  with  thr  Cuban  government,  when  estab 
]islie<1,  by  whieli  Anierieaii  veRsels  only  (besides  Cuban  vessels)  ma; 
eii^:i;r<'  in  the  eoastin^r  trade  of  Cuba  4in  condition  that  Cuban  vessel 
(of  whieh  there  woiiUl  be  tew  eai>al)le  of  deep-sea  voyages)  may  engage 
in  the  eoastin;;  trade  of  the  Tnited  States  is  not  feasible.  Any  snel 
phm  as  this,  ]>ernianently  adopted  as  a  iK)mmerciaI  iMlicy,  would  b< 
very  injurious  to  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  feitates  now  cod 
ducted  by  Anieri<'an  vessels  e\4'lusivcly.  It  would  require  a  general 
recastin;;  of  many  of  our  connnercial  treaties,  and  for  obvioas  reasons 
I  Ju4]ge  that  this  would  not  be  coiisidere4l  at  the  present  time. 

l*'or  exauipks  our  treaty  of  1827  with  the  Hanseatic  Kepnblic,  whicl 
still  hohls  ;;oo4l  as  to  the  vessels  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  (the  head 
4|uarters  of  German  ship]>ini;i,  rea<l: 


AUTIl'I.K  IX. 

'Die  cniitrai-tiu;;  ]i:u'tieH  drsiiiii*;  to  liv«*  in  peare  ami  linrmoDy  with  all  the  othei 
iiutidiiH  ol'  tlir  iMii'tii,  liy  iiit'iHis  fit'  a  pi>li<\v  t'rnuk  and  iM|ually  tViendly  to  all,  euf^agi 
nuitiially  not  to  ;:r:int  any  pnitii  ular  favor  to  otht^r  nations,  iu  respect  of  ooiumera 
anil  navi;r:itii)M,  which  8liall  nnt  iMinitfliatfly  liiMumc  common  to  the  other  party 
wliu  Hhall  <'M.jf>y  tli<'  Hann-  fnclv.  it'  tlio  rnnmitHion  was  freely  made,  or  on  alio  win;. 
tlic  Rami'  <M)nipcnsntion,  iC  tin*  roiirrssinn  was  conilitionul.  (Treaty  with  the  Han 
seatic  Ki-puliIirH,  1SJ7,  TrcatirM  anil  rniivontionH,  p.  5!{(>.) 

,  This  is  merely  an  exaniph*.    Substantially  the  same  provision  is  ii 

*j  other  eonimereial  treaties  of  the  I'nited  States,     if  we  allow  vessels  o 

'  the  Cuban  rei>ubli<*,  by  a  rec!i»n»rity  treaty,  to  engage  in  the  coastiu^ 

traile  of  the  I'nited  States,  \\r  iimst  stand  ready  to  allow  German  ves 
sels  to  entrr  the  coa*<tin;^  tnnlr  of  the  Tiiited  States  on  condition  tha' 
Anirrican  vessels  b«*  allowrd  to  vut^r  the  roasting  trade  of  ixermany 
The  piivih*;i(!  of  entering  the  coasting;  trade  of  (lerinany  would  In 
worthless  to  us.  i  am  coiitident  that  tlie  proposition  would  not  be  con 
sidered  for  a  nionieiit  of  allowing,  for  example,  (lernian  vessels  to  entei 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  I'nited  States  nr  the  vessels  of  any  othei 
forei<:n  nation. 

C  The  coast  ill*:  tiade  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  now,  by  the  Spanisl 
law,  conlined  to  vessels  nndt*r  tin*  Spanish  tia^.  With  the  iK*cnpation 
howev4*r,  of  Cieiifueuos  it  will  niidonbtrdly  be  necessary,  as  a  wai 
measure,  to  ])ermit  .Vnieri<'an  vrssrlsto  enjra^jje  in  the  coasting  trade  o 
tin*  ishiiid  in  order  to  fai'ilitate  the  control  of  (^uba  by  the  military 
forces  of  the  T'nited  States  aii<l  tlh'  restoration  of  <»r<1er  and  of  tliosi 
,  general  conditions  whirh  the  Tnitrd  States  is  pled'icd  to  bring  about 

As  yon  know,  it  is  the  practice  of  t]i4»  maritime  nations  to  impose 
char<,'eson  shijipinj^  designated  as  "tonnaf^e  taxes^or  li^ht  dues  forthi 
maintenance  of  li*,'ht-houses,  buoys,  beacons,  for  harbor  improvements 
and  other  maritime  ex])enditiires.  The  maintenance  of  these  lighti 
and  the  improvement  of  the  harbors,  especially  with  a  view  to  th< 
establishment  of  better  sanitary  conditions,  is  an  obligation  of  tb< 
United  States  incidental  to  military  occni)ation,  and  tonnage  taxei 
have  been  im]K)sed  as  a  war  contribution  with  this  end,  among  others 
I  in  view. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Eugene  T.  Guambbblain. 


POPULATION. 


The  population  of  the  island  of  Onba  was  calculated  to  be,  on  the 
31st  day  of  December,  1887,  almost  exactly  1,631,687  inhabitants,  scat- 
tered on  an  area  of  122,606  square  kilometers,  which  figures  gave  an 
average  density  of  population  of  13.31  inhabitants,  the  maximum  of 
which  appeared  to  be  in  the  province  of  Havana  (52.49),  and  the  mini- 
mum in  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe  (2,10). 

Cen9H$  of  Deoemher  SI,  1887. 


ProTinoe. 


Havana 

Matansaa 

PinardelRio  ... 
Puerto  Principe. 

Santa  Clara 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

Total 


Inhabitants. 

Square 
kilometers. 

451,028 
250, 578 
225,801 
67,780 
854,122 
272,870 

8,610 
8,486 
14,067 
32,341 
23,083 
85,110 

1.631.687 

122.606 

Density. 


52.40 
30.50 
15.00 

2.10 
15.84 

7.76 

18.31 


The  distribution  was  made  out  of  white  population  and  colored  peo- 
ple, the  latter  comprising  negroes  and  half-breeds  as  also  Asiatics,  the 
proportion  of  which  was  as  follows: 


Prorince. 


Havana 

MaUuizas 

PinardelRio.... 
Puerto  Principe  . 

Santa  Clara 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

Total 

Grand  total 


Population. 

Density. 

Percentage. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

835,780 
142.040 
166,678 
54,581 
245,007 
158, 711 

116, 146 
117,538 
50,213 
13,208 
100,025 
113,668 

30 

16.74 

11.14 

1.60 
10.62 

4.62 

13.40 

13.85 

8.05 

.41 

4.72 

3.24 

74.30 
54.72 
73.70 
80.52 
60.27 
58.27 

25.70 
45.28 
26.21 
10.48 
30.73 
41.73 

1, 102, 880 

528,708 

0 

4.81 

67.60 

82.41 

1.631 

,687 

18 

.31 

1 

00 

Notice  that  the  province  of  Havana  has  the  superiority  in  the  num- 
ber of  whites,  but  that  the  superiority  in  percentage  of  white  people  is 
to  be  found  in  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe  (80.62  per  cent).  The 
province  of  Matanzas  has  the  superiority  of  the  colored  race,  which  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  slavery  devoted  all  its  strength  there.  The 
proportion  in  males  and  females  was  as  follows: 


ProTince. 


Havana 

Matanaas 

PinardelBio 

Puerto  Principe . 

Santa  Clara 

Santiago  de  Oaba 

Total 


Population. 


Males. 


243,066 
148, 876 
122,820 
85,843 
103,406 
137,500 


882,600 


Females. 


207,062 
110,702 
103,062 
31,046 
160,626 
134, 780 


740,087 


Percentage. 


Males. 


58.08 
57.35 
54.38 
62.87 
54.64 
50.51 


54.00 


Females. 


46.02 
42.66 
45.62 
47.18 
45.36 
40.40 


45.91 


%\S& 
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N(>t»-c  ttmt  in  eat-Ii  provinvo,  inalen  are  in  excess  of  females.  Tbf 
iiiiiiiiKnttiim  of  femaWn  biw  al»'»ys  been  small.  Tbe  proportion  ol 
iiiiilesiiiul  tVmulL'sinthe  whih-und  colored  race  will  begivenasfoUowa: 


Ualuirii 

I-iaaril-l  lll-i. 
l*iirni>  ITilii  I 
KmiU  <-1.in>. . 
Suiliiuii  ■!•(' 

Tulil.. 


,.,.. 

,         n-i, 

1     Mlllrfl. 

:|'S,S 

.       IH.WT 
.1       '^.471 

7&.0GI 

-*,M7 

43.  M 

47. « 

OolNvd. 

P^nauc 

8R 

"is 

H.MI 

2S 

47.  K 

11 

4«.a* 

<U-..W 

»=.» 

K.» 

44.  H 

m.tn 

MOB 

N(iti<-e  tliat  ttic  proiwrtion  of  males  is  larger  in  the  white  raoe  than 
in  tilt'  <wlored  one. 
Tbe  eiiiuneration  of  the  |K>]>a1ation  in  1877  resolted  as  fcdiowa: 


e>«».«/,MrMr 

1         I'.iiinUll'ui. 

1    Wl.i1«.      Culon-d. 

IT..vino«. 

WIlllM. 

n.w 
i>.  11 

!:S 

4.u> 

Uolond. 

4.4S 

2.a 

Vhitoa. 

7«.» 
KLSt 

S2.a 

CBlmd. 

l«.K 

rufTU.  l'ri.ii  i|». 

S.nlhiBr.'"'Ciii.ii''".:": 

s;,oie .    11..'^ 

tii).:!M     ua.m 

W.7M  ,     W.I1S 

T.iUl 

l,o.n.*:o      tM.ii» 

».tS:      a.t> 

«T.» '       a.u 

1 

The  inci'(>!i.si-  in  poixilatioii  Trom  1877  to  HiSl  tiaa  been  110,003  indirid- 
uhIh — Riiy  7.2;i  |M!r  cent.  Whites  increaHed  114,2ir>;  colored  decreased 
i,2li'2,  AsiiiticH  ill  this  censoH  niiiiiherfd  43,811  individuals  that  vere 
ineludi>d  with  the  whiteH. 

nnitraliiH'ino/l-uha''  j-opiilalioit,  1774  to  IS'iS.  and  1874. 


4M,«I» 

^:S  !:::;:::::: 

Ws 

•j».ai  I.. 

"i.i; 

1    i,ai;,(rjs 

'io'w' 

IHlfl Oi.1.440 

i-c-i trs.74! 

i>T,i'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  i,om!hc. 

wa  ".'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.,  i|ia>!:iu( 

liW '  1.1M.4M 

IM! l,»«.47n 

llMl? 1.420.475 

iww i.wwmii 

1*74 I,440.a71 


>.l«  ... 
i.mI... 


Notice  the  coiiBtant  increase  of  popntntion  fVom  1852  to  1867, 
These  few  years  were  called  the  golden  u{;e  of  Cuba. 

The  cholera  visited  uh  at  the  end  of  the  year  18<18,  besides  tbe  ten 
yearti'  war  be^nn  October  10,  1808.  and  many  Onbans  emigrated  at 
tbut  time.    Thia  will  explain  the  decrease  of  year  18ti9.    From  1870  to 
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1877  Spanish  soldiers  poured  into  the  country,  and  not  less  than  200,000 
Spaniards  were  sent  here  to  crush  the  insurrection  of  1868  to  1878  (ten 
years'  war). 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  have  gathered  for  you  these 
few  facts,  which,  although  incomplete,  are  perfectly  trustworthy,  and 
perhaps  the  only  reliable  information  to  be  had. 
Kespectfully  yours, 

William  Bonnet. 


Statement  of  Mr.  Bolona^  secretary  of  the  central  committee  on  the  census 

Havana,  September  29^  1898. 

The  census  reports  can  be  had,  but  are  not  in  book  form. 

The  first  census  was  taken  here  in  1777,  and  is  taken  every  ten  years. 
The  pamphlet  I  bring  is  the  organization  of  the  affair  in  Spain.  This 
the  minister  in  Spain  delegates  to  the  statistical  and  geographical 
department.  Here  the  meeting  is  organized  by  means  of  a  central 
board,  which  is  the  one  presided  over  by  Mr.  Montoro  and  of  which  I 
am  the  secretary. 

All  the  municipalities  take  the  schedules.  From  there  it  goes  to  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  it  passes  to  Havana,  where  they  tabulate 
the  whole  thing.  Then  the  whole  work  is  done  here  and  sent  to  Spain. 
On  the  31st  of  December  the  schedules  were  all  taken  up.  They  were 
sent  to  the  capitals  of  the  provinces  and  given  sixty  days  to  finish  the 
work.  The  municipalities  have  finished  their  work,  and  they  are  doing 
the  work  in  the  provinces  now.  They  have  not  the  complete  result  yet. 
In  the  two  eastern  provinces  they  are  through  the  work.  The  schedules 
are  in  Porto  Princii)e  and  Santiago.  The  governments  of  the  provinces 
simply  send  the  result  of  their  tabulations  to  Havana  and  keep  the 
results  themselves.  They  send  the  duplicate  schedules  here.  When 
the  time  comes  for  checking  off,  they  take  the  duplicates  here  and  check 
them.  Both  the  original  schedule  and  the  duplicate  are  filled  out  by 
the  owners  of  the  houses. 

I  do  not  think  the  census  is  at  all  exact.  I  think  the  new  census  should 
be  taken  in  1900.  This  census  will  be  approximately  correct  in  some 
cities  and  towns.  There  are  ISO  municipaUties  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  they  do  not  come  in  in  the  order  of  imxx>rtance,  and  it  would  take 
some  time  to  tabulate  the  returns. 

Here  the  census  is  made  on  the  21st  of  December  of  all  the  years 
ending  in  7^  because  the  first  one  was  made  in  1777.  I  will  give  you  a 
sheet  showing  the  population  from  1777. 

In  Porto  Bico  they  have  a  permanent  census  bureau. 


MISCETJ.AXEOUS. 


*  ■ 


iSVri ti'mni t  of  A  dolfo  Mn  fioz, 

1.  The  war  wliicli  has  just  been  brought  to  an  end  really  began  i 
18<kS.  Although  betwetiii  1878  and  18!)5  there  was  some  appearance  < 
|)eii(ie,  the  real  situation  of  Cu]>a  during  those  seventeen  3''ear8  was  oi 
of  Hilent  struggle  with  Spain.  The  meaning  of  the  peace  of  Zanjo 
(1878)  was  that  Spaniards  and  (Cubans  were  to  be  treated  alike.  XL 
fact  has  been,  however,  that  the  Cuban  natire  iH>pulation  has  bee 
k4*pt  ill  a  condition  similar  to  shivery.  The  means  employed  have  bee 
skillful  and  full  of  cuiiiiin;^^  Leaving  to  the  Cubans  complete  libert 
of  discussion  by  means  of  the  press,  the  Government  has  felt  itse 
]K)werfu]  enough  to  despise  them,  antl  when  warned  of  the  danger  of 
new  revolution  this  last  extremity  was  always  considered  impossibh 
This  feeling  of  absolute  eontidence  and  reliance  on  the  military  powc 
of  S]Kiin  has  constjintly  been  expressed  in  Madrid,  both  officially  an 
privately,  and  also  by  the  Spanish  party  in  Cuba. 

2.  Duringthe  years  ls78>18'.)5  a  political  organization  (the  Aatonomis 
party)  was  furiued  in  opposition  to  the  obstinate  Spanish  ]>arty.  I 
would  be  too  teilious  to  go  now  into  the  details  of  contemporary  Cuba 
IKilitics,  it  being  enough  to  say  that  the  Spanish  Government  has  bee 
to  the  last  moment  strenuously  opposed  to  any  plan  of  real  autonomy 
Kven  the  a<'tual  laws  of  autonomy  conceded  in  181>7-98  as  a  last  ani 
desjierjite  resi>urce  against  the  revolution  were  not  granted  in  goo 
faith,  as  is  well  kn4>wn  to  all  those  who  have  carefully  watched  th 
4'ourse  of  Cuban-Spanish  iN)lirics. 

.'$.  The  Cubans  knew  very  well  how  superior  to  their  own  strengt 
was  the  Spanish  power,  and  they  understood  equally  well  how  grea 
and  numberless  were  the  dangers  of  a  new  insurrection;  but  the  suffei 
in«;s  of  tlie  whole  native  population  were  such  that  the  popular  feeling 
be<',ame  irresistible,  and  after  a  few  fruitless  outbreaks  the  war  wa 
renewed  in  18*.»r». 

\.  The  long  contest  between  S]min  and  Cuba  has  been  finally  decider 
by  means  of  the  American  intervention,  without  which  the  war  woul 
have  been  protra4*ted  until  the  island  w<»uld  have  been  completel; 
devastated  and  ruined,  and  even  then  Spain  would  have  never  give! 
it  up. 

5.  Considering  now  the  political  aspect  of  Cuban  aifairs  after  the  pre 
tocol  of  August  12  last,  it  will  Im»  found  that  no  well-<lefmed  scheme  o 
political  organization  exists  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  only  really  popula 
and,  it  may  be  said,  unanimous  feeling  is  the  necessity  of  liberty  in  al 
the  legitimate  meanings  of  this  word.  The  actual  situation  may  b 
compared  to  an  anarchy,  there  being  really  no  supreme  authority.  Hoi 
to  discuss  and  establish  any  i)olitical  laws  in  the  midst  of  the  presen 
legal  anarchy  and  complete  lack  of  political  experience!  This  consid 
eration  and  many  other  reasons  that  are  the  natural  conse^iuences  c 
the  last  events  point  out  the  necessity  of  forming  provisionally  a  strouj 
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government  in  Onba  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  war,  both  in  1868  and  1895,  have 
been  by  far  more  economical  than  political,  and  the  Si)anish  Govern- 
ment would  certainly  have  been  more  willing  to  grant  political  reforms 
in  good  faith  had  it  not  been  for  the  well-grounded  fear  that  economic 
concessions  would  have  in  that  case  become  unavoidable,  as  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  the  former  could  be  granted  and  the  latter  withheld. 

7.  The  greater  importance  of  economical  over  political  questions  in  a 
a  colony  of  small  and  mixed  population  as  Cuba  is  easy  to  understand. 
This  truth  holds  equally  well  to-day,  and  as  a  consequence  the  best  way 
of  resolving  all  Cuban  political  questions  is  to  attempt  the  work  of 
economical  reconstruction,  postponing  for  future  discussion  all  political 
questions,  and  to  that  end  to  study  thoroughly  and  resolve,  the  sooner 
the  better,  the  different  economical  questions  in  which  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  population  is  more  deeply  interested. 

8.  The  destruction  and  disorganization  brought  about  by  the  war  will 
make  it  a  very  costly  and  protracted  work  to  place  this  island  in  a 
favorable  economical  condition.  There  are,  however,  two  facts  of  a 
very  promising  nature  which  will  contribute  to  make  that  work  easier: 

9.  First,  there  is  now  no  opposition  or  rivalry  of  different  interests 
among  themselves,  as  the  real  important  industries  in  Cuba,  most  of 
them  agricultural,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  all  thrive  at  the 
same  time.  Until  now  the  case  has  been  different,  because  the  pros- 
perity of  all  Cuban  industries  has  been  thwarted  and  impeded  by  the 
protection  and  privileges  which  the  Spanish  Government  had  to  grant 
to  the  peninsniar  industries,  whose  interests  (always  in  opposition  with 
the  legitimate  wants  of  Cuba)  have  ever  been  systematically  preferred 
to  the  most  vital  Cuban  interests. 

10.  The  second  fact  is  that  the  productive  energy  of  Cuba  and  the 
fertility  of  its  soil  are  so  great  and  the  real  wants  of  the  population  so 
very  small  that  the  process  of  accumulation  of  capital  will  become  very 
rapid  after  the  worst  results  of  the  late  war  are  over  and  a  settled  and 
stable  government  has  been  established.  How  far  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  will  go  this  way  will  be  soon  understood  and  appreciated. 
Before  now  the  yearly  increase  of  public  wealth  has  been  a  very  doubt- 
ful thing,  and  it  has  never  been  possible  to  build  any  hope  on  that 
ground,  oecause  all  industrial  profits  have  been  absorbed  by  Spain 
without  leaving  any  surplus  to  provide  for  the  accumulation  of  capital 
and  the  material  progress  of  the  island. 

11.  The  consequences  of  the  Spanish  colonial  system  have  been  such 
that  even  before  the  present  war  Cuba  was  already  ruined.  The  1895- 
1898  war  has  completed  and  aggravated  to  the  utmost  degree  the  mate- 
rial ruin  of  this  island. 

12.  It  will  presently  be  useful  to  explain  the  working  of  the  Spanish 
regimen,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  has  been  the  never-ending  removal 
of  Cuban  wealth  to  Spain,  without  any  return.  The  means  employed 
for  securing  that  purpose  were  numberless,  the  most  important  being: 

First.  The  irresponsible  methods  of  governing  Cuba  converted  this 
island  into  a  powerful  means  of  politictd  influence  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministers.  The  most  difficult  political  questions,  either  personal  or 
otherwise,  were  usually  decided  at  the  expense  oi^  Cuba.  Very  often 
the  single  signature  of  a  minister  of  the  colonies  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  fortune  of  a  man  for  his  whole  life,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
every  political  party  in  Spain  should  be  opposed  to  any  reform  that 
would  deprive  it  of  such  efficient  means  of  influence  and  power. 
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Seroiid.  With  v(*r.v  fow  exceptionH  all  tlie  BpaiiiRb  ofDcials  in  Caba, 
from  tlie  lowest  to  the  highest,  niiiie  from  Spain.  Their  nnmbwwas 
extraor4liiiariIy  hir^o  and  their  work,  as  a  general  mle,  pitifti]l7bad,a8 
their  constant  aim  was  to  do  as  litth*  work  and  to  enrich  themselves,  at 
the  eost  of  (?aba,  an  soon  as  i»os8ihIo.  The  fleet  of  the  Spanish  trans- 
Atlantic  steainern  was  constantly  employed  in  transferring  hungry  offi- 
cials from  Spain  to  Cuba  and  taking  them  back  to  Spain  with  more  or 
less  fortnnes  ae(]uired  dnrinp^  their  residence  in  the  island,  and  some- 
times with  pensions  for  tlieir  whole  life  and  the  life  of  their  widows  and 
dan^hters.  Even  a  share  of  the  passn^^e  money  "both  ways''  of  those 
oflicials  was  paid  by  ('ubn. 

Third.  Hesides  this  salaried  staff  of  ofUdals,  backed  by  the  army 
and  navy  (which  were  wholly  paid  by  Cuba),  Spain  depended  for  the 
support  of  her  rale  in  Cuba  on  the  so-calleci  Spanish  political  party, 
('ihc  title  of  this  party  since  1878  has  been  "Uuion  Constitncional.*') 
This  party  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  population  in  Cuba, 
which  is  very  numerous;  and  the  blind  and  unconditional  support 
they  gave  to  every  measure  of  govemment,  or  of  misgoTemment, 
whether  the  ruling  party  in  Spain  was  liberal  or  conservative,  was  paid 
by  the  government  in  inany  ditlerent  ways,  and  in  such  a  defpree  that 
whatever  might  he  the  e<*onomieal  situation  of  Cuba,  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Sitanish  party  had  always  the  means  of  enriching  them- 
selves. 

I'ourth.  To  these  causes  of  imi)overishment  must  be  added  the 
results  of  the  c(munercial  i)o1icy  of  Spain — a  subject  on  which  many 
in)])ortant  remarks  will  be  made  further  on  in  this  paper. 

13.  The  productive  classes  of  Cuba  protested  vainly,  durins  many 
years,  against  this  deadly  v^guue.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  Spain  should  have  led  to  such  an  antagonism  of 
interests  as  to  render  a  Cuban  insurrection  necessary,  there  being  no 
l)eaceful  means  of  convincing  Si)ain  of  her  folly. 

11.  In  the  same  measure  as  ('nba  was  reduced  to  utter  bankruptcy 
and  ])overty  the  importation  of  Cuban  wealth  into  Spain,  without  any 
return,  increase<l  year  after  year.  More  particularly  after  the  price  of 
sugar  fell  ])ermanently  (in  1S84)  to  about  one  half  of  its  former  value, 
and  after  the  com[)lcte  abolition  of  slavery  took  place  (in  1885)  was  the 
contrast  strikingly  manifested  betwt-en  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  Cuba 
and  the  ever-increasing  exactions  of  tlic  mother  country.  It  may  with 
accuracy  l>e  said  that  after  the  slavery  of  the  negroes  came  to  an  end 
Spain  had  the  ability  of  reducing  to  real  slavery  the  whole  native 
Cuban  po])ulation,  both  white  and  bhick. 

15.  For  this  systematica  process  of  thorough  draining.  Prime  Minister 
Canovas  invented  the  name  or  ap])enation  of  "  realidad  nacionaP 
(national  reality),  meaning  thereby  that  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  old  c4)]onial  system  could  not  be  avoided,  as  it  had  be<'ome  incer- 
woven  with  the  Spanish  economics  in  su4'h  a  degree  as  to  make  it 
imi)ossiblc  for  any  governnient,  either  conservative  or  liberal,  to  inter- 
fere with  it. 

1(5.  The  Cubans  could  not  accept,  without  repeatedly  protesting 
against  it,  the  oppressive  system  of  the  national  reality,  for  which 
name  they  substituted,  very  properly  and  accurately,  the  denomination 
of  economical  slavery.  It  is  now  useless  to  explain  in  how  many 
forms  and  how  often  the  Cubans  have  api)ealed  to  the  Madrid  (]k>vem- 
ment,  esi>ecially  since  181K).  Hut  all  their  exertions  failed,  and  the 
necessary  outcome  of  those  failures  was  the  war  ended  by  the  protocol 
sigued  in  Washington  on  the  12th  of  Auerust  of  this  year. 
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17.  Gaba,  no  more  a  European  colony,  will  benceforth  be  an  entirely 
American  country.  She  is  now  completely  ruined  and  devastated, 
and  many  years  of  peaceful  industry  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
convert  her  unhappy  inhabitants  into  a  prosperous  community. 

18.  There  are  three  questions  which  at  this  moment  engross  the 
attention  of  all  Cubans. 

19.  Politics. — The  first  is  the  political  status  of  the  island,  present 
and  prospective.  A  new  community,  particularly  a  small  one,  after 
a  long  and  destructive  war,  is  always  surrounded  by  many  dangers, 
both  internal  and  external,  and  the  only  safety  Cuba  may  find  against 
them  is  a  close  connection  with  the  United  Stated  which  will  afford  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  American  Ooverninent.  Cuba  left  alone 
could  not  enjoy  a  high  credit,  either  public  or  private;  neither  could 
she  build  a  respectable  navy,  which  her  geographical  position  renders 
necessary.  In  these,  and  in  many  other  respects,  Cnba  has  to  depend 
exclusively  on  the  United  States.  The  political  connection  between 
both  countries  becomes,  consequently,  a  matter  of  extreme  importance, 
which  can  not  be  discussed,  much  less  decided  upon,  in  hiiste. 

20.  The  Cuban  tariff  i&  the  second  important  question  of  actual  inter- 
est. As  historical  documents  and  as  proof  of  the  craft  and  absorbing 
ambition  of  Spain,  si)ecial  mention  must  be  made  of  the  tariff  law 
of  1892,  combined  with  the  law  of  commercial  relation  with  Spain 
(enacted  in  1882  and  somewhat  modified  afterwards),  and  of  the  present 
tariff  (of  August  8,  1897).  The  exclusive  aim  of  these  customhouse 
laws  is  to  afford  an  exaggerated  protection  to  Spanish  productions  by 
means  of  an  overcharge  or  differential  duty  on  foreign  goods,  which 
amounts  to  200,  300,  and  even  500  per  cent  (and  sometimes  more)  on 
the  duty  paid  by  Spanish  importations.  These  laws  form  one  of  the 
most  tyrannical  and  absurd  pieces  of  legislation  ever  imposed  by  force 
or  by  cunning  on  a  weak  and  unhappy  people.  By  means  of  her  fiscal 
legislation  Spain  has  been  able  to  heap  large  treasures  at  the  expense 
of  Cuba;  and  this,  strangely  enough,  during  a  period  that  will  remain 
remarkable  in  the  economical  history  of  the  world,  by  the  ruin  of  the 
cane-sugar  industry.  The  Cuban  planters  have  made,  during  that  time 
(from  1^^  to  1895),  gigantic  efforts  in  order  to  improve  their  plantations 
and  machinery,  but  with  the  only  result  of  increasing  the  profits  of  the 
Spanish  officials,  manufacturers,  and  agriculturists.  The  destructive 
operations  of  those  commercial  laws  and  the  impending  ruin  of  Cuba 
have  been  the  subject  of  repeated  complaints,  particularly  since  1890; 
and  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  last  insurrection  broke  out  (1895)  a 
detailed  memorandum  was  sent  by  the  Cuban  planters  to  the  Cortes, 
then  assembled  in  Madrid,  in  which  memorandum  it  was  literally 
stated: 

That  the  nneasiness  and  discontent  prevailing  in  Cnba  proceeded  mainly,  if  not 
exolasiTely;  fh>m  economical  cansee;  that  modem  history  teaches  and  logic  con- 
firms the  trnth  that,  as  long  as  the  grave  economical  questions  which  interest  and 
convulse  Cnba  are  not  settled,  no  moral  peace  and  no  ooniidenoe  in  the  future  are  to 
be  expected. 

21.  The  Cortes,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  ministers,  not  only  received 
with  cold  indifference  all  and  every  complaint  coming  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Cuban  industries,  but  considering  the  facts  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  happy  official  and  industrial  interests  favored  by 
law,  the  minister  of  the  colonies  literally  describes  the  protection 
granted  to  the  Spanish  industries  as  <<the  sacred  patrimony  of  the 
Spanish  nation."  (Preface  to  the  Cuban  tariff  law  of  1892.)  The  same 
minister  declared  in  an  official  document  (budget  law  of  1892-93), 
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that  '^Giiba  was  in  a  high  degree  of  prosiierity,  and  that  nothing 
U)  be  feared  for  the  future.^  (^^IjA  prosperidad  de  Cuba  ha  renacido 
vigorosa,  y  hii  rique/.a  de  desenvulve  en  terminos  tales  que  permitea 
deset'bar  del  aniuio  todo  pesiniisino  para  el  porvenir.") 

22.  The  liberty  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  United  States,  Goba  has 
now  eonqiiercd  will  eiial>le  her  to  frame  an  entirely  new  tari£  This 
work,  which  niuHt  be  done  in  acconlance  with  other  financial  Iaws«  will 
prove  to  1m^  a  rather  tsisy  tank,  because  the  commercial  relatione 
bittween  Cuba  and  the  Hnitetl  States  are  naturally  beneficial  to  both 
(*ountrieH.  Perhaps  tho  bent  arrangement,  both  on  commercial  and 
political  grounds,  would  be  to  convert  them  into  a  coastwise  trade,  80 
that  the  prodmrtions  of  either  country  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
intheotlier;  pr<>vide4l  that  the  «|uestion  of  the  United  States  sugar 
industry  could  be  settled  by  means  of  some  compensation  or  otherwise. 
Cuba  expects  to  be  placeil,  in  what  resiiects  custom  dnties,  on  the 
same  footingas  Porto  Uiro.  as  it  is  necessary  to  save  her  sugar  industry 
from  its  present  depression  and  ruin. 

2:\.  Spain  is  now  very  anxious  to  secure  commercial  advantages  for 
her  trade  with  Cuba  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  will  soon  be  signed  in 
Paris.  Care  should  Im'  taken,  however,  not  to  make  any  concessions  of 
commercial  character  in  this  way,  because  every  clause  of  the  treaty 
must  be  and  remain  binding  as  long  as  there  is  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  Kvery  commercial  favor  or  concession  must 
be  tenii>orary.  binding  only  for  a  limited  time,  or  until  notice  should  be 
given  4)f  its  withdrawal.  As  a  rule,  complete  liberty  of  action  in  this 
matter  must  be  stipulated  in  the  case  of  Cuba. 

24.  The  Cuban  dvht  is  the  thinl  ira]>ortant  question  requiring  ftall  con- 
sideration; but  before  entering  into  the  discussion  of  this  matter  it  will 
be  pertinent  to  stu<ly  its  history  lightly. 

25.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Cuba  has  been  until  now  a  colony  without 
personality  and  without  real  representation  the  question  of  the  public 
debt  has  never  been  ])ropcrly  settled.  The  Government  has  arbitrarily 
burdened  this  island  wit  li  t  he  weight  of  the  whole  war  debt  of  1868-1878, 
but  the  Cubans  have  never  been  satistied  with  this  proceeding;  and  it 
is  now  time  to  insist  on  the  point  that  the  debt  is  not  Cuban,  but  Span- 
ish. The  Spanish  (Government,  during  the  insurre^'tion  of  18(18-1878, 
never  accepte<l  that  there  was  any  war  in  Cuba,  atlirming,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  trouble  was  only  a  disturbance  limited  to  some  parts  of 
the  island,  and  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  ]>opulation  of  Cut» 
were  loyal  Spanianls.  The  eonehision  to  be  drawn  from  this  official  fact, 
and  from  its  assertion  by  the  (Government,  is  that  Cuba  is  not  bound 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  revolt.  A  somewhat  kindred  instance 
occurred  in  the  Peninsula  at  that  same  time.  The  Carlist  war  was 
likewise  a  very  serious  disturbance  s])read  over  some  imiK>rtant  prov- 
inces of  S])ain.  The  cost-,  however,  of  that  war  was  not  charged  to  the 
revolted  i)rovince8,  but  was  considered  a  national  debt. 

20.  Besides,  there  are  some  items  which  have  been  held  as  forming 
part  of  the  Cuban  debt  and  which  by  no  means  can  be  accei>ted  as 
such.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  Spain  sustained  war  with  Mexico,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Peru,  the  cost  of  those  three  wars  having  been  cliarged 
to  the  Cuban  treasury,  which  since  then  has  annually  paid  the  interest 
thereon.  The  amount  of  those  three  debts  may  be  a8<.'ertaine<l  in  offi- 
cial reports,  but  probably  it  will  be  found  to  vary  from  i4,(KM),(HK)  to 
$0,000,000. 

27.  In  1878  or  1879  a  general  liquidation  of  Cuban  accounts  took 
place,  in  which  the  Banco  UispanoColonial  of  Barcelona  assumed  a 
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very  important  position.  Probably  the  cost  of  the  three  above-men- 
tioned wars  (in  Mexico,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Pern)  and  some  other 
accounts  were  then  settled. 

28.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  even  the  smallest  part  of  the  whole  debt 
has  been  employed  in  any  kind  of  Guban  improvement.  The  memo- 
randum of  1894,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  paragraph  20  of 
this  paper,  says: 

ThiH  debt  bas  its  origin  in  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  civil  war  (1868-1878), 
and  it  lias  afterwards  been  increased,  tirst,  by  the  administrative  domoralization 
which  is  so  evident  to  all  those  who  live  in  Cnba,  and  which  has  been  so  well 
described  in  the  Cortes  by  ministers  and  by  representatives  belonging  to  all  political 
parties;  and  secondly,  by  the  deficits  ori>(inating  in  the  fiscal  laws,  the  first  object 
or  aim  of  which  has  been  (particularly  since  the  year  1882),  more  than  the  regnla- 
tioii  of  public  expenses,  to  secure  an  excessive  protection  to  the  Spanish  indnstries. 
And,  so  formed,  tne  public  debt,  which  as  well  in  the  years  of  insurrection  as  in  the 
years  of  peace,  has  enriched  so  many  people,  represents  the  ruins  of  the  war,  the 
disorders  of  the  public  administration,  and  the  injustice  of  the  fiscal  laws. 

29.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  and  history  of  the  outstanding  debt, 
it  is  necessary  to  insist  in  the  inquiry:  Why  has  Cuba  a  debt,  and  who 
ought  to  pay  itt  The  number  of  the  13th  of  August  last  of  the  Econo- 
miste  Francais  contains  an  article  of  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu,  proposing 
an  arrangement  or  compromise  with  the  bondholders,  of  a  part  of  the 
Cuban  debt  (about  $140,000,000),  the  author  of  the  article  admitting 
that  Cuba  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  last  insurrection  (of 
1895-1898).  As  the  Economiste  Francais  represents  the  interests  of 
the  French  pnblic,  and  of  the  great  French  banking  houses  that  have 
largely  invested  in  Cuban  bonds  of  the  issaes  of  1886  and  1890,  the 
inference  to  be  finally  drawn  from  the  above-mentioned  article  is  rather 
in  favor  of  Cuba. 

30.  If  Spain  has  lent  her  guaranty,  she  has  done  so  in  obedience  to  a 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  as  a  business  convenience,  in  order  to  prop 
her  colonial  and  commercial  system.  The  Spanish  nation  believed  that 
her  domination  in  Cuba  would  be  a  lasting  one,  and  that  the  remote 
danger  of  being  called  upon  to  pay  the  Cuban  debt  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  enormous  amount  of  wealth  which  she  drew  every 
year  from  the  colony. 

31.  If,  instead  of  extorting  yearly  millions  of  dollars,  the  Government 
of  Spain  had  applied  the  superabundant  resources  of  the  island  to  the 
extinction  of  the  debt,  it  is  certain  that  in  1895  the  whole  of  it  would 
have  already  been  paid  off.  It  may  unquestionably  be  assured  that 
Cuba  has  in  many  ways,  from  1878  to  1895,  spent  enormous  sums  of 
money,  millions  of  dollars,  in  payment  of  debts  not  really  her  own. 
But  with  this  difference,  viz,  that  the  whole  of  the  money  lost  to  th^ 
colony,  instead  of  going  to  redeem  the  outstanding  Cuban  bonds,  has 
been  spent  in  Spain,  either  in  a  reproductive  way,  or  otherwise.  The 
amount  is  incredible  of  the  manulacturing,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
riches,  dwelling  houses,  and  even  palaces,  country  villas,  and  other 
investments,  which  in  Spain  represents  Cuban  wealth,  transferred 
without  any  return.  The  magnificent  fleet  of  steamers  of  the  Trans- 
Atlantic  Company  enters  into  this  description.  At  the  same  time,  the 
unhappy  Cubans  who  produced  that  wealth  suffered  want,  and  went 
into  bankruptcy,  the  Spanish  exactions  absorbing  not  only  the  profits 
of  Cuban  indnstries  but  also  a  part  of  its  gross  productions,  and  in 
that  way  encroaching  on  the  industrial  capital  of  the  island,  the 
encroachment  being  shown  and  evidenced  by  the  accumulation  of 
public  and  private  debts  in  all  forms. 

32.  To  what  degree  of  poverty  Cuba  had,  by  this  process,  been 
reduced  before  the  late  insurrection  might  be  easily  shown*    In  tS&s^ 
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iii«|uiry  or  memoraiuliim  of  18M,  sent  to  the  Cortets  as  already  mc 
tinned,  there  an*  four  rliapters  (V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII)  on  the  pc 
erty  of  Cuba  and  its  causes,  wliercin  it  is  proved  tbat  Cuba  (exceptii 
hor  iirivilo^etl  elasHes)  was  at  that  time  already  rained^  thoni^h  not 
entirely  devastated  as  she  at  present  is.  By  the  deliberate  choice 
Spain,  thr  |N)ints  in  dispute  between  the  colony  and  the  mother  count 
eaiiu^  t4)  he  di^cidiHl  hy  war.  If  its  results  had  been  favorable  to  S|iai 
Cuba  no  doubt  wtnild  liave  had  to  accept  as  her  own  the  debt  prior 
ISiCi.  Hut  Spain  c^iii  not  i*.\i>ect,  after  her  defeat,  that  the  diaput 
(lucstioii  be  «lecided  in  her  favor. 

,'S3.  It  would  be  too  h>n^  and  too  tedious  to  explain  in  detail  t 
various  ways  and  means  liy  whieli  the  Spanish  rule  has  been  able 
ae^*oiiiplisli  its  aims  in  all  bninclies  of  public  administration  and 
Cuban  economics.    One  sin^i^le  instance  may  here  be  broug^ht  to  noti 
as  bein^  ctuinected  with  many  questions  of  actual  interest. 

34.  In  the  preface  of  the  tariif  law  of  1882  it  is  literally  stated  th 
the  interest  of  the  Cuban  treasury  in  the  matter  of  caatoma  duties 
only  a  sin^ondary  one,  althou;rh  not  to  be  ne^rlected.  The  text  is:  ^l 
aun  siipiiera  bencticia  el  intends  set*undario,  pero  no  desatendible,  d 
Kstado,  en  el  concepto  de  rcntsis.^  ( Although  of  secondary  importanc 
it  is  not  to  be  overlookeil  by  the  State  in  the  matter  of  revenue.) 

.'ir».  The  a]>plication  of  this  principle  has  been  monatrona.  T1 
frauduhMit  means  emphiyed  for  the  puri)ose  of  introducing  in  Cuba,  i 
Spanish  go<Hls,  every  kind  of  foreign  proilucts  are  well  known.  Bi 
what  is  not  so  well  known  to  foreigners  is  the  imiiortaiice  of  the  lo 
thereby  resulting  to  Cuba.  The  losses  are:  First,  a  great  amount  < 
customs  duties  whi(*h  such  goo<ls  would  have  paid  if  they  had  not  bei 
iniportv4l  as  Spanish;  setrond,  the  quality  of  these  goods  ia  alwai 
very  interior;  thinl,  the  price  which  the  Cuban  consumers  have  to  pi 
for  them  is  enormous.  Ameriean  wheat  Hour,  for  instance,  ia  shippc 
from  New  York  to  some  Spanish  port,  and  subse^piently  reshipi^ed  ) 
Cuba  :is  Spanish  ilour.  When  this  arti4*lr  of  tood  is  landed  in  Cul 
its  4*o^t  is  double,  an<l  sometimes  more  than  4louble,  of  what  it  ought  I 
be,  an<l,  besi<les,  its  ipiality  is  usually  greatly  deteriorated  by  reason  < 
tlie  h'n;::th  nt'  time  emplovt'ii  in  the  4'4)mp]i(*ated  operations  that  ai 
n4»e4»ss:iry  in  onler  to  satisfy  the  gree4l  of  the  Spanish  merchants,  whes 
producers,  tiour  nmnut'at'tur<M's.  an4l  shipowners  engaged  in  this  pr 
posti'rous  hnsinrss. 

W.  Wiiat  is  (lone  with  AnuM'iean  Hour  is  also  done  with  Englisl 
KreiH'h,  l>4>I<;ian.  and  (iernian  goods,  always  with  the  same  results,  vi: 
that  the  Cnbiin  ]M>o]de  p:iy.  tlirough  the  enhanced  price  and  inferic 
(inalityot*  its  im])4>rts.  a  high  tribute  to  Spanish  merchants,  8hii>owi 
ers,  manufacturers,  and  agrimlturists.  The  amount  of  this  yearly  loc 
is  immensely  large,  lM'causerub:i  is  an  exportation  colony,  and  produce 
little  of  what  she  consumes,  her  e4>nsumption  of  imported  mercliandis 
being  eonse(|uently  more  (:onsi4lerable  than  in  many  civilized  countric 
of  greater  population  and  riehes. 

'M,  The  ( -uban  4lebt  as  it  existed  on  the  1st  of  January,  180i>  (prol 
ably  about  $17(MM)0,oo<)).  was  mmW  up,  tirst,  by  the  unpaid  balance  i 
the  war  <leht  of  IStis-lSTS,  ami,  secoml,  by  the  accumulation  of  deficit 
resulting  from  the  gross  mismanagement  of  Cuban  affairs.  It  wi 
perhai)s  beeome  necessary,  and  it  will  always  be  interesting,  to  asee 
tain  what  the  ilebt  was  at  the  enil  of  the  tirst  insurrection  (1878),  an 
what  part  of  it  had  already  bet^n  red4'eme<]  at  the  beginning  of  the  lal 
war  (February,  ISO."*).  It  is  <iuite  as  unjust  to  throw  on  the  treasui 
of  Cuba  the  dcticits  resulting  from  the  Spanish  colonial  system  as  it 
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unfair  to  make  it  responsible  for  tbe  payment  of  the  war  debt  of  1868^ 
1878.  The  ten  years'  war  was  never  considered  by  Spain  to  be  real 
war,  but  (as  already  noticed  in  paragraph  25  of  this  paper)  only  a  dis- 
turbance produced  by  a  few  malcontents  and  outlaws  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  revolution  and  troubles  prevailing  in  the  mother 
country.  It  can  not  therefore  be  legally  said  that  revolt'Cd  Cuba  was 
then  c^onquered  by  Spain. 

M.  The  productive  chisses  of  Cuba  have  always,  though  vainly,  pro- 
tested against  the  injustice  resulting  from  the  burden  thrown  on  the 
treasury  of  this  island,  which  was  bound,  until  lately,  to  pay  over 
910,000,000  every  year  for  the  interest  and  sinking  ftind  of  a  debt 
which  had  been  arbitrarily  thrown  upon  it. 

39.  The  ex])enses  occasioned  by  the  late  successful  revolution  during 
the  four  years  1805-1898  must  not  enter  into  any  discussion  as  being 
wholly  a  Spanish  debt,  and,  besides,  one  of  the  penalties  imposed  on 
the  Spanish  nation  as  a  consequence  of  her  obstinacy  and  stiibbornness. 

40.  The  corruption  and  degradation  resulting  from  the  rotten  colonial 
system  has  iuvsuled  even  the  church.  The  secular  clergy  of  Cuba  is 
composed  (with  few  exceptions)  of  very  ignorant  men,  who  come  from 
Spain  with  the  only  purpose  of  making  money  as  f>oon  as  possible  and 
by  any  menns.  These  priests  are  api)ointed  by  the  Government,  and 
(although  Cubans  are  nominally  Roman  Catholics)  the  truth  is  that 
there  are  (always  with  some  exceptions)  no  religious  sentiments  and 
habits  in  Cuba,  where  much  good  might  now  be  done  by  devoted  Amer- 
ican clergymen  and  missionaries  of  all  denominations. 

41.  Summing  up  all  that  may  be  said  relating  to  the  public  debt,  the 
truth  will  be  found  to  be  that  its  existence  is  a  result  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  system,  which  may  be  defined  by  the  word  <^ destruction."  In 
all  human  affairs  the  ends  and  the  means  are  closely  connected.  In 
carrying  out  the  exclusive  and  selfish  policy  of  enriching  Spain,  the 
husbanding  of  Cuban  resources  was  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
practical  application  of  that  policy,  and  it  became,  therefore,  necessary 
either  to  give  up  the  latter  or  to  mismanage  all  Cuban  affairs.  Hence, 
every  measure  of  political,  economical,  or  even  religious  nature  has 
always  had  the  result  of  ruining  and  destroying  Cuban  enterprise  and 
wealth.  As  a  single  example,  the  case  may  be  here  considered  of  the 
heavy  expenses  of  a  sugar  plantation,  where,  owing  to  the  fiscal  laws, 
the  price  of  every  material  or  instrument  employed  in  the  construction, 
repairing,  or  working  of  the  establishment  is  so  extremely  high  and  of 
so  i>oor  quality  that  no  true  economy  is  found  to  be  possible.  The  case 
is  the  same  resi)ecting  articles  of  clothing,  food,  etc. 

42.  It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  in  this  paper  all  the  intricacies 
established  and  all  the  frauds  practiced  in  the  Cuban  customhouses 
in  order  to  favor  the  Spanish  trade.  The  proper  combinations  are 
organized  in  Spain  in  view  of  aiding  the  deceits,  frauds,  and  intric^a- 
cies  of  the  Cuban  custom-houses,  the  consequence  being  that  in  every 
transaction  the  destructive  work  of  the  Spanish  rule  is  shown.  But 
what  for  Cuba  is  loss  and  destruction  means  gain  and  acquisition  of 
wealth  for  Spain. 

43.  Prosecuting  further  this  inquiry,  it  could  be  satisfactorily  proved 
on  scientific  grounds,  first,  that  the  public  debt  of  Cuba  is  a  Spanish 
and  not  a  Cuban  debt;  and,  second,  that,  besides  having  paid  the  whole 
of  the  interest  and  part  of  the  principal  up  to  a  very  recent  date, 
Cuba  has  lost  and  Spain  has  ac<iuired,  f^m  1878  to  1895,  much  more 
than  the  capital  amount  of  that  debt.  It  has  been  sometimes  argued 
that  when  Cuba  was  not  a  civilized  and  productive  oonnt^^  Uiis  iifiand 
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was  :i  charge  on  Spain.  The  arj^iiinent  ban  very  little  importance, and 
besid«*s,  tin*  truth  is  that  thruuKli  the  Cuban  treasury  mauy  |mynient« 
were  ina<Ie  (in  ps^st  centuries)  which  really  had  notbinif  to  do  with  Cuba. 

•14.  It  would  s«*eui  as  if,  after  the  signature  of  the  protocol  of  the  12th 
of  August,  last,  soniethinji;  of  the  greeidiness  and  arbitrariueas  inherent 
in  t\w  Spanish  diiminaition  had  been  abated.  But  quite  the  ooutraiy 
has  tak4Mi  ])hu*(s  to  thr  greater  misfortune  of  Cnba.  This  matter  is 
l>ei;4»niin;;  so  very  M*riouH,  and  its  con8e(|uenee8  are  ao  iDJarionay  that 
full  information  on  it  hi^comes  necc^ssary  lu  this  paper. 

45.  Ihiring  the  two  years  lS9<i  and  1897  there  was  in  Cuba  a  great 
destrn4'tion  of  cattle.  As  oxen  are  exclusively  the  force  employ^  for 
agri4'iiltnral  ]»ur|M>seH,  it  became  necessary  to  import  nearly  100,000  of 
those*  nsi*liil  aninuils  in  order  to  work  the  small  sugar  crop  of  1888,  and 
also  tor  f4N)d.  But  during  the  blockade  (from  23d  of  April  to  15th  of 
August,  ISiiS),  a  grc^at  pro]M)rtion  of  the  working  oxen  was  taken,  or 
impressed,  by  the  (iovernnient  fn>m  the  planters  and  other  agrical- 
tural  «*1ass4'»,  with  fkrarcely  any  payment. 

4(>.  i  )n  the  «)pening  (15th  of  August,  last)  of  the  seaports,  an  immeuM 
(|uantity  4)f  provisions  of  every  kind,  and  also  many  cargoes  of  oxen 
t4)r  t'cNxl,  were  landed  in  Cuba.  The  agricultural  classes  were  thereby 
in  hoiK*  that  the  remnant  of  their  working  oxen  would  be  saved.  But 
it  has  not  been  bo.  The  impressment,  or  rather  the  oontiscation,  of 
workin;:  oxen,  under  pretext  of  applying  them  as  food  for  the  mainte 
nan4'c  n\'  tlie  Spanish  army,  has  i^ntinued,  and  continues  np  to  this 
date*  (LMst  4>f  Septem1>er),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  then  nhappy 
]>lanters  ainl  agriculturists.  It  seems  as  if  the  Spanish  officials  wished 
to  aggravate  still  more  the  ruin  of  Cuba  and  make  the  recoustroction 
of  her  agriculture  move  diHicuIt,  as  indeed  will  be  the  case;  because 
tlie  imp(>rt<'d  foreign  oxen  will  not  be(|uite  useful  until  they  shall  have 
been  one  year  in  this  island  and  gone  thnmgh  the  process  of  acclimata- 
tion  and  of  learning  the  work  done  here;  a  kind  of  teaching  which 
must  be  pcrtbrnuHl  by  the  Cuhan  W4)rking  oxen,  that  are  presently  in 
danger  of  being  4lcstroycMl.  F4)r  this  reas4)u  the  tilling  of  the  land  will 
l)e<!4>ni4*  almost  impossible  during  the  next  months,  and  the  reeoiistrue- 
tioii  4if  Cuban  agriculture  will  be  n*tarded  one  year  longer.  What 
mak4's  this  4l4'structi4Mi  4)f  W4*altli  nmre  unpardonable  is  that,  after  the 
4M'ssati()n  of  the  bl()cka4l4\  it  is  not  Justitied  by  necessity,  and  is  only 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  llic  4l4'ep  r4M>tcd  system  of  spoliation. 

47.  Owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  assembly  of 
Cuban  phmtcrs  4lc4*ide4l  in  i>ct4)b4M\  ISIK),  t4>  send  an  address  to  the 
Spanisli  <iovernmcnt.  cx])laining  what  the  situation  of  Cuba  and  of  her 
sugar  industry  was  at  tli.it  time,  and  asking  for  some  very  mmlerate 
economi4*al  reforms.    The  address  ended  thus: 

The  pliintiTH  of  Cuba  I'xport  that  ilcr  Maj«*Hty*8  (iovemment  wUl  not  only  accede 
to  tilt' jiiHt  n-tiiifsts  o\|)laiii(Ml  in  tliJM  n-spcotfnl  addrenH,  hut  I hf\v  likewise  trust  that 
the  (iovfrniiK-ut  will  alHo  nnploy  other  iiumiiis  which  may  give  hope  for  the  future 
uihI  stnMii;tlifii  thr  hcliot'  that  in  the  pn'Hriit  4linicMiltic8  and  danffere  the  inhabi- 
tants ol'C.'utiu  arr  not  isolatt.'d.  and  that  the  Hupreme  (tuvurnnicnt  ol  the  nation  will 
conic  to  tlifir  aid:  hocauHe  for  S]iain.  more  than  a  (inestion  of  material  intereet,  it  \» 
u  i|iicNtion  of  honor,  tliat,  aM  the  whole  of  America  iH  pre^'ntly  making  prepamtiouH 
in  i»rder  to  sohMnni/c  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  tliscovery  of  this  ^iew  World,  the 
iHland  of  Cnha  may  otVcr  to  the  cont4*ni]dati<>n  both  of  Amorioa  and  of  £uiopo  a 
8i)ectacle  which  will  Hatittfy  the  luitionul  pride. 

48.  The  Spanish  ministers  i)ai4l  n4>  attention  to  this  address,  and 
notwithstanding  the  appeals  and  warnings  which  they  have,  since 
IHfN),  repeatedly  received  from  Tuba,  the  fact  is  that  all  iK)litical 
parties  and  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  n:iti4>n,  guided  by  a  kind  of  blind 
obstiuacy,  have  constantly  persevereti  in  the  belief  that,  relying  on 
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their  superior  power,  they  could  commit  iu  Ouba  with  impunity  any 
act  of  spoliation  and  wickedness  up  to  the  last  momont. 

49.  The  misfortune  of  Spain  has  been  immeasurable;  but  however 
great  it  may  be,  she  richly  deserves  it.  No  historical  event  of  great 
importance  can  take  place  without  sufficient  reason  being  found  for  it; 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  great  catastrophe,  and  of  the  memorable 
events  of  the  late  war  with  the  United  States,  the  following  words  oi 
the  American  philosopher,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  come  naturally  to 
our  mind: 

Every  act  rewards  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  integrates  itself,  in  a  twofold  man- 
ner: First,  in  the  thing,  or  in  real  natnre;  and,  secondly,  in  the  oircumstance,  or  in 
apparent  natnre.  Men  call  the  circamstance  the  retrihntion.  The  casnal  retribu- 
tion is  in  the  thing,  and  is  seen  by  the  seal.  The  retribution  in  the  circumstance  is 
seen  by  theunderstandinfl;;  it  is  inseparable  from  the  thing,  but  is  often  spread 
over  a  long  time,  and  so  does  not  become  distinct  until  after  many  yearn.  The  spe- 
cific stripes  may  follow  late  after  the  oftense,  but  they  foUow  because  they  accom- 
pany it.  Crime  and  punishment  grow  out  of  one  stem.  Punishment  is  a  fruit  that 
unsuspected  ripens  within  the  flower  of  the  pleasure  which  concealed  it.  Cause 
and  enect,  means  and  ends,  seed  and  fruit,  can  not  be  severed ;  for  the  effect  already 
blooms  in  the  cause,  the  end  preexists  in  the  means,  the  fruit  in  the  seed. 

Havana,  September  23^  1898. 


Statement  of  the  Marquis  de  Apezteguta. 

OiENFUEGOS,  September  19j  1898. 

In  regard  to  the  disposition  of  Cuba,  you  have  first  of  all  to  con- 
sider the  population  of  the  island;  then  you  have  its  geographical 
position,  which  makes  it  of  importance  to  the  United  States,  if  there 
is  anything  in  geographical  position  which  makes  it  dependent  upon 
the  United  States.  Key  West  is  not  an  offensive  positiou ;  it  is  simply 
a  defensive  position  for  the  United  States,  because  it  commands  the 
defense  of  the  American  coasts.  The  defense  of  your  coast,  with  the 
island  of  Ouba,  is  trebled  with  the  same  number  of  vessels;  as  it  is, 
750  miles  practically  makes  the  Gulf  an  inland  sea,  outside  of  the 
possibility  of  incursions  from  foreigners.  Up  to  Cape  Hatteras,  Cuba 
defends  your  eastern  coast.  Therefore,  as  a  military  nation  and  as  a 
naval  power,  Cuba  is  a  necessity;  without  Cuba  you  have  simply  Key 
West,  and  Cuba  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  Key  West.  Having 
this  naval  defense,  which  makes  the  United  States  nonattackable  from 
Gape  Hatteras  to  the  Bio  Grande,  with  how  much  more  efficacy,  and 
without  danger,  yon  can  move  your  armies!  Cuba  is  of  immense 
value  to  the  United  States,  and  therefore  from  that  point  of  view  we 
will  develop  the  others.  Under  the  naval  and  military  aspect  in  regard 
to  the  concentration  of  the  Army,  we  command  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as 
an  inland  sea  of  the  United  States,  and  we  are  the  principal  factor  in 
the  trans-oceanic  traffic. 

The  Cuban  question  is  not  a  difficult  one,  because  there  is  an  imposed 
issue.  In  commercial  development,  to  all  evidence,  you  have  been  a 
long  time  a  borrowing  country,  but  to-day  you  have  great  banking 
centers:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  constituting  an  eastern 
center;  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati  constituting  another;  with 
a  smaller  one  at  New  Orleans,  and  a  western  one  at  San  Francisco. 
Certain  centers,  such  as  the  New  York  one,  which  has  an  excess  of 
capital,  will  act  in  this  annexation  of  Ouba  as  a  multiple  in  the  matter 
of  capital  The  oapital  will  iu  preference  oome  to  Ouba  instead  of 
going  West. 
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Ill  the  |N)litic*iil  |in»hUMu  tin*  roiulition  of  the  popnlation  of  Caba  mast 
Lxi  coiisidertMl.  It  in  not  ii  new  country,  bat  four  haudred  years  old— 
a  totally  diflerent  nation,  with  ditterent  habits,  ways,  anrt  lanpiageg. 
ThiMi  how  run  you  ])roll tubly  absorb  that  popnlatioo  as  a  state  t  Yoo  can 
not  atl'ord  to  wicritlce  the  I'nited  States  for  Cuba,  bat  mast  leud  Cobs 
both  inonil  and  material  riches  without  fori^etting yourself.  Is  it  profit- 
able  f«>r  the  United  StateM  to  absorb  Cuba  as  a  Statet  If  I  were  sn 
Aiiieri(*an  1  would  op]K>8e  it.  1  do  not  think  the  Cuban  people  have 
Hiitlicient  adaptation:  in  fart,  they  will  not  AmericaDize  for  quite  s 
while,  and  therefore  you  must  create  an  empire  and  a  public  right  that 
iH  not  within  the  Federal  bounds.  Your  territorial  laws  pursue  ooloniza- 
ti(»ii  toward  the  end  of  absorption,  and  have  placed  in  your  Coostitation 
a  limit  of  po]>ulatioii,  which  we  initially  possess.  Were  I  an  American, 
I  would  not  be  for  annexation  of  Cuba  as  one  of  the  units  of  the  Cuiwi. 
I  think  there  is  a  condition  of  injustice,  which  would  be  felt  by  both 
parties,  if  you  liehl  Cuba  in  an  inferior  ])olitical  state  so  dose  to  Florida^ 
1  say  that  this  is  inevitably  American,  from  the  nmterial defense  which  it 
pn)cure8  to  tlu^  United  States,  and  it  is  a  military  necessity.  It  can  not, 
liowever,  be  absorbed  aiul  [governed  rapidly,  and  for  a  time  you  will 
have  to  create  a  new  |)olitii'al  ri|i;ht,  for  it  is  inevitable.  Yoa  can  not 
aJ>sorb  it  without  creating  a  different  inditical  right. 
"'Now,  I  have  said  that,  in  my  belief,  the  issue  is  imposed  and  inevit- 

T  able:  ( 'uba  has  to  be  American  territory,  and  can  not  be  anything  else; 
reHtriiiKciit  or  lax  ties  uniting  it,  but  in  the  exterior  life  it  will  have  to 

i    be  Aineriraii.     You  liave  no  laws  so  far  that  can  be  established  here; 

.  the  nrw  iM»]iti<*aI  right  Avill  have  to  l)e  created  because  of  the  way  in  which 
yon  ac()uired  the  island.  Yon  can  not  govern  it  until  you  give  it  those 
things  Avhich  have  been  assured  it.    You  have  acquired  reaponaibilities 

;  whirli  you  are  not  at  liberty  t<»  throw  away  and  go  back  on;  that 
is  your  position  towanl  Cuba  and  toward  the  world,  and  therefore 

'  toward  yourself.  The  American  people  must  not  feel  that  tbey  are 
making  of  Cuba  a  business,  but  a  ncrcssity,  to  be  maintained  by  force 

"^if  lUHTssary  until  evolution  <'an  he  acconifdished. 

Since  wc  sec  tlu^  problem  is  one  with  an  im]N)se<l  ultimate  solution, 
the  easiest  way  is  to  continue  the  same  action  that  brought  the  island. 
You  need,  as  a  guarant}'  to  yoursi'lf.  and  to  the  dibans  not  in  arms 
/which  are  the  majority  j,  a  material  force  here  that  can  not  be  disputed 
witli  any  cliam*c  of  suec-ess.  After  S])ain  li.is  abandoned  her  sover- 
eignty licre,  you  are  under  the  res]K)iisibi1ity  of  keeping  a  force  here 
Aviiirh  Avill  make  it  a  cra/y  enterprise  to  dispute.  This  is  a  moral  duty 
which  you  arc  obliged  to  fulfill;  you  can  not  have  the  excuse  of  want  of 
pf»wer  that  Spain  liad.  The  tirst  element  ot'  success  is  the  destruction 
beforehand  of  all  insurgent  or  insurrection  element.  AH  minor  things 
sliouhl  be  put  asi<le  and  the  AnuTican  mind  have  a  national  pcdicy 
toward  the  colonization  and  tinal  prosperity  of  Cuba.  You  do  not  want 
the  Cuban  question  to  be<'oine  one  of  those  burning  questions  of  Ameri- 
can politics;  but  it  will,  unless  you  have  strength  to  determine  it  in  the 
way  it  8houi<l  go.  if  it  is  dis)mte<l  uoav  in  the  transient  Rt<ate,  you  will 
convert  it  into  an  interior  American  qucsti«ui,  which  would  make  things 
worse  than  if  you  had  never  come  into  the  thing  at  all.  It  is  the  duty 
of  your  A<lministration  to  mark  <mt  these  lines  aiul  tell  the  American 
I)eop1e  that  it  is  a  duty  outside  of  small  politiciil  lines. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  Cuban  people!  Your  trouble  comes  from 
having  to  handle  an  unknown  land.  The  business  of  the  President  is, 
not  to  shoAV  business  people  how  they  vaw  make  money,  but  to  show 
the  people  their  duty,  and  leave  the  rest  to  American  ingenuity.    The 
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Cubans  are  a  good  people.  Tbe  population  is  divided  about  equally 
between  whites  and  bhicks,  and  bas  decreased  about  one-tbird  during 
tbe  war.  I  do  not  wisb  to  discuss  tbe  inferiority  of  tbe  black  race,  but, 
so  far  as  I  can  see  in  this  country,  irom  whatever  cause,  they  do  not 
meet  worry.  The  act  of  force  is  tbe  determining  one  with  them,  and 
in  it  they  are  of  great  value.  In  all  other  social  determinations  they 
count  very  little,  indeed.  From  this  you  derive  two  lines  of  conduct; 
you  must  try  to  satisfy  the  whites  as  far  as  possible,  and  you  must  con- 
tent the  black  so  that  be  will  not  lend  his  brutal  force  to  the  discontent 
of  tbe  white.  Tbe  insurrection  caused  a  great  fraternity ;  that  is  to  say, 
tbe  distinction  of  race  which  existed  before  tbe  war  does  not  exist  now. 
This  is  not,  however,  one  of  the  elements  that  is  going  to  cause  trouble, 
if  you  do  not  let  them  conflict.  Tbe  insurgents  have  fought  many  years 
for  independence,  making  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  it,  and  there- 
fore they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  independence.  If 
you  leave  them  in  tbe  future  to  their  own  infeiior  force,  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  a  strong  fight  toward  acquiring  total  independence  in  the 
exterior  world,  because  they  recognize  the  fact  that  their  country  is 
comparatively  small  and  the  Unit^  States  is  large;  but  if  these  people 
see  that  this  independence  at  any  moment  is  not  given  to  them  they 
will  rise  in  arms;  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know.  A  man  who  bas  lost 
family,  suffered  sickness,  and  has  no  interest  now  in  the  home  where 
he  was  bom,  is  a  very  reduced  moral  being.  He  has  not  the  energies 
of  a  total  being.  The  island  of  Cuba  has  been  debased  by  a  war  of 
extermination,  brought  about  by  its  own  manner  of  warfare  and  by  the 
Spanish  warfare.  The  island  of  Cuba  is  now  totally  inert  and  totally 
incapable  of  any  goveniing  faculties,  not  only  because  of  tbe  dead,  but 
by  making  the  rich  poor,  by  making  the  poor  indigent,  and  tbe  indigent 
dying.  Yon  have  in  the  island  of  Cuba  a  reduced  specimen  botih  of 
material  and  moral  wealth,  and  these  individuals  are  not  capable  of 
determinations  of  value  and  worth  toward  tbe  natural  end  of  civiliza- 
tion. You  then  see  how  much  you  can  depend  on  tbe  help  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If  yon  attempt  to  govern  by  carpet-bag  legislation,  you  will 
bring  on  an  insurrection.  If  you  help  tbe  indigent  and  bring  them  to 
a  condition  like  they  were  before  the  war,  yon  will  bring  tbem  back. 
Therefore  yon  most  have  a  force  to  establish  an  indisputable  power, 
and  then  yon  must  have  a  policy  in  which  each  one  finds  a  solution  to 
his  own  interest  and  welfare,  under  tbe  idea  that  tbe  Cuban  people  are 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  today,  and  that  none  of  tbem  have 
definite  ideas  or  definite  plans  for  their  welfare.  These  plans  must 
come  through  a  strange  guidance  and  not  from  the  Cubans.  I  have  on 
the  Oonstancia  in  my  care  about  5,000  people  today,  whom  I  have 
helped  all  I  could.  I  will  have  to  employ  means  of  coercion  to  throw 
these  people  outside  of  my  house,  so  little  is  tbe  sense  or  dignity  in 
them  to-day,  and  will  have  to  give  tbem  lands,  and  help  them,  in  order 
to  get  them  to  find  their  own  way  in  life.  This  is  the  real  condition  of 
things.  The  more  energetic  element  is  the  one  in  the  insurrection,  but 
these  on  my  estate  are  such  as  constitute  tbe  element  which  took  no 
sides,  but  suffered  the  distress  of  both. 

The  size  of  property  was  one  of  the  causes  of  tbe  war,  together  with 
the  total  neglect  of  the  lower  orders  of  population. 

Of  the  element  in  arms,  you  have  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
made  the  war  and  those  who  are  wittily  called  tbe  "  Veterans  of  1898" — 
about  one-half  are  veterans  of  1898.  These  people  have  energy,  and 
these  people  have  accustomed  themselves  to  that  life  of  civil  warfiEure. 
but  their  oonditicMi  is  very  bad  to-day,  and  because  of  this  they  would 
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like  to  roine  into  order,  altlioaf^h  they  have  great  ioclination  to  con- 
tinue. This  lA  about  the  only  energy  left  here,  bat  it  will  be  of  no  use 
to  you  ex«*cpt  by  ^«'ttin^  theHO  |»eopleoutof  the  way.  They  have  goiie 
to  war  aii«l  a<M|uirtHi  h<»nor8  and  salary  to  the  extent  of  probably 
^10,(NNMMN).  The  only  way  you  can  do  is  to  ofler  them  the  aecarity  of 
what  they  have  acquired  so  far  as  material  welfare  is  concemed — that 
is,  their  salaries.  It  would  l>e  an  eritir  not  to  give  it  all  to  them.  If 
you  ^ave  them  work  in  the  face  of  that  inert  mass  1  have  shown  yoii, 
and  let  thtMu  see  their  suiM^riority,  giving  them  certain  annnitieBor 
monthly  payments,  you  can  bridge  over  the  troublesome  part  of  tliis 
poi»ulation,  but  you  can  not  do  it  through  their  moral  nature.  Yon  wOl 
liave  to  bridge  over  several  months  by  a  strong  occupation,  by  destroy- 
ing the  insurgent  energy  by  helping  the  other  pe4>ple,  and  by  drawing 
geiieral  lines  which  all  parties  in  the  L'nited  States  will  accept.  Yoa 
must  outline  a  distinct  American  policy  which  must  be  followed  by  both 
parties,  and  which  no  party  can  ditler  from.  With  these  conditions  yoa 
will  have  no  trouble  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

If  you  name  your  high  otlicials  Cubans,  this  will  ran  off  into  Goban 
solution  and  not  American.  If  the  occu|uition  is  made  by  sufficient 
force,  and  you  name  only  a  few  high  otlicials  who  have  the  confidence 
of  the  Administration,  and  have  a  general  plan  to  carry  through,  and 
these!  appoint  lower  ollicials,  taking  the  best  class  of  Cubans  and 
insurgents,  the  problem  is  solved.  As  a  Spaniard  born  in  Cuba  and 
wishing  this  country  all  the  goo4l  I  can,  I  think  it  woald  be  absurd  to 
hoi>e  tor  the  ]u*a<'e  of  the  island  without  a  strong  military  force.  The 
place  must  be  occupied  on  stragetic  lines  and  not  as  Spain  occupied  it, 
and  with  goo<l  means  of  communication.  This  is  the  solution  of  the 
<]uestion.  1  f  this  is  not  done  guerrilla  warfare  will  have  the  advantage, 
and  it  will  be  the  same  as  when  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  Spanish 
forces;  there  were  no  enemies  and  no  battles,  and  it  was  like  making  a 
cavalry  charge  on  a  cloud  or  a  mist. 


Btatement  of  E  car  into  Montalro^  sugar  planter. 

CiBNPrEGOS,  iSeptember  19^  1S98. 

The  island  has  tlie  most  corrupt  government  in  the  world  in  eveiy 
way,  and  this  is  due  to  the  iUrt  that  Si)ain  has  sent  enqdoyees  here 
simply  to  rob.  A  merchant  who  Avas  here  pays  only  4^700  i>er  year 
taxes,  and  has  a  ])n>tit  of  $.'»<H)  per  year.  The  agricultural  industry  has 
Itorne  the  whole  thiiijL:,  wliich  has  made  it  harder  for  the  working  |)eople. 
Kven  the  marriage  laws  are  liard,  so  the  people  can  not  af!brd  to  get 
married,  it  is  impossible  tor  a  man  to  8upp<n-t  his  family  with  the 
duties  now  imposed. 

To  cultivate  a  lO-acre  lot  rc<|uires  5  men,  and  you  pay  $5  each  for 
maintenance,  which  costs  about  8<>0  a  year  tor  ea<».h  man.  Some  of  the 
exacti<ms  are  in  the  way  of  ]»rotit  witli  the  wholesale  merchants.  They 
have  a  i)rotlt  in  each  transaction  of  from  «S0  to  flipper  cent;  for  instance, 
they  buy  cotl'ee  at  ^"li)  wholesiile,  and  sell  at  ^«U^  which  you  will  see  is 
a  profit  of  >(1<)  on  ea<*h  hundredweight.  It  is  the  same  way  with  rice. 
Instead  of  giving  you  a  {)oun<l  of  H»  ounces,  they  give  you  from  12  to 
14.  They  have  a  system  of  weights  an<l  measures,  but  the  inspection 
is  greatly  neglected.  The  ] people  on  the  farms  are  worse  than  slaves. 
The  have  a  store  on  each  plantation,  and  with  the  cigarettes  and  the 
terrible  price  of  food,  at  the  end  of  the  mouth  a  laboi'er  has  no  money 
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vrhatever.  This  is  the  reason  there  are  sach  constant  complaints  in  the 
island  of  Cuba.  The  only  remedy  that  I  can  see  is  to  have  strong  laws 
enforced  %vhich  will  aft'ect  the  rich  man  as  well  as  the  poor.  What  we 
want  is  an  honest  administration,  My  idea  is  to  have  a  surveillance 
over  the  shopkeepers  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  so  that  no  one 
can  sell  under  weight.  For  instance,  they  always  give  short  weight 
liere.  They  should  have  sealed  packages  with  the  name  of  the  merchant, 
so  that  the  merchant  can  not  cheat.  For  two  years  I  established 
weights  and  measures,  and  during  that  time  they  were  comparatively 
honest,  but  after  I  passed  away  they  changed.  You  must  have  more 
severe  laws.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  honest  people  in  the 
employ  of  the  government.  In  this  country  there  are  many  honest 
l)eople;  dishonesty  has  been  favored,  and  this  must  be  changed. 

I  think  the  population  of  this  island  before  the  war  was  more  than 
2,0(K),0<K),  perhaps  2,200,000,  and  the  population  has  fallen  off  about 
300,000  or  400,000.  We  have  no  statistics.  The  censuses  have  always 
been  taken  in  a  very  lax  manner,  being  made  by  the  police.  They 
would  send  schedules  to  the  houses,  and  the  ignorant  people  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  would  simply  throw  them  away. 

1 II  the  cities  there  are  but  very  few  people  who  do  not  know  how  to 
read  and  write.  About  80,000  people  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara 
do  not  know  how  to  write.  There  are  more  negroes  who  know  how  to 
write  than  whites.  The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  nominated 
and  pass  examinations,  but  those  who  aspire  to  the  position  of  masters 
have  to  bribe  to  be  nominated.  The  schools  are  free,  but  the  teachers 
have  the  right  to  have  pay  scholars,  and  naturally  those  who  do  not 
pay  do  not  get  any  attention  or  instruction,  and  they  have  to  be  regular 
paupers  to  be  admitted  free.  Free  public  schools  must  be  established 
by  all  means,  and  no  pay  scholars  should  be  allowed  in  the  public 
schools.  We  have  in  Cienfuegos  thirty  schools,  twelve  of  which  are 
public.  Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  matriculate  attend 
their  courses.  The  master  keeps  his  list  of  scholars  full,  but  all  those 
boys  do  not  attend  the  school.  The  teacher  is  paid  by  the  municipality, 
but  they  get  the  money  from  the  government. 

In  Cienfuegos  I  went  to  all  the  schools  the  first  day  and  found  there 
were  matriculated  1,200,  but  only  300  went  to  the  school  that  day.  On 
the  second  day  I  went  there  I  found  560  in  the  twelve  schools  of  this 
town.  The  system  of  instruction  is  bad,  they  relying  entirely  upon  the 
memory  and  not  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  child.  The  private  schools 
also  have  a  bad  system  of  instimction,  for  anyone  can  purchase  a 
diploma. 

They  charge  very  high  for  marriages.  The  tariff  is  65  cents  for  the 
marriage,  but  they  charge  irom  that  up  to  $200,  and  they  charge  for 
foreign  born  sometimes  $400.  They  have  now  the  civil  mamage,  but 
the  people  lose  their  x)08ition  in  the  church. 

They  charge  $7  for  an  interment,  besides  the  price  which  it  requires 
to  open  the  grave.  For  the  interment  prox^er  the  charge  is  $7  without 
a  coffin  and  $8.50  with  a  coffin,  which  is  simply  rented  for  the  extra  $1.50. 

In  regard  to  the  courts,  you  can  not  move  without  paying  money,  but 
with  money  you  can  do  almost  anything.  The  justices  of  the  peace  are 
named  by  the  shopkeepers,  and  the  justices  must  therefore  trade  with 
the  shopkeepers.  The  remedy  is  to  nominate  the  justices  from  among 
the  lawyers  and  have  a  jury  system.  It  is  forbidden  to  publish  any- 
thing about  the  trial.  I  think  the  (Jnited  States  could  introduce  these 
reforms  immediately. 

In  regard  to  the  election  of  representatives,  the  whole  thing  is  cooked 
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ill  the  pn>viiiceH.  Kvt*n  the  dead  ]>eop]e  vote  at  the  elections  here  and 
aImi  i»ci>i>1e  wlio  lived  Iw^rv.  fttty  yc^aira  ligq  vote.  The  election  here  is  a 
complete'  fart;e. 

1 -ieiif'ne^oH  is  ronducteil  by  a  mayor,  elected  by  a  popnlsr  vote,  and 
having  twenty  seven  men  to  join  in  the  muuidpal  mauagenient.  These 
twenty-m'ven  men  are  e!ei;te«l  by  ]N>|uiIar  vote,  which  privilege  of  vot- 
ing is  free,  though  formerly  tliey  paid  $•'1  anuaally  for  the  right  to  vote. 
There  are  twenty-two  wanls  in  CienlueKos-  There  were  4I»8  men  ou 
the  list  to  vote  in  my  district  or  ward,  bat  only  46  men  appeared  to 
vote.  ThiH  condition  is  tlie  same  in  every  place.  The  reason  why  the 
people  did  not  ^o  to  the  elections  is  because  everyone  was  against 
antoiKMny.    1  tliink  it  is  iMissihle  to  f^overn  this  city  by  popalar  vote: 

I  can  not  say  what  tbrni  of  government  Cuba  should  have.  The  fimt 
thinj;  is  to  fix  it  sii  as  to  avoid  corruption.  In  the  cnstom-house  here 
the  SMiu{;^i;1in;;  is  limited  to  the  principal  merchants.  If  I  trie<l  to 
sinuir^h'  they  w<Hi1d  prevent  me  and  put  me  in  prison.  The  princi|)al 
nien'hants  pay  the  otlirials  so  much  for  the  right  to  smuggle. 

There  is  aVrt'at  deal  of  ]M)verty  and  misery  in  this  town.  In  my 
district  we  are  all  mined  completely.  By  troops  and  by  insargents  I 
have  had  iM^^MNN)  arrobas  burneil  in  one  day.  The  proiiortion  of  cane 
lost  in  the  island  is  more  tlian  three-fourths  of  the  total  cane,  and  the 
cane  now  stsindin^  is  very  iN>or,  and  it  is  imiK>ss]ble  to  clean  the  cane 
ti(*lds  b«*tween  n<iw  and  the  end  of  the  year.  Labor  is  now  very  scarce, 
but  the  moment  ]»eace  is  declared  there  will  be  plenty  of  labor.  The 
('ubaii  people  are  the  best  iMH)ple  in  the  world.  They  work  in  the  field 
from  4  m  the  morning  until  7  at  night,  with  the  exception  of  two  hours 
at  breakfast.  During  the  last  ten  years  this  country  has  beeu  pn>* 
du<*in^  annually  alH>ut  |f4o,(H)0,000,  and  yet  none  of  it  was  S|)ent  n|x>n 
the  island. 

There  are  some  capitiilists  here,  but  the  masst^s  of  the  ])eople  are 
very  p<M)r.  The  question  is  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  What  the 
Spanish  have  not  taken  tlie  mercliants  have,  and  between  the  upper 
and  lower  millstones  tlie  lal>orers  have  In^en  pretty  well  squeezed  to 
<Ieath;  and  if  there  is  anything  left  the  Spanish  officials  get  it.  I 
know  a  man  who  had  not  a  cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  that 
man  is  worth  .i^LMHMNlO  now.  I  estimate  the  stealings  sent  Ironi  Cului 
every  year  by  Spanish  otlirials  iit  about  9fr),<KNMMMK  The  officials  who 
come  here  on  aln)ut  A1,S(m»  sahiry  after  staying  here  two  years  will 
take  baek  to  Spain  with  them  from  ^so.CNK)  to  j^lMKMNHI.  The  receipts 
of  the  <'ustom  house  I  estimate  at  about  $iri0,(MNi  per  month. 

There  are  no  police  in  tlie  city.  The  shopkeei>ers  give  so  much  per 
numth  to  do  what  they  wish,  an<l  the  watchmen  collei't  their  salary 
from  them.  There  are  no  ])olice  in  the  eountry.  1  do  not  believe  the 
insurgents  would  make  gtMxl  police,  although  some  of  them  might. 

My  (rane  crops  have  been  destroyed  both  by  insurgents  and  Simnish, 
but  my  machinery,  being  well  fort itied,  they  could  not  destroy  it«  I 
commenced  to  grind,  but  then  the  American  war  commenced,  and  1 
was  obliged  to  coiurentrate  all  my  things  at  the  batey.  In  three 
months  I  only  made  li7,<HM)  bags.     We  have  no  (kittle  at  all. 

I  think  we  can  work  with  mules  as  well,  and  perlnqm  even  better 
than  with  oxen,  and  this  J  think  is  chea])er.  I  had  ex]HTience  last 
year  with  one  mule,  which  gave  me  1  ,CKIO  arrobas  i>er  day,  and  a  car 
with  two  oxen  only  gives  500  arrobas.  We  use  American  or  Texan 
mules. 
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OiENPUEGOS,  Cuba,  October  lOj  1898. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  The  economic  condition  of  the  island  of  Caba  has 
always  been  difficult  on  account,  first,  of  its  precarious  future,  owing 
to  the  openly  manifest  discontent  of  its  sons  at  the  unjust,  exacting, 
and  vexatious  rule  of  Spain,  which  forced  the  constant  exodus  to  other 
countries — chiefly  to  Spain — of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  various  indus- 
tries carried  on  in  it,  and  where  but  a  scanty  portion  of  same  was  left, 
and  which  was  easily  invested  on  loans  at  a  very  onerous  rate  of  inter- 
est, causing  thereby  in  many  cases  the  ruin  of  those  forced  to  accept 
them,  and  who  were  mostly  those  whose  pursuit  was  agriculture ;  sec- 
ond,  to  the  high  tariff  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods, 
which  constitute,  we  might  say,  the  subsistence  of  the  people  at  large, 
making  labor  in  consequence  dear  and  in  turn  the  products  of  our 
industries,  which  made  also  impossible  an  advantageous  competition 
with  similar  products  of  other  countries;  and,  third,  to  the  enormous 
contribution  imposed  on  the  country  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  in  some  years  past  reached  the  scandalous  figure  of 
over  $40,000,000,  but  ordinarily  exceeded  $26,000,000,  out  of  which 
about  $10,000^000  represented  the  interest  on  the  debt  incurred  by 
Spain  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  Cubans  sus- 
tained from  1868  to  1878. 

Cuba  is  an  essentially  agricultural  country,  and  in  consequence  it 
requires  for  its  development  and  progress  money  at  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est. It  needs  also  free  importation  of  machinery,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  all  articles  for  its  advancement,  making  thereby  its  products 
cheap,  enabling  the  same  to  fairly  sustain  a  worldly  competition. 

The  land  and  climate  of  Cuba  are,  as  already  stated,  naturally  des- 
tined for  agricultural  purposes.  Its  sons  are  energetic  and  constant  in 
their  pursuits,  as  is  shown  by  the  degree  of  civilization  and  progress 
attfiined  and  noticed  in  the  island  in  spite  of  the  innumerable  obstacles 
which  the  misgovernment  of  Spain  engendered.  It  may  be  that  the 
commercial  intercourse  had  with  the  United  States,  where  also  a  great 
number  of  Cuban  boys  have  been  brought  up,  has  endowed  the  Cubans 
with  those  virtues  or  it  may  be  an  innate  quality  which  the  exuberant 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  island  has  given  forth,  or  both  causes  con- 
jointly combined;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  the  real  case  is  that  the  Cubans 
possess  them  in  a  commendable  share,  as  was  conspicuously  demon- 
strated after  the  already-mentioned  revolutionary  war  of  ten  years 
(from  1868  to  1878),  which  left  the  island  half  destroyed  in  all  its  indus- 
tries and  in  complete  ruin,  that  destined  to  thc^  brewing  of  cattle:  and 
when,  scarcely  had  the  reconstruction  begun,  the  Government  of  Spain 
decreed  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  measure  represented  the  con- 
fiscation, materially  uncompensated,  of  a  capital  of  about  $300,000,000, 
and  which  many  people  deemed  as  the  total  ruin  of  Cuba,  remember- 
ing, no  doubt,  what  took  place  at  the  island  of  Jamaica  with  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  and  yet  such  material  losses  did  not  daunt  the  energy 
and  constancy  of  the  Cubans;  for  twelve  years  after  the  products  ol  all 
the  industries  in  the  island  increased  in  a  wonderful  degree — that  of 
sugar  twofold  of  the  best  years  previous  to  the  aforesaid  war  of  ten 
years.  To  reach  so  marvelous  a  degree  of  production,  in  spite  of  all  the 
losses,  inconveniences,  and  drawbacks  set  down  already,  no  other  labor 
was  made  use  of  but  that  afforded  by  the  Cuban  people,  devoted  mostly 
to  agricultural  pursuits. 

On  the  eve  of  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  republic  of  Cuba 
through  the  generous  intervention  of  the  United  States,  to  whose 
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noble  people  we  owe  an  everlasting  gratitude,  it  seems  bnt  natural  that 
we  sbould  express  in  some  manner  our  views  on  those  questions  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  island,  left  by  Spain 
in  complete  ruin,  and  which  the  United  States  are  called  upon  to  study, 
and  to  initiate  some  ameliorating  measures  during  the  period  of  its  ooca- 
pancy  of  the  island. 

Tariff. — As  the  island  has  been  entirely  devastated  owing  to  (General 
Weyler's  ukase  of  concentrating  the  rural  population  into  the  cities, 
towns,  and  large  villages,  followed  by  instructions  to  his  columns  to 
bum  up  hamlets,  houses,  cottages,  and  huts  of  every  description  in  the 
country  at  large,  sparing  only  those  estates  protected  by  armed  forces, 
which  some  sugar  planters  only  could  well  do;  wooden  houses,  lumber 
of  every  description,  nails,  and  everything  appertaining  thereto  should 
be  imported  free  of  duty;  but  as  this  measure  ought  not  to  favor  the 
urban  construction  of  buildings,  the  municipality  of  each  city  or  town 
should  collect  a  tax  from  each  builder  thereof  on  the  lumber,  etc., 
employed,  equivalent  to  the  duties,  which  ought  to  be  moderate,  that 
such  articles  would  pay  had  no  exemption  been  made;  and  said  tax  to 
be  applied  to  the  running  expenses  of  the  municipality  levying  it. 
Fowls  and  cattle  for  labor,  consumption,  and  breeding  purposes  should 
also  be  imported  free  during  two  years  at  least.  A  moderate  duty 
on  provisions  of  all  kinds  and  on  all  low-grade  commodities  should  be 
imposed.  Duty  free  should  also  be  allow^  the  importation  of  machin- 
ery,  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds,  bags  for  packing  sugar,  and 
all  articles  necessary  for  the  sugar  industry. 

As  our  destiny  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  United  States, 
first,  on  account  of  our  proximity  to  their  shores,  which  afford  better 
advantages  for  a  mutual  commerce  than  any  other  country  can  offer  to 
us;  and,  second,  through  the  natural  sympathy  sprung  out  of  the  gen- 
erous aid  given  the  Cubans  in  their  struggle  for  indei)eudence  by  tdie 
people  of  the  United  States,  which  binds  them  by  the  strongest  tie  of 
gratitude,  an  advantageous  discrimination  of  duties  might  be  made 
favoring  the  products  of  the  United  States. 

Taxes. — An  exemption  of  taxes  for  two  years  should  be  granted  to  all 
rural  property  destroyed  or  abandoned  by  virtue  of  General  Weyler's 
ukase  of  concentration  or  by  cause  of  the  war,  so  as  to  facilitate  and 
protect  the  reconstruction,  the  most  imperious  necessity  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  island. 

Monetary  syntem, — The  one  adopte<l  and  current  in  the  United  States 
is  so  sound  in  principle  and  has  given  so  good  results  that  we  would  also 
recommend  it  as  the  most  convenient  for  the  island,  accepting  its  cur- 
rency and  gold  as  the  circulating  medium  in  the  republic  of  Cuba, 
sparing  thereby  the  concomitant  expenses  of  coinage. 

Sbould  the  running  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  republic  sur- 
pass the  net  proceeds  of  the  duties  collected  and  that  of  any  other 
interna]  revenue  that  might  be  proper  and  judiciously  imposed,  we 
would  recommend  for  two  or  three  consecutive  years,  or  as  long  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  afford  fair  and  ample  opportunity  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  country,  a  yearly  loan  to  cover  the  deficit  that  might 
result.  Such  a  policy  would  sooner  ])lace  the  country  in  condition  to 
meet  the  general  exi»enses  of  the  government  by  a  judicious  taxation 
than  if  we  begin  by  exa<;ting  and  <lraining  from  its  inhabitants,  so  poor 
at  the  present  moment,  the  ]>rodncts  of  their  labor  to  that  purpose. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  States  arc  to  send  the  island  an  army  of 
60,000  men  to  occupy  it  at  its  evacnation  by  Spain.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  criticise  the  acts  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  but 
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as  it  entails  great  expense,  which  the  island  might  be  called  upon  to 
meet  at  some  fnture  time,  and  moreover  no  SHch  an  immense  army  is 
required  for  the  protection  of  property  and  the  security  of  peace — for 
having  got  rid  of  the  cause  the  effects  also  disappear — we  beg  to 
insinuate  that  an  army  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  men  would  be  more 
than  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  rural  population  of  the  island,  reduced 
to  the  last  degree  of  want  and  misery  by  the  devastating  policy  of  Gen- 
eiieral  Weyler,  as  well  as  the  poor  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
deprived  of  work  through  the  same  cause,  aggravated  by  the  blockade 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  require  for  their  subsistence  at  the  present 
moment  and  during  some  time  material  aid.  The  revolutionary  forces 
likewise  have  no  means  of  subsistence,  which  should  also  be  attended 
to.  As  all  these  people  might  be  considered  as  the  sinew  for  future 
work,  not  only  humanity,  but  public  interest  and  policy,  demand  an 
immediate  help  to  be  tendered  to  those  unfortunate  ones,  and  to  the 
other  meritorious  class  to  whose  sacrifices  we  owe  in  part  the  actual 
change  in  the  destiny  of  Cuba.  Therefore  the  amount  of  provisions 
and  commodities  required  for  said  purposes  should  be  provided  for  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  advanced,  on  account  of  the  republic  of  Cuba,  by 
the  United  States,  since  by  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  protocol  signed 
by  the  United  States  and  Spain  and  by  the  open  declaration  of  the 
former  they  are  to  occupy  and  retain  the  island  of  Guba  until  the 
Gubans  have  established  a  government  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States,  at  which  time  the  island  will  be  handed  over  to  them.  This 
state  of  things  precludes  any  intervention  from  the  Gubans  or  act 
toward  remedying,  at  the  proper  time,  the  evils  enumerated,  and 
which  lie  within  and  are  the  province  of  the  United  States  to  look 
after,  as  directly  responsible,  since  they  have  temporarily  assumed  the 
administration  of  the  island.  We  beg  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  wise 
and  just  to  pay  as  soon  as  possible  the  services  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  for  it  will  not  only  enable  each  individual  to  take  care  of  himself, 
but  be  a  sound  policy,  tending  to  the  preservation  of  good  order  and 
tranquillity. 

There  are  in  the  island,  as  there  have  always  been,  a  great  number  of 
Spanish  beggars  and  tramps,  which  will  constitute  hereafter  a  source 
of  nuisance  and  public  expense,  and  even  of  public  disorder,  giving 
rise,  perhaps,  to  complicating  and  irritating  international  contentions 
with  Spain  on  account  of  their  nationality;  it  would  therefore  be  con- 
venient and  expedient  to  send  them  away,  together  with  the  army  of 
Spain,  at  the  time  of  evacuating  the  island.  The  same  we  might  say 
about  the  force  used  by  Spain  called  guerrillas,  whose  ferocity  and  low 
instinct,  have  made  them  so  hateful  to  the  Creole  population  of  the 
island,  and  which  is  composed  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  population, 
where  intermixed  are  Spaniards,  Ghinamen,  and  Gubans,  and  who  can 
never  make  orderly  subjects,  and  in  consequence  should  also  be  sent 
away  with  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  army. 

Before  concluding,  we  beg  leave  to  add,  as  pertinent  to  the  economic 
relations  of  the  island,  that  its  marvelous  producing  capacity  can  give 
employment  to  a  large  amount  of  money  at  a  profitable  rate  of  interest; 
therefore  bank  establishments  should  be  encouraged,  revising,  if 
needed,  our  mortage  laws,  so  as  to  protect  the  investment  of  money  in 
those  securities. 

Hoping  to  have  clearly  expressed  our  views  on  those  questions 
alluded  to,  I  remain. 

Tours,  respectfolly,  Juan  O'Boubke. 
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New  York,  Amgu$i  13^  1898. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Okballos,  City. 

Dear  8ir:  Yoa  might  use  your  inflaenoe  and  oonneetioiis  to  do  a 
great  good  to  Cuba  and  help  to  solve  a  qnestion  which  aeems  to  be 
puzzling  to  many  jn8t  now. 

Before  the  war  we  were  worried  about  the  scarcity  of  lalM^.  How 
will  it  be  now  with  so  many  lensf 

Why  not  allow  the  Spanish  soldiers  and  noncommissioned  ofHcers  to 
remain  on  the  island  instead  of  sending  them  to  Spain  to  starret  They 
could  be  discharged  and  remain  subjects  of  Spain.  A  great  maDy  of 
them  have  expressed  their  desire  to  remain,  bat  doing  so  in  an  inr^^- 
lar  way  they  would  become  deserters,  and  could  never  return,  a  thing 
very  few  (*ould  make  up  their  minds  to  do. 

The  men  who  have  so  far  so  wisely  disposed  of  the  Ouban  qnestion 
could  certainly  find  a  way  to  arrange  details  of  such  an  arrangement. 
I  feel  certain  Spain  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  not  bringing 
these  men  home  at  present.    LH>n't  youf 
Yours,  very  truly, 

THOBWALD  0.  OUMKLU 


Statement  of  William  C.  Himelyy  Ingenio  Central 

Havana,  September  29^  1898. 

Question.  You  are  naturally  aware  that  the  close  of  these  two  wars 
finds  Cuba  very  short  of  labor.  Whether  the  estimates  which  we  have 
been  given  are  correct  or  not — namely,  that  from  400,000  to  500,000 
people  have  been  lost,  making  an  allowance  for  women  and  children 
who  have  died  from  starvation,  etc. — there  will  be  a  great  shortage  of 
labor,  and  possibly  the  result  of  this  will  be  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  To  what  extent  is  this  true,  and  to  what  extent  is  it 
possible,  in  the  production  of  cane,  to  introiluce  machinery? 

Answer.  1  believe  that  10(),(K)0  or  r)(M),(HX)  ])eople  have  disappeared, 
and  we  will  cx>nseqiiently  be  short  of  labor,  for  this  coming  crop  espe- 
cially. I  think  that  so  far  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
a]>plying  machinery  to  the  work  on  cane  plantations,  but  very  much 
nmre  could  be  done,  for  we  will  have  to  come  to  it.  So  far,  everything 
has  been  done  by  the  ax  and  saw,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  have  ever 
use<l  dynamite;  for  instance,  to  fell  bi^  trees.  J  think  some  arrange- 
ment of  a  portable  steam  siiw  miglit  be  made  to  cut  the  wood  into 
l)roper  lengths  for  burning,  or  timber  for  sleepers,  or  ties  for  rail- 
roads, etc. 

After  the  wood  is  cut  and  hauled  the  little  branches  are  left  to  dry 
on  the  ground,  and  then  either  burned  there  or  stacked  and  burned, 
and  the  land  is  clear.  As  a  rule,  no  attention  is  paid  to  stum]>8  of 
trees.  You  then  dig  furrows  and  plant  the  cane  by  hand.  This  is 
exi)ensive,  and  if  machines  for  rooting. out  stumps  were  imported  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage,  because  it  would  leave  the  land  perfectly 
clear  to  be  furrowed  and  planted  by  machinery,  instead  of  having 
everything  done  by  hand. 

After  the  cane  is  planted  you  have  to  keep  it  clean.  This  is  either 
done  by  a  machete  or  gnataca  (a  sort  of  hoe),  and  instead  of  this  it 
could  be  done  by  gang  scrapers  or  tiat  ])lows.  The  grass  around  the 
stumps  of  cane  could  be  pulled  out  by  hand.  This  I  formerly  did  on 
my  place,  but  the  administrators  simply  discarded  it  and  went  back  to 
the  methods  of  their  grandfathers. 
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It  18  uot  possible  to  cat  the  cane  by  mivcbinery.  All  sorts  of  machines 
have  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  but  none  of  them  are  successful. 
The  cane  is  planted  on  top  of  the  ridge,  and  is  of  all  sorts  of  sizes. 
All  the  cane  must  be  cut  in  the  ground  and  slanting.  Another  thing 
is  the  length  of  the  cane,  which  should  be  cut  up  in  yard  lengths.  The 
machine,  of  course,  could  not  do  this  on  account  of  the  varying  lengths 
of  the  (;aue.  Some  of  the  cane  grows  as  high  as  6  yards,  and  when 
these  0  yards  of  cane  fall  over  the  machine  would  be  of  no  use  whatever. 

Now,  we  come  to  plowing  the  fields  again  and  replanting.  In  this 
the  steam  plows  could  be  used  to  most  advantage,  and  would  replace 
oxen.  The  cane  is  planted  either  in  the  autumn  or  the  spring.  If 
planted  in  the  autumn,  fields  will  be  overgrown  with  high  grass,  which 
will  have  to  be  cut  dowu,  the  usual  practice  being  to  do  this  by  machete. 
This,  of  course,  is  expensive  and  hard  labor,  but  could  be  done  by 
reapers.  The  6  inches  of  grass  which  is  left  by  the  mowing  machine 
could  be  cut  out  when  the  land  is  plowed.  I  believe  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous opening  for  machinery  and  up-to-date  methods.  I  think  that  the 
reason  that  the  steam  plow  has  not  been  successful  is  that  they  were 
not  well  handled. 

Question.  They  say  this  cane  will  last  a  number  of  years;  how  do 
you  decide  about  thisf 

Answer.  When  you  see  that  the  cane  is  dying  away,  then  yon  plow 
the  whole  thing  up  and  sow  it  Again,  or  plant  corn,  etc.,  sometimes 
leaving  it  fallow  to  recni)erate.  The  length  of  time  lor  one  planting 
on  new  land  on  an  average  is  five  years'  crops.  After  that,  if  the  lauds 
are  poor,  you  may  plant  it  again  and  get  three  or  four  crops.  Every 
time  you  replant  you  get  less,  unless  it  is  fertilized.  In  some  lands  you 
even  get  twenty  crops,  and  I  have  seen  lands  on  which  twenty-four 
crops  have  been  raised  without  replanting. 

There  are  no  machines  here  for  planting  the  cane,  and  with  a  good 
machine  for  planting  you  could  save  a  great  deal  of  labor.  The  plow- 
ing should  be  thoroughly  done,  and  then  the  planting  machine  could 
be  used. 

Question.  What  devices  are  there  for  hauling  the  canef 

Answer.  There  are  several  inventions  for  loading  a  whole  cart  load  at 
a  time,  hauling  it  to  the  car,  and  dumping  it  in  the  car.  Lain6  invented 
one  to  pick  up  a  cart  load  of  cane  at  one  time,  and  the  whole  cart  load 
of  cane  is  dumped  into  the  car.  The  planters  will  soon  have  to  turn 
their  attention  to  these  improvements. 

Question.  Whom  do  you  consider  the  best  laborers! 

Answer.  In  regard  to  labor,  I  think  the  Canary  Islander  is  the  best 
laborer,  but  he  is  a  rather  difficult  man  to  deal  with.  The  negroes  are 
not  so  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  if  they  are  managed  properly  you  can 
not  ask  for  better  laborers.  They  must  be  held  in  well,  treated  fairly, 
and  compelled  to  do  their  work.  They  can  stand  the  sun  better  than 
the  whites,  and  do  work  that  no  white  man  can  do.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  negroes  have  been  lost  in  the  war  in  actual  fighting,  but 
more  whites  have  died  from  disease  than  negroes. 

In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  colouias,  I  do  not  care  much  for 
them.  There  is  absolutely  no  morality  among  these  people  who  work 
colouias.  I  believe  in  dividing  a  big  estate  into  a  number  of  sections 
and  working  them  from  a  central  estate.  This  for  good  land.  On  x)oor 
land  the  colouias  are  good,  because  the  men  can  work  them  much  better 
than  you  can  yourself,  but  the  good  land  can  be  worked  better  your- 
self. Before  these  colouias  can  be  of  any  value  the  men  who  work 
them  must  be  educated.    You  have  to  begin  by  educating  these  peoi^fle 
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from  the  bottom.    The  idea  of  these  people  is  that  under  a  repabBean 
form  of  government  everything  will  belong  to  everybody. 
Question.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  the  oensuat 
Answer.  The  census  is  absolutely  no  good.    When  the  voting  im  done, 
even  people  who  have  been  dead  a  number  of  years  come  up  and  vote. 


[TnaalaUaB.] 

BOFFILL  Plantatiok,  October  3j  1898. 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Havana. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read,  and  I  beg  to  answer,  your  letter  of  the  22d 
of  September  last-. 

Having  perused  its  contents,  I  must  congratulate  you  cordially  for 
the  high  mission  which  you  have  had  intrusted  to  you. 

1  am  completely  identitied  in  all  and  with  all  conoeming  it.  I  reserve 
for  a  l>etter  opportunity  giving  yon  my  personal  views  on  this  matter, 
although  1  do  not  doubt  tiiat  your  talents,  foresight,  and  tact  are  mwe 
than  sutlicient  to  insure  success  in  your  delicate  mission. 

On  my  side  I  am  working  in  the  same  sense.  I  am  doing  all  I  can 
for  the  immediate  reconstruction  of  the  country;  its  wounds  will  heal 
with  the  rapid  promotion  of  work. 

Tiiis  is  the  battle  we  are  now  fighting,  and  all  men  of  good  will  should 
join  us  in  our  struggle. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  tender  my  services. 
I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Mazdco  GtoMxz. 


Statement  of  Max  TiUmannj  of  Schwab  &  TUlmann^  Havana, 

LANDS  AND  TRUST  BANES. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  inii>ortance  for  the  development  of  the 
riches  the  island  of  Cuba  is  ca])able  of  to  establish  banks  with  very 
ample  conditions,  to  a<lvauce  capital  to  estate  owners  on  easy  terms 
and  moderate  interest,  say  5  per  cent  per  annum.  The  bank  would 
have  as  guarantee  of  the  loan  the  whole  property,  including  machinery 
and  all  sorts  of  buildings  on  the  estate.  Such  facilities  would  enable 
the  planter  to  renew  the  deficient  partis  of  machinery  as  well  as  his 
agricultural  implements,  bedsides  allowing  him  to  advance  for  planting 
purposes  to  smaller  parties  who  would  bring  the  cane  to  be  ground  on 
the  place.  The  reimbursement  of  the  loan  might  be  given  back  to  the 
bank  in  some  instances  in  a  short  space  of  time  before  the  contract  is 
due;  in  others,  it  would  be  applied  to  higher  development  of  the  whole 
concern. 

The  planter  of  Cuba,  even  iu  former  richer  times,  has  never  found 
any  bank  aid  to  push  his  industry  forward,  having  had  to  struggle  with 
the  inconvenience  of  short  loans  and  high  rates  of  interest  advanced 
to  him  by  importers  of  such  goods  they  required  for  working,  but  on 
condition  to  pay  it  back  with  the  result  of  the  crop,  which  very  often 
proved  but  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  a  sudden  collapse  of  sugar 
])ri(*es.  The  end  of  it  was  that  the  estate  necessarily  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  lender^  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  also  ruined  himself  for  having 
undertakeiTa  kind  of  business  not  at  all  familiar  to  him. 
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iStatement  of  Antonio  CabellerOjOf  No,32  Ohrapia^Havanay  Cuha,importer 

of  groceries. 

1  have  been  for  two  weeks  at  Santa  Clara,  Cardenas,  Matanzas,  and 
Sa^ua.  In  Matanzas  there  is  a  great  deal  of  i>oyerty,  so  mach  so  that 
it  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  money,  for  there  are  a  great  many  starving 
people.  You  see  a  great  deal  of  poverty  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  but 
not  so  much  as  on  the  outside.  They  are  actually  dying  of  starvation. 
Cardenas  is  just  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  Matanzas,  and  outside  the 
city  it  is  just  the  same. 

Jovelanos  is  so  poor  that  I  could  not  even  trust  the  merchants;  I 
think  they  are  too  far  gone. 

From  Jovelanos  I  went  to  Cienfuegos  and  Santa  Clara.  Santa  Clara 
is  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Their  principal  industry  was  sugar  and 
tobacco,  and  they  are  in  a  very  bad  way,  as  the  people  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do,  and  there  is  no  industry  now  whatever.  They  used  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  hauling  and  carting,  but  there  is  none  of  that  to  do  now. 

Sagua  is  even  worse,  and  I  have  received  a  telegram  begging  me  to 
come  to  you  to  help  them.  There  are  1,200  insurgents  camped  by  Sagua 
and  they  have  over  200  sick.  The  officials  will  not  allow  them  to  have 
a  hospital,  and  they  are  living  on  three  cobs  of  corn  a  day  as  rations 
for  each  man.  General  Bobau  is  in  command.  The  Bed  Cross,  being 
asked  to  assist  them,  went  to  see  the  authorities,  who  refused  to  give 
them  any  assistance.  The  conditions  in  Sagua  are  just  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  during  the  reconcentration  days  of  General  Weyler.  ^o  one 
can  go  out  of  the  city  without  a  permit,  which  costs  50  cents,  and  is  not 
granted  to  go  to  the  camp.  It  gives  permission  for  fifteen  days  to  leave 
for  a  certain  place,  identifying  the  holder,  and  referring  to  his  cedula. 

It  might  be  asked  why  the  insurgents  don't  lay  doirn  their  arms  and 
go  to  work;  but  as  they  can  not  trust  the  Spaniards  they  would  not 
surrender  to  them,  though  they  would  surrender  immediately  to  the 
Americans.  The  men  are  dying  because  they  can  not  get  medicine,  or 
establish  a  hospital.  The  people  in  the  town  are  willing  to  give  them 
clothing  and  supplies — one  man  even  offering  to  give  them  $1,000 — but 
are  not  allowed  to  take  them  to  them.  The  owner  of  an  estate  called 
^^ManueUta"  is  willing  to  let  them  have  buildings  for  hospitiUs  and  a 
camp  on  his  place.  The  people  in  the  town  are  willing  to  support  them 
until  the  United  States  authorities  come,  but  as  the  Spanish  authorities 
will  not  allow  them  to  take  food  to  the  starving  soldiers  they  have  to 
smuggle  what  they  can  to  them  in  their  hats  and  pockets.  The  men 
are  kept  in  perfect  order  now,  but  as  they  are  starving  this  can  not  be 
kept  up  very  long,  and  General  Koban  sa^s  he  does  not  know  how  long 
he  can  restrain  them.  The  day  I  left  a  lieutenant  died,  and  there  are 
six  or  eight  dyin^  every  day.  They  are  living  in  the  swamp,  in  grass- 
covered  hutSy  which  afiford  no  protection  from  the  rain. 


Hon.  BoBEBT  P.  PoBTEB,  Special  Oommissioner. 

Deab  Sib  :  Having  read  in  the  newspapers  of  this  city  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bepublic  has  commissioned  you  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  the  general  needs  of  this  country,  and  that  you  may  know, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  requirements  of  the  sugar  planters  and  the 
means  to  better  thdr  condition,  in  their  behalf  Mr.  Manuel  Arroyo  has 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  and  to  deliver  two  memoranda,  one 
about  the  reconstruction  of  the  country^  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gabriel 
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Camps,  and  the  other,  regarding  the  snspeusion  of  taxation,  by  Mr. 
Manuel  Arroyo.  These  two  planters  have  been  coniniisaioDea  by  the 
Gircnlo  de  Uacendados  (the  IManters^  Exchange)  for  this  parpoee. 

I  hope  that  the  data  they  give  may  prove  useful,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  beg  of  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  benetit  the  industry. 

Should  there  be  anything  else  in  counection  with  the  affairs  of  this 
country  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  for  yon,  please  address  me  on  the 
subjei't  as  a  member  and  commissioner  of  the  said  Planters'  Bxchange, 
or  address  the  exchange  itself 
I  am  yours,  truly, 

Manubl  ABBOTOu 


urDBMNrnr  to  plamtkhs— necessary  mxasurb  fob  thx  immbdiatx  pbomotiov 

OF  TUE  IMIIOVABLK  WEALTH  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

First.  All  dammge  oaased  to  private  property  Id  war  times  can  only  be  considevad 
as  a  preventive  measure  of  self-defense,  even  if  the  object  may  have  been  to  &Tor  the 
success  of  military  operationt).  As  such  it  constitutes  a  compulsory  ^propriation 
for  the  public  good,  and  is  entitled  t«»  indemnification.  (Article  13^  13&,  £e  Dmit 
International  Cod ifie.    Pas4|uale  Kiore.) 

It  shall  always  be  couHiilercd  e^initable  to  indemnify  as  much  as  possible  the  loBSSS 
experienceil  by  private  individuals  during  a  war.  The  contending  parties  mre  mor- 
ally obliged  to  determine  on  signing  the  fteace  which  is  to  be  incumbered  with  the 
compensation  for  such  losses.     (Article  13:19,  ibid.     Fiore.) 

Second.  I  think  that  on  signing  the  peace  in  Paris  it  should  be  determined  which 
side  is  to  indemnify  us.  The  destruction  of  proper tv  bv  fire  must  be  considered  as 
a  precautionary  war  measure,  and  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  and  orders 
that  were  given. 

Third.  In  view  of  the  impossibility  to  indemnify  the  losses  of  nrodnctioDy  this 
should  limit  itself  to  the  reconstruction  ot  the  dwelling  houses,  oatayeB,  and  all 
cliisses  of  machinery. 

No  money  should  be  given  as  indemnity.  To  avoid  any  other  application  being 
made  of  the  money  appropriated  for  this  object,  a  technical  commission  should  l»e 
appointed  to  investigate  what  repairs  Mhoiild  be  attende<l  to  in  the  estates,  the  object 
being  to  restore  the  buildings  to  the  state  they  were  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Fourth.  The  reconstruction  in  most  farms  should  be  limited  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  dwellings  and  repairing  water  tanks  and  parts  of  fences. 

The  number  of  sugar  estates  burned  was  about  150. 

Kstimatiug  as  $(^,000  the  average  indemnity  for  repairing  each  sugar  estate, 
$9,()()0,000  would  be  reouired  for  this  object  in  the  island.  I  estimate  at  less  than 
$18^000,000  the  equitable  and  prudent  indemnity  that  the  proprietors  are  entitled 
to.   By  doing  this,  work  and  credit  would  soon  be  reestablished  among  the  planters. 

Fifth.  Any  private  concern  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Government  could 
undertake  the  business.  I  suggest  that  the  expense  of  repairing  (to  make  things 
eanier)  should  be  returned  in  a  term  of  fifty  years  at  an  interest  of  2  per  cent  ]»er 
annum.  To  induce  capitalists  to  start  this  business  the  Goveniment  nii;;lit  oflTer  an 
additional  5  per  cent,  so  that  the  prospect  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  shimld  invite 
investors.  Tne  concern  might  be  granted  a  legal  lien  on  tne  property,  or  a  taxation 
ad  hoc  be  created. 

Sixth.  The  great  majority  of  sugar  estates  are  burdened  with  quitrents  and 
mortgages.  At  the  request  of  the  Planters'  Exchange  the  Captain -General  of  the 
island  decreed  the  suspension  of  all  judicial  compulsion  being  exercised  on  immov- 
able property  for  debt.  This  measure  prevented  the  change  of  hands,  throngh 
bankruptcy,  of  all  property  in  Cuba.  The  term  granted  by  this  decree  will  end  in 
April  ot  next  year.    This  matter  must  be  attended  to. 

Seventh.  Should  the  interest  due  for  these  debts  be  canceled f  This  is  a  very 
delicate  matter,  and  I  have  no  definite  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  I  consider  that 
if  this  interest  is  not  canceled  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
to  allow  postponement.  Some  agreement  should  be  made  between  the  creditor  and 
the  debtor,  bearing  in  mind  that  for  the  next  two  years  there  will  be  no  crops,  to 
allow  a  term  of  twelve  years  in  which  to  pay  the  indebtedness.  The  Government 
should  fix  the  terms.  The  interest  due  for  the  two  years  during  which  there  will  be 
no  crops  should  be  paid  to  the  creditor  by  the  Government  as  indemnity. 

Eighth.  AH  plantations  that  have  had  ''batey ''  destroyed  should  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  for  two  years. 
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Ninth.  After  all  tbis  hits  been  done  the  capital  for  the  exploiting  of  the  land  will 
till  be  wanting.     It  must  come  from  private  enterprise. 

This  is  what  the  country  needs  to  arise  from  the  state  in  which  it  finds  itself. 
Public  wants  must  be  attended  to,  and  the  exchange  of  property  should  be  avoided, 
as  it  would  bring  new  hands  into  the  business  and  possibly  a  renewal  of  failures. 
The  country  which  produced  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  In  one  year  should  be  able  to 
develop,  especially  if  helped  to  do  so. 

In  a  proposal  which  1  made  to  the  board  of  administration  for  forming  a  constitu- 
tion 1  stated  that  the  Cuban  State  would  indemnify  for  all  the  damages  caused  by 
the  war. 

Gabriel  Camps. 

Septembbb  27, 1898. 

[TraDslation.] 

His  Excellency  the  Sbcrrtart  of  the  Treasury  : 

The  undersigned  planters  have  the  honor  to  address  yonr  excellency  with  due 
respect  and  for  the  public  good. 

The  class  of  planters  being,  as  you  know,  the  one  that  has  suffered  the  most  in  the 
present  war,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  and  as  their  industry  is  the  source  of  greatest 
wealth  to  the  country,  we  consiiler  ourselves  authorized  to  solicit  of  the  Government 
a  protection  which  we  do  not  doubt  will  be  accorded  us. 

The  island  of  Cuba,  whose  immense  agricultural  wealth  is  represented  in  the 
costly  plantations  and  sugar  factories,  has  lost  60  per  cent  of  their  total  number  by 
the  disastrous  war.  which  fortunately  is  coming  to  an  end  for  the  good  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  should  this  happen,  as  it  must,  the  Government  will  have  to  be  very 
careful  to  adjust  matters  in  such  a  way  that  all  are  benefited  in  the  same  proportion. 

We  solicit,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  waive  for  eight  years, 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  vear  18^B-99,  all  taxes,  that  we  ma^  be  able  to  reconstruct  a 
part  of  what  has  been  destroyed.  This  measure  will  not  improve  the  condition  of 
the  planters  who  have  the  honor  of  addressing  you  very  much,  but  it  will  be  very 
important,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  rebuild  plantations  that  nave  been  destroyed. 
As  you  will  easily  understand,  all  measures  taken  by  planters  for  this  object  will 
have  to  be  done  openly.  Whether  the  cultivation  of  Yegetables  or  the  raising  of 
cattle  or  anything  else  that  be  undertaken  should  be  subject  to  taxation  it  would 
discourage  all  planters  from  their  enterprises,  as  they  would  not  have  the  means  to 
pay  the  taxes.  It  will  be  all  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  to  defray  their  expenses 
from  the  proceeds  of  this  work.  We  beg,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  hope  that  with  a  firm  hand  and  for  the  public  good  the  suspension  of  all  taxation 
above  mentioned  during  the  period  of  eight  years  be  decreed. 

We  have  had  ample  opportunities  to  admire  the  noble  aims  of  your  excellency  in 
connection  with  the  promotion  of  the  agriculture,  which  is  what  is  most  required  in 
this  country.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  decree  of  the  23d  of  last  July,  where 
your  excellency  waives  and  establishes  a  classification  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
from  1895  to  1898.  This  encourages  us  to  solicit  this  just  measure,  aud  we  hope  that 
our  pretensions  will  be  granted,  as  we  understand  that  the  wishes  of  your  excellency 
are  the  same  as  ours.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  year  of  1898,  which  has 
been  so  disastrous,  has  spared  few  planters,  aud  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  vour 
excellency  to  decree  the  suspension  of  taxes  on  sugar  factories  which  nave  been 
completely  destroyed  by  fire,  otherwise  your  excellency  will  see  that  after  1S98  we 
will  be  harassed  by  the  tax  collectors,  and  by  not  having  the  means  to  pay  the  same 
we  will  suffer  severely  thereby.  Tbe  plantations  destroyed  will  continue  in  ruins, 
their  owners  being  unable  to  rebuild  tnem,  as  all  the  money  that  they  may  earn  will 
have  to  be  paid  out  in  taxes,  and  will  eventually  compel  them  to  abandon  their 
plantations,  awaiting  better  times. 

We  will  mention  to  your  excellency  a  precedent  that  may  relieve  your  excellency 
of  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  After  the  last  war  a  similar  request  was  made,  and 
the  Government  acquiesced  to  the  proposition,  as  was  expected,  in  view  of  the  object 
being  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  None  of  the  members  of  this  exchange  failed 
to  indorse  this  petition,  and  in  consequence  the  suspension  of  taxes  was  decreed  for 
five  years  on  all  estates  destroyed  by  the  horrors  of  war.  This  concession  was 
extended  to  city  property.  No  house  pays  taxes  before  it  is  built.  We  are  in  the 
same  case.  Our  houses  are  burned,  so  we  have  no  houses.  Having  no  houses,  there 
is  no  machinery ;  and  there  being  no  houses  nor  machinery  the  sugar  industry  can 
not  be  worked ;  and  it  is  practically  a  case  of  being  unable  to  rent  a  house,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  not  built.  Why  should  taxes  be  levied  on  what  has  ceased 
to  exist f 

We  have  stated  oar  case,  your  excellency ;  we  have  no  estates ;  we  have  to  build 
them,  and  daring  that  period  we  can  not  pay  the  taxes  that  were  levied  before  they 
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worf«  Imriii'il.     llonoo  our  reiinivtt  to  waivi*  %\wm  until  the  faotories  be  »ble  to 
work,  at  which  tinio  eviTv  plauUT  will  \m  only  UfO  glad  to  oontribate  hia  ■) 
ih»  cx;|m*uh«;h  of  th<^  St:it«r. 

Wo  th«*nM'ore  be^  your  «xcalleDoy  to  decree  tbe  anapenalon  of  tazfttlcHi  daring  tha 
eight  years  that  we  (•olicit. 

Skktrmiibk  26,  I8d8. 


Nbw  Yobk,  October  5,  1898. 
lion.  Robert  P.  Pobtbr,  Special  CommUsioncrj  etc 

Dear  8ir:  At  tlie  time  of  the  captare  of  Santiago  there  were 
printeil  riiinorH  tliat  the  UnitiHl  States  Government  woald  pay  off  the 
Cuban  Hnldiers.  I  Iio^khI  this  would  prove  correct,  but  no  mention 
huH  Hince  been  made,  and  I  take  it  for  grunted  that  the  report  was 
erroiuMius. 

The  large  commerce  and  intercourse  with  Gaba,  which  should  and 
[>4>8itive1y  will  be  carried  <m  (if  the  island  becomes  a  Territory  or  one 
of  the  United  States),  are  surely  conditions  very  necessary  for  hb  to 
se<;ure. 

There  are  strong  etl'orts  by  irritated  Cubans,  and  by  their  ignorant 
and  violent  a<lherent8,  to  incite  all  against  the  union  which  we  ought 
to  seen  re.  Very  many  of  the^se  are  starving,  with  labor  for  wages 
iin|M>s8ible  to  se<;ure.  The  only  remedy  for  such  is  to  die  or  to  become 
inimeiiiately  thieves  or  bandits. 

if  our  Government  would  relieve  now  the  acute  condition  of  misera- 
ble poverty  and  no  way  of  earning  sutlieient  for  maintenance,  these 
[R'stilent  and  riotous  elements  would  subside. 

Tayment  to  each  of  the  soldiers  of  e^KM)  or  $200  would  enable  them 
to  plant  small  areas  and  establish  sitios  for  cattle  on  a  small  scaJe. 
Thus  would  thry,  through  gratitude,  become  friendly  to  cmr  occu|ki- 
tioti  and  to  our  rule,  and  all  (heir  iutluenee  would  be  exerted  in  <mr 
favor. 

This  is  '*a  consunnnation  devoutly  to  be  wivSheil"  and  promptly 
attained.  If  you  can  take  this  view,  I  hope  you  will  not  neglect  to 
ijuickly  suggest  it. 

As  to  the  reimbursement  for  such  an  outlay  by  the  Government, 
there  will  likely  appear  some  way  of  providing  for  it  (I  think  you 
eon  Id  arrange  one),  but  even  if  not,  the  prompt  attainment  of  this 
necessary  ends  will  be  very  cheap  at  the  cost. 
Kespectfully  yours, 

E.  G.  CUSHMAN. 


New  Yobk,  September  27^  1898. 
lion.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Gommusioner,  etc. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Porter:  In  your  study  of  the  economic  comlitions 
existing  in  Cuba  I  feel  sure,  from  your  exi)erienee  in  such  nmttcrs,  you 
will  be  i)repared  to  recommend,  as  the  most  imi>ortant  step  to  be  taken, 
the  construction  of  a  trunk-line  raili*oad  from  end  to  end  of  the  island, 
with  branch  lines  extending  to  the  considerable  cities  and  i)orts. 

I  conceive,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  by  this  time  reached  the  same 
conclusion,  that  no  one  enterprise  could  <lo  so  much  to  improve  the 
situation  upon  the  island,  from  whatever  vStandpoint  it  may  l)e  viewed. 
No  revolution  could  have  existed  in  Cuba  if  such  a  railroad  had  been 
completed  by  the  former  government,  and  nothing  will  so  rapidly  tend 
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to  the  revival  of  commercial  and  general  business  as  the  facility  for 
quick  passage  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  and  from  the 
trunk  line  over  branches  to  the  seaboard  cities.  All  political  tarbnlence 
will  be  quieted  thereby  and  prevented  in  the  future.  The  entire  country 
will  be  opened  to  commerce;  lands  now  of  practically  no  value,  and 
uuproductive,  will  be  worked ;  the  seaport  towns  will  become  active,  and 
commerce  between  the  island  and  the  United  States  will  soon  be 
restored  to  the  former  figures  of  approximately  $100,000,000  per  annum. 
I  know  that  you  will  be  able  to  express  the  ideas  hinted  at  much 
better  than  I  could  possibly  do,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  give 
them  prominence  in  your  report.  Time  is,  of  course,  pressing,  and  if 
such  a  railroad  is  to  be  built  a  concession  therefor  should  be  promptly 
granted ;  but  I  assume  that  at  present  the  unrecognized  Cuban  Republic 
would  not  venture  to  grant  such  a  concession,  unless  it  had  been  inti- 
mated by  some  public  act  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  or  its  repre- 
sentatives, that  such  a  course  was  desirable  either  upon  the  line  of 
military  necessity  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  island. 

Faithfully,  yours, 

John  J.  McGook. 


statement  showing  the  amount  of  eoal  imported  into  Cuba  during  1897  and  1898,  naming 
ooneigneee  and  from  where  ahipped,  and  oomparing  total  with  last  year. 


Importers. 


Spuiish  mail  stMiners 

French  mail  steamere 

United  fUilroed  of  HavMia 

Western  Railroad  of  Havana. . . 

Mariana8,RS 

Heira  of  Pablo  Qamis 

Barrfoa  &Coello 

IMrube  &  Varela , 

ConiU  A  Azehibald 

Gas  company 

For  Maine  wreck 

Total  coal  reoeiTed 

CkNd  reoelTed  in  1808-97 

Increase  in  1898  OTsr  1897 


Shipped  fh>m— 


United  States. 


27,830,000 

6,959,800 

16,858,000 

7,613,000 

916, 610 

32,604.000 

10,349.350 

22.421,145 

1,879,710 

8,801,000 

545,750 


183,578,166 
174, 408, 778 


40,828,811 


Europe. 


19, 611, 956 
5. 284, 805 


8,786,376 
3, 362, 695 
1,025.708 


32. 950, 539 
51,830,652 


18,880,113 


Total. 


Kilogrami. 

47,141,965 

12,224,405 

15,858,000 

7, 613, 000 

916,610 

36, 389, 376 

13,712.045 

23,446.868 

1,879,710 

6.801,000 

645, 75. 


166,528,704 
226,237.428 


50,708,794 


REPORTS  AND  TESTIMONY  ON  THE  SUGAR,  TOBACCO. 

AND  MINING  INDUSTRIES. 


SUGAR 

Of  Gaba'R  28,000,000  of  acres,  aboat  2,000,000  are  devoted  to  the 
raisiug  of  her  sugar  crop,  which  in  anioant  is  a  little  leas  than  hmlf  of 
the  entire  raue-sagar  procluct  of  the  world.  Historians  dflTer  as  to 
when  the  cultivation  of  sugar  began  in  Cuba,  bat  in  1523  Philip  I, 
King  of  Spain,  allowed  a  loan  of  4,000  ])e8eta8  to  each  person  who 
would  undertake  to  establish  a  sugar  plantation;  and  althoogh  it 
api>ear8  that  the  i>eople  of  San  Domingo  began  cane  ftkvming  about 
this  time,  it  is  not  ))ositively  known  that  the  industry  had  necared 
much  of  a  hold  in  Cuba  until  sixty  years  later.  Indeed,  some  writirs 
as8ert  that  the  first  cane  farm  was  established  in  Cuba  in  159)5.  In 
any  event,  three  hundred  years — or,  to  be  exact,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years — later,  that  is,  in  1894,  the  year  before  the  last  r^el- 
lion,  during  which  the  sugar  industry  was  almost  wiped  oat,  1,054,!!14 
tons  of  sugar  were  produced,  the  greatest  quantity  every  raised  in  any 
one  year  in  the  island. 

Although  it  made  so  early  a  start  in  the  history  of  American  agrienl- 
ture,  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  languished  for  two  hundred  years. 
The  annual  output  during  that  time  was  only  about  28,000  tons.  A 
<juarter  of  a  century  later  it  reached  75,000  tons.  The  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  c<'ntury  saw  it  at  250,000  tons,  and  in  1894  it  passed  the 
million  mark,  with  an  impetus  that  would  have  sent  it  on  the  first  quar- 
ter in  the  se<!on<l  million  by  the  end  of  the  century,  if  the  wretched 
mismanagement  and  criminal  culpability  of  Spain  had  not  brought  on 
the  rebellion. 

With  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  and  best  cane  land  on  the  globe 
yet  untouched  by  the  plow,  with  a  climate  unsurpassed  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  sugar  cane,  and  with  a  prestige  for  Cuban  sugar 
second  to  none  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  future  of  Caba*s 
supir  ])re8ents  a  possibility  of  wealth  surpassing  the  richness  of  the 
gold  and  silver  which  came  to  Columbus  in  the  marvelous  tales  of  the 
interior  of  the  magnilicent  island  which  he  had  discovered. 

Recurring  to  the  effect  of  the  rebellion  of  lsi).VIS98  on  the  sugar 
industry,  it  is  ai)pa11ing  to  contem])late  the  drca<lfu]  decrease  in  a 
country's  chief  source  of  wealth  and  income  to  the  (iovernmeut,  as 
well  as  to  the  individual.  In  1894  the  output  was  1,(^54,214  tons,  and 
the  following  year,  under  the  first  touch  of  war  and  its  alarms,  the 
crop  dropped  oflf  50,(K)0  tons,  though  it  remainetl  still  above  the  million. 
This  was  the  second  year  in  Cuban  sugar  history  that  the  million  mark 
was  passed.  In  1890  the  war  was  ragin<r  all  over  the  island,  and,  with 
the  Spaniards  on  one  side  taking  men  and  cattle,  and  the  insurgent-s 
on  the  other  burning  cane  and  buildings  and  stealing  stock,  the  sugar 
248 
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planter  was  utterly  obliterated  in  some  sections,  and  so  badly  crippled 
in  others  that  the  output  reached  only  !^25,221  tons — the  lowest  figure 
known  in  fifty  years.  Nor  was  this  astounding  decrease  a  matter  of 
gradual  accomplishment,  permitting  the  country,  the  business,  and  the 
people  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions,  but  it 
happened  almost  in  a  night,  and  an  income  from  sugar  of  $80,000,000 
a  year  dwindled  on  the  instant  to  $1G,000,()00,  a  loss  of  $64,000,000  at 
once  as  the  result  of  Spanish  mismanagement.. 

As  a  cane-sugar-producing  country,  nature  has  made  Cuba  superior 
to  any  competitor  which  may  appear;  but  all  sugar  does  not  come  from 
cane,  and  since  1840,  when  the  first  record  of  beet  sugar  appeared, 
with  50,000  tons  for  the  year's  output  for  the  world,  as  against  1,100,000 
tons  of  cane  sugar,  about  200,000  tons  of  which  was  raised  in  Cuba,  the 
sugar  growers  of  the  island  have  had  their  only  dangerous  rivaL 
Beginning  with  the  small  production  of  50,000  tons  in  1840,  principally 
grown  in  France,  the  beet-sugar  production  increased  rapidly  in  Europe, 
reaching  200,000  tons  in  1850, 400,000  tons  in  1860, 900,000  tons  in  1870, 
l,8(i0,000  tons  in  1880,  and  in  1894  going  to  3,841,000 tons.  Cane  sugar 
in  the  meantime  only  increased  from  1,100,000  to  2,960,000  metric  tons. 
Cuba  in  1895  produced  only  100,000  tons  less  than  the  world's  entire 
output  of  all  kinds  of  sugar  in  1840.  The  total  output  of  beet  and  cane 
sugars  in  189^-94  was  6,801,000  metric  tons.  The  United  States  in 
1894  produced  272,838  tons  of  cane  sugar,  20,219  tons  of  beet  sugar, 
394  tons  of  sorghum  sugar,  and  3,408  tons  of  maple  sugar. 

With  the  growth  of  the  sugar  production  in  Cuba  have  come  newer 
and  better  methods;  and  whereas  in  1825  the  largest  plantations  rarely 
exceeded  1,500  acres  in  extent,  producing  only  350  tons  per  year,  with 
a  total  value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  stock,  and  slaves,  of,  say, 
$500,000,  with  aggregate  revenue  of,  say,  $60,000,  and  expenses  of 
$30,000^  leaving  a  profit  of  $30,000 — in  these  later  times  there  are 
plantations  of  25,000  acres,  representing  an  investment  of  $2,000,000, 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  $1,000,000,  expenses,  say,  of  $800,OnOO,  leav- 
ing a  profit  of  $200,000  per  year.  Contrasting  the  earlier  figures  with 
these  later  estimates,  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  is  shown  in  1894  as  against 
6  per  cent  in  1825. 

The  valuable  and  interesting  statements  which  follow  were  given 
yoor  commissioner  by  experts,  and  in  themselves  constitute  a  h&tory 
of  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba: 

Statement  of  B.  F.  Atkins. 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  25^  1898. 

Hon.  BOBBBT  P.  POBTBB, 

Special  Commissioner,  Etc. 

De AB  Sib  :  I  inclose  some  lines  which  I  have  written  at  your  request 
as  to  value  and  cost  of  production  of  sugar. 

I  have  been  looking  over  figures  of  cost  very  carefully  in  order  to 
see  where,  if  possible,  savings  could  be  made. 

In  the  matter  of  production  of  cane,  into  which  the  labor  question 
enters  so  largely,  I  think  that  we  can  not  expect  to  efiect  a  material 
saving. 

Were  Cuba  to  be  made  a  free  port,  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  at 
least  at  present,  I  think  that  the  removal  of  duties  upon  all  food  sup- 
plies might  reduce  the  cost  of  feeding  the  laborers  to  the  extent  of 
$1  a  montli;  our  cost  in  the  past,  under  Spanish  tariffs,  having  ranged 
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froin  f  s  to  t!>  ]mt  man  ]>er  inontli.    ThiR  mifrlit  reduce  the  cost  of  mas- 
iiractiiro  to  tlic  rxtiMit  of  ssiy  1  i*ent  apoii  100  poands  of  sngar. 

The  relict  fmui  the  necessity  of  detViidiiig  our  proi>erty  by  anned 
I'orees  will  cllect  a  Miviiig  in  coMt  of  output,  but  this  will  be  oflteet  by 
an  iiKTeaHc  in  rates  of  wafres,  owing  to  Hcarcity  of  labor. 

A  removal  of  the  duty  uiion  bags  would  etfect  a  8a\ing  of  say  3  eents 
uiK>n  UH)  iMHinds. 

A  removal  of  the  ex])ort  tax  would  make  a  further  rednetioii  of  3 
centM  upon  100  ]>ounds. 

Beyond  theHe  small  fractionH  of  a  cent  per  pound,  I  see  no  way  for 
making  reductions,  exrept  through  hicreased  yield,  which  must  be i 
gradual  and  hIow  ]»rcM*es8,  and  increased  output,  which  would  reduce 
the  cost  per  pound  of  all  lixed  charges. 

Very  resi^ectfully,  yours,  B.  F.  Atkihb. 


MARKET  YALI'KS  OF  SUGAR   AND  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  total  output  of  sugar  in  the  world  was  for  some  years  in  ezcesB 
of  the  reqnin*nientH  for  c*onsum])tion.  This  over])roduction,  and  conse- 
quent acM-umulation  of  stocks,  hronght  prices  down  to  a  point  which.  iD 
all  prnbaliility.  was  considerably  l>eh)W  the  average  cost  of  production. 

(Germany,  as  the  largest  sugar  pmducing  country,  naturally  fixes  the 
market  prices  of  the  worhl.  The  retiner  in  New  York  will  pay  no  more 
for  sugars  to  l>e  ship]»ed  from  Havana  than  the  equivalent  of  the  price 
at  which  he  can  buy  at  Hamburg;  ditt'erence  of  freight,  duties,  bounties. 
and  quality,  of  course,  considere<l. 

The  luesiMit  average  cost  of  produ(*tion  of  (lerman  raw  sugar  is  said 
to  be  al>out  0  shillings  per  111'  pounds.  At  this  figure  the  existing 
bounty  upon  ex]>orts  would  allow  sales  tor  sliipment  to  England,  where 
no  duty  is  paid,  as  low  as  s  shillings  (^1.71)  per  pound  for  88  analysis 
bct^ts;  this,  allowing  fur  (iitVcMMwc  in  values  of  the  twti  gnides,  would 
be  equivalent  to  j?1.S!»  I  nitcd  States  i-urrcn<-y  for  IMJ  test  Cuba  (Centrif- 
ugals, under  like  conditions,  vi/,  f.  o.  b.  at  |N)rt  of  shipment,  for  any 
country  such  as  Kngland,  where  the  two  grades  enter  uiK)n  equal 
terms. 

The  ellect  of  our  countervailing  duty,  assi^ssed  u]>on  bounty-fed 
sugars  under  the  Dingley  act  of  l.S'JT,  has  been  to  raise  the  comparative 
value  of  cane  sugar  in  produ<'ing  <'oun tries,  as  against  In^et  sugsir,  and 
to  ])Iace  (Germany  and  other  Kuiopean  sugar  countries  in  exactly  the 
same  ]>ositi4)n,  as  far  as  the  Tnited  States  nuirket  is  concermnl,  as  if  no 
bounties  were  paid  by  them;  thus,  in  considering  (iermany\s  comi)eti- 
tion  with  ('Uba  in  the  I'nited  States  markets,  we  may  eliminate  both 
bounties  and  countervailing  duties  as  factors,  and  say  that  when  Cier- 
many  can  sell  to  Kngland  at  S  shillings  she  must  obtain  9  shillings 
fnmi  the  Tnited  States  to  givi*  her  sliippers  an  equal  price;  9  shillings 
is  equivalent  U)  about  ^li.18  United  States  currency,  for  Cuba  centrif- 
ugals 90  test  f.  o.  b.  Cuba. 

Tiie  export  ]>rice  of  Cierman  sugar  at  Hamburg  from  January  1  to 
June  1,  180S  (a  ])eriod  covering  the  Cuba  sugar-crop  season),  ranged 
from  Os.  to  Os.  !kl.,  with  an  average  nf  about  Os.  4.Jd. 

Last  crop  prices  gave  the  Cuban  manufacturers  an  average  of  about 
4A  reals  per  arroba,  say  2\  <*ents  Sjianish  gold,  a  price  at  which  they 
could  be  laid  down  in  New  York,  sligiitly  under  the  parity  of  Europeaii 
beets,  duty  ])ai<l. 

The  inq)orts  of  beet  sugar  from  Huroj>e  into  the  United  States  from 
January  1  to  June  1, 1898,  were  L'L',(MH»  tons,  against  49(>,(K)0  for  same 
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period  of  previous  year,  while  imports  of  cane  sugars  showed  an 
increase  of  some  60,000  tons,  this  change  in  source  of  supply  being 
brought  about  by  the  countervailing  duty. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  figures  of  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  Cuba.  In  my  opinion  it  is  undoubtedly  higher  than  the  average 
of  Germany. 

Of  the  24  cents  net  obtained  by  the  Cuban  manufacturers,  the  cane 
(which  is  generally  purchased  upon  a  sliding  scale  based  upon  the  cur- 
rent value  of  sugar)  cost  them  from  1  to  IJ  cents  per  pound  of  sugar, 
according  to  yield  at  the  various  factories.  This  would  leave  them  but 
little  over  1  cent  per  pound  average  margin  to  cover  manufacturing 
expenses,  salaries,  maintenance  and  repairs,  office  expenses,  interest, 
insurance,  and  freight  to  seaboard ;  and  while  some  factories  thoroughly 
equipped  as  regards  machinery,  skillfully  conducted  as  to  business 
management,  favorably  located  regarding  inland  transportation,  and 
not  dependent  upon  borrowed  capital  have  shown  fair  interest  returns 
upon  capital  invested,  very  many  have  been  operated  at  a  loss,  aside 
from  such  losses  as  arose  from  the  war,  and  the  margin  of  profit  both 
past  and  prospective  is  not  such  as  invite  any  large  investment  of  new 
capital  in  sugar  manufacturing. 

The  future  values  of  sugar  in  Cuba  are  dependent,  not  apon  the  cost 
of  production  in  that  island,  but  rather  upon  the  cost  in  Oermany  and 
to  the  extent  to  which  free  sugars  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Porto  Kico,  and  the  Philippines. 

With  new  capital  and  skill  the  average  cost  of  production  in  Cuba 
can  be  reduced,  and  with  either  free  sugars  or  a  uniform  rate  of  duty 
in  the  United  States  assessed  upon  all  sugars  (a  countervailing  duty 
to  ofi'set  foreign  bounties  always  maintained)  she  can  hold  her  own 
and  recover  her  prestige  as  a  sugar- producing  country;  but  the  margin 
of  profit  in  sugar  manufacturing  is  so  small  and  the  world's  capacity 
for  production  so  great  that  Cuba  can  not  recover  her  prosperty  in  the 
face  of  any  advantage  to  be  given  to  sugars  from  other  countries  enter- 
ing the  United  States. 

At  current  prices  in  Cuba  cane  is  worth  to  the  planter  the  equivalent 
of  $2  ($2.50  per  net  ton),  out  of  which  price  he  must  pay  for  his  plant- 
ing and  cultivation,  cutting,  and  delivery  to  factory  or  nearest  railroad 
point.  As  the  cost  of  cane  production  consists  almost  entirely  of  labor 
and  wages  in  Cuba,  and  for  some  years  previous  to  the  insurrection 
ranged  about  the  same  in  Spanish  gold  as  similar  work  commanded  in 
the  United  States,  the  profits  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  have  not 
been  great,  and  have  been  dependent  upon  skill  in  management,  qual- 
ity of  lands,  and  proximity  to  the  factories. 

The  supply  of  labor  and  rates  of  wages  in  the  future  are  now  most 
serious  questions  to  the  sugar  producer  in  Cuba,  and  present  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  reducing  cost. 

For  supplies  of  cane  the  manufacturer  must  depend  either  upon  his 
own  resources  or  upon  large  planters. 

Factories  to  be  operated  at  a  profit  should  be  kept  running  day  and 
night,  and  cane,  owing  to  its  nature,  must  be  ground  immediately  it 
is  cut. 

The  grinding  season  in  Cuba  is  limited  to  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  working  days,  and  small  farmers,  while  they  can  generally  find 
a  market  for  their  cane,  can  not  be  depended  upon  for  a  constant  regular 
supply. 

Had  Cuba  the  power  to  dictate  her  own  prices,  she  could  maintain 
sufficient  margin  to  overcome  local  difficulties,  but  that  power  has  long 
since  passed  and  fbtnre  profits  must  be  dependent  upon  her  economies. 
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The  price  of  cane  to  her  planters  i8  dependent  upon  the  price  at  wbiek 
her  niiiniitiu*tiirerscan  sell  their  Bugar^and  this  price  in  turn  isdepeod- 
ent  iiimn  the  fl^tireH  at  which  other  sagar-producin^  conn  tries  (prind- 
])ally  Oerinany,  the  great  factor  in  the  world's  sugar  trade)  can  place 
their  go<Hls,  duty  paid,  in  New  York. 

If  Cuba  in  the  future  should  have  to  compete  to  any  extent  in  the 
UnittKl  8tateH  with  free  AUgar  from  other  countries,  while  a  daty  ww 
exacted  ui>on  Ouban  sugars,  her  case  would  seem  to  be  hopeli 


Statement  of  P.  M.  Bealj  manager  of  Oolonia  thiabairam 

Septxicbkb  20, 1898. 

Golonia  Guabairo  is  situated  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Cienfuegos,  proT- 
ince  of  Santa  Clara,  about  12  miles  from  tlie  city  of  Cienfnegos. 

The  lands  comprising  this  colonia  are  mostly  the  property  of  Messrs. 
E.  Atkins  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  United  States,  and  by  them  are  leased  to 
Bf'al  &  Co.  for  the  ]>uriM>se  of  sugar-cane  culture,  Beal  &  Go.  being 
under  contract  with  Messrs.  K.  Atkins  ^:  Co.  to  deliver  all  their  cane 
to  the  latter's  central  factory,  Sohnla^l,  and  the  contract  price  for  this 
cane  is  made  dei>ending  on  the  price  of  centrifugal  sugars  of  9G  polar- 
iscopic  test.  Thus,  if  the  price  of  sugar  is  low  the  profits  on  cane,  it 
any,  are  small  in  proi>ortion. 

AREA. 

In  1889,  when  preparations  for  cane  farming  were  commenced,  the 
Guabairo  was  mostly  impenetrable  forest,  and  not  a  building  of  any 
kind  existed;  the  working  ])eople  slept  under  a  cart  until  temporary 
])ahnle4if  huts  could  be  constructed  to  shelter  them.  At  this  time  the 
(luabairo  proi)er  containe<l  lv^.'l'(  acrres:  later  some  1,100  acres  were 
hired,  or  bought,  and  the  colonia  incn^ased  in  area  to  about  2,433  acres, 
of  which  in  189."),  at  the  breakin;;  out  of  tin*  insurrection,  1,100  acres 
w(Te  planted  with  cane  and  the  rest  was  pasture,  woods,  and  waste 
lands. 

produ(;tiox. 

In  1895,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  the  1,100  acres  under 
cane  cultivation  prodiu'ed  about  ^.riOCMHH)  arrobas;  and,  aside  friini  this, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  and  vegetables  were  grown  for  all  the 
requirements  of  the  colonia,  so  we  never  hml  to  purchase. 

LABOR. 

From  the  1st  of  December  to  the  1st  of  June  an  average  of  about 
350  peoi>le  were  enij»loyed.  Of  these  10  j>er  <*ent  were  Canary  Islanders 
or  Spaniards,  10  per  cent  ne^^ro  women  and  boys  (white  women  do  no 
field  work),  20  ytev  cent  native  whites,  and  about  00  per  cent  negroi'S 
and  mulattoes.  From  the  1st  of  June  to  1st  of  Dec^eniber  au  average 
of  about  150  were  employed.  Women  do  no  field  work  during  this 
period. 

During  harvest  I  give  the  negro  women  preference,  and  pay  them  the 
same  salaries  as  the  best  male  labor.  They  are  the  most  constant,  their 
work  is  usually  well  done,  and  each  one  keei)s  her  man  straight,  which  is 
quite  an  appreciable  item. 

Next  I  prefer  the  negro.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  a  more  constant  worker  than 
either  the  native  white  or  mulatto,  the  most  of  whom  are  addicted  to 
gambling,  and  they  can  not  be  depeiuled  on  from  one  day  to  another. 
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For  stowing  cane  on  the  cars,  plowing,  ditching,  road  repairing,  and 
railroiid  work  Canary  Islanders  and  Spaniards  are  preferable.  They  are 
more  used  to  this  kind  of  work,  are  more  constant,  and  have  less  vices. 

For  cane  cutting,  carting,  planting,  and  cultivating^  native  labor — 
in  particular,  negro  labor — is  preferable,  because,  being  experts,  the 
work  (irogresses  more  rapidly,  the  cane  plant  suffers  less  injury,  result- 
ing in  more  remunerative  returns,  and  its  life  is  prolonged,  which  is  a 
big  item  to  the  farmer.  They  are  also  much  less  ad<licted  to  smoking  in 
the  field,  and  danger  from  this  source  is  materially  reduced;  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  dishonest  and  untruthful  in  the  extreme,  and  this  is 
general  and  applies  both  to  whites  and  blacks,  the  latter  being  cham- 
pions. Canary  Islanders  and  Spaniards  are  cigarette  smokers,  and 
they  are  dangerous  in  the  cane  fields. 

At  the  present  time  labor  is  very  poor  and  very  much  demoralized. 
Many  of  the  abler  men  are  in  the  insurrection ;  a  great  number  of  those 
remaining  have  witnessed  mothers,  wives^  and  children  dying  a  linger- 
ing death  from  hanger.  Some  could  obtain  work  for  their  food,  while 
others  earned  a  salary  of  from  $6  to  $8  i)er  month  in  depreciated 
Spanish  silver,  provisions  being  high,  and  the  Oovemment  increased 
taxes  on  meat  and  other  necessaries  until  these  poor  people,  bent 
down  by  great  sorrow,  seeing  no  help  for  them  and  being  very  igno- 
rant, gave  up  in  despair  and  became  indifferent. 

During  the  past  crop  as  well  as  at  the  present  time  I  employ  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Asiatics,  but  many  of  these  are  opium  smokers 
and  much  debilitated,  and  we  calculate  on  60  per  cent  only  being  at 
work,  while  40  per  cent  are  resting  in  their  barracon. 

ANIMALS. 

For  agricultural  purposes  this  colonia  keeps  nearly  300  oxen  and 
about  20  horses  and  mules;  also  a  few  cows  for  milk  and  a  number  of 
animals  for  beef,  which  in  normal  times  varied  from  30  to  something 
over  100. 

I  here  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  dereche  de  consume  (or  meat- 
consumption  tax).  In  normal  times  this  colonia  slaughters  on  an 
average  about  22  animals  per  month,  with  an  average  dressed  weight 
of  about  200  kilos  per  head,  and  the  full  tax  on  that  meat  is  4^  cents 
gold  per  kilo,  in  addition  to  91  per  head  for  derecho  depunalada  (stick- 
ing fee),  consequently  the  full  tax  on  meat  consumed  in  this  colonia 
in  one  month  would  amount  to  $198  plus  $1  per  head— $22 — or  a  total 
of  $220. 

SALABIBS. 

Average  salaries  paid  by  this  colonia  during  normal  times — that  is, 
previous  to  the  insurrection — were  about  as  follows: 


ALL  THK  TBAB. 
[SalarlM  per  month  in  gold  and  maintenanoei] 


Administration $166. 66 

Servant 30.00 

Overseer 85.00 

Second  overseer 35.00 

Steward  and  bookk oeper 50. 00 

Assistant 25.00 

Carpenter 35.00 

Montero... 25.00 

Assistant 20.00 


Hostler $20.00 

Assistant 15.00 

Pamping  water 6.00 

Cook 30.00 

Assistant 25.00 

Night  watchman 20.00 

Mounted  field  guard I  ^'^ 
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DURING  CROP  TllfX. 

« 

^       A    la  II    .      I  /  $25.00     ForenuiD  witheartman ISO.  9^ 

Mounted  fiel<Uuanl |    35^     A«UUnt 2S.00 

Timekt^epcr 20.00  Korenuui  with  steTedorai........  S.<ll 

Wnit«-r  for  operntirM*  Ublo 15.00  Cartm0O .....••.••....  S.OI 

VeKetJitile  );anlener 20.00  Plowmen •• S.C9 

Hiiey«*ro  (t4*uiiiHtor) 22.00  Cane  cntlen  ..... •. 2Ltt 

.     .  .  „.                                         f  Hi.00  Caneliften UlOD 

ABHistunt j  J2.00  Cane  loeden  (iteTedoiw) ILtt 

During  the  Riiuimer  months  salaries  for  field  labor  averaged  abnl 
$17  per  month. 

CoHt  for  maintaining  lal>or  averaged  about  $7M  {MT  month  in  goli; 
cM>8t  for  maintsiining  oversc^erSy  foremen,  caroenterSy  oooka,  atewaidi^ 
guunls,  etc.,  amounted  to  about  $12  per  montL 

RATIONS. 

Rations  for  ea<;h  man  i>cr  day  were  as  follows :  Clear  beei^  1  pound 
or  its  e<)uivalent  in  tasajo  or  salt  fish;  rice,  1  pound,  or  its  eqoivalent 
in  brans,  i»ease,  macaroni,  etc.;  hird,  2  ounces;  coffee,  1  oanoe;  sogsr, 
2  ounces;  bread,  0  ounces,  or  instead  of  bread, sweet  potatoes,  plan- 
tains, or  inelanga;  sweet  oil.  bai*oii,  ssilt,  and  spices  safficient  to  season 
the  foiHl.  During  the  winter  months  cabbage,  tomatoes,  and  turnips 
are  being  served  every  day  without  regard  to  rations. 

RULES  AND  BEOULATION8. 

When  a  laborer  enters  his  name  on  the  pay  roll  be  receives  his 
miu*.hete  or  hoe,  tin  phit^s  tin  dipiier,  and  spoon,  and  same  is  charged 
to  him  and  is  crcilited  when  returned. 

Timekee|H*r  makes  his  roun<l8  twic^e  every  day. 

Away  from  tho  batey,  sinokin<r  is  absolutely  prohibited  and  the  pen- 
alty is  innnediatc  dismissal. 

Salaries  are  paid  any  day  between  11  a.  ni.  and  1  p.  m.,  Sundays 
except<Ml,  to  tlioso  who  desire  the  money. 

Except  in  case  oi'  sickness,  meals  are  charged  to  those  who  are  not 
at  work. 

To  the  sick  such  medieines  as  we  have  are  given  free;  the  most 
prominent  of  these  is  quinine. 

If  a  man  remains  in  the  barracon  sick  for  more  than  two  days,  he  is 
sent  to  his  lionic  or  to  a  hospital.  If  it  is  an  injury  received  in  the 
service  of  the  colonia,  he  is  cared  for  until  able  to  work  again. 

The  bell  tolls  at  4  a.  ni.  for  the  ])eople  to  get  up;  at  break  of  day, 
after  having  drunk  a  cup  of  coffee,  they  go  to  the  tield;  at  11  o'clock 
they  return  to  breakfast;  at  I  o'clock  they  again  go  to  the  field;  at  6 
o'clm^k  they  come  in  to  tlinner,  an<i  at  8  o\^lo<;k  the  bell  sounds  silence; 
after  that  absolute  (}uiet  is  enforced.  The  negro  is  fond  of  his  mnsic 
and  dancing.  This  is  permitted  at  seasonable  hours,  and  sometimes 
the  overseer  gives  special  permission  to  prolong  their  amusements 
beyond  the  usual  hour. 

Gambling  is  prohibited,  but  the  prohibition  can  not  be  suooessfhlly 
enforced. 

In  the  dry  season  (at  midday),  when  the  people  are  in  the  batey,  sen- 
tinels are  stationed  on  the  hills  to  give  timely  warning  of  cane  fires. 

Armed  guards  patrol  the  tields  by  day  and  gu8^  the  cattle  at 
night;  this  applies  in  times  of  peace. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  LABGB  OOLONIAS  OYER  SMALL  ONES. 

Dnring  my  experience  iu  this  vicinity  I  have  never  known  a  single 
instance  where  a  small  colonia  prospered  or  was  able  to  extricate 
itself  from  debt,  and  this  condition  is  owing  to  various  causes.  A  co- 
lonia employing  from  300  to  400  men  can  l^  carried  on  more  economi- 
cally than  one  employing  from  100  to  200  men;  the  high-salaried  men 
in  the  one  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  other;  but  the  small  farm- 
ers, with  50  or  200  acres,  fare  much  worse.  These  purchase  everything 
they  require  at  retail,  often  paying  from  15  to  30  per  cent  more  than 
the  large  farmers,  who  purchase  at  wholesale  and  receive  rebate  for 
prompt  payment.  A  small  farmer  employing  10  men  requires  a  cook; 
the  larger  farmer  employing  300  men  requires  but  two  cooks.  The 
small  farmer  is  always  cramped  for  money,  has  but  a  limited  credit 
with  the  Central,  and  outside  of  that  none  except  an  occasional  coun- 
try storekeeper  who  may  consider  the  risk  and  accommodate  him  by 
charging  exorbitant  interest.  The  money  which  ought  to  be  expended 
on  the  cane  fields  goes  to  pay  exorbitant  interest;  his  fields  get  to 
such  low  ebb  that  the  cane  no  longer  pays  the  expense  for  harvesting; 
he  can  obtain  no  money  for  replanting,  fails  to  pay  his  rent,  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  takes  possession  of  what  remains,  resulting  in  some 
other  poor  fellow  stepping  in,  only  to  repeat  his  predecessor's  experi- 
ence. 

The  cost  for  preparing,  breaking  up,  cross  plowing,  making,  furrow- 
ing, seed  cane,  planting,  cultivating,  wear  and  tear  to  implements,  and 
weeding  one  caballeria  of  cane  to  maturity,  and  do  it  well,  is  from 
$1,400  to  $1,600,  according  to  conditions  of  soil,  salaries,  etc.,  and 
under  normal  conditions  will  here  require  from  three  to  four  years 
before  the  fiurmer  can  see  any  profits,  and  then  only  by  intelligent 
management  and  good  soil.  Soil  which  requires  planting  every  three 
to  five  years  will  ruin  any  man. 

The  average  yield  of  cane  per  caballeria  in  Guabairo  for  1895  was 
about  71,500  arrobas,  and  the  cost  per  100  arrobas  for  weeding,  cutting, 
carting,  and  delivering  to  the  Central  amounted  to  about  $1.84. 

In  1806  we  had  some  new  plantings,  and  the  crop  was  estimated  at 
2,700,000  arrobas.  Very  nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  burned  by  the 
insurgents;  some  of  the  fields  were  burned  twice,  and  no  crop  was  made. 
The  horses  were  seized,  cattle  driven  off,  storehouses  plundered  re])eat- 
edly,  and  finally  the  manager  had  to  flee  for  his  life  and  seek  safety  in 
Cienfaegos.  Since  then  the  fields  have  suffered  repeated  burnings  and 
the  crop  has  been  reduced  from  2,700,000  arrobas  to  1,400,000  arrobas, 
estimated.  In  1897  and  1898  the  crops  were  made  under  difficulties, 
the  colonia  employing  a  private  armed  force  of  16  men,  and  Colonel 
Luis  Bamos  Izquierdo  kept  a  small  garrison  of  his  guerrillas  in  the 
colonia. 

NoTX. — ^A  oaballerfa  oontains  324  cordeles,  or  33^  acres.  An  arroba  is  25  ponnds. 
Colonia  signifies  oane  farm.  Batey  Is  the  space  occupied  by  the  buildings.  Barra- 
oons  are  the  buildings  oocapied  by  the  working  people. 


Btatement  of  WiUiam  Bonnet. 

Havana,  October  5, 1698. 

The  loss  of  the  Mexican  territory  to  Spain's  dominion  (1821-1825) 
deprived  the  island  of  a  yearly  allowance  of  about  $1,000,000,  which 
amount  was  drawn  out  of  t)ie  Mexican  budget  for  the  needs  of  the 
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ruhan  adniinistnition.  The  iHlaiid  up  to  those  days  was  ooosidafd 
m(»n'  as  a  pi'iiiteiitiary  than  an  a  productive  colony;  con  vie  ts  were  sent 
to  Havana  with  the  principal  object  of  building  good  ships  for  the 
Spaniflh  urnuMla. 

It  wart  only  alter  the  loss  of  Mexico  to  Spain  that  Gaba  began  tt» 
inipr<»ve  Iter  ^iMioral  prcNluctiun  and  the  efforts  of  the  ooontry  in  grow- 
in/;  Hu^ar  and  ooflee  were  ho  succertsftil  that  a  few  years  later,  with 
the  htOp  of  slavcrt  that  wi're  again  freely  brought  from  Aftica,  and  witk 
the  co<»]KTation  of  immigrants  that  had  come  firom  Haiti,  etc^  tbe 
island  besidcH  covering  all  her  exiienses  was  able  to  send  large  amoonte 
of  nnmcy  to  the  mother  country. 

From  1840  up  to  IHTiO  the  production  of  sugar  increased  graduallj 
from  'J(NL(NM>  to  about  ;^KI,mK)  tons.  Prices  of  ooflTee  began  to  dedine. 
owing  to  excess  of  ])roiluctiun  and  comi>etition  of  Brazil,  and  aD  the 
attention  was  given  to  cane  growing,  so  much  so  that  from  1853  apto 
1808  the  ])roductioi]  was  rapidly  increased  to  the  following  figures: 


Te«n. 


1H56 


322, 0(N) 
374.<POO 
392,  OUU 
348.  OUU 


1A57 

itoa 


S55.00O 
385.  UOO 
KM,  000 
447,000 


1861 

1H«3 
1851 


468.000 

53ft.  0(H> 
50T.tiOU 
575.000 


IMS. 
IM7. 
1868. 


•12,081 

sm.m 
781,  m 


This  ])eriod  of  sixteen  years  was  really  the  so-called  golden  age  of 
Cuba.  The  Cuban  bu<lgct8,  although  heavy  at  that  time,  were  easily 
covered,  and  on  this  account  extra  taxes  were  imposed  upon  tbe  Cuban 
people  in  excess  of  what  the  budgets  called  for  and  remitted  to  the 
mother  country,  such  extra  sums  re<aching  as  high  as  $5,000,1100  pa* 
annum.  An  erroneous  and  fatal  system,  the  consequence  of  a  mis- 
taken iNilicy  which  then  as  ever  led  Spain  to  consider  her  colony  ass 
source  of  inc<»me,  forget  t in ^  that  snch  excessive  calls,  constantly  result- 
ing in  a  d(*ticit,  clearly  indicate  bad  administration. 

Cuba  was  overtaxed  and  nothing  was  dcme  to  attend  and  help  the 
p'owin^  development  of  our  fertile  island.  In  vain  did  the  Cubans  lay 
tlieir  claims  for  better  administration.  The  ni4>ther  country  was  deaf. 
Commissioners  went  to  Ma<iri4l  to  represent,  but  they  had  to  return 
only  bringing  back  many  promises  that  were  never  tultilled.  Xo  bo)>es 
were  left  to  the  Cubans  and  all  these  obstinate  errors  brought  on  the 
outbreak  of  October  1(^  I8f»8.  which  resulted  in  a  civil  war  that  lasted 
ten  years,  ending  in  187S  with  the  so-called  agreement  of  £1  Zai^jon. 

The  war  at  first  was  not  a  drawback  to  sugar  production,  and  tiie 
crops  gathered  during  the  ten  years'  war  were: 


l«»a 726.  (XK) 

IHTna !  72i-,.04W 

1R716 !  bil.iW) 

IH7*J I  000,  «KK) 

1873 1  775,000 


lft74 
1875 
l«7fl 
1877 
1878 


6B1.000 
718.000 
800,000 
580.000 

5n,ooo 


aCaUed  the  twin  oropti. 


6  The  hnrrioanee  of  October,  1870.  were  the  oaiue  of  the  sh<nt  oit>p. 


It  is  to  be  noticed  that  during  the  period  of  war  the  sugar  prodnc- 
tion  contiiiue<l  to  increase  at  first,  say  from  18<>0  to  ISiri.  Highly  remu- 
nerative prices  were  obtained  then  tor  sugar,  besides,  from  1^9  to  1870, 
$70,000,000  in  paper  money  were  issued,  and  money  was  easy. 
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From  1876  to  1878  the  production  rapidly  decreased.  Mismaoage- 
ment,  enormous  taxes  to  attend  war  expenses,  and  depreciation  of  pai)er 
money  brought  on  natural  distrust  and  financial  troubles.  And  with 
all  this  the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  carried  through  at  that  time, 
and  without  any  compensation  of  any  kind  to  owners. 

Prices  of  sugar  up  to  year  1880  were  still  quite  remunerative  (4  to  4^ 
cents  per  pound,  centrifugals,  96  test) ;  but  the  competition  of  beet 
sugars  in  Europe  began  to  be  felt  more  and  more  every  day,  causing  a 
lower  tendency  toward  the  crisis  in  prices  of  the  article  which  finidly 
reached  a  value  of  only  50  per  cent  of  its  former  quotation. 

Under  such  difficulties  Cuba  struggled  hard.  The  Cuban  army  that 
was  disbanded  after  the  war,  and  many  i)ersons  that  had  come  to  towns 
for  safety,  went  back  to  work  their  fields  and  became  a  new  contingent 
of  cane  growers.  The  system  of  cane  colonies  was  started  idl  over 
with  marked  success.  Canes  were  sold  to  the  miUs  at  quite  remuner- 
ative prices  and  fresh  impulse  was  imparted  to  the  country. 

In  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  Spain  i)ersi8ted  in  considering  her  colony 
as  a  source  of  income.  Our  deputies  to  the  Cortes  went  full  of  faith, 
but  they  came  back  fruitless  as  always.  The  same  mistaken  policy 
that  ruled  Cuba  before  was  continued  as  ever,  and  the  outbreak  of  Feb- 
ruary 24, 1895,  was  the  inevitable  result. 

The  crops  gathered  from  1879  to  this  year  were: 


1870 
IBM 
1881 
1888 
1888 


Tons. 


870,000 
630,000 
488,000 
806,000 
400,307 


Yean. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Tons. 


568,987 
631,000 
731,723 
646,578 
666,719 


Years. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 


Tons. 


660,888 
682,868 
816,980 
976,960 
816,894 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Tons. 


1,064,214 

1.004,264 

285,221 

212,061 

■800,000 


>AlMmt. 


Notice  the  decrease  of  production  of  year  1896.  We  could  have 
ground  that  year  more  than  1,100,000  tons  of  sugar  had  it  not  been  for 
the  war. 

The  amount  of  the  coming  crop  will  depend  entirely  on  the  greater 
celerity  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  so-wished-for  political  change.  Any 
delay  will  be  of  prejudice  to  all  our  productions.  The  proi)er  season 
for  cleaning  cane  fields  has  already  vanished,  and  besides  cattle  are 
Imdly  wanted  and  very  scarce.  Training  for  working  purposes  requires 
time. 

If  peace  becomes  a  fact,  and  all  the  available  cane  is  ground,  I  would 
say  that  500,000  tons  might  be  reached. 

Kow,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  distribution  of  our  crops  these 
few  years  back : 

Crop  of  1S98, 815,894  tons  of  2,240  pounds:  Tons. 

Exported  to  United  States 680,642 

Exported  to  Canada 25,069 

Exported  to  Spain 9,448 

Exported  to  England 3,045 

Local  consomption  whole  year 50,000 

Crop  of  1894, 1,054.214  tons  of  2,240  pounds: 

Exported  to  United  States 965,524 

Exported  to  Canada 24,872 

Exported  to  Spain 23^295 

Exported  to  England 10,528 

Local  consumption  whole  year  .••• .•••• ••••.  ••• •••    50, 000 

20146 ^17 
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Crop  of  l^^,1.(N4.2r>4  tons  of  'J.Jln  imiiiihU:  Twi. 

Kxportfsl  to  riiiti'd  St:itoj« 718*. 95"^ 

KxjKirted  tu  i'aiiiul:i ^. :^*4 

Kx])(irt«>(l  to  Spiiiii Sf.  4*> 

K\port(Ml  til  Kn>;laiitl ....  a. ^4 

l.fH-ul  ronNiiin|iti(iii  who]*-  \f:ir 5Ci,U"t 

Crop  of  iMri.  L'*jri.:^n  tnuMof  1.'.:.Mip  imhuhN: 

Kxportfil  to  Cnitffi  .St:it«"» 235.  Cii' 

1  '.xportiil  tu  Spjiiii \K\H* 

I.iH'al  roiisiiinptioil  wholi'  vi  ar 40.4.«» 

Crop  of  I><ii7.1*rj,(l51  t«iiis  of  L'.-JI"  p.miiN: 

Kxport^a  to  Ciiit^Ml  St:ilf« 2«t*.7«'." 

Kxporti-il  to  Na&Maii «:* 

Kxpoi-t«'<l  to  Spain .....  1,I£C 

Loral  coiisiiinption  wholo  >-«*;ir 38,1*^ 

The  HtiM'k  of  siij^ar  left  in  ston»  on  DiM-emlKT  1,  18117,  was  1,SSS  ton?, 
till*  siMsillost  stock  1i«'hl  at  an  tMinal  datv  since  several  years.  The  re- 
turns and  distribution  of  this  year's  crop  are  not  completed  yet. 

Notice  tlie  ]>roiK)rtion  4»f  e\)M>rts  to  Spain  iu  1897  as  coiii|>iared  with 
exports  to  the  United  Stales. 


Statement  of  Walter  O.  Bealj  of  Boston^  MasSm 

[Oivuiiutiun.  i-itiiiiiiinitiiin  nierclmnt  in  tho  f«^Uii<l  uf  Cuba.] 

SoLKi)Ai>,  CrnA,  iseptember  ISj  1898. 

I  came  to  tlio  island  of  Cuba  in  the  autumn  of  1801  and  have  been 
here  all  the  time  since.  exccptiM<i:  a  few  months  in  the  summer,  which  I 
passed  in  the  ( -nitetl  States.  1  came  as  a  clerk  iu  a  commi88ion  house 
at  Taibarien,  Jiirisdit-tion  of  KeiniHlios,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cuba. 

At  tiiat  time  slaves  w^tc  beiii^r  intmilnced  all  over  the  island  of  Cnba, 
and  <'nnstitutcd  th^^  laboring:  t'lrmciit  on  the  sii;rur  plantations.  I^ter 
on,  when  the  inij»ort;ition  of  slavrs  wa?^  stojipcd  ^about  lS(i8),  we  were 
in  need  of  some  lalior«  :ind  then  commriiced  the  tratlit*  in  coolies,  who 
wcic  broii;,'lit  liver  from  <Miiiia,car;:ocs  of  Ihem  bein;:  landed  at  Havana. 
They  came  under  a  contract  for  ci;:ht  years  and  were  brought  over  by 
a  com]»any  in  Havana  who  hati  thrir  line  ot  steamers,  and  the.se  con- 
tracts wen^  sold  to  an>one  wlm  wj>lii*d  to  buy  ihcm.  at  from  $400  to 
M."»u()  per  contract.  The  conditions  of  thoe  t'untracts  were  that  the 
< -hinaman  was  to  serve  tor  ei>:ht  years  and  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  #4 
]KM'  month  and  his  rati<M!s:  also,  two  suits  of  clothes  and  a  blanket, 
and  when  ill  lor  tifieen  days  his  >a1ary  was  deducted  and  the  time 
lost.  The  t'ontrai-t  on  one  side  was  in  S)ianish  and  on  the  other  iu 
Chinese,  with  the  si;;nature  of  the  cindy  attached.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contract  was  that  at  tiie  expiration  of  tin*  eight  years  he 
was  to  be  then  consideied  as  a  citi/cn  of  this  country,  with  such  privi- 
le^ics  as  were  tluMi  extended  to  Spain's  subjects.  l»eforetlie  expirsition 
of  the  i'\^\\X  years,  tiiose  holding  tliese  Chinese  etui  tracts  were  not  i  tied 
by  the  S])anish  authoiiiies  that  at  the  exjuration  (»f  the  <*on  tract  of  any 
cooly  in  tlu'ir  employ  thry  were  to  deliver  said  cooly  over  to  the 
authorities  of  the  locality  where  they  were  at  work.  Here  the  authori- 
ties pla<:ed  these  co«»lics  on  jmblic  land,  oblijxiu;;  them  to  wtirk  for  the 
municipality,  and  held  them  there  until  sonielMMly  otVereti  to  tiike  them 
under  new  contra<-ts.  This  w;is  entirely  by  ibn-e  and  not  optional  on 
the  ]mrt  of  the  Chinese,  The  contlitions  of  the  new  ciuitract  obligjed  the 
cooly  to  contract  fi»r  four  years  more  at  *17  per  mtuith,  $12  of  which 
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was  to  be  retained  by  the  mnnicipality  and  $5  was  to  be  given  to  the 
cooly^  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  four  years^  if  the  cooly  had  observed 
conduct  satisfactory  to  his  employer,  then  the  municipality  was  to  retnrn 
him  the  money  it  had  retained.  The  treatment  of  these  coolies  was 
quite  as  severe  as  if  they  had  been  ordinary  slaves  from  Africa,  and 
when  this  condition  of  affairs  was  learned  by  the  Chinese  Government 
a  commission  was  sent  to  the  island  of  Cuba  to  investigate.  I  person* 
ally  met  them  at  Havana,  and  from  the  investigation  made  in  different 
points  of  the  island  a  report  was  made  to  the  Chinese  Government  which 
resulted  in  the  prohibition  on  their  part  of  further  emigration  ft>om 
China  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  account  of  the  ill  treatment  and  iiyus- 
tice  done  to  their  people  here. 

I  have  had  experience  in  both  slave  and  cooly  labor,  and  as  to  the 
coolies,  of  which  I  had  several  hundred  under  my  direct  sui)ervision,  I 
always  found  them  very  submissive  and  never  had  any  difficulty  with 
them,  as  I  treated  them  with  due  justice  at  all  times,  as  they  deserved . 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  cooUes,  owing  to  igno- 
rant people  placed  as  overseers  over  them,  these  overseers  treating 
them,  as  they  treated  the  slaves,  in  a  cruel  and  harsh  manner.  At  that 
I)eriod  the  labor  on  the  sugar  plantations  was  wholly  of  the  African  or 
Asiatic  element,  and  this  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion,  or  insurrection,  which  lasted  fh)m  1868  to  1878. 

On  my  arrival  in  Cuba  I  found  the  financial  condition  of  the  owners 
of  sugar  estates  prosperous,  the  price  of  sugar  enabling  them  to  make 
great  profits  fh)m  their  plantations.  This  condition  of  affairs  continued 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in  1868,  at  which  time  every- 
thing was  plentiftil  tluroughout  the  island.  The  resources  of  the  island 
were  not  exhausted  until  1878,  and  this  was  the  cause  for  terminating 
the  ten  years'  war  here  in  Cuba.  The  war  was  continued  as  long  as 
there  were  resources  to  supply  the  demand  of  both  the  Spanish  and 
Cuban  armies. 

Q.  During  the  period  from  1861  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  Cuban  population  of  the  island— that  is,  how 
did  they  live  during  the  time  the  negroes  and  coolies  did  the  workf 

A.  In  my  opinion,  I  can  attribute  the  cause,  not  only  of  the  recent 
insurrection  but  the  former  also,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Cubans 
had  been  brought  up.  They  were  accustomed,  prior  to  1868,  to  have 
slave  labor.  The  owners  of  plantations  were  rich  men,  their  children 
had  servants,  they  were  not  taught  to  work,  and  consequently,  when 
the  change  to»ok  place  and  the  slaves  were  freed,  these  people  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  take  hold  of  the  new  form  of  life.  At  this  moment 
the  Spaniard,  who  is  anxious  to  work,  took  advantage  of  the  condi- 
tions, and  at  the  end  of  the  rebellion  of  1868  to  1878  these  Cuban 
planters,  who  were  formerly  wealthy  men,  found  themselves  impover- 
ished. Their  slave  labor  had  been  taken  from  them,  their  opportunities 
for  further  employment  of  contract  coolies  had  been  also  ended,  and 
they  therefore  required  outside  assistance.  The  Spaniards  came  to 
their  assistance  by  advancing  them  money,  at  the  current  rate  of  inter- 
est (12  per  cent),  but  not  being  accustomed  to  economize  in  any  way, 
every  year  found  them  more  and  more  indebted  to  the  parties  advanc- 
ing them  money.  This  continued  until  finally  they  were  obliged  to 
transfer  their  proi)erty  to  the  people  who  advanced  the  money,  who 
were  principally  Spaniards. 

Q.  What  was  really  the  cause  of  the  insurrection  of  1868  f 

A.  In  1868,  when  they  had  lost  their  slave  labor,  and  cooly  traffic 
had  been  prohibited,  they  were  short  of  laborers.    Our  crops.  Instead 
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of  iDdeasiDg,  declined.  The  European  beet  growen,  knowing  werj  weD 
the  condition  of  aflTairs  in  the  island  of  Cabaf  were  quick  to  take  adTan- 
tage  of  it  and  make  np  for  the  deficit  which  they  knew  would  natnxallT 
take  place  in  Cuba  by  reanon  of  ita  labor  troables.  At  the  end  of  thu 
insurrection,  in  1878,  <;uba  was  in  what  we  might  consider  m  bftnkrupt 
condition,  it  was  difficult  to  compete  with  the  beet  growers  of  Europe, 
and  impossible  to  induce  capital  from  the  United  States  to  build  up  the 
sugar  industiy  of  Cuba,  owing  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  sts&litr 
of  the  government  of  the  island.  It  will  be  remembered  that  about 
this  time  improvements  in  the  methods  of  manufiiMsturinff  sagar  took 
place  in  the  island,  and  this  required  much  ^eater  capitu  to  cany  on 
the  sugar  industry.  After  the  negro  aud  Chinese  diuppeived  it  was 
imiKWSible  to  get  sufiicient  labor  from  the  natives  here*  and  the  only 
labor  that  we  could  get  from  the  outside  were  Spaniards  ftom  the  Ca- 
nary Islands.  The  Spaniards  were  industrious  and  prosperonS|  and  this 
caused  more  or  less  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Cubans,  who,  aa  I  said 
before,  ha<l  lost  their  slaves,  been  prohibited  cooly  labor,  and  had 
become  involved  because  of  their  business  inability  to  condmst  thdr 
estates  on  the  new  plan,  aggravated  by  the  large  production  of  beet 
sugar,  and  the  necessity  for  im[iroved  machinery  in  the  new  conditions 
which  surrounded  them. 

These  were  the  principal  causes  of  that  rebellion,  though  there  wen 
several  other  minor  causes,  among  which  I  might  mention  the  social 
condition  of  the  [>eop1e,  which  tended  to  aggravate  them,  and  had  its 
very  imiM>rtant  bearing  on  the  tniubles  whicli  have  occurred  in  this 
fDOuutry  in  the  past.  A  man  of  ordinary  means,  a  country  farmer, 
cound  it  impossible  to  be  married  iiccording  to  the  regulations  of  the 
hun;h,  because  the  charges  were  something  enormous  and  ^  beyond 
his  ability  to  pay.  Consequently,  numberless  families  were  to  be  found 
in  this  island  without  a  certificate  of  marriage;  and  when  we  consider 
it  in  a  le^l  sense,  the  offspring  of  such  a  union  is  not  considered  legiti- 
mate under  our  laws.  This  of  itsdf  has  made  a  most  entangling  mass 
of  complications  in  the  transfer  of  titles  to  proi>erty.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  inii>ossib]e  for  a  iN)or  man  to  inttT  or  bury  any  member  of 
his  family  with  any  decency,  as  we  understand  it  in  the  United  States, 
in  a  cemetery  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  su;connt  of  the  excessive 
charges  by  the  chiin^h  for  the  ceremony.  Supposing  a  man  died  at 
Cienfuegos,  it  was  inipossible  for  his  relatives  to  buy  a  coffin  to  bnry 
him,  on  account  of  the  excessive  cost.  They  obt^uned  a  pine  coffin 
from  the  church,  placecl  the  boily  in  it.  and  when  they  reai'hed  the  cem- 
etery, simply  dumi>ed  the  body  into  the  grave,  and  the  pine  box  was 
used  for  the  next  one.    There  was  a  char^i*  for  the  use  of  the  pine  box. 

During  the  ten  years^  relxOIion  the  planters  were  able  to  protect 
their  property  by  paying  re«^ular  taxes  to  the  Spanish  Government  and 
at  the  same  time  a  certain  amount  to  the  insurgents,  who  complied 
with  an  agreement  they  entered  into  with  the  planters  not  to  destroy 
the  plantation.  During  this  period  we  employed  slave  and  cooly 
labor,  but  we  were  then  subjeiit  to  the  Moret  law,  which,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  was  that  each  planter,  year  by  year,  was  to  liberate  a  certain 
number  of  hLs  slaves,  and  this  was  to  continue  until  slavery  entirely 
disappeared;  but  before  this  occurred  the  treaty  of  San  Juan  was 
made,  whereby  all  slaves  were  liberated.  By  the  Moret  law  the  slaves 
were  given  numbers  by  the  municipality,  the  name  and  number  of  the 
slave  written  on  a  slip,  which  was  put  in  a  box,  and  each  year  10  per 
cent  were  drawn  out.    You  wore  then  officially  notified  that  certain 
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slcivos.  giving  tbeir  number,  werefreoil,  and  this  was  published  in  a 
local  paper.  ]\lost  of  these  slaves  simply  stayed  with  the  planters. 
This  law  had  a  very  good  effect. 

We  did  not  suH'er  in  the  point  of  destruction  of  property  so  mnch 
during  the  last  war  as  from  taxes,  etc.  The  Spaniards  would  want  to 
send  convoys,  and  would  borrow  oxen,  carts,  negroes,  etc^  and  some  of 
these  they  did  not  return.  They  made  us  build  bridges,  and  obliged 
as  to  keep  roads  down  close,  so  that  the  insurgents  could  not  hide.  We 
had  to  keep  up  the  military  force.  We  paid  insurgents  to  keep  away, 
according  to  the  number  of  hogsheads  of  sugar  produced — $2,()00  for 
4,000  hogsheads,  paying  $1,000  at  one  time,  and  ac  the  end  of  the  year 
paying  the  balance.  This  we  could  not  keep  up  indefinitely,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  ten  years  we  were  exhausted.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  war 
the  sugar  planter  found  himself  with  his  slaves  free,  the  coolie  contract 
labor  abolished,  and  himself  in  an  impoverished  condition,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  profits  had  been  drawn  both  by  the  Spanish,  who  were  then 
in  control,  and  the  insurgents,  whom  he  had  to  pay  to  prevent  them  from 
destroying  his  property;  and  not  being  able  to  induce  to  his  assistance 
capital  from  the  United  States,  as  in  former  times,  he  was  forced  to 
look  to  the  few  capitalists  then  remaining  in  the  island,  and  whose 
capital  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demand.  Consequently  these 
same  capitalists  in  loaning  their  money  did  so  only  to  those  who 
enjoyed  their  utmost  confidence  in  every  respect,  with  the  result  that  a 
great  many  of  the  smaller  plantations  were  forced  to  complete  aban- 
donment, and  remain  so  today.  Owing  to  the  competition  from 
Europe,  in  order  to  produce  the  sugar  as  cheaply  as  they  did  there, 
and  to  DC  in  a  condition  to  fairly  compete  with  them,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  sugar  production  here 
in  the  island  by  employing  the  most  modern  methods  in  the  factories  and 
establishing  new  methods  in  the  agricultural  department.  Small  colo- 
nias,  or  farms,  were  started  simply  to  plant  and  cultivate  cane  for  the 
large  factories.  These,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  particularly  of  the 
small  farms,  have  been  failures,  due  in  some  instances  to  the  low  price 
of  sugar  and  the  high  taxation  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  conduct  such 
a  farm,  and  also  to  lack  of  intelligence  in  conducting  in  an  economical 
manner  the  workings  common  to  such  a  farm.  We  can  not  attribute 
this  to  light  production. 

Q.  You  say  small  farm.  What  do  you  mean  by  thisf  How  many 
acres f 

A.  From  150  to  200  acres. 

Q.  Assuming  that  a  man  can  cultivate  a  farm  of  that  description 
successflilly,  could  he  make  a  living  out  of  itf 

A.  He  could,  at  a  certain  price  for  his  cane,  make  a  better  living 
than  he  could  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  In  the  experience  of  more  than  a  generation  in  this  island,  do  you 
consider  it  feasible,  or  even  x)08sible,  to  cut  these  large  estates  into 
small  colonias  of  a  few  acres  and  have  the  native  Cubans,  or  any  other 
persons  of  the  laboring  class,  work  them  successfully,  sell  their  cane  to 
the  centra],  and  make  a  satisfactory  living f  In  other  words,  what 
would  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  obstacle  to  an  arrangement  of  that  kindf 

A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  the  element  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  you  wished  to  divide  up  the  estate — 
that  is  the  laboring  man.  Neither  he  nor  his  people  would  give  you  a 
satisfactory  result,  because  he  would  not  cultivate  the  cane,  and  in 
December  the  planter  who  was  depending  upon  him  would  have  no 
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cane.  These  men  do  not  aspire  to  more  than  a  liying:  and  safficdent 
money  to  bny  clothes,  and  as  long  as  3'oa  will  tolerate  this  they  win 
stand  by  yon.  One  may  start  in  giving  70,0UO  arrobas  of  cmne,  bat  in 
three  years  he  will  rednre  it  to  40,0110,  and  will  eontinae  to  still  fiuthcr 
reduce  it.  lie  may  be  indebted  to  yon  $3,000  or  $4,000,  and  as  kmg  sa 
yon  do  not  call  him  np  he  will  stand  by  yon. 

Q.  I>o  you  know  of  any  people  who  have  tried  this  system  of  eolo- 
nias,  or  have  yon  within  yonr  own  expifrieiu  o  known  of  any  experimeotB 
in  this  dire<rtion  f 

A.  Yes;  in  the  Constancia  estate.  I  went  np  there  and  ezamined 
the  estate  for  Mr.  Apeztigia,  going  »1I  over  the  land,  aver  every  Cvb 
he  ba4 — probably  fh>m  forty  to  sixty  farms.  He  started  in  with  then 
farms,  dividing  all  his  land,  and  I  believe  not  charging  them  any  rest, 
bat  probably  even  advanced  them  money  and  oxen,  with  the  result  that 
one  year  he  made  something  like  3(K(KI0  hogsheads — ^the  laricest  crop 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  They  started  in  with  a  great  deal  of  Tiigin 
land.  The  farms  he  gave  to  these  |>eople  they  cleared  and  planted 
cane,  and  prodneed  enormously — probably  100,000  arrobas.  Priees 
were  high  then,  and  there  wiis  money  all  around.  But  they  wonld  not 
keep  the  weeds  out  of  thoir  fields,  and  simply  laid  back  and  wonld  not 
work,  with  the  result  that  insteail  of  100,0(M)  arrobas,  some  have  prodneed 
but  30,0(H).  Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  probably  one  or  two, 
every  farmer  was  in  debt  to  Mr.  A])eztigia,  so  naturally  he  had  to  eome 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  system  was  not  a  success,  and  diaoontinned 
it.  I  believe  he  has  now  only  one  farmer  on  his  place,  Mr.  Gavadoe, 
who  has  money  of  his  own,  and  who  ciirried  on  his  farm  very  diflerently 
from  these  other  people.  This  i;ase  is  of  more  magnitude  than  say 
other  I  know  oC  From  my  experience  I  believe  this  system  wonld  not 
be  practicable. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  people  should  be  allowed  to  votef 

A.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  it.  rro]>erty  owners  should,  of  course,  but 
th(*se  people  out  in  the  country  are  in  no  condition  to  vote.  They  are 
ignorant  and  have  no  idea  of  what  is  liest  for  their  own  interests,  and 
simply  vote  bt^anse  they  have  a  feeling  against  the  Spaniards. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  an  independent  government,  in  the  minds 
of  the  Cubans f 

A.  Thorouj^hly  Cuban,  without  any  intervention  whatever,  not  even 
by  the  American  (lOvernnuMit:  elertin^  thoir  own  ofticers, etc. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  \w  the  result  of  this,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  particular  industry  in  the  island  with  which  you  are  most 
familiar  f 

A.  If  this  should  come  about  it  would  cripple  the  island  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  would  be  no  salvation  for  it,  unless  the  Americans 
could  get  up  courage  enough  to  conu*  down  here  after  the  Spaniards 
retire.  The  whole  backbone  of  Cuba  is  centered  in  the  Spaniards,  and 
if  they  leave  the  island  the  backbone  of  ( 'uba  is  gone,  for  you  can  not 
count  upon  the  Cubans.  With  the  Spani<irds  gone,  there  is  no  labor 
excepting  the  negro,  who  will  not  work  with  everyone.  What  is  to  be 
feared  is  the  lowest  Cuban  element,  consisting  of  Creoles  and  mulattoes; 
the  African  is  all  right.  For  labor  3'ou  can  depend  with  entiro  confi- 
dence upon  all  the  Spanisli  element  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  On  the 
Atkins  estate,  in  the  country  work,  they  probably  have  about  one-half 
white  and  one-half  black,  an<i  of  these  probably  only  10  per  cent  are 
Cubans.  There  are  some  Cubans  em  ployed  as  helpersin  the  machinery 
house.  The  Spaniards  are  good  workers  and  goo<l  citizens,  and  they 
will  stand  by  the  Government  in  almost  any  emergency. 
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Q.  YoQ  have,  I  believe,  told  me  that  yon  had  had  experience  in  two 
different  parts  of  Cnba — in  the  north  and  in  the  sonth.  What  has  been 
your  experience  here  in  the  sonth  t 

A.  I  came  here  in  1888,  because  we  sold  ont  our  business  there.  1 
did  retire  to  the  United  States,  and  did  not  expect  to  return  to  Cuba, 
but  was  persuaded  to  come  to  represent  some  American  interests  here. 
I  did  not  come  with  the  intention  of  remaining  here,  but  that  led  to 
other  business,  so  I  am  still  here.  The  conditions  of  labor  are  not  mate- 
rially difi'erent  here  in  the  south  of  Cuba  than  in  the  north. 

Gienfuegos  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  being  independent  from  Havana,  drawing  its  supplies 
direct  from  £uroi>e  and  the  United  States,  and  having  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  Cuba,  being  entirely  landlocked.  During  the  ten  years'  war 
it  was  the  only  city  in  Cuba  that  kept  on  a  gold  basis,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  the  merchants  knew  where  they  stood.  In  the  other  places, 
where  the  merchants'  capital  was  principally  Spanish  bank  bills,  they 
were  not  so  well  oft'. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  labor  and  of  the  masses  of  the  x)eople 
around  Cienfuegos  at  the  close  of  the  former  war  as  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  country  t 

A.  They  were  in  better  condition  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  because  all  the  men's  earnings  were  in  gold,  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  island  those  who  had  Spanish  bank  bifis  were  great  suffer- 
ers on  ac(^unt  of  the  depreciation  of  that  currency.  During  the  ten 
years'  war,  when  the  merchants  of  Cienfuegos  refused  to  accept  the 
Spanish  bank  bills,  the  Captain-General  of  the  island  came  here  from 
Havana  to  comi)el  them  to  accept  them  as  current  money.  In  turn  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  city  and  to  return  on  short  notice  to  Havana  by 
the  residents  of  Gienfuegos  without  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  recent  wart 

A.  To  anyone  conversant  with  the  facts,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  causes  which  brought  about  the  second  war.  At  the  close  of 
the  former  war  certain  promises  were  made  by  Spain  which  the  Cubans 
claim  were  never  fulfilled.  A  prominent  one  was  in  regard  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  different  Government  positions  here  in  the  islands,  in 
which  the  Cubans  had  an  equal  privilege  with  the  Spaniards.  The 
Cubans,  having  shown  their  inability  in  business,  naturally  looked  to 
these  offices,  and  thought  they  would  be  able  to  fill  them  satisfactorily. 
But  there  were  more  diplomats  among  the  Spanish  than  among  the 
Cubans,  who  soon  found  that  they  did  not  get  their  share.  The  Span- 
iards knew  how  to  manage  the  vote,  and  consequently  the  Cubans  were 
left  out,  and  of  course  attributed  their  defeat  at  the  polls  entirely  to 
the  greed  of  the  Spaniards.  This  was  not  really  the  case,  as  both  had 
equal  chances,  but  the  Spaniards  showed  more  ability  in  x>olitical  man- 
agement than  the  natives.  This,  together  with  the  excessive  taxation, 
started  the  revolutionary  feeling  among  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  last 
rebellion,  a  number  of  whom  were  in  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  who,  finding  themselves  short  of  funds,  ha<l  been  for  several 
years  nursing  a  new  insurrection  for  this  country,  and  found  an  element 
in  Cuba  easy  to  work  upon  who  joined  them  in  their  new  move  against 
Spain.  I  refer  to  the  laboring  class.  The  planters,  who  were  very  poor, 
due  to  the  low  price  of  sugar  and  the  excessive  taxation,  could  not 
afford  to  employ  all  the  laborers  that  presented  themselves;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Government,  blind  to  its  own  interest,  allowed  these 
people  to  wander  through  the  country  without  furnishing  them  with 
some  means  of  employment  until  better  times  should  come  to  relieve 
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the  iHland  of  this  diHtresaed  oondition*  The  people  who  joined  then 
leaders  ooiuiuenrod  with  gaerrilla  warfare,  and  blackmailed  planten 
and  all  within  their  reach.  Martinoa  Gampoe  wanted  to  give  Umk 
people  certain  reforms,  but  was  unable  to  convert  the  Spttoish  to  kii 
way  of  thinking,  and  consetiuently  he  was  forced  to  retnm  to  Spsnu 
being  succeeded  here  by  Weyler  in  1895. 

During  this  war  the  loss  and  destruction  of  property  has  been  lo 
serious  that,  with  but  few  exreptious,  all  the  plantations  throaghoai 
the  island  are  idle,  as  you  have  noticed  on  the  way  here  firom  Havani; 
where,  instead  of  seeing  a  thrifty  country,  you  saw  nothing  but  aban- 
doned plantations,  destroyed  centrals;  and,  where  hundreds  of  thoa- 
sands  of  acres  should  l)e  a»vered  with  cane,  nothing  but  grass  is  growisfi 
The  condition  of  the  plantations  throughout  Cuba  at  the  present  mmiHit 
is  worse  than  it  ever  has  l>eeu,  and  worse  than  at  any  time  during  the 
ten  years^  war.  In  order  to  build  up  the  sugar  indnstiy  it  will  requin 
more  careful  tact  on  the  part  of  our  Government. 

In  regard  to  the  future  government  of  the  island,  while  I  have  never 
been  an  advocate  of  the  extension  of  territory  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  present  circumstances  I  can  see  only  one  solntioa 
looking  towanl  the  pros|>erity  of  Cuba,  and  that  is  that  it  should  become 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  this  I  And  that  all  the  property 
owners  here  with  whom  I  have  conversed  are  in  accord.  On  my  arrived 
here  at  CienfuegcM  hist  week,  being  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  arrive 
since  our  recent  ditliculties  with  Spain,  I  was  received  witii  marked 
cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  very  anxious  to  leant 
what  they  might  expect  as  to  the  form  of  government  of  this  island*  I 
told  them  that,  as  they  were  well  aware,  the  United  States  had  declared 
to  the  world  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  grab  the  island  of  Cuba, 
but  simply  to  establish  a  stable  g(»vernmeut  here;  that  though  the 
Unite<l  States  is  now  virtually  in  |)ossession  of  the  island,  and  certainly 
could  <lo  as  they  thought  best  with  it,  they  would  not  decide  upon  the 
form  of  government  until  they  had  loarned  the  desire  of  its  inhabitants; 
that  the  lJnite<l  States  would  not  discriminate  between  Cubans,  Span- 
iards, or  any  other  nationality  here  in  the  island;  that  under  no  con- 
sideration would  they  force  the  island  to  annexation,  but  should  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  petition  the 
Unite<l  States  to  annex  it,  under  those  circumstances  the  United  States 
Government  undoubtedly  would  consider  the  matter  in  its  proper  light 
and  decide  u|K>n  what  they  might  consider  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
iHlan<l.  All  of  the  Spaniards  (I  refer  now  to  those  holding  interests  in 
the  island  of  Cuba — the  capitalists  and  intelligence  of  the  island)  are 
satisfied  with  the  new  change  that  is  about  to  take  place,  always  pro- 
viding that  this  is  to  remain  under  an  American  form  of  government; 
but  if,  unfortunately,  an  inde])endent  form  of  government  should  be 
establishe<1,  they  would  retire  en  niiisse  to  Spain,  not  having  any  faith 
in  the  Cubans  as  a  governing  power.  Such  a  step  would  be  the  most 
serious  blow  which  could  be  delivered  against  this  country,  as  the  true 
and  natural  element  for  maintaining  i>eace  and  order  in  this  country 
would  disappear.  Then  would  ap|)ear  the  great  problem  of  how  to 
promote  a  tiourisliing  condition  of  the  industries  of  this  country.  It  is 
very  doubtful  to  me  if  Americans  could  be  found  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
Spaniards  in  many  branches  of  the  industries  of  this  country.  The 
aspirations  of  the  Americans  for  comfort,  etc.,  would  appear  to  place 
them  beyond  a  probability.  Should  this  become  an  independent  form 
of  government,  natnraUy  its  principal  pro4luct,  sugar,  would  suffer  an 
import  duty  into  the  United  States,  and  with  that  duty  imposed  it 
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would  be  impossible  for  this  country,  with  the  present  prospect  of  labor, 
to  survive.  With  sugar  admitted  free  from  Cuba  into  the  United  States, 
I  believe  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  island  of  Cuba  can  successfully  com- 
I>ete  with  any  sufi^ar-producing  country  now  known,  but  with  a  duty 
this  island  will  quickly  decline  and  be  of  little  value  to  anybody. 

September  20, 1898. 

We  have  here  in  Guba  what  is  termed  capelania,  or  chaplaincy, 
which  pertains  particularly  to  the  church.  For  instance,  the  clergy, 
having  great  power  and  influence  over  the  people,  tell  them  they  will 
commend  their  souls  to  the  Almighty  and  will  perform  mass  once  or 
twice  every  year  after  their  death,  providing  they  in  turn  will  give  to 
the  church  a  perpetual  lien  on  their  property.  This  lien  is  established 
in  the  following  way:  A  deed  is  made  out  to  the  church,  and  in  it  the 
donor  or  maker  of  the  deed  promises  that  the  church  shall  have  5  per 
cent  per  annum  on  a  fixed  amount,  which  may  range  from  $5,000  to 
$100,000.  This  lien  takes  preference  over  any  mortgages  or  other  liens, 
and  can  not  be  canceled  even  by  a  sale  of  the  property.  This  incum- 
brance has  been  the  cause  of  great  difficulties  in  the  transfer  of  titles 
and  has  been  the  source  of  great  annoyance  to  heirs,  as  in  many 
instances  the  income  which  they  naturally  should  have  is  very  much 
reduced.  I  know  of  a  number  of  instances  where  not  only  one  lien  of 
this  nature  has  been  made  upon  the  property,  but  several,  and  the 
amount  collected  by  the  church  represents  quite  a  respectable  sum, 
sufficient  in  some  instances  to  go  far  toward  supporting  a  family.  I 
have  noticed  where  some  of  these  bequests  have  been  made  that  the 
amount  to  be  collected  was  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  some  hospital, 
but  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  money  is  used  for  the  purx>ose  intended. 
This  goes  to  show  the  XK>wer  wielded  by  the  church  over  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  island  and  the  advantage  taken  of  them,  as,  owing  to 
their  ignorance,  they  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  cunning  of  some 
unscrupulous  persons.  I  consider  it  very  necessary  that  this  should  be 
abolished. 


Statement  of  L.  F.  Eughes,  assistant  manager  of  Ingenio  Soledad. 

September  18, 1898. 

This  estate,  called  Ingenio  Soledad,  belonging  to  E.  Atkins  &  Go., 
of  Boston,  is  situated  on  the  river  Gaino,  about  S  miles  from  Gien- 
fuegos,  and  is  really  one  of  the  representative  American  estates  in  the 
island  of  Guba.  and  has  been  so  for  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  The 
property  of  Soledad  consists  of  a  central  factory  and  some  30  caballerias 
of  cane  lands  and  104  caballerias  of  grass  lands.  It  has,  in  conjunction 
with  the  central,  several  large  and  small  colonias.  The  total  output  of 
the  central  last  crop  (1897-98)  was  approximately  50,000  sacks  of  sugar. 
The  effect  of  the  insurrection  on  the  output  of  this  estate  is  shown  by 
the  output  of  the  different  years,  as  follows: 

Tons* 

1894 9,73S 

1895 9,673 

1896 2,670 

1897 7,684 

1898 7,769 

This  decrease  in  the  production  of  sugar  is  due  to  the  destruction  of 
colonias.    Our  own  estate  has  increased  in  production. 
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I  <*anie  litTe  in  May,  Is'.Ci,  and  in  Septonil>er,  189/5.  the  first  inwr^ftsr' 
lN*;;an  t4)  niaki*  tliiMi*  a]i|H«aran(*e  in  thi8  nei|rhborh(NNl.  At  that  ti!D» 
they  wiTe  unly  a  t'«\v  iusi^niticant  bands  and  professed  to  haveoidm 
t4>  show  us  cvrry  r4*s]HH't.  and  they  ^ave  us  assaraneen  that  as  thism 
American  pn)}»erty  no  dama;;e  whatever  would  be  «loue  by  any  of  Mr 
t'orees.  In  NcivenilHT  of  the  same  year,  before  we  bad  any  armed  foite» 
here,  either  emphiyt^d  hy  the  estate  or  stationed  here  by  the  Goven- 
meiit,  the  insurgents  destniyed  a  very  larj^e  pro]K>rtion  of  oar  cue 
flehls  in  one  day  by  tin^  without  giving  us  any  previous  or  official  win- 
ing. Immediately  after  this  destructiou  the  Spanish  Government plami 
forees  on  the  estate  for  the  protection  of  the  batey,  and  armed  gurdi 
were  employe<l  by  the  estate  for  tlie  protection  of  our  cattle  andciM 
tields.  We  have  had  to  bnihl  altogether  in  ditY'ereut  parts  of  the  estift 
three  forts  or  bhK*kh4Mises  outside  of  the  batey  and  tbar  in  the  batir 
itm-lf  for  the  protection  of  tlie  houses  and  machinery,  all  tfaei«e  tad 
l>ein;:eonne«'te<l  by  teh*phone  witli  the  main  dwelling  bouse  in  the  batey. 

The  estate  has  employed  at  times  as  nnuiy  as  140  men  to  protect^ 
of  whirh  To  were  mounted,  thest^  men  watching  in  the  fields  day  and 
nigiit  during  the  erop  season.  At  the  prestMittime  we  have  90  gaardi 
these  guards  being  paid  and  \\h\  by  ourselves.  Many  of  these  guardf 
were  formerly  laborers  on  the  estate*.  We  got  a  ])eriiiit  to  ke^  an 
armed  force  to  protect  <»ur  estate.  This  is  the  condition  in  mostesMf 
where  the  plantations  have  been  able  to  protect  themselves;  those  who 
dep(*iided  upon  the  promises  of  the  Cubans  have  all  been  destroyed.  I 
hope  that  as  s<Hin  as  iN)ssjb]e  a  detiu*hment,  small  or  otherwise,  of 
United  States  sohliers«  will  be  statione<l  on  this  estate  to  give  moral 
sup|K>rt  and  eontidence,  and  until  we  get  American  forces  we  can  DOl 
do  away  with  our  guards.  If  the  Spanish  troops  evacuate<I  before  the 
Americans  came  here  I  am  afniid  tliere  would  be  very  serious  trouble 
in  this  part  of  the  island,  as  1  personally  do  not  p1ai*e  any  contldeiiee 
in  the  Cubans.  Tliey  are  n«it  responsible,  and  1  should  not  like  to  stay 
liere  myself,  and  I  iM-lievt*  tmr  property  would  be  in  jeopardy,  jndgini: 
from  the  conduet  of  the  in>ur;^^ents  who  have  been  on  this  estate  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  1  think  what  is  true  alK)utthis  estate  issab- 
stantially  true  about  tlie  others.  I  do  not  think  it  would  l>ecome  neces- 
sary for  tlie  American  triNips  to  be  sent  to  all  estates,  but  it  would 
undouhte<ily  be  a  gooil  thin;:  if  they  were  sent  out  to  some  estates, 
be<*ause  then  thr  insurgents  would  S4*(*  the  S4)ldiers  were  out  here  to  pro- 
tect property  interests,  and  this  would  have  a  g(H>d  effect  on  them,  and 
]N>ssibly  induce  nniny  of  them  to  lay  (town  tlu'ir  arms. 

After  waiting  until  Martli  we  ciunmenced  ami  were  able  to  grind 
what  remaine<l  standing  of  our  crops  of  lStC>  and  ISIH).  The  statement 
previously  given  shows  tlie  shrinkage  of  the  crop  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion on  tiie  part  of  the  Cubans.  From  that  time  on  we  have  always 
maintained  sntlicient  forc(*s  (Ui  the  estatt*  to  protect  ourselves  and  prop- 
erty against  any  raiils  of  insurgents.  What  we  took  oft*  of  the  crop  of 
181H)  was  taken  oil*  in  spite  of  threats  on  the  part  of  insurgents,  and 
the  crop  of  l«si>7  was  takt»n  ntf  witii  very  little  trouble  from  them.  >Ve 
hml  some  few  small  cane  fires  on  our  own  estate,  but  with  a  fair  amount 
of  vigilance  we  w(>re  always  able  to  ]>ut  them  out  before  any  great  dam- 
age was  done,  althimgh  the  outlying  colon ias  were  burneil. 

This  central  basin  connection  with  it  several  large  and  small  oolonias 
or  farms  whi(*h  supply  the  factory  with  four  and  one-half  million  amv 
bas  out  of  a  total  crop  of  stuiie  (S.OOojmhi  arrobas.  The  large  oolonias 
are  managed  independently  of  the  management  of  the  central,  bnt  the 
smaller  ones  are  de]M*ndent  on  the  nnnithly  advances  from  this  house 
for  cultivating  and  k(M»ping  their  res|K*(*tive  colonias  in  condition. 
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The  system  of  small  farms  has  been  in  practice  on  this  estate  for 
many  years,  at  one  time  there  being  some  eight  or  ten  small  colonias; 
bat  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  insurrection  and  to  the  unsatis- 
factory results,  there  are  at  present  only  three  of  these  small  farms  left, 
the  others  having  been  all  purchased  by  the  central  estate,  in  each  case 
the  estate  being  a  loser,  as  the  amount  of  money  they  owed  the  estate  for 
advances  made  them  was  not  covered  by  the  value  of  the  roots  on  the 
colonias  when  the  contracts  were  canceled.  The  men  who  managed  the 
colonias  were  mostly  Cubans,  and  rented  their  lands  from  this  estate. 

The  smallest  colonia  we  now  have  has  55  acres  of  cane  land — the 
man  who  works  this  being  able  to  make  a  living  out  of  it  by  doing 
carting  and  plowing  for  other  people  when  he  has  no  work  on  his  own 
colonia.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  economical  to  have  any  colonia  of  less 
than  200  acres  of  cane,  this  being  the  smallest  that  a  farmer  can  even 
m^e  a  bare  living  at.  In  regard  to  the  labor  required  to  work  one  of 
these  colonias,  the  nearest  estimate  I  can  make  basis  for  is  one  man 
I>er  year  for  every  8  acres;  not  plowing,  but  keeping  the  land  in 
order,  etc. 

The  number  of  people  employed  on  the  central  estate  in  March  of 
this  year  (which  is  the  last  month  of  the  crop  time,  when  we  have  more 
than  at  any  other  time),  was  as  follows:  In  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment and  the  work  in  the  yard,  224  men  per  day;  in  the  railroad 
department,  61  men;  looking  after  cattle,  14  men;  and  in  the  country, 
cutting  and  hauling  cane,  428  men.  The  total  number  employed  on 
the  estate  and  its  colonias  in  the  month  of  March,  1898,  was  approxi- 
mately 1,600  men. 

During  the  crop  time  we  employed  here  from  150  to  200  Ghinamen; 
of  the  balance  of  the  laborers  probably  there  were  more  negroes  than 
Spanish,  with  the  white  Gubans  in  a  distinct  minority.  The  Chinamen 
we  have  here  now  make  very  steady  workmen,  but  they  are  weak  and 
not  able  to  do  as  much  work  per  day  as  either  a  negro  or  a  Spaniard 
can  do  in  the  field.  The  best  labor  we  have  here,  if  we  can  get  suffi- 
cient of  them,  is  the  negro.  One  negro  in  cutting  cane  can  do  as  much 
as  two  of  any  other  clasis;  but  I  do  not  think  this  country  is  adapted 
for  the  American  negro,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  as  he  would 
have  to  pat  up  with  hardships  here  and  a  style  of  eating  and  living 
which  I  imagine  is  not  as  good  as  he  has  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  immigration  of  Chinese  is  prohibited,  although  a 
few  manage  to  get  in  at  a  time.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  restric- 
tions on  immigration.  I  do  not  believe  the  Jamaica  negro  would  make 
a  good  workman;  for  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him  he  is  very  lazy 
and  would  not  be  at  all  a  desirable  laborer,  so  our  only  hope  for  labor 
is  to  retain  here  the  Canary  Islanders,  who  make  the  best  laborers, 
because  they  are  harder  working  and  can  stand  the  climate  better  than 
others.  They  are  men  who  can  save  money  out  here,  and  that  in  itself 
is  a  proof  that  they  must  be  steady  workmen  where  they  only  earn  so 
little.  Oalicians  are  also  good  workers,  but  so  far  as  I  know  of  the 
men  working  here  the  Canary  Islanders  are  the  best.  The  white  men 
are  mainly  employed  as  stevedores  in  the  batey,  though  they  are  also 
good  laborers  in  ^e  field. 

Our  rations  were  1^  pounds  of  beef  (and  bone),  8  ounces  of  rice,  6 
ounces  of  beans,  pease,  or  potatoes,  native  vegetables  when  we  had 
them,  such  as  white  potatoes,  bananas,  and  plantains,  without  measure, 
and  7  ounces  of  bread.  The  laborer  is  called  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  crop  time,  when  he  gets  coffee,  and  goes  from  the  batey  at  or  about 
daylight.    Me  returns  to  breakfast  at  11  o'clock,  leaving  here  again  at 
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1  oVluck.  lie  rotarnH  at  Hamlown  and  goes  to  the  fonda,  take8  kiidA 
aiul  M]uK>ii  and  f;etM  liis  dinner,  the  food  being  oooked  by  oor  jMfpift 
In  the  field  a  tiniekee|»er  ^oea  aroand  every  day  and  checks  of  tk 
number  working,  giving  them  each  a  brass  checks  which  the  bbon 
delivers  before  getting  his  dinner.    He  has  coffee  three  tioMS  a  daj. 

They  principally  smoke  cigarettes,  the  Spaniard   smoking  a  fqt 
They  bny  the  tobacco  themselves. 

As  a  rule  they  are  not  married.  The  families  of  the  married  Isbom 
live  in  the  villages  iu  the  neighborhood.  The  men  have  all  to  sleep  n 
the  batey  at  night  Sunday  they  work  half  a  day  and  get  paid  ftri 
full  day,  provided  they  have  worked  five  (tall  days  during  the  mk 
otherwise  they  only  get  half  a  day's  pay.  The  men  sleep  in  hife 
ro4»n)s  called  barrac:ones,  sleeping  in  hammocks  and  not  taking  tta 
clothes  oft*.  Many  of  them  i^ossess  but  one  suit,  and  on  Sundays  atliB 
breakfast  they  go  to  a  stream,  wash  their  clothes,  lie  aronnd  nntO  tky 
are  dry,  and  then  put  them  on  again.  For  the  better  class  of  workna 
employed  in  the  fiu;tf»ry,  the  machinery  helpers,  etc^  we  have  M 
liouscH.  These  men  have  rooms,  and  as  a  rale  they  are  nnmaniel 
Most  of  the  laboring  men,  if  they  have  families,  when  they  are  piK 
ot\\  go  away  for  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  and  take  their  money  to  tker 
families,  and  then  come  back  to  work.  Those  who  are  not  maniri 
keep  on  working  or  stay  oil'  a  few  days.  It  is  quite  uncommon  tofn^ 
a  laboring  man  who  can  read  and  write.  Their  chief  vice  is  gambfin^ 
the  Cuban  and  Spaniard  being  the  same  aboat  this,  thoagh  we  tiyoA 
this  estate  to  prevent  gambling  as  much  as  posstbleu  The  Chmc« 
gamble,  and  smoke  opium.  The  bell  rings  at  8.30  p.  m.,  at  which  tim 
the  men  are  snpposecl  to  be  in  their  barracones,  and  are  not  sappoM^ 
to  walk  around  the  batey,  this  rule  not  being  enforced,  except  drnin; 
the  last  two  years. 

The  price  of  labor  in  1805  for  cutting  cane,  etc,  before  the  insoner- 
tiou  commence<l.  varied  from  $14  to  #!*<>  per  month,  Spanish  gdi 
Tliis  has  fallen  ott*  from  $1L'  to  $15,  Spanish  silver,  ])aid  during  the  pa<t 
crop  for  the  same  labor  (in  American  gold  alK>ut  tVi  {ler  cent  of  this- 
The  maintenance  per  month  per  man  is  $0,  Spanish  gold.  Thisftll 
in  wages  was  necessitates!  by  the  fall  in  the  pri(*e  of  sugar  and  by  the 
fact  that  but  few  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  were  able  to  con- 
tinue working. 

This  estate  is  direrted  and  controlled  by  the  Boston  office,  copies  of 
all  accounts  and  statements  of  expense  going  forward  regularly  twice 
a  week. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  United  States  I  have  always  been 
treated  by  the  Spanish  authorities  and  ofllcers  with  the  greatest  oon- 
sideration.  At  tinu*s  there  were  columns  of  one  thousand  or  more 
nu*n  passing,  and  the  officers  invariably  came  to  the  dwelling  house  and 
breakfastecl  or  lunche<l  as  they  were  going  through,  always  expressing: 
tiicmselves  as  willing  to  protect  this  place,  and  offering  every  protec- 
tion in  their  i)owor. 


Statement  of  Oscar  B.  Stillman, 

Trinidad,  SmuJat/,  September  IS^  189S, 

A  few  miles  east  of  Cienfuc^'i»s,  and  rising  abru]>tly  from  the  sea, 
begin  the  range  of  hills  called  [.as  Lomas  tie  Trinidad.  Thesi*  extent! 
in  an  easterly  direction  for  a  <listance  of  i>()  miles  parallel  with  the 
coast,  almost  to  the  <'enter  of  the  ishunl.  AlK>ut  40  miles  from  Cien- 
fuegos,  on  the  slo])e  of  one  of  these  ranges,  facing  the  coast,  at  a  height 
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^  of  about  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  dtaated  the  town  of 
||.  IMnidad,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  island.  The  town  formerly  owed  its 
ill  importance  to  the  facilities  it  possessed  for  the  entrance  of  slaves  from 
^  Africa,  and  was  placed  some  distance  back  from  the  coast  to  avoid  the 
^  raids  of  pirates  and  freebooters. 

g     Back  of  the  town  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  first  range  of  hills 

begins  the  valley  of  San  Luis,  which  formerly  was  a  highly  cultivated 

g  sugar  district,  containing  at  one  time  as  many  as  40  sugar  factories. 

These  40  sugar  factories,  working  under  the  slave  system  then  prevail- 

.'  ing,  were  capable  all  together  of  producing  30,000  hogsheads  of  sugar, 

'  and  gave  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  slaves.    To-day,  with  the 

necessity  for  the  economy  of  labor,  and  with  the  vast  improvements  for 

'   grinding  the  cane  and  manufacturing  the  sugar,  and  with  the  improved 

'   iJEUsilities  afibrded  for  transportation  by  railroad,  this  amount  of  sugar 

'    is  made  in  many  parts  of  the  island  in  one  grand  central  factory. 

'    These  old  sugar  factories,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  were  destroyed 

during  the  former  war,  and   these  exceptions  have   been  entirely 

destroyed  during  the  present  war. 

About  two  years  before  the  present  rebellion  was  begun  an  American 
comx>any  established  a  central  sugar  factory  capable  under  favorable 
circumstances  of  elaborating  the  amount  of  sugar  formerly  produced 
in  the  whole  district  by  these  40  sugar  factories,  economizing  in  this 
way  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  and  at  the  same  time  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  agricultural  population  of  the  district,  and  although  sur- 
rounded by  hills  in  which  the  Gubans  had  taken  refhge,  and  from  which 
they  could  descend  to  destroy  the  cane  and  proi>erty  (being  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  headquarters  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Ouban 
army,  whose  orders  were  to  destroy  all  sugar  factories  attempting  to 
work),  have  succeeded  in  keeping  it  intact.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  great  cost  of  labor  is  in  the  production  of  the  cane,  and  that 
while  machinery  has  done  much  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the 
saccharine  matter  and  the  sugar  manufacture,  no  method  has  been  dis- 
covered or  established  that  economizes  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
sugar  production.  Almost  all  lands  in  the  island  of  Cuba  suitable  for 
sugar  production  are  very  easily  cultivated.  After  the  land  is  once 
plowed  and  the  cane  planted  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  keep 
down  the  growth  of  weeds  until  the  cane  shades  the  land,  and  then,  as 
the  season  is  more  or  less  rainy,  Hie  cane  develops  and  grows,  ripening 
as  soon  as  the  dry  season  begins,  about  the  1st  of  December.  This 
cane  is  then  cut  by  hand  with  machetes,  the  leaves  stripped  off  and 
left  on  the  field,  forming  a  mulch,  protecting  the  roots  of  the  cane  from 
the  hot  sun  of  the  dry  season.  Those  unacquainted  with  the  business 
might  think  a  machine  could  be  used  for  cutting  this  cane,  but  up  to  this 
day  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  use  any  machine,  for  the  following 
reasons:  In  order  to  preserve  the  root  of  the  cane  for  future  growth  it 
is  necessary  to  cut  it  as  much  below  the  ground  as  the  force  of  the  man 
armed  with  the  machete  will  enable  him  to  do.  The  leaves  of  the  cane 
have  to  be  stripped  at  the  spot  where  they  are  cut  and  left  on  the 
ground,  thereby  covering  the  stump  and  protecting  it  from  being  killed 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Besides,  the  cane,  after  attaining  a  certain 
height,  is  not  able  to  sustain  itself,  falling  and  trailing  along  the  ground, 
twisting  and  binding  one  with  another  in  an  almost  inextricable  man- 
ner,  forming  a  tangle  impossible  to  penetrate.  These  same  roots  sprout 
as  soon  as  the  rains  come,  and  the  only  care  and  attention  need^  by 
the  farmer  is  to  keep  the  land  free  from  weeds  until  the  ground  is 
shaded  by  the  growing  cane,  and  then  wait  for  the  succeeding  crops. 
Usually,  the  one  planting  of  cane  endures  seven  years,  bat  there  are 
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]and«  that  with  bat  one  planting  of  cane  luive  prodaoed  for  tbirtjij 
forty  yearii  in  Hucci'ssion  in  imying  quantities.     The  avenge  profe 
tion  of  a  caballeria  {M\  acruM)  in  tjU,000  arrobas  (25  poands  eqii^iDSBl 
arnibii).    The  average  co8t  of  preparing  land,  planting  the  caoe,cill 
vatiiig,  and  rutting  and  hanling  to  the  mill  the  first  year  i$fim\ 
i!(l,(MN)  |M*r  caballviia,  or  |:S,UtMI  per  IW  acree.     After  the  first  an 
the  4'OHt  for  cultivation  is  ab<iut  k^U)  iier  caballeria.     The  oost  of  « 
till)?,  Htrippingy  and  hanling  ia  ab«)Ut  #600  [ler  caballeria.    As  it  Ufai 
10  arrob:is  of  cane  to  make  1  arroba  of  sugar,  a  central  fwodada; 
nMHN)  tons  of  HUKiir  would  need  100,0<N)  tons  or  8,U00,0U0  mmlbmi 
cane,  or  it  would  nM|uire,  at  00,000  arrobas  to  a*  caballeria,  ISScibA 
rias  of  cane  land  (iJAH)  acres).    The  price  of  the  cane  delivered  filth 
mill  Ih  proportinate  to  the  value  of  the  HUgar,  and  has  averaged  dviic ' 
the  last  three  yesirs  ^L*.75  per  1(K)  arrobas  of  cane.     One  laboring  as 
will  cut  alHiut  12(Ml  arn»ha8  a  day. 

The  city  of  Trinidad  has  no  factories  and  no  resonroes.  Iti  fttn 
situated  about  3  miles  from  the  town,  is  insignificant,  vessels  disviH 
more  than  12  feet  of  water  not  being  able  to  enter;  bat  about  2  leiCM 
to  the  eaMtwarii  on  the  same  eoiist  there  is  a  landlocked  bay  im 
wliirh  vesselH  drawing  any  depth  of  water  can  oonie  direct  fioa  tk 
o|K.*n  8ea.  This  is  the  only  landlocked  bay  into  which  vessels  of  grai 
draft  can  enter,  with  the  exception  of  Gienfuegos,  from  the  weslKi- 
niost  point  of  the  island  of  Cuba  t4>  Santiago.  The  port  of  Msntir'"' 
lias  a  very  narrow  entrance  for  vessels  of  any  depth  and  is  40  ails 
distant  from  the  town,  and  in  rough  weather  is  an  unsafe  anehon|t 
When  the  Ward  Line  steamers  go  into  Manzanillo  they  go  in  by  vij 
of  CaiH)  Cruz,  40  miles  east  of  it,  and  are  obliged  to  anchor  3  miles  osi 
of  town,  and  in  coming  out  have  to  go  back  the  same  way.  This  Masio 
Hay,  2  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Trinidad,  could  be  made  a  port  of 
entry  and  serve  for  the  ex|M>rtation  of  the  products  of  the  snrroundin{ 
L'onntry.  aM<l  is  jM^rtcctly  s(*cnn*  against  cyclones. 

On  the  Loinas  of  Triiiiflatl  fornM^rly  were  cultivated  coffee  and  eacav. 
tlie  <|iiality  of  both  licin;;  ronsidcrcd  superior  to  that  of  any  other  pari 
of  the  islan<l.  Durin;:  tlie  former  insarreirtit)n  these  coflTee  plantations 
were  destroyed  by  tlie  iiisurnrtionists,  and  have  never  since  bt*u 
entirely  reestahlislied.  owiii^  to  the  want  of  capital,  dearth  of  labor,  and 
want  of  ]>roper  farilities  of  coninmnirsition.  Among  these  hills  one  will 
not  encounter  a  road  over  wliieli  a  farm  wa^^on  can  pass,  everything 
being  transpoited  in  panniers  on  mules.  This  is  not  b^^nse  roads 
eon  id  not  be  coiistnieted.  as  in  Jamaica,  for  material  especially  adapted 
for  tlieir  const luet ion  is  plentiful  and  easily  obtained.  If  grood  means 
of  comniunit'iition  were  once  established,  tliere  is  uo  doubt  that  with 
immigration  in  a  few  years  a  vast  amount  of  cotlee  could  be  grown  upon 
the  island.  I'nder  tlie  <'oii4lition  of  atfairs  that  has  existed  in  Cuba 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  not  enough  cotlee  has  been  grown  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  island  itself,  aud  the  greater  part  of  that  consumeil 
has  been  imported  from  r>ra/il  and  rort<»  Hico.  This  is  an  industry. 
unlike  the  sugar  industry,  especially  adapted  for  those  having  a  small 
capital  that  will  enable  them  to  wait  untd  the  new  plant  has  reached 
its  berry-bearing  a;:e,  which  takes  from  tour  to  six  years,  during  which 
time  care  has  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  i>Iant  free  from  weeds  and  un- 
exposed to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Tliis  is  etfected  in  some  places  in  the 
island  by  planting  orange  trees  a  year  or  two  before  the  eoffoe  trees  are 
])lanted.  These  orange  trees  be^iii  to  bear  in  about  four  years,  at  the 
same  time  aft'ording  shade  for  the  young  eotlet*  ])lant.  Atti^r  they  liegin 
to  bear,  with  very  little  care  the  cotlee  plant  endures  for  an  indefinite 
time— as  long  as  a  man  would  live.    There  are  about  120  square  miles 
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^  of  land  in  the  district  of  Lomas  de  Trinidad  suitable  for  coffee  planta- 
^'  tious  which  can  be  purchased  for  an  infinitesimal  sum — probably  a 

■  dollar  an  acre.  (Mr.  Porter  inquired  of  Mr.  Stillman  whether  he  knew 
V  of  any  instance  of  this  having  been  done.)  I  have  in  mind  a  young 
k  man  who  started  a  small  cafetal,  living  and  cultivating  it  with  his  own 
ri  hands  for  four  years,  with  but  five  hundred  dollars  capital.  The  first 
1  year  that  it  began  to  bear  the  insurrectionists  came  and  destroyed  his 

■  place.    You  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  only  i>ossible  hope  for  Cuba  to 

■  become  an  exporting  country  for  cofiee  is  the  establishment  of  absolute 
I  law  and  order.  With  absolute  security  and  order  there  are  great  possi- 
I   bilities  in  this  industry  for  50  hard-working  people. 

I       The  valleys  between  these  ranges  of  hills  are  eminently  fitted  for  the 
I    breeding  of  cattle,  several  species  of  nutritive  grasses  growing  plenti- 
1    folly,  while  the  mild  climate,  due  to  the  elevation,  is  extremely  favor- 
able to  their  development. 

The  condition  of  the  town  of  Trinidad  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  The 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  the  town,  being  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  is  well  drained.  The  population  is  from  15,000  to  18,000.  There 
are  no  gas  works,  nor  any  waterworks,  residences  depending  upon  cis- 
terns, although  within  5  miles  there  is  a  magnificent  fall  of  water  which 
could  abundantly  supply  the  town.  But  the  people  are  absolutely 
without  any  energy,  and  without  any  manufactures  or  resources  of  any 
kind.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  black,  and  in  the  most 
abject  state  of  misery.  When  the  war  began  there  were  a  good  many 
deaths  from  diseases  due  to  starvation,  the  people  finding  themselves 
at  that  time  absolutely  without  any  supply  of  provisions.  The  result 
is  that  to-day  it  is  impossible  to  walk  through  the  streets  without  see- 
ing on  every  hund  people  condemned  to  death  through  starvation — 
women  and  children  crowding  around  in  the  streets,  grasping  you  by 
the  legs  and  falling  in  front  of  you  from  sheer  exhaustion,  begging  to 
be  relieved  of  their  necessities. 

(Mr.  Porter  inquired  whether  the  cane  fields  which  have  been  burned 
by  the  insurgento  would  grow  up  again  without  replanting,  or  whether 
they  would  need  replanting,  to  which  Mr.  Stillman  replied:) 

One  or  two  burnings  of  a  cane  field  will  not  destroy  the  cane  for 
another  crop,  if  proper  care  is  taken  by  the  owner  in  cultivating  (plow- 
ing and  loosening  it  up)  immediately.  If  you  cut  a  cane  2  feet  from 
the  ground,  it  is  alive  and  takes  away  the  sap  from  the  root  where  it 
wonld  remain  to  keep  it  alive,  and  this  is  why  it  is  so  necessary  after  a 
fire  to  cut  the  stumps  down.  A  fire  is  not  as  dangerous  to  a  cane  field 
as  to  leave  the  field  stripped  of  its  leaves,  and  leave  the  sprouts  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  four  or  five  months  before  the  rainy  season,  and  it  is 
therefore  important  to  keep  the  leaves  to  form  a  mulch  to  protect  the 
cane.  These  leaves  rotting  form  the  nitrogenous  part  of  the  soil,  and 
in  Demarara  they  even  go  to  the  trouble  of  burying  these  leaves.  The 
cane  itself  is  not  an  exhaustive  crop  to  the  soil. 


Statement  of  Mr.  Brooks^  of  Brooks  &  Co. 

Mr.  Brooks  says  that  he  is  nearly  exclusively  in  the  sugar  business 
and  that  he  will  therefore  confine  himself  to  that  in  his  remarks.  That 
in  his  province,  as  in  all  the  others  in  the  island,  sugar  is  the  industry, 
and  on  it  depends  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  He  would  like  Mr. 
Porter  to  recommend  free  sugar  machinery,  especially  spades.  Most 
of  the  sugar  centrales  have  only  sutt'ered  partial  damage;  they  do  not 
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reriuire  new  plants,  bnt  the  damage  dona  is  nevertheless  considenbk. 
The  losses  of  the  owners  are  not  only  that  and  the  bumini;  of  cuw, 
and  blackmailing  on  both  siiles,  bnt  the  seizure  of  cattle;  their  owi 
losses  at  (luantanamo  are  over  9100,000. 

What  class  of  duty  would  he  recommend  on  machinery,  oataide  sojfv 
mai*hineryf  Ad  valorem  duty,  25  per  cent  would  be  too  hi|;li.  In  tbe 
old  Spanish  taritV  it  was  37  {K'^r  cent,  but  it  had  been  25  fier  cent  and 
was  always  4*on8i(lere<l  ex<*essive.  Besides  free  machinery  Mr.  Brooks 
recommends  declaring;  a<rricultnral  implements  free.  The  carts  lued 
for  carr>'in^  the  cane  amid  be  imported  from  the  States.  The  ones  tD 
be  had  at  present  here  are  iMK>r  and  very  dear. 

Jjabor. — Asked  about  labor,  Mr.  Brooks  savs  that  he  finds  no  difi- 
culty  in  supplying;  his  wants  at  present;  he  does  not  know  how  he  will 
fare' later  in  the  crop.  Would  he  not  experience  the  same  difflcoltieB 
that  the  mines  were  having?  I  le  does  not  expect  it.  The  native  CabH 
is  accustomed  to  work  with  the  machete  in  the  field,  and  he  is  not 
tniined  to  mining  work. 

in  case  of  the  imiK>rtation  of  Canary  islanders  bein^  tried,  Mr. 
BnK)k8  thinks  it  <iuite  impoHsible  that  Spain  should  try  to  prevent  it 
out  of  snite  to  the  Unite^l  8tat4*s,  i)erhaps  compelled  by  popular  M- 
in^;.  yAi2kt  obstacle  could  they  putt  Hiis  not  every  Spaniaid  the 
right  to  leave  whenever  he  may  please  t  They  coold  pat  diffienltieB  is 
the  way  of  pa8siK>rts.  In  that  case  i)erhaps  Italians  could  be  teied, 
althon^rli  they  are  not  desirable. 

Mr.  Hrooks  re<*oinniends  declaring  free  of  duty  for  a  time  all  that  it 
employed  in  the  process  of  sugar  making  firom  the  field  to  its  deiiverj; 
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TOBACCO. 


Tobacco  is  second  to  the  leading  industry  of  Onba,  with  sugar  first, 
and  its  cnltivation  is  considerably  in  advance  of  sugar  as  concerns  not 
only  profit  to  acreage,  but  conditions  of  plantations  and  labor.  More 
skill  is  required  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  than  sugar,  and  the  class 
of  labor  is  considerably  superior  to  that  employed  in  sugar  planting. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Gut)a  was  not  begun  until  in  1580,  when 
the  Spaniards  laid  out  small  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Havana. 
Three  hundred  years  latter  there  were  over  ten  thousand  tobacco  planta- 
tions in  the  island.  These  plantations  were  located  in  or  near  the 
VueltaAbajo (Lower  Valley)  to  the  southwest  of  Havana;  and  although 
even  at  that  early  period  these  plantations  produced  the  best  tobacco 
in  the  island,  the  product  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo  did  not  reach  its  world- 
wide fame  until  250  years  later.  Having  once  reached  the  summit  of 
tobacco  glory,  however,  theVuelta  Abajo  product  has  never  lost  itsproud 
position,  and  today  ranks  as  the  first  tobacco  in  the  world.  This  is 
due,  of  course,  to  soil  and  climatic  conditions;  for  that  peculiar  skill  or 
strange  power,  or  whatever  it  my  be,  which  the  Cuban  grower  possesses 
is  not  more  a  characteristic  of  the  Yuelta  Abajo  farmer  than  of  other 
growers  in  the  island.  Indeed,  the  Partidos  leaf  is  larger  in  size, 
finer  in  texture,  and  richer  in  color  than  its  neighbor,  the  Yuelta  Abajo, 
but  it  is  lacking  in  the  flavor  which  can  only  come  from  water,  soil,  and 
air.  The  Yuelta  Abajo  district  occupies  an  area  of  about  90  miles 
in  length  by  10  in  width,  and  its  province  (Pinar  del  Bio)  leads  in  the 
Cuban  output,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  nt^ted  as  a  fact  that,  although  every 
known  climate  and  soil  of  the  earth  have  been  tried  in  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  Cuba,  where  it  was  discovered  more  than  400  years  ago,  is 
stiU  first  in  the  quality  produced,  and  Cuban  tobacco  need  never  fear  a 
successftil  rival  in  excellence. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  acreage  of  Cuba  is  occupied  by  tobacco 
plantations,  notwithstanding  tobacco  is  its  second  product  in  value. 

The  bulk  of  it  comes  from  the  western  end  of  the  island;  the  prov- 
inces of  Pinar  del  Bio,  Havana,  and  Santa  Clara. 

The  production  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  island  of  Cuba  before  the  rev- 
olution in  the  years  1894-95  amounted  to  about  560,000  bales,  averag- 
ing about  50  kilos  each,  say  28,000,000  kilos  or  62,173,800  pounds. 

Of  this  amount  about  260,000  bales  are  harvested  in  the  province  of 
Pinar  del  Bio,  known  in  the  trade  as  <^  vuelta  abtyo"  leaf,  which  is  the 
finest  quality  and  of  which  about  140,000  bales  are  used  by  first-class 
cigar  and  cigarette  manufacturers  of  Havana,  the  balance  being 
exported  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  Europe. 

The  province  of  Havana  on  an  average  only  produced,  before  the  war. 
about  70,000  bales  known  as  ^^Partido  leaf,"  one-fifth  of  which  is  used 
here  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  the  balance 
exported  to  Key  West,  New  York,  and  Europe. 

2U46 ^18  «^ 
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Tlie  quantity  of  tohacro  in^>wn  in  the  province  <rf  Matansu  is ioyvt 
inHiKnificaiit  that  it  is  not  known  in  the  market  at  all. 

The  |}rovini«e  of  Santa  i'hira  pnxlucwa  on  an  averaipe  about  13M^ 
baleM  geni'rally  known  as  ^*  Iteinedioa  leaf,**  of  which  aboat  dO,O0Ubilei 
are  useti  in  that  diMtrict  and  the  neighboring  cities,  and  the  babnce  «f 
IIXMMN)  baloM  p»«8  t«»  the  Tnited  States;  that  is,  the  finer  gnidea,  tk 
h)wer  |;:rad(*8  bein^r  shi|>]»e4l  to  Germany,  etc. 

The  |>n)vin('C  of  l*m*rto  rrind|>e  prodacea  little  or  no  tobacco  at  alL 
nothing;  at  least  ironies  t^i  t)ie  market. 

'^  Kl  ( >ri«*nt4S^  or  in  other  words  the  province  of  Santiag:ode  Cuba,  hid 
a  pHMluetiiin  of  alN»ut  l(NMMK)  bales,  generally  called  tobacco  ^giban* 
or  'Miiayari/'  of  which  alNMit  44MKNI  bales  are  coneamed  by  the  inhib- 
itantM  (»t'  the  distriet,  and  the  remaining:  tiO,UOU  balea  are  exported  lo 
those  eonntries  where  a  riovernment  mono|M>ly  of  the  tobacco  indiutiy 
exists,  viz,  Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  etc  This  tobacco  i«  very  eoine 
and  the  frn^ater  ]>art  suitable  only  for  pipe  smoking.  The  price  is  ii 
pro]»ortiou  to  the  quality  and  olteu  not  higher  than  12  to  15  oeotsa 
I>oand. 

Although  profits  of  fn>m  10  to  35  ])er  cent  have  been  realized  « 
tobacco  raising  in  Cuba,  very  few  tbreigners,  excepting  an  occasioBi! 
German,  have  undertaken  it.  English  and  German  companies  owntke 
majority  of  the  manut'acturing  establishments  in  Havana  and  6b^ 
where,  but  they  have  fouutl  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  bny  the  nv 
material  than  to  raise  it,  although  an  English  company,  manafiMtorinp 
in  Havana,  is  reported  to  have  paid  $1,000,000  for  18,000  acres  in  the 
Vuelta  A  ha  jo  district. 

Anions  the  {Treat  Havana  companies  are  the  fiunous  Heniy  Ch^& 
Bock  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000;  the  FartagK 
Com]>any,  of  Tjondon,  capital  $1,.j4Ni,000;  the  H.  Upman  &  Company, 
a  (ierman  corporation,  and  many  others,  1:^  in  all,  of  varying  nation- 
alities.   Of  the  total  exports  of  cigars  and  tobacco  from  Cuba,  Havana 
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rinp:  to  the  ]ii;;h  tariff  in  the  Tiiited  States,  the  exports  dr«>pped  to 
.<)<NK(NH),  estiinate<l,  and  the  entire  shipments  of  Cuban  tobacco  to  the 
Unire<l  States  dtHTeased  from  1*0.771,;U7  pounds, valued  at $10,613,46$, 
in  IsiMi,  to  4,410,073  iK>unds,  valueil  at  *l\30<i,Ot)7,  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1S07. 

The  tobacco  interests  of  Cuba  have  suffered,  as  have  all  others,  fh>m 
Spanish  ^ree<l.  dishonesty,  and  misrule;  and  now  that  the  iiew  era  is 
at  hand,  ciian^ed  c^)nditions  for  the  better  will  develop  at  ouce*  The 
following  clear  and  coin]»rehensive  statement  of  Mr.  (rustave  Bock,  of 
the  Henry  Clay  4^c  Bock  Company.  Limited,  of  Havana,  £^ves  the  pro- 
duction of  toba<2Co  in  Cubsk,  its  manufacture,  its  necessities  in  the 
present  dillicult  situation,  and  the  quickest  and  best  means  of 
improvement. 


Statement  of  Mr.  Gwftave  Borl\  of  Henry  Clay  c&  Bock  Compaay, 

Limited^  Havana. 

The  war,  with  its  sad  and  distressing  consequences,  has  been  the 
principal  t^ause  of  the  destruction  of  the  farms  employed  in  the  cnlti- 
vatiou  of  tobacco,  and  the  ruin  of  the  tobacco  industry. 
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The  principal  causes  of  destraction  are  three: 

1.  Depopulation  of  the  country. — It  is  an  nndonbted  and  recognized 
fact  that  the  scarcity  of  men  employed  in  the  country  has  greatly 
reduced  the  production  of  tobacco,  limiting  it  to  small  zones,  where,  at 
great  expense  and  sacrifice,  a  small  production  has  been  obtained. 
This  reduction  in  the  population  is  estimated  at  65  x>er  cent,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  statistics  of  the  districts  of  Guana,  Bemates,  Grifa,  Cortes, 
and  Sabalo,  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Bio,  to  which  we  will  limit 
ourselves,  not  to  make  these  notes  too  long. 

Before  the  war  there  were  36,000  inhabitants  in  the  province  named, 
and  the  average  producti<m  of  leaf  tobacco  was  60,000  to  65,000  bales. 
Today  there  are  scarcely  6,000  inhabitants,  and  the  last  crop  was 
barely  6,000  bales;  and  these  were  produced,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a 
foreign  syndicate,  which,  risking  its  capital,  and  with  few  ho]ies  of 
future  compensation,  began  the  work  of  reconstruction,  thereby  saving 
thousands  of  families  from  a  certain  death. 

2.  Seizure  of  cattle. — Oattle  (this  most  important  factor  in  agriculture) 
have  been  reduced  to  such  small  numbers  that  in  some  tobacco  districts 
there  are  absolutely  none,  and  in  the  few  places  where  there  are  any 
left  they  are  entirely  insufficient  for  the  most  urgent  requirements. 

Cattle  in  this  island  is  an  article  of  first  necessity.  Without  exag- 
gerating the  expression,  oxen  constitute  the  right  hand  of  the  farmer 
during  the  crop.  Their  work  commences  with  the  plow  and  continues 
without  rest  until  the  crop  is  gathered  and  taken  to  the  seaboard. 
They  can  not  be  replaced  by  any  other  animal,  as  has  been  proved  by 
experience,  practice  having  shown  that  horses  and  mules  are  unavail- 
able to  this  service  in  view  of  the  special  topography  of  the  Yuelta 
Abfyo  district  and  the  climate  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  this  scarcity  is  the  constant  seizure  of  the 
cattle  by  the  Government  troops,  carrieil  on  unmercifully.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  that  this  state  of  affairs  will  bring  about  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  cattle,  leaving  the  poor  laborer  and  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Yuelta  Ab^jo  in  the  most  precarious  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  consequences  of  this  unjustifiable  measure  will  affect  not  only 
those  employed  in  that  province  in  the  fields,  but  also  those  in  the 
towns  and  in  Havana  depending  exclusively  on  the  tobacco  industry. 
Without  a  crop,  without  raw  material,  the  factories  will  have  to  close 
their  doors  and  the  misery  with  all  its  horrors  brought  about  by  the 
system  of  reconcentration  will  only  be  renewed. 

3.  Loss  of  capital  and  credit. — The  disappearance  of  capital  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  credit  are  due  essentially  to  the  above-men- 
tioned causes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  this  statement ;  it  has  been 
the  inevitable.  These  are,  I  repeat,  the  principal  causes  which  have 
brought  about  the  disastrous  condition  of  the  tobacco  industry. 

That  the  reconstruction  be  permanent  it  is  necessary  to  give  ample 
protection  to  the  farmer,  and  for  this  we  need: 

1.  The  promotion  of  immigration. — All  obstacles  to  the  return  of  the 
white  man  to  his  labor  in  the  fields  should  be  removed.  As  the  exist- 
ing number  of  white  laborers  is  entirely  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  it  is  necessary  to  favor  as  much  as  possible  the 
immigration  of  Canary  Islanders,  who  constituted,  before  the  war,  the 
majority  of  the  tobacco  growers.  Their  knowledge  and  condition  make 
them  suitable  for  the  working  of  these  fields  in  preference  to  others. 

2.  Free  importation  of  cattle. — The  immediate  free  importation  of  cat- 
tle is  necessary,  as  only  a  few  oxen  and  milchers  are  mL    As  I  have 
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already  Ktuted,ox(*ii  are  ilie  prinei|»alfiM.*tore  in  the  ffirmer*riworkiDtht! 
district,  aiitl  it  is  iiii-CHsary  Ui  iin|»ort  them  without  deluy  and  6«e«f 
duty,  as  the  laborer  ran  not  afl'ord  to  pay  the  exorbitant  duties dov 
enfurced.  IninicMliate  attention  8hould  heaven  thia  subject, in viev 
of  the  fact  that  work  on  the  next  crop  mast  begin  in  a  very  short  tiutt. 

3.  Indui^ment  to  capital  and  reriral  o/crediL — With  the  freeimpoift 
tiou  of  rattle,  inimi|cn»tion  of  white  laliorers,  and  the  establishment  <if 
a  tirni  and  stable  p»vernnient  undoubtedly  this  district  would  retin 
to  its  former  prospfi-oiis  eoudition.  I'eace,  order,  and  work  wooiu 
invite  ra])ital  to  lend  a  vipuous  and  impulsive  hand  to  regain  thedif' 
tric'tV  lost  wealth  and  credit. 

4.  CoHittrurtion  of  nHidn. — The  province  of  Pinar  del  Kio  hasslwiyi 
felt  the  want  of  coniniunieation  with  the  eommeix'ial  centers.  Ato 
three  years  <»f  war,  between  nej;leet  and  destriietion,  therv  are  tiKday 
praetically  no  roads.  This  evil  has  raused  an  increase.*  in  frei^rht  rates 
and  in  S4»me  castas  the  rates  (•xc*eed  the  value  of  thegciods.  To  proBOtt 
the  industry  of  the  province. new  roads  should  be  built  and  the  old  oie» 
re<M}iistnu't«*d. 

5.  KHtahliHhmenf  of  a  (itrps  of  rural  poUvf. — ^The  establishment  of i 
eorps  of  police  is  an  iiiiiMUiant  point  to  the  ciuintry  districts  undercofr 
ditioiis  similar  to  those  n(»w  ^iven  ti»  the  Civil  Guards,  an  armed  font 
for  the  persenition  of  bandits  and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  thecoaa- 
try  districts  of  i'uba.  it  is  not  to  lie  expended  that  all  the  vajsraboodi. 
thieves,  and  bad  cliaraeters  that  existed  before  the  revolution  have 
decreased  in  nuiiiiM*r,  eonsideriuf?  the  irrepilar  lives  tliey  must  have 
been  leadini;;,  and  miw  that  ]H'acc  is  restore^l  that  they  will  become  hoo 
est  and  pnmI  worknuMi.  ProttM'tion  a;;ainst  this  class  of  fieople  can  br 
afVordiMl  the  t4>bacc*o  grower  by  a  well-constituted  corps  of  rural  {loliev. 

<>uc4^  wc  have  ptiintcd  out  the  measures  we  consider  most  urgent  to 
recstablisli  tiie  industry  of  the  tobacco  pn>vinces,  we  will  mention 
what  wc  rt)Msidcr  nct-cssary  for  the  proteetion  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo 
tobacuM)  h*at'. 

It  is  not  tMiou^h  tliat  tlie  a;:riculrurc  of  the  district  should  rise  to  it* 
former  st;itc  of  ]»nispcrity;  it  is  necessary  besides  to  protect  in  some 
way  the  reputation  ot'Ouban  tobacco,  and  especially  the  Vuelta  Abajo 
leaf,  eonsi(l4M-ed  t<»-ilav  without  a  rival  in  the  world. 

'i'hese  measures  are  pun*ly  economical,  and  as  they  concern  an 
uncommon  articU\  nutans  anil  expenses  are  usetl  for  its  pn>ductioii 
whi<'h  entitle  it  to  unusual  protct-tion,  as  will  be  tbund  by  the  following 
calculation: 

To  province  KM)  bab»s  of  ti>bjic4*o  ot*  M)  kilos  each,  a  fanner  would 
rent  1  cabaHeria  of  hind  (e<(Ualin^  ;»:>.lt»  cares),  (UU'  half  of  whieh  he 
wouhl  emphiy  tor  toliacco  cultivation  and  the  remainder  for  vegetables. 

Knit  of  land  jut  y«»;u- jCITH^ 

LTiD.CMHJ  phiiitN.  Jit  tI.."»«»  |h'I   tlinMK:in<l. 3T"» 

rt.'jrMi  pniiniiH  of  ri-nivian  fei  tili/«'r 2^»» 

Hirin;^  of  oxni HpJ 

W.'ii^rH  .Hid  insiiutciiaiK't' of  I'J  iiHMi,  at  rL*-"»  jmt  iiio.iili  i  a«  li 3.  iX** 

** Ya;riias."  •■  iiiai:i;:iiaM,"  and  f\in'nH«'H linA) 

Taxe"*,  pliysician'H  IhIIh  and  ni«*di('ini*s.  ami  livin>;  rx|MrnHrs  of  the  planter 41^*^ 


Total 4.7:rr 

So  that  a  planter  would  have  to  sell  each  .">()  kilos  of  tobacco  at  $47.27 
to  cover  the  cost  of  production.  The  fore;roinjj:  tig:ures  show  clearly  that 
the  pn>duction  of  tobacco  in  the  island  (»f  (-uba  is  more  expensive  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  special  attention  be! n^  necessary  to  it8 
raising  from  the  day  it  is  planted  to  the  cutting  of  the  leaf,  becddes  the 
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snbscqaent  treatment  necessary  to  obtain  good  results;  which  work 
goes  on  night  and  day,  if  a  good  qaality  is  desired. 

The  following  measures  are  therefore  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  industry: 

To  insure  a  planter  the  sale  of  his  crop  at  a  price  in  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  production,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  present  regu- 
lations prohibiting  the  importation  and  reimportation  in  this  island  of 
all  foreign  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  tobacco  should  continue 
in  force,  excepting  only  snufi'  and  chewing  tobacco,  that  have  always 
been  imported  here  and  in  vlq  way  hurt  our  trade  or  agriculture.  Of 
the  many  laws  and  decrees  which  the  Madrid  Government  has  issued 
to  favor  this  colony,  none  has  been  wiser  than  this  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  leaf  tobacco,  thereby  avoiding  the  importation  of 
a  leaf  of  inferior  quality,  by  unscrupulous  persons,  who,  after  manufac- 
turing the  cigar  in  the  way  usual  in  this  country,  made  perhaps  with  a 
small  portion  of  Cuban  leaf,  would  export  it  as  genuine  Havana,  a  busi- 
ness which  would  prove  most  profitable  to  the  adulterator,  but  which 
in  time  would  totally  ruin  the  reputation  of  our  products,  both  agii- 
cultural  and  industrial,  bringing  about  a  decrease  in  prices  which 
would  eventually  cause  a  cessation  of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 

PRODUCTION    OF    TOBACCO    IN    THE    ISLAND,  LOCAL    CONSUMPTION, 
EXPORTS,  PARTICULARLY  THOSE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  production  of  tobacco  in  normal  times  is  estimated  at — 

Bales. 

InPinarderRio,  called  Vaelta  Abajo 260,000 

In  Havana,  called  Partido 70,000 

In  Las  Villas  Sta.  Clara,  called  Remcdiog 130,000 

In  the  Eastern  provinces,  caUed  Mayari  y  Gibara 100,000 

Total 560,000 

or,  on  an  average  of  50  kilos  per  bale,  28,000,000  kilos,  or  62,173,800 
pounds. 

Note. — In  Vuelta  Abajo  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncultivated  land, 
and  with  i)ermanent  peace  and  a  stable  government  that  could  insure 
protection  to  capitalists  this  production  could  easily  be  increased  in 
Yuelta  Abajo  alone  to  500,000  bales;  the  provinces  of  Havana,  Las 
Villas,  and  the  eastern  provinces  increasing  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  packages  of  smoking 
tobacco  for  home  consumption  the  following  numl^r  of  bales  of 
tobacco  are  used : 

Bales. 

Vnelta  Abajo 140,000 

Partido 10,000 

Santa  Clara 30,000 

Oibara 40,000 

Total 220,000 

And  for  export  as  folio  ^s: 

fiales. 

Vnelta  Abajo 120,000 

Partido 60,000 

Santa  Clara 100.000 

Gibara 60,000 

Total 340,000 

At  50  kilos  per  bale,  17,000,000  kilos,  or  36,956,000  pounds. 
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The  United  StatcM  hii8  bought  and  imported  fiom  the  inland  of  Ctbi 
followH: 


V 


Q«Mtitj.  ^    Tal» 


IMM 

IMft 

UV7  (SiiMMithiit 


SI.94.WI 
14.&7II.M8 
30.  ITScOi 
38i.Tn.317 
4.41tf.«»  ' 


Tmtef  Ta]or  of  Iraf  ftiiort'-tl  |M*r  niiiiiiin  iCMliihalvih  — 
2au,(M0  ImUmi  tiir  liHiiii*  euniiunipiiuu 


Total. 


HavinfT  expressed  our  views  conceminfr  the  pmdaction  of  M 
tobacc*4>,  we  will  now  refer  to  its  manufacture,  an  indastry  which  te 
for  several  years  drugge<l  al()iifr»  and  which  is  of  great  importance  aoi 
deserves  the  utmost  attention.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  impor- 
tant an  industry  it  would  be  to  day,  if,  instead  of  the  setbacks  it  hii 
received*  its  energies  had  l>een  allowed  to  develop. 

The  universal  reputation  which  this  leaf  enjoys,  owin^  to  the  exeri- 
leney  of  its  (|uality  and  the  i)erfectioii  of  its  mannractnre,  woald  ineraie 
tiireefold  if  the  industry  were  promoted.  It  is  to-day  the  second  boa 
important  industry  in  the  (*ountry,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Havana  ud 
Pinar  del  Kio  it  is  the  foremost.  With  100,000  hundredweight,  costLni: 
$4y0(M),0iM)  in  1881»,  the  following  has  been  manu&ctored : 


ForM|M>rtiitioii     ... 
Local  coiiH  II  111  I  •dull  . 

Total 


W).  000.  WO 
50,  UOU.  Oi« 


I 


•II.  W.'." 
2.  '.M".  .»' 


300,000.000  I       13.3ui>.Mi' 


In  addition  to  tliis,  the  manufacture  of  eijrarettes  represents  from 
J^.'MHNMMK)  to  d4JMH),<KK)  )»cr  aiiniiin.  II(»wever,  the  importance  of  this 
industry  must  not  Im*  pitipMl  by  tlicse  ti^ures,  hut  by  the  fact  that  the 
]»ro(ree(Is  of  tliis  industry  circulate  rapidly  and  give  life  and  movement 
to  other  industries  tliat  depend  upon  it,  which  in  the  city  of  Havana 
alone  eni]>loy  from  1.S<NK)  to  LM»,(NM)  workmen,  who,  with  their  families, 
represent  from  45,<M)0  to  r>0,<MM)  people. 

We  have  cursorily  glanced  over  its  actual  importance.  Let  as  study 
its  future. 

Kven  if  under  the  auspices  of  ])eace  and  adopting  the  proper  measures 
for  the  future  (»f  the  agriculture  and  pnuluction  of  tobacco  a  brilliant 
and  ]>roinising  future  is  assured,  the  same  can  not  be  said  unfortunately 
of  its  industry  and  manufacture. 

The  future  of  the  former  is  ])romisiiig.  It  has  no  rival  in  the  world. 
There  is  only  one  Vuelta  Abajo  district.  The  latter,  besides  being 
liandic,a]>ped  by  excessive  C4»m]>etition,  has  the  insurmountable  obstacle 
of  being  taxed  by  the  treasuries  of  countries  burdened  by  a  heavy 
national  debt,  while  other  nations,  like  the  United  States,  levy  heavy 
duties  on  cigars  to  protect  their  national  in<lustry  in  its  various  phases. 

As  a  proof  of  what  we  say,  we  call  attenti(»n  to  the  following  figures, 
showing  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  this 


Ff 
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*  island,  a  decrease  wWcli  nearly  reaches  60  per  cent  of  normal.    The 
following  will  show  how  the  exportation  of  cigars  decreased  from 
_  260,000,000  in  1889  to  123,000,000  in  1897: 


tr 

IT 


Exportation  of  cigars  in  nine  year*. 


1889 250,467,000 

1890 211,823,000 

1891 196,667,000 


1892 166,712,000 

1893 147,365,000 

1894 134,210,000 


1895 158,662,000 

1896 185,914,000 

1897 123,417,000 


On  the  other  hand,  the  exi>ortation  of  leaf  tobacco  has  increased  the 
same  50  per  cent.  From  177,000  bales  exported  in  1889  by  the  port  of 
Havana  the  exports  in  1896  increased  approximately  to  260,000  bales. 

It  is  then  easy  to  understand  the  actual  condition  of  the  tobacco 
industry  and  its  dependencies  and  tiliat  of  the  numerous  families  who 
live  by  the  work  that  this  gives  them.  Their  future  therefore  can  not  be 
darker  unless  laws  are  immediately  enforced  to  protect  them  and  raise 
them  from  the  abject  state  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Besides  the  high  customs  tariffs  on  imported  cigars  abroad,  among 
which  we  may  mention  those  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  as  well  as  the 
internal  taxes  of  those  countries  where  tobacco  is  a  source  of  govern- 
ment revenue,  one  of  the  main  reasons  of  the  decline  of  the  Cuban 
industry  originated  in  the  McEjnley  bill,  which  compelled  many  manu- 
facturers to  move  their  factories  to  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  want 
of  protection  on  the  raw  material,  thereby  causing  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  production  of  the  island,  and  increasing  in  the  same 
proportion  that  of  the  United  States,  in  which  country  the  manufac- 
ture has  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  6,000,000,000  cigars  per  annum. 

Exportation  of  tohaeoo  to  the  United  Staiee, 


Years. 


1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1888 


KombOTof 
olgan. 


101,«98,5«) 
96,105,760 
52,015,600 
64,472,250 
40,033,660 


Valne. 


$3,970,034 
4,  U3, 780 
2,742,285 
2,859,941 
2,424,426 


Years. 


18M 
1896 
1890 
1897 


Kamber  of 
oigan. 


40.048,330 
89. 579. 400 
40,601,750 
84,017,683 


Valae. 


$2,131,981 
2,a»0.867 
2,091,856 
1.808,610 


To  protect  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  this  industry  it  is  neces- 
sary— 

(1)  To  maintain  the  suppression  of  export  duty  on  cigars  ordered 
by  the  local  government  of  this  island  on  the  31st  of  last  December, 
both  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  packages  of  cut  tobacco,  as  well  as 
on  tobacco  in  fiber  or  powdered,  which  are  considered  as  industrial 
products  thereof. 

(2)  To  maintain  to  its  full  extent  the  export  duty  on  leaf  tobacco, 
ordered  at  the  same  time,  of  $12  per  100  kilos,  for  that  grown  in  the 
provinces  of  the  west  and  center  of  the  island  ( Yuelta  Abajo,  Partido, 
and  Bemedios).    The  following  data  will  prove  the  justice  of  this  step : 

To  manufacture  in  the  United  States  1,000  cigars  weighing  12 
pounds,  sold  in  Havana,  unstemmed,  26  pounds  of  filler,  and  6  pounds 
of  wrapx)er,  we  would  arrive  at  the  following  results — 

For  exiM>rt  dnty  on  the  leaf  in  Cnba,  90  ponnds  of  leaf,  at  $12  per  100  kiloe  ..  $3. 00 
Import  dnty  in  the  United  States  on  25  pounds  of  fiUer,  at  35  cents  each  ....  8. 75 
Import  dnty  in  the  United  States  on  5  ponnds  wrapper,  at  $2  each 10. 00 


TotiJ 22. 35 
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Thi»  «ame  1,000  ciKan  imported  fnmi  CubA,  weighing  12  poanda,  mt  $IJSO  pv 

|H>uiitl • ffSL* 

Kxport  duty,  25  |M*r  cent  ail  valor«*m,  vmlued  at  #liO  per  thoni«aiid lii 

nmkini;  a  dilViMiMin'  ors?lfi.rK'»  si;r:iinst  our  tobacco. 

(.'i)  It  in  also  iii(iis|K.Mimib1e  that  the  prohibitiou  of  importiiif  u 
reiiiiportiiiir  all  tobacco,  whether  preiiared  or  in  leaf,  be  inaintai]ied;aB 

(4)  It;  as  iH  to  be  hoiHHl^  the  ciimmercial  relatioDS  between  thi 
iftland  and  the  North  American  Hepablic  continne  in  perfect  hamoe 
and  well  directe<K  we  may  soon  expect  to  have  complete  reciprocity  ai 
free  exchange  of  trade. 

GUSTAVK  BOGL 

Havana,  September^  1898. 


THE  MINING  DISTRICT  OF 

SANTIAGO 


The  mining  districts  of  Cuba  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
mountainous  or  eastern  end  of  the  island,  and  so  far  the  province  of 
Santiago  is  the  chief  producer.  Its  leading  product  is  iron  ore^  mined 
principally  by  American  companies.  The  first  real  iron  mining  m  Cuba 
began  in  about  1884,  when  21,798  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  first  Cuban  iron  ore  received  in  this  country,  and 
was  about  one  twenty-third  of  the  total  iron  importation.  In  1897  we 
received  397,173  tons  of  Cuban  ore,  which  was  three-fourths  of  the  ore 
imported.  During  the  years  1884-1897  we  received  3,401,077  tons  of 
Cuban  ore. 

The  ore  is  a  brown  hematite,  in  large  quantities,  easy  to  work,  of 
excellent  quality,  about  62  per  cent  iron,  and  is  espeicially  adapted  for 
the  making  of  Bessemer  steel.  Though  there  are  many  mining  prop- 
erties, throe  American  companies,  the  Juragua  Iron  Company,  the 
Spanish-American  Iron  Company,  and  the  Sigua  Iron  Company,  do  all 
the  business.  The  Juragua  does  far  more  than  all  the  others.  Its 
shipments  to  the  United  States  in  1897  were  244,817  tons  (5,932  tons,  in 
addition,  to  Nova  Scotia)  to  152,356  tons  by  the  Spanish-American 
Company,  which  made  its  first  shipment  in  1895,  and  none  by  the  Sigua 
Company,  which  has  shipped,  in  all,  21,853  tons.  The  Sigua  began 
operations  in  1892,  the  Spanish- American  in  1885,  and  the  Juragua  in 
1884.  In  1897  the  Spanish- American  Company  shipped  51,537  tons  to 
foreign  countries,  bringing  its  total  output  for  the  year  up  to  203,893  tons. 

Although  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality  outcrops  in  many  places  on  the 
estates  once  devoted  to  coffee  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  coast  range, 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1881  that  the  first  claim  was  located,  or 
^^  denounced."  Since  then  more  than  a  hundred  locations  have  been 
denoonoed  in  this  range  (the  Sierra  Maestre),  both  to  the  east  and  the 
west  of  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Of  these  denouncements  the 
most  important,  and,  in  fac^  the  only  ones  that  have  ever  been  worked, 
are  to  the  east  of  the  city,  covering  a  distance  of  twenty-odd  miles 
along  the  range,  a  few  miles  in  from  the  coast  The  deposit  is  not 
continuous,  but  there  are  numerous  separate  deposits  along  the  dis- 
tance, some  of  them  very  extensive. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  mining  of  this  ore,  the  Crown  of  Spain 
issued,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1883,  a  royal  decree  to  the  following  effect: 
That  for  a  x)eriod  of  twenty  years  from  that  date  the  mining  companies 
should  be  free  from  all  tax  on  the  surface  area  of  all  claims  of  iron  or 
combustibles;  that  ores  of  all  classes  should  be  free  from  all  export 
taxes;  that  coal  brought  in  by  mining  companies  for  use  in  their  work 
should  be  free  from  all  import  taxes;  that  combustibles  and  iron  ore 
should  be  exempted  from  the  3  per  cent  tax  on  raw  materiids;  that 
mining  and  metallurgical  companies  should  be  free  fr*om  all  other 
imports;  that  for  a  period  of  five  years  the  mining  companies  should 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties  on  all  machinery  or  materials 
required  for  working  and  transporting  the  ore;  that  vessels  entering 
in  ballast  and  sailing  with  ore  should  pay  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  ton 
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navifration  duos,  and  that  vossrls  oiitorinfr  with  cskTfso  destined  fort^ 
iiiiniiifr  ('oiii]»:ini<*>  should  pay  «1.. ill  |»er  ton  navi'iratioD  and  portdo« 
onall  such  carp*,  and  on  tlirn-nniin(K*rot'tlierar|iroaff  per|ireDera]tah£ 

rn«Ier  tliisrhart<T  tli«*«lurugua  lronConi]mny«  Limited,  opened miiHrs 
in  Firnii*/a.  laid  a  railroad  1M»  niik's  loun  from  that  jioint  toLaCraz. 
in  Santiago  ISay,  where  tine  diK-kn  and  piers  were  bniltp  and  in  ]n4 
shipped  the  first  rar^o  of  iron  ore  from  Cuba.  Tlie  Cf»mpaDy  has  a  fine 
tloot  of  iron  steamers.  The  mines  of  this  company  were  extenavelT 
and  suci'essfuUy  wurkcd,  an<l.  ein'ouraf^eil  by  this,  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can Company  and  the  »si;rua  Company  purchased  mines  to  the  east  of 
the  .Jura^Mni  properties  and  at  tmee  began  the  work  of  developing  them. 

The  iSpanisliAmeriean  Iron  Company,  incorporated  nnder  the  lavs 
oi  West  Virginia  and  owned  entirely  by  American  citizens,  boilt  4 
miles  of  stiindanl  gauge  railri»ad  from  its  mines  to  Daiquiri  Bay,  about 
IG  niiU's  east  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Here  the  compaoy 
(instructed  a  ste<*l  ore  dock  of  ;{,<NI0  tons  eapaeityy  a  landing  ])ier,biioy&, 
m«N»rin;;s,  and  other  liarbor  improvements,  at  a  cast  of  #500,000.  llw 
work  of  ])reparing  tliis  harbitr  delayed  the  opening  of  the  mines  for  ship- 
ment, and  it  was  not  until  May«  is<i.j,  that  the  first  cargo  was  cleareti. 

The  Sigua  Iron  Company  built  a  standard  gauge  road  9  miles  Iodjt 
fnun  its  mines  to  Sigua  Hay.  and  there  ctmstructe^I  a  breakwater  and 
a  w(N>dt*n  ore  dmrk.  This  company  during  the  first  two  years  of 
operation  ship|HMl  iM,sol*  tons.  Later  the  mines  were  closed,  and 
during  the  war  betwe(*n  Spain  and  the  Cubans  the  dock,  roandhoose* 
lo(*omi»tives,  and  buildings  of  the  eom])any  at  Sigua  Bay  were  entirely 
destroyct<l  in  the  course  o\'  an  engagement  between  the  Spanish  and 
the  Cuban  forces. 

The  Spanish- Anieriean  Inui  Company  and  the  Jaragna  Iron  Company 
remained  in  operation  during  the  entire  war  between  Spain  and  Cnba, 
and,  although  located  at  the  extieme  outpost  of  the  Spanish  troops,  with 
Cuban  forces  in  the  iininrdiare  vicinity,  maintained  thronghout  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  c<intiim«Ml  shipping;  ore  until  they  were  closed  by  order 
of  the  Spanish  aiilhoritics.  art«'r  the  de<'laration  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 

The  thre<»  companies.  w)ii«*h  are  the  only  ones  that  have  ever  oper- 
ated mines  in  the  pntvince.  rc))rcsciit  an  investment  of  American 
ca]»ital  of  about  .*s.(mm)JM»o,  and  tlic  two  still  operating  have  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  Tnited  States  more  tiian  3?L\<^M^^  i^  iuii>ort 
duties  on  iron  or(\  The  followin;<:  table  shows  the  production  of  iron 
ore  in  the  juoviiice  from  18^-4  to  1S<)7: 


18»l., 

1«8«'.. 
JUST., 

1H<)1   . 

18M.. 
1885., 
WM.. 
1897., 


Years. 


JnrftpiA 
CompaDy. 


Ton*. 
23.977 

•JO  I.  475 

I'.Vi.  4i'«J 

•-••'•i.rii'O 
:vM, «:»» 

X'A.  .41 

•jyi.r.rti 

248.  .Vt" 


IViMluotidD. 


Spjiiiiih-    i 

Aii.iTiran  ;SifnuiIron 
In  III  Com-  •  (.'iimpany. 
jiaiiy.      , 


TohM. 


ToUl .-.     :!.'.:rt.:^l4  I 


74.  ■•'.•i    . 
114.  n<>   . 

awl.  ivjy  . . 

I 

:{05. 130 


Tom. 


I 


12.0tiU 


12.000 


ToteL 


Tons. 
23.977 
80.i«i 
110.  RW 
94.X10 
204.475 
255. 40< 
3K.O0O 
961.620 
310. 850 
346.341 
153.050 
177.041 
405.671 
452.559 


^%  ^^•i  ^w4 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  the  mines  are  worked  under- 
ground.  Tlie  ore  outcrops  on  the  sidehills,  and  the  mining  is  in  the 
nature  of  quarrying.  Daiquiri,  the  port  of  the  Spanish-American 
Company,  is  the  point  at  which  General  Shafter's  army  landed,  and  the 
dock,  pier,  mooring,  buoys,  and  water  supply  of  the  place  were  of  great 
value  to  the  army  and  to  the  vessels  of  the  Navy.  The  Spanish  forces, 
who  abandoned  Daiquiri  when  the  United  States  troops  landed,  set  fire 
to  the  shops,  roundhouse,  docks,  pier,  warehouse,  and  cars  of  the  com- 
pany. Through  the  efforts  of  the  company's  men,  who  were  waiting  in 
the  hills  and  returned  as  soon  as  the  bombardment  ceased,  the  fire 
was  partly  extinguished;  but  the  locomotives,  shops,  some  cars,  and 
a  number  of  buil(Ongs,  were  a  total  loss.  The  hospital  buildings  and  a 
number  of  dwellings  at  Daiquiri  were  afterwards  burned  by  order  of  the 
United  States  officers  commanding.  At  Siboney,  the  Juragua  Com- 
pany's village,  a  number  of  buildings  were  also  burned  by  order  of  the 
United  States  officers  in  command. 

The  foUowing  list  of  the  mining  properties,  all  in  the  province  of 
Santiago,  with  the  number  of  acres,  condition,  etc.,  may  be  useful  as 
reference: 


Dorothea  and  Kecrio 

Carplntero 

BayainiUis 

Onama 

Caero 

Be  la  Plata 

Uvera  and  Jaqueca  . 

Berraooe 

Ci^lolwba 

Eoononia 

Provldenoia 

Hadalena 

BemiOobo 

Joragna  Group 

SeviSa 


Nnm- 

Num- 

ber of 

ber  of 

minea. 

acres. 

4 

300 

0 

1,300 

5 

925 

0 

960 

0 

700 

9 

976 

12 

1,667 

4 

602 

8 

19 

2,060 

8 

8 

1,000 

1 

150 

17 

2,600 

11 

1,800 

Bemarks. 


For  sale. 
Do. 


Do. 
Slgna  Compaay. 

10  for  fiale. 
fl50, 000  refkiaed. 
For  sale. 

Do. 

Do. 
4  for  sale. 
For  sale. 

11  for  dale. 
For  sale. 


All  these  mining  properties  are  from  200  to  1,600  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  though  the  climate  is  hot,  the  region  is  not  afi'ected  by  fevers  or 
malaria,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  healthful  section  of  the 
island.  This  location  is  excellent  for  mining  and  shipping  also,  being 
from  5  to  60  miles  from  Santiago,  and  nearly  all  of  the  properties  have 
excellent  outlets  to  the  sea,  or  are  conveniently  located  to  rail  facilities. 
Nature,  as  usual  in  Cuba,  has  done  her  share,  except  in  the  production 
of  man,  and  the  most  serious  drawback  to  mining  is  the  want  of  proper 
labor. 

While  in  Cuba  your  commissioner  received  one  cable  dispatch  calling 
for  1,500  laborers  for  the  mines.  Through  a  suggestion  made  by  your 
commissioner  to  an  American  corporation  engaged  in  mining  at  Santi- 
ago, 400  laborers  were  sent  from  Havana  to  Santiago.  While  there  was 
a  surplus  of  able-bodied  labor  in  Havana  willing  io  go  to  the  mines  at 
Santiago,  they  had  not  the  means  to  obtain  transportation  to  the  locali- 
ties where  they  could  obtain  work,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  prominent  business  man  of  Havana, 
the  man,  in  fac^t,  who  in  October  was  employed  to  send  the  400  labor- 
ers from  that  city  to  Santiago: 

I  advertised  for  laborers  in  the  Santiago  mines  in  onr  prinoipal  newspajierSy  and, 
in  consequence,  have  had  fur  the  last  three  days  at  least  120  men  calling  at  my  ofiBoe 
for  Hituatious.  They  are  willing  to  accept  the  price  offered,  bat  not  one  of  them  can 
pay  the  paatage  from  this  port  to  Santiago. 
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Lots  of  soldiers,  lots  of  laborers,  many  of  whom  have  already  worked  in  the 
tiago  mines  and  know  all  about  the  work,  living,  and  everything  else,  but  were 
taken  awav  ft'om  there  as  guerrillas,  volunteers,  and  soldiers  of  some  kind,  are  will- 
ing  to  so,  but,  as  you  will  understand,  the  people  here  have  been  without  work  aod 
the  soloiers  without  any  pay,  and  therefore  nobody  can  pay  the  passage. 

While  writing  these  lines  several  men  have  called  on  me,  but  it  is  the  same  thini: 
over  and  over  again :  they  need  work  and  are  willing  to  work,  but  they  have  not 
got  one  cent  to  save  their  souls. 

Throafrh  the  preBident  of  the  Spanish- American  Iron  Company  year 
oommisHioner  is  enabled  to  api>end  hereto  copies  of  the  various  laws 
and  decrees  nnder  which  the  mining  companies  were  obliged  to  work 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 


New  York,  August  31, 1898. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Special  Commissioner^  efe. 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  for  yonr  information  several  papers  relating  to, 
the  Spanish  mining  law  affecting  the  proi>erties  in  the  island  of  OuImi 
as  follows : 

(1)  Boyal  decree,  April  17, 1883. 

(2)  Boyal  order,  April  24, 1883. 

(3)  Regalation  for  the  execution  of  the  royal  decree  of  April  17, 1883. 

(4)  Royalty  order  of  Jane  28, 1894,  reestablishing  in  all  its  force  the 
law  of  April  17, 1883. 

(5)  Letter,  Samuel  P.  Ely  to  G.  F.  Rand,  June  17, 1896,  about  Span- 
ish mining  law. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  papers  should  give  you  a  very  dear 
idea  of  the  laws  and  regulations  under  which  the  mining  companies 
were  transacting  business  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  between  ttie 
United  States  and  Spain. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

0.  F.  Rand,  President. 


THE  SPANISH- AMERICAN   IRON  COMPANY. 

[iDclomire  1.] 

Tratmlation  of  the  royal  decree  17th  of  April,  ISS.'i,  om  published  in  **  Gaceta  de  la  nabatuLj" 

Uth  May,  2SS3. 

DRPARTMSNT  OF  PUHLIC   WORKS. 

The  miniBtry  of  colonies,  under  date  18tli  of  April  last,  rommnniratod  to  hin 
excellency  the  Governor-General  the  royal  decree,  wliicli  aays  thne: 

^'Voiir  Kxccllency:  His  Mai.jcHty  the  King  (whom  (iml  guard)  has  caased  to  be 
issued,  under  date  17th  of  April,  the  following  royal  decree: 

Don  Alfouzo  XII,  by  the  grace  of  Qod  constitutional  King  of  Spain,  to  all  thooe  who 
may  see  and  hear  this  present,  know  that  the  Cortes  have  decreed  and  ouraelf 
sanctioned  the  following: 

Article  Ist. 

"The  concessions  and  franchises  authorized  in  articles  77,  78,  79,  and  80  of  tlie 
royal  decree  of  13th  October,  1883,  an*  declared  in  force  for  twenty  years  more  with 
application  to  the  mining  industry  in  the  island  otCuha  in  the  following  form: 

^'  Mineral  propi>rties  (pertenencias)  of  iron  and  of  fuel  shall  remain  exempt  from 
the  annual  surface  tax. 
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''AH  minerals  and  metals,  of  whatsoever  olaas  they  may  be,  can  bo  exported  flrom 
the  island  and  shall  not  pay  export  duties. 

"Also  the  mineral  coal  which  may  bo  imported  at  habilitated  ports  in  mineral 
regions  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  import  duties  whenever  it  may  be 
destined  for  consumption  in  mining  and  metallurgy  and  shall  prove  its  employment 
in  said  uses. 

"  Fuels,  minerals,  and  iron  mines  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  tax  of 
three  per  cent  on  raw  products. 

"The  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  shall  not  be  charged  with  any  new  con- 
tribution nor  with  other  tax. 

^'Neither  shall  tax  of  any  other  class  be  exacted  upon  the  transportation  and 
shipment  of  ores  and  fuel  produced  from  the  mines  of  tiie  country,  nor  upou  coast- 
wise traffic  subject  to  the  custom-house  regulations  now  in  force. 

Article  2nd. 

"The  importation  without  payment  of  customs  duties  is  conceded  to  material  and 
machinery  for  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  and  whatever  may  be  required 
for  their  transportation  up  to  and  inclusive  of  their  embarkaticHi.  This  franchise 
sliall  be  in  force  from  the  publication  of  the  present  law  in  the  Gazette  of  the  island 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  which  period  shall  not  be  extended. 

Article  3rd. 

"Vessels  which  enter  in  ballast  and  sail  f^om  the  island  with  iron  ore  shall  pay 
navigation  and  port  charges  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  ton. 

"Lach  ton  occupied  bv  material  or  machinery  imported  for  use  of  the  mining  or 
metallurgical  industry  shall  pay  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  for  navigation  and  port 
charges;  the  remaining  tons  of  the  ship's  cargo  shall  pay  in  accordance  with  the 
general  tariif  regulations. 

"In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  this  concession,  the  vessels  shall  prove  their 
departure  or  return  with  a  cargo  of  ore. 

"For  the  quantity  which  they  embark  they  shall  pay  the  charge  before  mentioned 
of  five  cents  per  ton;  paying  for  the  balance  of  the  cargo  the  charges  fixed  in  the 
aforementioned  general  tariflT. 

*'The  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  shall  be  rated  by  measurement,  and  that  of 
domestic  in  accordance  with  their  register,  except  in  the  case  where  the  former 
have  been  put  on  an  equal  footing  in  tue  exaction  of  navigation  and  port  charges, 
in  conformity  with  the  royal  decree  of  4th  June,  1868,  and  regulations  in  force. 

Article  4th. 

"The  other  provisions  contained  in  the  royal  decree  of  13th  October,  1863,  remain 
in  full  force,  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  what  is  prescribed  in  this  law. 

Article  5tii. 

"The  minister  of  colonies  shall  dictate  the  proper  regulations  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  present  law  and  avoid  all  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 

*' Wherefore,  we  command  all  courts,  judges,  chiefs  of  departments,  governors, 
and  other  authorities,  as  well  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastic:!],  of  whatever  order 
and  rank,  that  they  keep,  and  cause  to  be  kept,  comply  with,  and  execute  the 
present  law  in  all  its  parts. 

"Given  in  the  Palace,  the  17th  April,  1^83. 

"I,  Tiie  King. 
"The  Minister  of  Colonies,  Casper  Nunez  de  Arcs. 

"This  royal  order  I  communicate  to  your  excellency  to  be  put  in  force.'' 

And  having  gone  into  effect  by  command  of  his  excellency  on  the  9th  instant,  it 
is  published  in  the  Gazette  for  general  ^formation. 
Havana,  19th  May,  1883. 
Secretary  of  the  General  Government, 

M.  Diaz  de  la  Quintana. 
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[Inolosare  2.] 

TranBlation  of  the  royal  order  of  S4tk  April,  188Sy  a»  publUked  im   "Boletim  OJkM^ 

of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  19th  June,  1S8S. 

DBPARTMKNT  OP  PUBUC  WORKS. 

Under  date  of  24th  April  last,  the  ministry  of  colonies  aimmanicates  to  his  azeel- 
lency  the  Governor-General  the  following  royal  order: 

"  Most  Exckllknt  Sir  :  In  conHi<leratioii  of  the  petition  made  hy  Mess.  8choinsDn 
Sl  Co.  and  Mr.  Thomns  Haskins  Graham,  Holicitin^  the  concefwion  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  of  exemption  from  all  class  of  taxes  on  the  working  of  some  iron 
minoH  in  8antia^o  de  Cuba;  the  exemption  for  an  oqnal  |>eriod  of  time  from  mil  daty 
on  the  ex)>ortation  of  their  minerals  and  on  the  entry  and  clearance  of  the  tsswIs 
which  may  ^o  there  to  loatl  iron  ore,  pr(»vide4l  they  enter  in  ballast,  with  matorimls, 
machines,  and  other  implements  I'ur  tlie  mines;  as  well  as  the  free  introdocticm  for 
the  same  twenty  years  of  all  the  machines,  materials,  t4H>ls,  and  implements  for  the 
working,  construction,  and  8ust4*nance  of  the  railroad,  port  works,  sod  those  nee- 
eesary  to  mine,  carry,  and  ship  the  products  of  the  aforesaid  mines;  the  King 
(whom  God  protect)  has  acce<led  to  the  solicitation  of  the  said  gentlemen,  nnder 
the  terms  made  known  in  the  law  of  the  17th  of  April  of  the  present  year ;  and  has 
ordered  that  to  avoid  abuses  in  the  importation  of  material  different  from  that  men- 
tioned in  the  second  article  of  the  aforesaid  law,  whenever  the  grantees  make  leqni- 
sitions  for  goods  upon  a  foreign  country,  they  mnst  ])resent  a  detailed  schedule  of 
them  to  the  department  for  the  inspection  of  niine^,  in  order  that  this  department 
mav  know  and  be  able  to  report  as  t4»  the  nature  of  the  articles  to  be  introdnced, 
and  whether  they  are  or  are  not  applicable  to  the  mining  industry.  By  royal  order 
I  communicate  this  to  your  excellency  for  your  information  and  dae  compliance 
therewith." 

And  having  gone  into  effect  by  command  of  his  excellency  on  the  19th  instant,  by 
his  order  it  is  publisbeil  in  the  Gazette  for  general  information. 

Havana,  28th  May,  1883. 

Secretary  of  the  General  Government. 

M.  Diaz  dk  la  (juintana. 


flncloAiireS.] 
lUffHlatinnn  for  execution  of  the  royal  decree  of  April  I7Ui,  1SS3, 

[TraiiMlati«in.] 

Ministerio  Dk  Fltkamak:  RcgulatiouH  for  the  execution  of  the  law  of  April  17th. 
1883,  in  reference  to  the  franchises  and  concessionn  to  the  mining  and  metallurgical 
industries. 

Articlk  l8T. 

The  concessionn  and  franchises  to  which  article  Ist  of  the  law  refers,  which  are 
declared  as  suhsistent  for  twenty  years,  to  count  from  the  8th  day  of  December, 
1883,  are  the  I'ollowini;: 

First.  The  iron  and  coal  mining  claims  are  exempt  from  the  annual  superficial 
canon. 

Second.  All  the  ores  and  metaJH,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  may  be  exported 
from  the  island  and  8hall  not  pay  duties. 

Third.  The  coal  introduced  through  ports  of  entrance  in  the  mining  regions  shall 
also  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  im)>ort  iluties  when  for  the  purpose  of  consump- 
tion in  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  its  use  in  tliesepurposcH  should  be  Justified. 

Fourth.  The  combustibles,  ore.  and  iron  arc  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the 
impost  of  3  per  cent  on  the  gross  production. 

Fifth.  The  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  shall  not  be  levied  with  taxes 
whatever,  nor  with  any  other  imposts;  and 

Sixth.  Neither  shall  duties  of  any  other  class  whatever  bo  demanded  for  the  trans- 
]>ortation  of  the  or«'H  and  combustibles  proceeding  from  the  mines  of  the  country. 
nor  for  the  coastwise  transportation,  subject  to  the  rules  established  by  the  customs 
regulations. 

Article  2n'D. 

The  free  exportations  of  the  ores  and  metals  shall  be  authorized  by  the  onstoms- 
houses  in  the  terms  established  in  chapter  3rd  of  the  customs  regulations  in  foros. 
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Abticlb  3rd. 

For  the  direct  importation  of  coal  free  of  duty,  deeiffnated  for  conBnmption  in 
mining  and  metallurgy,  the  following  cnetom-houses  snail  be  regarded  as  within 
miuing  regions: 

Parana.— Havana,  Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  Cardenas,  Sagua,  Caibarien. 

Santiago  de  Cuba, — Santiago  de  Cuba,  Nnevitas,  Trinidad,  Manzauillo,  Gibara, 
Guantanamo,  Zaza,  Baracoa,  Santa  Cruz. 

No  new  custom-houses  shall  be  established  as  of  entry  for  the  importation  of  coal 
free  of  duty  without  proceeding  to  naid  establishment  the  proper  proceedings  sub- 
ject to  article  3rd,  chapter  1st,  of  the  customs  regulations  in  force. 

Artici.b  4tii. 

The  cargoes  of  coal  which  should  be  introduced  free  of  duty  Hhall  be  dispatched 
by  the  cuHtonis-houHes  mentioned  in  article  3r(l,  ])rovidinf|;  the  presentation  of  the 
proper  manifest  vised  in  accordance  with  what  is  established  in  section  2ud,  title 
3rd,  of  the  customs  regulations  in  force. 

Article  5th. 

The  consignees  of  cargoes  of  coal  shall  present  the  proper  entries  in  the  form  pro- 
vided in  article  50th  of  the  cnstoms  regulations,  expressing  clearly  the  mining  or 
metaUnrgical  establishment  for  which  the  said  coal  is  destined. 

Article  6th. 

In  case  that  the  mining  or  metallurgical  establishment  to  which  the  cargoes  of 
coal  should  be  consigned,  in  the  entries  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  should 
not  appear  in  the  authorized  list  which  the  engineer  in  chief  of  the  district  has  to 
pass  every  month  to  the  respective  custom-houses,  the  dispatch  shall  be  suspended 
and  proper  proceedings  shall  take  place  for  the  collection  from  the  consignees  of  the 
duties  marked  ia  the  tariff. 

Article  7th. 

Every  mining  or  metallurgical  establishment  which  should  import  coal  free  of  duty 
for  consumption  is  obliged  to  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  clearly  made  the 
entries  of  coal  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  consumed.  This  record  shall  alwavs  be 
at  the  disposition  of  the  bureau  of  mining  and  of  all  other  agents  whom  the  admin- 
istration should  appoint:  and  the  entries  of  said  record  may  be  compared  with  the 
other  books  kept  for  the  manufacturing,  stocking  of  ore,  or  products  obtained,  and 
the  output  of  uie  same  producing  establishment. 

Article  8th. 

Before  the  cession  of  sale  of  combustibles  should  be  made  to  a  miner  or  private 
citizen,  the  cubication  of  which  Hhould  be  verified  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  dis- 
trict or  his  delegate,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  agreed  in  the  contract  of  cession  or 
of  sale  that  the  duties  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  combustible  in  q^uestion  are 
guaranteed  in  the  first  case  and  paid  in  the  second. 

Article  9th. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  bureau  of  mining  shall  provide  monthly,  to  the  respec- 
tive custom-Louses,  a  list  specifying  the  mining  properties  or  metallurgical  estab- 
lishments in  active  operation,  as  also  of  the  mines  and  factories  not  operating  or 
inactive;  and  of  the  said  list  the  said  chief  shall  send  copies  to  the  head  government 
of  the  provinces  in  the  district. 

Article  10th. 

The  coastwise  transportation  of  the  ores  and  combustibles,  products  of  the  minea 
of  the  country,  shall  be  made  with  the  formalities  established  in  chapter  7th  of  the 
customs  regulations  in  force. 

Article  11th. 

For  the  importation  free  of  dntiea  of  the  materials  and  machinery  destined  for  the 
mining  and  metallurgical  industries,  and  that  which  would  be  necessary  for  the^ 
transportation  of  the  products^  inclusive  of  the  shipping  facilities,  the  proprietom 
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of  the  miiiea  or  metallurgical  t!>Hta1»li8liinentB  hhall  bo  obliged  to  provide  to  the 
bureaa  of  minei»  of  the  distrii-t  within  which  they  are  situated  a  descriptiTe  report 
of  the  valoation  of  the  );m>dtt  to  Ins  iDtrodiiced,  <leiiignatiiig  the  custom-house  tliroiigii 
which  the  entries  will  Ik^  made  and  specifying  the  weight,  quality,  uid  qnantity  of 
the  mat<Tial8,  as  also  the  Hection  of  the  taritt*  of  imports  applicable  to  the  aame, 
once  obtained  from  the  chief  rollrctor  of  customs  of  the  province  the  oonfoimity  of 
authorizing  the  importation  free  of  iluties.  If  the  said  chief  collector  ahoald  jodge 
that  the  pi'tition  for  the  importation  of  giKMls  ft*e«  of  duty  is  abusive  ma  to  qoality 
and  quantity,  it  will  be  in  his  uower  to  susp^'ud  the  authorization,  adTiaine  the  cen- 
tral collector  of  custoniH  for  the  reHolution  <>f  the  questions;  but  he  shall  not  sus- 
pend the  dispatch  of  the  nierchamlise,  the  imp«>rter  of  the  fioodB  binding  himself  to 
pay  the  duties  if  it  ithould  be  so  resolved  by  the  central  collector.  The  nsme  of  the 
mine  or  factory  for  which  the  gooils  imported  sh«>uld  be  intended  shall  be  speci6ed 
in  the  manifest  and  declaration.  The  bureau  <*f  mines  shall  certify  of  the 
and  appliance  of  the  ^riKitlH  in  the  place  for  which  they  are  deHtined. 

The  bureau  of  custoniM,  iis8i8tiMl  by  the  bureau  of  mines,  shall  visit  the  e 
ments  whenever  they  may  esteem  it  necesHary,  to  appreciate  by  themselTes  the 
appliance  of  the  material}*  ami  machinery  destined  for  the  mines  and  factories,  Tiew- 
ing  the  reports  provided  by  the  owners  of  the  mines,  and  advising  of  the  abases, 
if  there  are  any,  to  the  central  collect4»r  of  cnstomH.  Roth  bureaus  shsll  hSTs  the 
right  of  examining  the  reoonU  kept  for  the  entries  and  outlets  of  msterisls,  the 
owners  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  complaint  if  in  any  way  molested  hy  the 
inspectors. 

The  proprietorH  of  industrial  establishinents  shall  be  obliged,  if  the  goods  sie 
applied  to  any  other  use,  to  compromise  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  the  mmoiint 
of  them  HO  ap])Iied. 

Article  12tu. 

In  accordance  with  article  3rd  of  the  law  of  the  17th  of  October  last  the  Teawls 
which,  ent<*ring  in  ballast,  shcnild  sail  loadeil  with  iron  ore  shall  psy  ii»vig»tion 
dues  at  the  rate  <»f  five  cents  per  ton.  Every  ton  of  cargo  imported  and  intended 
for  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  shall  pay  navigation  dues  at  the  r»te  of 
$I.IM)  on  condition  that  the  vessel  shall  sail  with  a  cargo  of  iron  ore. 

The  remaining  tonnage  of  the  v<'ssels  introducing  the  goods  shall  pay  in  eon* 
formity  with  the  general  taritf. 

The  tonnage  of  the  foreign  vetwels  will  be  appn>ciated  by  measurement,  nnd  that 
of  national  vesHcls  as  ])er  their  roll,  save  the  case  in  which  the  former  nhoold  be 
equalized  to  th<*  latter  tor  the  collertion  of  navigation  dues  in  conformity  n'ith 
the  royal  decrei*  of  June  sth,  1N>S,  and  other  rcdolutions  in  force. 


AmULK    IJiTH. 


cargoes  intended 


In  order  that  the  captains  of  vossels  introducing  total  or  partial  ca 
for  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  should  he  beuetiti'd  of  the  spe4*ial  rights 
of  navigation  dues  as  established  in  article  Urd  of  the  law  of  the  17th  of  April,  they 
shall  present,  together  with  the  mam  test,  a  declaration  whereby  they  will  compro- 
mise the  loailing  of  the  ore  on  tlie  outward  trip. 

This  declaration  shall  he  subscribed  to  by  the  consignees  of  the  vessel  or  of  the 
outward  cargo,  by  whiih  they  shall  bind  tlicinsi'lvcs  to  pay  the  difference  resalting 
in  navigation  dues  in  case  the  vessel  should  sail  with  other  kind  of  cargo. 


Akticlk  Utii. 


The  declaration  and  conipromiRc  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  esti- 
mated as  canccle<l  by  the  respectis**  rustom-houHe,  as  sotui  as  the  ves^tel  iM^ariDg  the 
goods  is  cleared  in  conformity  with  the  custtuns  regulations,  and  should  have  sailed 
loaded  with  ore. 


The  provincial  collector  <if  custiuns  will  liav«'  tlu'  right  to  order  the  inspection  of 
..je  cargo  whenever  estimated  neccsary  hy  him  and  it  shall  hv  hi.s  duty  to  certify 
to  this  inspection  in  order  that  it  shall  always  he  evident  that  the  article  in  refer- 
«>nr«'  to  this  matter  has  been  comi>lie<l  with,  and  the  inspection  has  been  duly  per- 


Aktk'i.k  irnii. 


The  territory  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  re^pt-rting  the  purpose  for  which  these  regn- 
latioiiH  are  dictated,  will  he  considered  as  nuistitutin;;  two  mining  regions;  one 
comprising  the  provinces  constitutin;;  the  (d<l  central  and  western  departmentHy  and 
the  other  comprising  the  old  eastern  dei>artment. 


^mmmmimmiiimmmm 

AHTICI^   16Tli. 

The  geooral  tiiipector  of  mines  shall  form  aiiTiu&ll)'  «ith  thi'utlicial  dntafuTuislied 
bf  tlie  chiefs  of  the  miolug  regionB  BDd  statistics  of  the  mines  and  DietallQr);ical 
workn  id  operattou,  Bimlisr  to  lUe  one  pablished  in  Spain,  forwnrdiiig  it  to  tha  inin 
isteriu  dn  altrnmar  througli  the  Oovfrnor-Geoeral  within  the  the  period  of  four 
months  followiiiK  the  expiration  of  the  year. 


Any  doubta  oocnrring  by  the  i 
of  April  iMt,  shall  be  r«fened  n 
Madrid,  Anril  3rd,  imt. 
Approved  by  H.  M. 


rait»UC  nf 


Abticlk  17th. 


1,  Frl.Uy.  r 
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Tbe  lufniitr;  of  colouien  romiuiiDicuCeH  to  his  excelleucy  the  GiivcrnorOetier*! 
noder  dat«  of  June  28th  last,  the  following  royal  order,  numberuil  1936: 

"  Most  ICxcellekt  Sin ;  In  view  of  tbe  fciUtiwing  report,  sent  oiil  by  the  depurt- 
meot  of  the  treosary  and  ooloniea  of  the  rouuoil  of  state,  which  save  thus : 

"'Most  KxtEU.KNT  Sir;  With  the  royal  order  cotumnnii'ated  oy  the  ministry 
under  the  bonoretl  authority  of  yoor  oitecllBncy,  on  the  13lh  of  April  lust,  wua 
trBDHtnitted  to  be  reported  on  by  this  departmeat  the  dooiiment  drawn  up  rMpecting 
a  petition  of  Don  Juan  Gatota  Meto,  represmtatlve  of  the  Juragna  Irou  CotupsDj, 
Limited,  asking  that  the  law  of  ITtb  April,  lt)S3,  •honld  be  reeatabUshed. 

"'The  instraotlon  for  the  administration  and  collection  in  Cnba  of  the  anrfaca 
tax  of  mining  properties  Icanon)  and  the  two  i>er  cent  on  gross  prodnct  of  the  oper- 
ation of  mines  having  been  approved  provisionally  by  the  royHl  detrce  of  7th  July, 
1892,  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  mining  enterprises  of  the  Province  of  San- 
tiago de  Cnba  on  rhe  7th  September  following,  asked  that  said  royal  order  sbonld 
be  considered  nf  no  effect,  and  that  tbe  presoriptioos  of  tbe  law  of  ITtb  April,  1883, 
sbonld  be  maintained  in  their  integrity;  and  this  tletitioa  having  been  denied  by 
royal  order  of  Tth  October  of  aaid  year  1882,  in  which  was  farther  ordered  the  col- 
Itetion  of  export  duty  established  by  artiele  13  of  the  bnilget  Inw  at  thai  time  in 
foroe,  tbe  said  Don  Jnau  Garcia  Nieto,  in  the  representation  wblch  was  shown  with 
date  of  7th  January,  1893,  and  Don  Charles  W.  Schumann  in  petition  rendlted  by 
the  district  governor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  with  date  of  Ist  February  following, 
demanded  that  the  ftanchises  conceded  by  the  aforusaid  law  should  bo  eatublished 
in  alt  their  force,  it  being  nndorstood  that  the  provisions  dictated  on  the  Tth 
July  and  Tth  Ootob^,  1892,  do  not  affect  the  concessions  of  the  Juiagua  Iron  Com- 
pany, Limited. 

'"It  appears  also  from  the  document,  that  a  ease  having  been  entorod  in  the 
court  of  appeals  in  the  mime  of  nald  comiinny  against  the  royal  order  of  Tth  Octo- 
ber. IV»2,  the  court  of  this  council  isaueil  judKiuent  deulariug  valid  the  exception 
of  laek  of  Jurisdiction  interposed  by  tbe  slate  attorney,  aud  the  case  was  uou- 
Buited. 

"  'At  this  point,  instructed  by  accord  of  the  proper  bureau  of  that  mlniKtry  which 
must  prepare  tbe  answer  to  be  given  to  the  petitions  above  reJ'erred  to,  the  bureau 
of  the  customs  thought  there  were  rights  worthy  of  consideration  alleged  by  those 
interested,  and  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  give  information  in  the  case  whether 
tbe  said  company  whs  entitled  to  enjoy  the  benefits  wbii'h  the  law  of  1883  conceded. 

"  '  In  virtue  of  this  the  snid  bureau  states  that  in  reference  to  the  proposed  annul- 
ment nf  the  royal  order  of  Tth  October,  1892,  as  sought,  that  the  court  of  appeals 
hiiving  'leolared  itself  iucouiputent  in  tbe  petition  against  the  same,  It  Is  not  possi- 
ble for  that  ministry  to  adopt  any  decision  in  the  matter,  notwithstanding  which 
tbe  said  burean  proposes  that  the  opinion  of  this  department  shall  be  heard. 

"'Having  examined  with  the  greatest  care  the  aforementioned  procedures,  tha 
first  point  presenting  itself  is  the  question  raised  by  that  ministry  as  to  whethct  it 
is  possible  for  the  oiecutive  branch  of  the  Government  to  deride  this  matter,  and 
in  the  judgment  of  tbe  department  it  settles  this  pnrtionlar  question  in  tbe  afBrnia- 
tive,  because,  it  having  been  cstnblished  by  tbe  court  of  appeals  that  tbe  royal  order 
of  general  character  of  the  Tth  Ootolier,  1892,  did  not  injure  any  individual  and 
B]ieclal  right,  and  that  claims  could  only  be  mode  against  special  resnlutious  which 
oumo  ua  a  consequence  of  that  order  and  of  the  instruction  in  tbe  same  referred  to, 
21U6 19 


S90    commcKUL  aitd  ikdubtbul  octditichi  ov  oinM.- 

It  is  •Tldiiit  by  Hito  dMUuatioo  tte  «Mip«taBey  of  thftt  ilnlilij 
daeidiDg  in  tM  •fonaMntioned  p«tiUoiit«    One  of  thm  is  tnnfti 
flMBt%namel3r,  whiUMr  the  inatmetions  of  Tth  Jnly  and  tho  vojml 
bar,  IWBy  nffeet  tho  eonoeniona  of  tbo  Jnngon  ConpMur.oi^  la  i 
tho  fraacliiMt  oonoodod  bj  theUw  of  17th  April,  un^bnU  bo 
UMirfiwee.    On  thIapioiMMltionitnroeoodttoDotetbattbolnw  oTlTlh 

UMooneo 


doelnrad  in  foreo  lor  (wonty  yoon  um  fionnaoilona  and  ftmaoUMO 
mjnl  daoreo  of  tSth  October,  IMS;  that  ie  to  eay,  that  dnrini^  aaftd 
the  eorlhee  tax  (eanon)  on  perteneneiae  of  iron  uid  of  fliel,  nor  tha  dntlaa  mi 
tation,  nor  thoae  of  Importation  of  mineral  ooal  deatined  to  the  iJ^rfw^  ai 
Inrgioal  indnatriea,  nor  the  tax  of  three  per  eent  on  the  prodneta  ahoold 
minerala  and  Ibel.  The  law  of  90Ui  Jnne.  1867,*  exteodea  the  preriaaa  f 
to  thoae  minerala  of  manganeae,  sine,  and  lead,  and  the  budget  mv  of  IBBO  llBilii 
the  franoblaea  to  the  minea  denonneed  or  placed  In  operation  baAive  tha  la*  «f  lair 
next  following.  Venr  well,  by  article  7th  of  the  budget  law  ibr  Cnba  af  inM^ 
the  Oovemment  aonght  to  modify  the  tax  of  anrlhce  of  minea  (eaaom)  and  of  thi 
groaa  prodnct  of  odnea.  increaaing  the  first  and  reducing  the  aecend  to  two  aer 
without  prcdudice  to  the  fhuichiscs  conceded  by  the  prsTioos  Ingialatiom  no  1 
ownera  of  minerala  of  iron,  sine,  and  lead,  whoae  minee  nad  bean  denonaoad  or ; 
in  operation  before  the  let  of  July,  1890.  And  in  carrying  out  thia  antlMali 
that  ministry  nnderstood  by  the  aforesaid  instruction  that  it  reapeetad  the 
IhmchiMa,  ordered  the  deduction  from  the  tax  which  waa  then  fixad,  tlia  amMvaat  ef 
the  tax  fixed  in  1883,  in  accordance  with  the  exemptiona  at  that  tioia  nontMMJed  and 
aboTO  referred  to,  and  in  eatablishinf  that  the  gimeral  tax  be  Jnereaaad  with  a  81 
per  cent  surcharge,  article  3d  of  the  inatruotion  proTidcd  that  the  pertaadaa  e^fay- 
ing  the  franchicM  ahould  pay  only  aaid  additional  aureharge  until  tiia  ' 
ofthe  conceded  Ihmchiae. 

'"  In  an  exact  eonatruction  of  thaae  diapoaitiona  it  Is  seen  that  tlie  aaid 
tion  applica  to  all  the  mineral  pertenciaa  with  the  franchiae. 

'"But  io  the  opinion  of  the  department  it  ia  not  poaalble  to  tfana 
the  matter  without  ijjjustice  and  without  plain  infkmction  of  the  law  ITtti  of  Apti^ 
1883,  and  its  concordants,  in  erery  riew  of  the  case,  if  these  haTO  **«tiw>dffd  the 
f^sDohise  to  the  mining  operations  mentioned  abore,  if  all  the  mlaea  balbaa  tlia  let 
of  Jnly,  1880,  and  the  budget  law  of  1892.  hare  enjoyed  auch  firaachiaeay  apaa  ^ 
inoreaae  of  the  mining  taxca,  exception  being  made  to  aaid  Ihmchlaea  withoai  aay 
doubt,  thoae  who  enjoy  thcee  conocaaiona  ahould  not  pay  the  taacea,  tlia  obiaet  ef 
aaid  law  of  1892. 

'"  It  is  true  that  article  2d  of  the  aforeaaid  iuatruction  daima  to  reapact  the  Ikaa- 
cbise  establishing  that  the  mines  which  have  eujoyed  it,  shall  pa^  ouIt  tne  additional 
surcharge  of  the  tax  (canon),  but  it  orcurs  at  once  that  with  this  precept  the 
instmction  went  beyond  the  law,  since  if  thin  increaited  the  tax  it  is  natural  that 
where  it  did  not  exist  the  increase  can  not  apply,  and  for  this  reason  the  additJoaal 
tax  can  not  aflect  the  mines  that  are  exempt  from  the  original  impost. 

**  'Therefore,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department,  the  reclamation,  the  object  of 
the  petition,  ia  CMtablished,  and  it  proceeils  to  clear  up  in  such  sense  the  article  2d  of 
the  instmction  of  7th  of  July,  1892,  being  obliged  to  take  into  account  the  reeolatioe 
which  may  be  adopted  for  wliatever  is  declared  the  deHnite  iniitmction.' 

''  His  Majesty  the  Kins  (whom  God  ffuard),  and  in  his  name  the  Queen  Regent  of 
the  Kinffdom  has  been  pleased  to  decide,  as  in  the  same  proposed,  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  Don  Juan  Garcia  Nieto,  representative  of  the  Juragua  Iron  Company 
Limited,  that  the  law  of  17th  April,  1883,  shall  be  esUblished  in  all  its  force. 

**  Which  royal  order  I  repeat  to  your  excellency  for  your  knowledge  and  that  of 
the  said  company  and  its  corresponding  eftVct^. 

''And  it  having  been  approved  by  his  excellency  the  Govemor-Oeneral,  with  data 
of  16th  August  last,  it  is  published  in  the  Gazette  for  geneial  information. 

"  Havana,  October  24,  1894. 


[Inclosare  5.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  27,  189S. 
Charles  F.  Rand,  Esq.,  New  York: 

Dear  Mr.  Rand  :  Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  at  hand  at  this  moment.  The 
collection  of  navigation  dues  by  the  Spanish  Government  of  6  cents  per  ton  ia  only 
another  form  of  export  tax.  It  is  an  unwarranted  and  niijnst  exaction.  It  ia  a  breadi 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government  toward  foreigners  who  have  acquired 
rignts  under  Spanish  laws  in  the  island,  which  our  Goveniment  will,  I  think,  apeed- 
ily  remedy.    I  do  not  know  what  arrangements  were  made  in  the  beginning  bet^ 

>  1887;  wrong  in  the  Gaceta. 
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the  Jaragua  Iron  Compaay  and  the  fipaniRb  Government.  Wbatever  it  may  bave 
been,  it  would  coiistil  iite  no  precedent  for  ua. 

Tbia  nae  a  matter  wbieh  1  looked  ap  carefiiUy  before  tbe  original  organization  of 
the  Spanish- American  Iron  Coinpiinf .  If  there  ba<l  been  nay  tax  or  duty  upon  tbe 
exportstioD  of  iron  ore,  tbe  apaoisbAineriEan  Iron  Company  would  never  have  been 
started  at  nil;     We  should  have  itoppeil  before  ne  begun. 

tin  pn(te  58  of  my  orijfinal  prospei'tus  of  the  Bpniiiab- American  Iron  Compiinv, 
iiiiUiabed  in  1889,  yon  trill  liud  the  liith  inquiry  which  I  make  of  ScRor  l\  de  P. 
IJravo,  who  was  in  hie  lifetime  tbe  be«t  lawyi>r  in  Cnba,  lo  be  as  follows: 

"6.  Ib  there  any  tax  or  duly  upon  tbe  eipnrlation  of  iron  ore;  and  if  uune,  for 
bow  b>ng  a  perinddOHs  the  exemption  t'Oduref" 

S»n<ir  de  Unvo'a  answer  to  it  will  you  will  Und  on  tbe  sixtirth  pnge  of  tbe  same 
pauipblet,  OS  follows: 

"  To  the  aixtb  I  reply :  That  there  are  in  faot  no  datien  npon  the  eiporiatioD  of 
iron  area.  The  law  nf  tbe  I7tb  of  April,  1883,  excmpteil  thpm  for  twenty  years  from 
Biicb  duties.  This  term  under  that  law  coiumeuced  In  Durember  of  that  year.  Bat 
a  lut«r  Iaw~a  Kenvral  law  of  the  KLugdom,  voted  in  Ibe  (.'ortea— prolonj^ed  for  Sve 
.leurs  more  the  exemption  before  ^itcted;  that  is  to  aay,  there  is  complete  freedom 
from  duty  for  tweuty  years.  eouutioK  f^'"  December  ol  the  present  year.  The  same 
taw  of  1883  contained  other  exemptions.  auLonK  them  tbe  free  iiuportatioD  of  uiineral 
ooal  which  is  to  be  used  in  mining  or  in  tbe  working  of  met&U." 

I  preeumeyou  have  a  copy  in  yoarofQce  of  this  document  from  which  I  am  quoting. 
It  is  iinterior  to  tbe  prosjiectus  of  tbe  Spanish-American  Iron  Company  as  now 
orjraniKeil.  I  have  but  one  copy.  If  yon  have  not  got  it  I  will  send  it  to  you.  The 
whole  of  tbe  correapondence  between  Senor  de  Rravo  and  myself  may  be  nf  lnt«reet 
for  reference.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  73  pages,  containing,  Hrst.  a  prospectus:  second. 
Appendix  A,  reportn  of  Captains  Morcom  and  Denton;  third.  Appendix  B,  Major 
Overman's  report ;  fonrth.  Appendix  C,  Mr.  Alexander  Brown's  plana  and  estimates ; 
fifth,  Appendix  P,  Solior  de  Bravo's  opinion :  lost,  Appendix  E,  Hr.  .Tames  H.  Koyt's 
opinion— makings  document  of  73  pages.  If  you  And  that  you  have  this  doc  umeut  in 
yoiirofflce,  I  should  like  to  keep  the  oopy  which  I  have  in  baod,  but  these  quotations 
will  be  sulUcient  for  tbe  jiurpoae  in  band.  Tbey  are  explicit,  and  state  the  law  at 
tbe  time  when  we  inquired  about  vested  rights  under  it. 

Our  (iorernment  will  see  ns  safely  through  this,  I  odd  further  ani>ther  tufinlry 
which  I  madeof  Senor  Bravo,  stated  on  page  57  of  the  pamphlet,  as  ibllowa: 

"Can  I  transfer  tbis  title  to  a  corporation  formed  nnder  tbe  laws  of  one  of  the 
United  States,  and  can  such  corporation  thereafter  bold  tbe  title  and  conduct  the 
business  of  mining,  transportiug.  and  selling  iron  ore  therefromi" 

His  reply  to  Ibis  inquiry  is  given  on  page  60,  as  follows: 

"To  the  fourth  inquiry  I  reply;  Thiit  tiny  foreigner  or  foreign  corporation  onn 
acquire  the  rights  which  are  stipulated  in  the  contract  which  yon  have  made,  and, 
provided  the  laws  of  tbe  country  are  observed  and  a  formal  representation  is  consti- 
tuted, of  which  the  Government  is  informed,  can  undertake  opening  their  mines, 
extracting,  transporting,  exporting,  and  selliug  their  mineral  in  perfect  freedom." 

This  fcKirtb  is  a  thVng  which  is  perfectly  obvious.  At  tbe  same  time,  tho 
foreigner's  rights  are  clearlv  stated  in  it.  Diplomatic  proceedings  are  rather  slow, 
but  yon  arc  sure  to  ^et  a  reclamation  in  the  end.  I  nnderstand  that  in  similar  oases 
where,  under  the  guise  of  n  tonnage  tax, 

r.kdk,|-    ■■,^■■1,1   r..^f   at^TiA    it      an.l     l,n>    i,,Bi..fA 


2f!  Broathctfi/,  Xeit  Yorh,  September  28,  1808. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Portee,  Oomminaioner,  Havana: 

Deab  Sib:  Iiidustiiiil  conditions  at  Santiago  de  Caba,  80  far  as  tbe 
bQsiiiess  of  iron  mining  is  coucemed,  are  tar  from  satisfactory. 

We  are  still  engaged  in  putting  our  property  in  repair,  but  have 
been  tfholly  anable  to  resume  mining  operations  upon  our  former 
ba«is. 

We  have  already  given  partial  outline  of  the  damage  done  oar  prop- 
erty at  the  time  General  Sliallur's  army  lauded  at  I>aiqiiin,  and  do  not 
need  to  refer  to  that  at  length  at  this  time. 

Our  principal  difficulty  at  present  is  lack  of  sufiiuieut  labor.  Tbe 
total  number  of  uieu  at  work  at  the  property  of  this  company  and  that 
of  our  neighbor,  the  Juragua  Iron  Company,  does  not  exceed  4UU, 
while  at  least  1,500  men  are  required. 
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We  have  made  eveiy  poeidble  effort  to  get  men  in  Onlmi  bsrinK  trii* 
graphed,  written,  and  sent  agents  to  the  principal  places  without  tm^ 
ceae.  We  are  now  negotiating  to  get  men  nom  other  Want  ladii 
iahmda,  and  are  also  in  correepondeiice  with  friends  in  Spain,  hopivti 
somewhat  recmit  onr  finees  with  experienced  miners  fkom  th^  pfOTiam 
of  BObao  and  Santander,  whence  many  of  onr  men  have  ecNne. 

The  companies  and  firms  operating  varions  indnstries  In  the  pmiiao 
of  Bsntiago  de  Onba  haye  always  expected  that  at  the  end  of  tiie  wir 
between  the  insargeiits  and  Spain  a  large  proportion  of  the  aoldien  of 
the  Spanish  army  would  settle  permanently  in  Onba  as  citiiswi%aBdws 
all  fidt  the  greatest  disappointment  when  the  entire  Spaoiah  an^y  was 
so  summarily  deported*  as,  havinff  in  mind  the  conditioBa  in  Spain  ts 
which  many  of  these  soldiers  inevitably  returned,  we  areoonlldenttilst 
many  thousands  would  have  remained  in  Cuba  had  they  been  aUowei 
any  choice  in  the  matter. 

As  thousands  of  Spanish  soldiers  still  remain  in  Onba  and  the  van- 
ous  industries  throughout  the  island  are  sadly  in  need  of  ezacdy  the 
labor  that  can  best  be  obtained  from  the  ranks  of  the  Spaniah  s»y 
now  there,  and  as,  in  our  opinion,  a  large  proportion  of  the  aoldien  wm 
be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  remain,  we  suggest  that  tUa  impm^ 
tant  matter  be  discussed  with  the  Spanish  authoriaes  so  as  to  aanm  tsin 
if  some  arrangement  can  not  be  made  whereby  all  soldiers  who  desire 
to  remain  and  identiiy  themselves  with  the  indnstriea  of  the  idani 
may  do  so. 


Very  respectftillyi 


O.  F.  Baud,  Pire$idemi^ 
The  SpanUh-Amerieam  Iran  f'nmjiflaf- 


[Telegram.] 

Sbptsmber  21, 1S9S. 

IvOBERT  P.  POETER, 

Comminsionerj  Havana^  Cuba : 

Iron  mining  operations  Santiago  very  small  account;  insufficient 
labor  mines;  desire  thousand  good  men;  snggest  employing  Spanish 
soldiers. 

Eand,  PreMidenL 

Sent  to  Santa  Clara  at  5.10. 


[Telegram.] 

October  7,  1898. 
lion.  EoBEET  P.  PORTBE,  WaHhington^  D.  C: 

Iron  mining  companies  Santiago  helpless  for  lack  of  labor,  and  we 
shall  import  negroes  from  other  West  India  islands  unless  Spanish 
authorities  consent  soldiers  remain  whose  enlistment  has  expired.  We 
reqoire  1,500  good  men  at  once.  v 

C.  F.  Rand,  PresidetU. 


The  Juragua  Iron  Company,  Limited, 

Santiago  de  Cuha^  December  5,  1898. 
Hon.  BoBERT  P.  Porter, 

Special  Commiesioner : 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  wish,  I  give  you  the  following  infor- 
mation about  the  iron  mines  in  the  province. 
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The  first  mine  opened  here  was  the  Jnragna  Iron  Company,  Limited. 
This  mine  belongs  to  American  citizens  and  has  been  bought  and  always 
worked  with  American  capitaL 

Since  1885  I  have  the  honor  to  be  director  and  agent  of  this  com- 
pany. The  parties  who  now  own  the  Juragua  Iron  Company,  Limited, 
knowing  that  arbitrary  duties  or  taxes  might  be  imposed  on  a  mining 
enterprise  by  the  Spanish  Government^  sent,  before  buying  the  mines, 
an  agent  to  Madrid  and  obtained  the  concessions  which  you  will  find 
in  the  inclosed  bulletin  ofiicial  of  June  the  fifth,  1883. 

These  concessions  given  by  the  Spanish  Government  became  law, 
after  having  been  approved  by  the  Cortes  and  Senate  and  signed  by  the 
King  of  Spain. 

L^al  authorities  have  tried  to  collect  import  duty  on  coal,  but  the 
higher  authorities  have  always  been  on  one  side  and  prohibited  to  con- 
tinue. 

When  in  1892  the  minister  Bomero  Bobledo  came  in  x)ower,  he  gave 
instractions  to  collect  an  export  duty  on  ore,  which  duty  the  Juragua 
Iron  Company,  Limited,  was  obliged  to  pay  to  be  able  to  continue;  but 
having  paid  always  under  protest,  the  Juragua  Iron  Company,  Limited, 
went  into  a  lawsuit  against  the  treasury  department  of  this  island  and 
won  the  suit  in  the  highest  tribunal  in  Madrid,  which  decided  that  no 
new  duties  or  taxes  could  be  imposed  on  the  mining  industry  as  long  as 
the  concessions  lasted,  and  that  the  money  the  Juragua  Iron  Company, 
Limited,  had  paid  must  be  returned. 

When  the  Spanish  Government  abolished  the  navigation  taxes,  this 
included  all  vessels  coming  to  this  i)ort,  and,  in  consequence,  also  the 
steamers  of  difi'erent  nations  which  loaded  iron  ore. 

In  answer  to  your  questions  if  free  coal  would  satisfy  the  mining 
companies,  I  have  to  say  that  the  concession  which  the  law  of  1883 
gives  to  the  mining  interest  in  this  island  is  a  sacred  property  which 
can  not  be  abolished.  Free  importation  of  coal  for  the  use  of  the 
mines  is  granted  in  the  law  of  1883,  and  it  will  be  nothing  but  fair  and 
right  that  this  concession,  as  well  as  others,  should  be  maintained. 
I  remain,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  Wm.  Shumann. 
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